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TRANSLATORS PREFACE 


THE translation of the twenty-sixth German edition of 
this grammar, originally prepared by the Rev. G. W. Collins 
and revised by me, was published in 1898. Since that 
date a twenty-seventh German edition has appeared; and 
Prof. Kautzsch was already engaged on a twenty-eighth in 
1908 when the English translation was becoming exhausted. 
He sent me the sheets as they were printed off, and I began 
revising the former translation in order to produce it as 
soon as possible after the completion of the German. The 
whole of the English has been carefully compared with the 
new edition, and, it is hoped, improved in many points, while 
Prof. Kautzsch’s own corrections and additions have of course 
been incorporated. As before, the plan and arrangement of 
the original have been strictly followed, so that the references 
for sections and paragraphs correspond exactly in German 
and English. Dr. Driver has again most generously given 
up time, in the midst of other engagements, to reading the 
sheets, and has made numerous suggestions. To him also are 
chiefly due the enlargement of the index of subjects, some 
expansions in the new index of Hebrew words, and some 
additions to the index of passages, whereby we hope to have 
made the book more serviceable to students. I have also to 
thank my young friend, Mr. Godfrey R. Driver, of Winchester 
College, for some welcome help in correcting proofs of the 
Hebrew index and the index of passages. 3 mov’ oon 42. 
Many corrections have been sent to me by scholars who have 
used the former English edition, especially the Rev. W. E. 
Blomfield, the Rev. S. Holmes, Mr. P. Wilson, Prof. Witton 
Davies, Mr. G. H. Skipwith, and an unknown correspondent 
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at West Croydon. These, as well as suggestions in reviews, 
have all been considered, and where possible, utilized. I am 
also much indebted to the Press-readers for the great care 
which they have bestowed on the work. 

Finally, I must pay an affectionate tribute to the memory 
of Prof. Kautzsch, who died in the spring of this year, shortly 
after finishing the last sheets of the twenty-eighth edition. 
For more than thirty years he was indefatigable in improving 
the successive editions of the Grammar. The German trans- 
lation of the Old Testament first published by him in 1894, 
with the co-operation of other scholars, under the title Die 
Heilige Schrift des ATs, and now (1910) in the third and 
much enlarged edition, is a valuable work which has been 
widely appreciated: the Apocryphen und Pseudepigraphen 
des A T's, edited by him in 1g00, is another important work : 
besides which he published his Grammatik des Bublisch- 
Aramdischen in 1884, two useful brochures Bibelwissenschaft 
und Religionsunterricht in 1900, and Die bleibende Bedeutung 
des A Ts in 1903, six popular lectures on Die Poesie und die 
poetischen Biicher des ATs in 1902, his article ‘ Religion of 
Israel’ in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, v. (1904), 
pp. 612-734, not to mention minor publications. His death 
is a serious loss to Biblical scholarship, while to me and 
to many others it is the loss of a most kindly friend, 
remarkable alike for his simple piety and his enthusiasm for 
learning. 

A. C. 


MacpaLen CoLLeGe, OxForp, 
Sept. Igto. 


FROM THE GERMAN PREFACE 


THE present (twenty-eighth) edition of this Grammar,! like 
the former ones, takes account as far as possible of all impor- 
tant new publications on the subject, especially J. Barth’s 
Sprachwissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zunv Semitischen, 
pt. i, Lpz. 1907; the important works of C. Brockelmann (for 
the titles see the heading of $1; vol. i of the Grundriss was 
finished in 1908); P. Kahle’s Der masoretische Text des A Tx 
nach der Uberlieferung der balylonischen Juden, Lpz. 1902 
(giving on p. 51 ff. an outline of Hebrew accidence from a 
Babylonian MS. at Berlin); R. Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, Lpz. 
1905 f., 2 vols. (discriminating between certain, probable, and 
proposed emendations; see $3 g, end); Th. Néldeke’s Beitriiye 
cur semit. Sprachwissenschaft, Strassburg, 1904; Ed. Sievers’ 
Metrische Studien (for the titles of these striking works see 
§ 27) The important work of J. W. Rothstein, Grundztige 
des hebr. Rhythmus, &e. (see also § 2 7), unfortunately appeared 
too late to be used. The two large commentaries edited by 
Nowack and Marti have been recently completed; and in 
P. Haupt’s Polychrome Bible (SBOT’), part ix (Kings) by 
Stade and Schwally was published in 1904. 

For full reviews of the twenty-seventh edition, which of 
course have been considered as carefully as possible, I have 
to thank Max Margolis (in Hebraica, 1902, p. 159 ff.), Mayer 


1 The first edition appeared at Halle in 1813 (202 pp. small Svo) ; twelve 
more editions were published by W. Gesenius himself, the fourteenth to the 
twenty first (1845-1872) by E. Rédiger, the twenty-second to the twenty- 
eighth (1878-1910) by E. Kautzsch. The first abridged edition appeared in 
1896, the second at the same time as the present (twenty-eighth} large 
edition. The first edition of the ‘Ubungsbuch’ (Exercises) to Gesenius- 
Kautzsch's Hebrew Grammar appeared in 1$81, the sixth in 1908. 
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Lambert (REJ. 1902, p. 307 ff.), and H. Oort (Theol. Tijd- 
schrift, 1902, p. 373 ff.). For particular remarks and correc- 
tions I must thank Prof. J. Barth (Berlin), Dr. Gasser, pastor 
in Buchberg, Schaffhausen, B. Kirschner, of Charlottenburg, 
(contributions to the index of passages), Pastor Kohler, of 
Augst, Dr. Liebmann, of Kuczkow, Posen, Prof. Th. Noldeke, 
of Strassburg, Pastor: 8. Preiswerk junior, of Bale, Dr. 
Schwarz, of Leipzig, and Prof. B. Stade, of Giessen (died in 
1906). Special mention must be made of the abundant help 
received from three old friends of this book, Prof. P. Haupt, 
of Baltimore, Prof. Knudtzon, of Kristiania, and Prof. H. 
Strack, of Berlin, and also, in connexion with the present 
edition, Prof. H. Hyvernat, of the University of Washington, 
who has rendered great service especially in the correction 
and enlargement of the indexes. I take this opportunity of 
thanking them all again sincerely. And I am no less grateful 
also to my dear colleague Prof. C, Steuernagel for the 
unwearying care with which he has helped me from beginning 
to end in correcting the proof-sheets. 

Among material changes introduced into this edition may 
be mentioned the abolition of the term Sewd medium (§ 10 d). 
In this I have adopted, not without hesitation, the views of 
Sievers. I find it, however, quite impossible to follow him in 
rejecting all distinctions of quantity in the vowels. It is no 
doubt possible that such matters may in the spoken language 
have worn a very different appearance, and especially that in 
the period of nearly a thousand years, over which the Old 
Testament writings extend, very great variations may have 
taken place. Our duty, however, is to represent the 
language in the form in which it has been handed down 
to us by the Masoretes; and that this form involves a dis- 
tinction between unchangeable, tone-long, and short vowels, 
admits in my opinion of no doubt. The discussion of any 
earlier stage of development belongs not to Hebrew grammar 
but to comparative Semitic philology. 

The same answer may be made to Beer's desire (TALZ. 1904, 
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col. 314f.) for an ‘ historical Hebrew grammar describing the 
actual growth of the language on a basis of comparative 
philology, as it may still be traced within the narrow limits 
of the Old Testament’. Such material as is available for the 
purpose ought indeed to be honestly set forth in the new edi- 
tions of Gesenius; but Beer seems to me to appraise such 
material much too highly when he refers to it as necessi- 
tating an ‘historical grammar’. In my opinion these his- 
torical differences have for the most part been obliterated 
by the harmonizing activity of the Masoretes. 


E. KAUTZSCH. 


Ha te, 
July, 1909. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Page 42, line 13 from below, for note 1 read note 3. 

Page 63,§ 15 p. [See also Wickes, Prose Accentwation, 130 f., 87 n. 
(who, however, regards the superlinear, Babylonian system as the 
earlier); and Ginsburg, Introduction to the Hebrew Bible, 76,78. In 
Ginsburg’s Hebrew Bible, ed. 2 (1908), pp. 108 f., 267 f. the two 
systems of division are printed in extenso, in parallel columns—the 
ro verses of the superlinear (Babylonian) system consisting (in 
Exodus) of oy, 23-6-7-8-11.12.13.14.15.16.17 (as numbered in ordinary texts), 
and the 12 verses of the sublinear (Palestinian) system, consisting of 
Vv. 2-3.4.5.6.7.8.9.10.11.12.13-26.17 R. D.| 

Page 65, note 1, for NIN read NIN (as § 105 a). 

[Editions often vary in individual passages, as regards the accen- 
tuation of the first syllable: but in the 7 occurrences of NIN, 
and the 6 of mx, Baer, Ginsburg, and Kittel agree in having an 
accent on both syllables (as NIX) in Gn go”, Ex 32", y 116'%, and 
Metheg on the first syllable and an accent on the second syllable (as 
MX) in 2 K 20%=Js 38°, Jon 1", 4°, y 1164, 118%, Dn 9%, Ne 1°", 
except that in y 116* Ginsburg has 738.—S. R. D.] 

Page 79, § 22 8, before WEH'TI] insert exceptions to b are. After 
Jer 39” add w 52°; and for Ez 9° read Ezr 9°. 

{So Baer (cf. his note on Jud 20%; also on Jer 39”, and several 
of the other passages in question): but Ginsburg only in ro of the 
exceptions to 6, and Jacob ben Hayyim and Kittel only in 5, viz. 
Jer 39”, Pr 117, 151, w 52°, Ezr 9°—S, R. D.] 

Page 111, line 12, for 719 yvead N17, 

Page 123, § 45 ¢, add: cf. also 1357.) followed by nx, Is 13”, 
Am 4" (§ 115 d). 

Page 175, § 67. See B. Halper, ‘ The Participial formations of the 
Geminate Verbs’ in 7A W. 1910, pp. 42 ff., 99 ff., 201 ff. (also dealing 
with the regular verb). 


Page 177, at the end of § 67 g the following paragraph has been 
accidentally omitted : 

Rem. According to the prevailing view, this strengthening of the 
first radical is merely intended to give the bi-literal stem at least 
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a tri-literal appearance. (Possibly aided by the analogy of verbs }5, 
as P. Haupt has suggested to me in conversation.) But cf. Kantzsch, 
‘ Die sog. aramaisierenden Formen der Verba y”y im Hebr.’ in Oriental. 
Studien zum 70. Geburtstag Th. Noldekes, 1906, p. 771 ff. It is there 
shown (1) that the sharpening of the rst radical often serves to empha- 
size a particular meaning (cf. 73, but my, on and on), 3D) and 3D’, 
ow and Cv’), and elsewhere no doubt to dissimilate the vowels (as 
gee 7, never “2, bay, &e.): (2) that the sharpening of the 1st 
radical often appears to be occasioned by the nature of the first letter 
of the stem, especially when it is a sibilant. Whether the masoretic 
pronunciation is based on an early tradition, or the Masora has arbi- 
trarily adopted aramaizing forms to attain the above objects, must be 
left undecided. 

Page 193, the second and third paragraphs should have the marginal 
letters d and e respectively. 

Page 200, § 72 2, line 2, after Est 2° add 4". 

Page 232, $ 84% s, add MODY 2 § 13”. 

Page 236, § 85, add NPD Ezr 4”. 

Page 273, § 93 ¢q end, add nindin Jer 5°, DS, Dvipy Ez 20°, 
ning’ Is 49%, DDDY La 1'6 (cf. Konig, ii. 109). 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations have occasionally been used for works and 
periodicals frequently quoted :— 


AJSL. 
CIS. 


American Journal of Semitic Languages. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 


Ed.Mant.=Biblia Hebraica ex recensione Sal. Norzi edidit Raphael 


Jabl. 
JOR. 
KAT. 


Lexicon 


ZA, 
LAW. 
ZDMG. 


ZDPY. 


Hayyim Basila, Mantuae 1742~4. 
Bibhia Hebraica ex recensione D. E. Jablonski, Berolini, 1699: 
Jewish Quarterly Review. 


= Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 3rd ed. by 


H. Zimmern and H. Winckler, 2 vols., Berlin, 1902 f. 

A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, based 
on the Thesaurus and Lexicon of Gesenius, by F. Brown, 
8. R. Driver, and C. A. Briggs, Oxford, 1906. 

J. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen. 
Lpz. 1889-94. 

Nachrichten der Géttinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 

Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. Vienna, 1898 ff. 

Realencyclopidie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 
3rd ed. by A. Hauck. Lpz. 1896 ff. 

Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology. London, 
1879 ff. 

Revue des Etudes Juives. Paris, 1880 ff. 

The (Hebrew) Pentateuch of the Samaritans. 

Sacred Books of the Old Testament, ed. by P. Haupt. Lpz. 
and Baltimore, 1893 ff. 

Theologische Literaturzeitung, ed. by E. Schiirer. Lpz. 
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THE SILOAM INSCRIPTION. 


HEBREW GRAMMAR 


INTRODUCTION 


$1. The Semitic Languages in General. 


B. Stade, Lekrb, der hebr. Gramm., Lpz. 1879, § 2 ff. ; E. Konig, Hist.-krit. 
Lehrgeb. der hebr. Spr., i. Lpz. 1881, § 33 H. Strack, Einl. in das A.T., 6th ed., 
Munich, 1906, p. 231 ff. (a good bibliography of all the Semitic dialects) ; 
Th. Néldeke, article ‘Semitic Languages’, in the gth ed. of the Encycl. Brit. 
(Die semit. Sprachen, 2nd ed., Lpz. 1899), and Beitr. zur sem. Sprachwiss., Strassb., 
1904; W. Wright, Lectures on the Comparative Granimar of the Semitic Languages, 
Cambr. 1890; H. Reckendorf, ‘ Zur Karakteristik der sem. Sprachen,’ in the 
Actes du X™* Congrés internat. des Orientalistes (at Geneva in 1894), iii. 1 ff., 
Leiden, 1896; O. E. Lindberg, Vergl. Gramm. der sem. Sprachen, i A: Konsonan- 
tismus, Gothenburg, 1897; H. Zimmern, Vergl. Gramm. der sem. Sprachen, 
Berlin, 1898; E. Kénig, Hebrdisch und Semitisch: Prolegomena und Grundlinien 
einer Gesch. der sem. Sprachen, &c., Berlin, 1901; C. Brockelmann, Semitische 
Sprachwissenschaft, Lpz. 1906, Grundriss der vergl. Gramm. der sem. Sprachen, 
vol. i (Laut- und Formenlehre), parts 1-5, Berlin, 1907 f. and his Kurzgef/. 
vergleichende Gramm. (Porta Ling. Or.) Berlin, 1908.—The material contained 
in inscriptions has been in process of collection since 1881 in the Paris 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. To this the best introductions are M. Lidz- 
barski’s Handbuch der Nordsem. Epigraphik, Weimar, 1898, in 2 parts (text and 
plates), and his Ephemeris zur sem. Epigraphik (5 parts published), Giessen, 
1900 f. [G. A. Cooke, Hundbook of North-Semitic Inscriptions, Oxford, 1903}. 


1. The Hebrew language is one branch of a great family of lan- 
guages in Western Asia which was indigenous in Palestine, Phoenicia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Assyria, and Arabia, that is to say, 
in the countries extending from the Mediterranean to the other side 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, and from the mountains of Armenia to 
the southern coast of Arabia. In early times, however, it spread from 
Arabia over Abyssinia, and by means of Phoenician colonies over many 
islands and sea-boards of the Mediterranean, as for instance to the 
Carthaginian coast. No comprehensive designation is found in early 
times for the languages and nations of this family; the name Semtes 
or Semitic’ languages (based upon the fact that according to Gn 107 * 
almost all nations speaking these languages are descended from 
Shem) is, however, now generally accepted, and has accordingly been 
retained here.? 


1 First used by Schlézer in Eichhorn’s Repertorium fiir dibl. u. morgentl. 
Literatur, 1781, p. 161. 

2 From Shem are derived (Gn 10%) the Aramaean and Arab families 
as well as the Hebrews, but not the Canaanites (Phoenicians), who are traced 
back to Ham (vv. *'5#), although their language belongs decidedly to what 
is now called Semitic. The language of the Babylonians and Assyrians also 
was long ago shown to be Semitic, just as ASSur (Gn 10”) is included among 
the sons of Shem. 
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6 2. The better known Semitic languages may be subdivided! as 
follows :— 


I. The South Semitic or Arabic branch. To this belong, besides 
the classical literary language of the Arabs and the modern vulgar 
Arabic, the older southern Arabic preserved in the Sabaean inscrip- 
tions (less correctly called Himyaritic), and its offshoot, the Ge‘ez or 
Ethiopic, in Abyssinia. 

II. The Middle Semitic or Canaanitish branch. To this belongs 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament with its descendants, the New 
Hebrew, as found especially in the Mishna (see below, § 3 a), and 
Rabbinic ; also Phoenician, with Punic (in Carthage and its colonies), 
and the various remains of Canaanitish dialects preserved in names of 
places and persons, and in the inscription of MéSa‘, king of Moab. 


C III. The North Semitic or Aramaic branch. The subdivisions 
of this are—(1) The Eastern Aramaic or Syriac, the literary language 
of the Christian Syrians. The religious books of the Mandaeans 
(Nasoraeans, Sabians, also called the disciples of St. John) represent 
a very debased offshoot of this. A Jewish modification of Syriac is 
to be seen in the language of the Rabylonian Talmud. (2) The 
Western or Palestinian Aramaic, incorrectly called also ‘Chaldee’.? 
This latter dialect is represented in the Old Testament by two words 
in Gn 31”, by the verse Jer 10", and the sections Dn 2‘ to 7”; 
Ezr 4° to 6%, and 7'°8 as well as by a number of non-Jewish 
inscriptions and Jewish papyri (see below, under m), but especially 
by a considerable section of Jewish literature (Targums, Palestinian 
Gemara, &c.). To the same branch belongs also the Samaritan, with 
its admixture of Hebrew forms, and, except for the rather Arabic 
colouring of the proper names, the idiom of the Nabataean inscriptions 
in the Sinaitic peninsula, in the East of Palestine, &c. 

For further particulars about the remains of Western Aramaic (including 


those in the New Test., in the Palmyrene and Egyptian Aramaic inseriptions) 
see Kautzsch, Gramm. des Biblisch-Aramédischen, Lpz. 1884, p. 6 ff. 


d IV. The East Semitic branch, the language of the Assyrio- 
Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions, the third line of the Achaemenian 
inscriptions. 


On the importance of Assyrian for Hebrew philology especially from a 
lexicographical point of view ef. Friedr. Delitzsch, Prolegomena eines neuen 


1 For conjectures as to the gradual divergence of the dialects (first the 
Babylonian, then Canaanite, including Hebrew, lastly Aramaic and Arabic) 
from primitive Semitic, see Zimmern, KAT.', ii. p. 644 ff. 

? In a wider sense all Jewish Aramaic is sometimes called ‘Chaidee’. 
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hebr.-aram. Worterbuchs zum A.T., Lpz. 1886; P. Haupt, ‘Assyrian Phonology, 
&c.,’ in Hebraica, Chicago, Jan. 1885, vol. i. 3; Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik, 
2nd ed., Berlin, 1906. 


If the above division into four branches be reduced to two principal 
groups, No. I, as South Semitic, will be contrasted with the three 
North Semitic branches.’ 


All these languages stand to one another in much the same relation as those 
of the Germanic family (Gothic, Old Norse, Danish, Swedish ; High and Low 
German in their earlier and later dialects), or as the Slavonic languages 
(Lithuanian, Lettish ; Old Slavonic, Serbian, Russian ; Polish, Bohemian). 
They are now either wholly extinct, as the Phoenician and Assyrian, or 
preserved only in a debased form, as Neo-Syriac among Syrian Christians 
and Jews in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan, Ethiopic (Ge‘ez) in the later 
Abyssinian dialects (Tigré, Tigrina, Amharic), and Hebrew among some 
modern Jews, except in so far as they attempt a purely literary reproduction 
of the language of the Old Testament. Arabic alone has not only occupied 
to this day its original abode in Arabia proper, but has also forced its way in 
all directions into the domain of other languages. 

The Semitic family of languages is bounded on the East and North by another 
of still wider extent, which reaches from India to the western limits of 
Europe, and is called Indo-Germanic? since it comprises, in the most varied 
ramifications, the Indian (Sanskrit), Old and New Persian, Greek, Latin, 
Slavonic, as well as Gothic and the other Germanic languages. With the 
Old Egyptian language, of which Coptic is a descendant, as well as with the 
languages of north-western Africa, the Semitic had from the earliest times 
much in common, especially in grammatical structure ; but on the other 
hand there are fundamental differences between them, especially from a 
lexicographical point of view ; see Erman, ‘ Das Verhiltnis des Aegyptisclen 
zu den semitischen Sprachen,’ in the ZDMG. xlvi, 1892, p. 93 ff., and Brockel- 
mann, Grundriss, i. 3. 


3. The grammatical structure of the Semitic family of languages, 
as compared with that of other languages, especially the Indo-Germanic, 
exhibits numerous peculiarities which collectively constitute its dis- 
tinctive character, although many of them are found singly in other 
languages. These are—(a) among the consonants, which in fact form 
the substance of these languages, occur peculiar gutturals of different 
grades; the vowels are subject, within the same consonantal frame- 
work, to great changes in order to express various modifications of 
the same stem-meaning; (6) the word-stems are almost invariably 
triliteral, i.e. composed of three consonants; (c) the verb is restricted 
to two tense-forms, with a peculiarly regulated use; (d) the noun 
has only two genders (masc. and fem.); and peculiar expedients are 
adopted for the purpose of indicating the case-relations; (e) the 


1 Hommel, Grundriss der Geogr. und Gesch. des alten Orients, Munich, 1904, 
p. 75 ff., prefers to distinguish them as Eastern and Western Semitic 
branches. Their geographical position, however, is of less importance than 
the genealogical relation of the various groups of dialects, as rightly pointed 
out by A. Jeremias in Th.LZ. 1906, col. 291. 

2 First by Klaproth in Asia Polyglotta, Paris, 1823 ; cf. Leo Meyer in Naci- 
richten d. Gott, Gesellschaft, 1901, p. 454. 
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oblique cases of the personal pronoun, as well as all the possessive 
pronouns and the pronominal object of the verb, are denoted by forms 
appended directly to the governing word (suffixes); (f) the almost 
complete absence of compounds both in the noun (with the exception 
of many proper names) and in the verb; (g) great simplicity in the 
expression of syntactical relations, e.g. the small number of particles, 
and the prevalence of simple co-ordination of clauses without periodic 
structure. Classical Arabic and Syriac, however, form a not un- 
important exception as regards the last-mentioned point. 


& 4. From a lexicographical point of view also the vocabulary of the 
Semites differs essentially from that of the Indo-Germanic languages, 
although there is apparently more agreement here than in the grammar. 
A considerable number of Semitic roots and stems agree in sound 
with synonyms in the Indo-Germanic family. But apart from ex- 
pressions actually borrowed (see below, under 2), the real similarity 
may be reduced to imitative words (onomatopoetica), and to those 
in which one and the same idea is represented by similar sounds in 
consequence of a formative instinct common to the most varied 
families of language. Neither of these proves any historic or generic 
relation, for which an agreement in grammatical structure would also 
be necessary. 


Comp. Friedr. Delitzsch, Studien iiber indogermanisch-semitische Wurzelverwandl- 
schaft, Lpz. 1873; Nédldechen, Semit. Glossen zu Fick und Curtius, Magdeb. 
1876 f.; MeCurdy, Aryo-Semitic Speech, Andover, U.S. A., 1881. The phonetic 
relations have been thoroughly investigated by H. Méller in Semitisch und 
Indogermanisch, Teil i, Konsonanten, Copenhagen and Lpz. 1907, a work which 
has evoked considerable criticism. 

h As onomatopoetic words, or as stem-sounds of a similar character, we may 


compare, e. g. ppd, qn Aeixe, lingo, Skt. lh, Eng. to lick, Fr. lécher, Germ. 
lecken ; bb; (cf. bos, bay) kuvAiw, volvo, Germ, quellen, wallen, Eng. to well ; 
TE, 01H, nn xaparra, Pers, khdridan, Ital. grattare, Fr. gratter, Eng. to 
grate, to scratch, Germ. kratzen ; pb Srango, Germ. brechen, &c. ; Reuss, Gesch. 


der hl. Schriften A.T.’s, Braunschw. 1881, p. 38, draws attention moreover 
to the Semitic equivalents for earth, six, seren, horn, to sound, to measure, to mix, 
to smell, to place, clear, to kneel, raven, goat, ox, &c. An example of a somewhat 
different kind is am, ham (sam), gam, kam, in the sense of the German samt, 
zusammen, together; in Hebrew DON (whence MON people, properly assembly), Dy 
(with) samt, D3 also, moreover, Arab. Yt} to collect; Pers. ham, hamah (at the 
same time); Skt. sama (with), Gk. dpa (dudw), duds, dpod (SmAos, Suados), and 
harder xovds, Lat. cum, cumulus, cunctus ; with the corresponding sibilant Skt. 
sam, Gk. avy, fdr, fuvds = xowvds, Goth. sama, Germ. samt, sammeln ; but many of 
these instances are doubtful. 


2 Essentially different from this internal eonnexion is the occur- 
rence of the same words in different languages, where one language 
has borrowed directly from the other. Such loan-words are— 
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(a) In Hebrew: some names of objects which were originally indi- 
genous in Babylonia and Assyria (see a comprehensive list of Assyrio- 
Babylonian loan-words in the Hebrew and Aramaic of the Old Testament 
in Zimmern and Winckler, KAT, ii. p. 648 ff.), in Egypt, Persia, or 
India, e. g. IN" (also in the plural) river, from Egyptian yoor, generally as the 
name of the Nile (late Egypt. yaro, Assyr. yaru’u), although it is possible that 
a pure Semitic IN' has been confounded with the Egyptian name of the Nile 
(so Zimmern) ; ne (Egyptian) Nile-reed (see Lieblein, ‘Mots égyptiens dans 
la Bible,’ in PSBA. 1898, p. 202 f.); DAB (in Zend pairidaéza, cireumvalla- 
tion =mapddeoos) pleasure-garden, park; }\DVIN daric, Persian gold coin; Dan 
peacocks, perhaps from the Malabar tégai or téghai. Some of these words are 
also found in Greek, as DBD (Pers. karbds, Skt. karpdsa) cotton, xapracos, 
carbasus. On the other hand it is doubtful if HP corresponds to the Greek 
anos, «Bos, Skt. kapt, ape. 

(b) In Greek, &c. : some originally Semitic names of Asiatic products and 
articles of commerce, e. g. P33 Bvogos, byssus ; 990 AiBavos, ABavywréds, incense ; 
132 navn, xdvva, canna, cane ; JOD xvuvov, cuminum, cumin ; NY YP xagoia, 
cassia ; bya Kapnros, camelus ; paw dppaBav, arrhabo, arrha, pledge. Such 
transitions have perhaps been brought about chiefly by Phoenician trade. 
Cf. A. Miller, ‘Semitische Lehnworte im Alteren Griechisch,’ in Bezzen- 
berger’s Bettrdge zur Kunde der Indo-germ. Sprachen, Gottingen, 1877, vol. i. 
p. 273 ff.; E. Ries, Quae res et vocabula a gentibus semiticis in Graeciam pervenerint, 
Breslau, 1890; Muss-Arnolt, ‘Semitic words in Greek and Latin,’ in the 
Transactions of the American Phillogical Association, xxiii. p. 35 ff.; H. Lewy, Dre 
semitischen Fremdworter im Griech., Berlin, 1895; J. H. Bondi, Dem hebr.-phéniz. 
Sprachzuweige angehir. Lehnwirter in hieroglyph. u. hieratischen Texten, Lpz. 1886. 


5. No system of writing is ever so perfect as to be able to reproduce 
the sounds of a language in all their various shades, and the writing 
of the Semites has one striking fundamental defect, viz. that only the 
consonants (which indeed form the substance of the language) are 
written as real letters,’ whilst of the vowels only the longer are 
indicated by certain representative consonants (see below, § 7). 
It was only later that special small marks (points or strokes below 
or above the consonants) were invented to represent to the eye all 
the vowel-sounds (see § 8). These are, however, superfluous for 
the practised reader, and are therefore often wholly omitted in 
Semitic manuscripts and printed texts. Semitic writing, moreover, 
almost invariably proceeds from right to left.? 


1 So also originally the Ethiopic writing, which afterwards represented 
the vowels by small appendages to the consonants, or by some other change 
in their form. On the Assyrio-Babylonian cuneiform wiiting, which like- 
wise indicates the vowels, see the next note, ad fin. 

3 The Sabaean (Himyaritic) writing runs occasionally from left to right, 
and even alternately in both directions (boustrophedon), but as a rule from 
right to left. In Ethiopic writing the direction from left to right has become 
the rule; some few old inscriptions exhibit, however, the opposite direction. 
The cuneiform writing also runs from left to right, but this is undoubtedly 
borrowed from a non-Semitic people. Cf. § 5 d, note 3. 
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With the exception of the Assyrio-Babylonian (cuneiform), all 
varieties of Semitic writing, although differing widely in some respects, 
are derived from one and the same original alphabet, represented on 
extant monuments most faithfully by the characters used on the stele 
of Mé%a‘, king of Moab (see below, § 2d), and in the old Phoenician 
inscriptions, of which the bronze bowls from a temple of Baal 
(CIS. i. 22 ff. and Plate IV) are somewhat earlier than MéSa’, The 
old Hebrew writing, as it appears on the oldest monument, the Siloam 
inscription (see below, § 2 d), exhibits essentially the same character. 
The old Greek, and indirectly all European alphabets, are descended 
from the old Phoenician writing (see § 5 2). 


[See the Table of Alphabets at the beginning of the Grammar, which shows 
the relations of the older varieties of Semitic writing to one another and 
especially the origin of the present Hebrew characters from their primitive 
forms. For a mere complete view, see Gesenius’ Seripturae linguaeque Phoeniciae 
monumenta, Lips. 1837, 4to, pt. i. p.15 ff., and pt. iii. tab. 1-5. From numerous 
monuments since discovered, our knowledge of the Semitic characters, 
especially the Phoenician, has become considerably enlarged and more 
accurate. Cf, the all but exhaustive bibliography (from 1616 to 1896) in 
Lidzbarski’s Handbuch der Nordsemitischen Epigraphik, i. p. 4 ff, and on the 
origin of the Semitic alphabet, ibid., p. 173 ff., and Ephemeris (see the heading 
of § 1 a above), i. pp. 109 ff., 142, 261 ff., and his ‘Altsemitische Texte’, pt. i, 
Kanaandische Inschriften (Moabite, Old-Hebrew, Phoenician, Punic), Giessen, 
1907.—On the origin and development of the Hebrew characters and the best 
tables of alphabets, see § 5 a, last note, and especially § 5 e. 


m 6. As regards the relative age of the Semitic languages, the oldest 
literary remains of them are to be found in the Assyrio-Babylonian 
(cuneiform) inscriptions,’ with which are to be classed the earliest 
Hebrew fragments occurring in the old Testament (see § 2). 

The earliest non-Jewish Aramaic inscriptions known to us are that 
of “Dt king of Hamath (early eighth cent. B.c.), on which see Néldeke, 
ZA. 1908, p. 376, aud that found at Teima, in N. Arabia, in 1880, 
probably of the fifth cent. B.c., cf. E. Littmann in the Monist, xiv. 4 [and 
Cooke, op. cit. p. 195]. The monuments of Kalammus of Sam’al, in the 
reign of Shalmanezer II, 859-829 B.c. (cf. A. Sanda, Die Araméer, Lpz. 
1902, p. 26), and those found in 1888-1891 at Zenjirli in N. Syria, 
including the Hadad inscription of thirty-four lines (early eighth cent. 
B.C.) and the Panammu inscription (740 B.c.), are not in pure 
Aramaic. The Jewish-Aramaic writings begin about the time of 
Cyrus (cf. Ezr 6°"), specially important being the papyri from Assuan 
ed. by Sayce and Cowley, London, 1906 (and in a cheaper form by 
Staerk, Bonn, 1907), which are precisely dated from 471 to 411 B.C., 
and three others of 407 B.c. ed. by Sachau, Berlin, 1907. 

1 According to Hilprecht, The Babylonian Expedition of the University of 


Pennsylvania, i. p. 11 ff., the inscriptions found at Nippur embrace the 
period from about 4000 to 450 B.¢. 
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Monuments of the Arabic branch first appear in the earliest 
centuries A.D. (Sabaean inscriptions, Ethiopic translation of the Bible 
in the fourth or fifth century, North-Arabic literature from tke sixth 
century A. D.). 

It is, however, another question which of these languages has 
adhered longest and most faithfully to the original character of the 
Semitic, and which consequently represents to us the earliest phase 
of its development. For the more or less rapid transformation of the 
sounds and forms of a language, as spoken by uations and races, is 
dependent on causes quite distinct from the growth of a literature, 
| and the organic structure of a language is often considerably impaired 
| even before it has developed a literature, especially by early contact 
| with people of a different language. Thus in the Semitic group, 
the Aramaic dialects exhibit the earliest and greatest decay, next 
| to them the Hebrew-Canaanitish, and in its own way the Assyrian. 
| Arabic, owing to the seclusion of the desert tribes, was the longest 
to retain the original fullness and purity of the sounds and forms 


of words! Even here, however, there appeared, through the revolu- 
tionary influence of Islam, an ever-increasing decay, until Arabic 
at length reached the stage at which we find Hebrew in the Old 


Testament. 


Hence the phenomenon, that in its grammatical structure the aneient 7) 
Hebrew agrees more with the modern than with the ancient Arabic, and 
that the latter, although it only appears as a written language at a later 
period, has yet in many respects preserved a more complete strueture and 
a more original vowel system than the other Semitic languages, ef. Néldeke, 
‘Das klassische Arabisch und die arabischen Dialekte,’ in Beitrége zur 
semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, p. 1 ff. It thus occupies amongst them a 
position similar to that which Sanskrit holds among the Indo-Germanic 
languages, or Gothie in the narrower circle of the Germanic. But even the 
toughest organism of a language often deteriorates, at least in single forms 
and derivatives, while on the contrary, in the midst of what is otherwise 
universal decay, there still remains here and there something original and 
archaic; and this is the case with the Semitic languages. 

Fuller proof of the above statements belongs to the comparative Grammar 
ofthe Semitic languages. It follows, however, from what has been said: (1) that 
the Hebrew language, as found in the sacred literatureof the Jews, has, in respect 


1 Even now the language of some of the Bédawi is mueh purer and more 
archaic than that of the town Arabs. It must, however, be admitted that 
the former exalted estimate of the primitiveness of Arabie has been moderated 
in many respects by the most reeent school of Semitie philology. Much 
apparently original is to be regarded with Néldeke (Die semit. Spr., p. 5 
[ = L£ncycl. Brit., ed. 9, art. Semitic LANeuaGEs, p. 642 ]) only asa modification of 
the original. The assertion that the Arabs exhibit Semitic characteristies in 
their purcst form, should, according to Néldeke, be rather that ‘the in- 
habitants of the desert lands of Arabia, under the influence of the 
extraordinarily monotonous scenery and of a life continually the same amid 
continual ehange, have developed most exclusively some of the principal 
traits of the Semitic race’, 
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to its organic structure, already suffered more considerable losses than the 
Arabic, which appears much later on the historical horizon; (2) that, not- 
withstanding this fact, we cannot at once and in all points concede priority 
to the latter; (3) that it is a mistake to consider with some that the Aramaic, 
on account of its simplicity (which is only due to the decay of its organic 
structure), is the oldest form of Semitic speech. 


§ 2. Sketch of the History of the Hebrew Language. 


See Gesenius, Gesch. der hebr. Sprache u. Schrift, Lpz. 1815, §§ 5-18; Th. 
Noldeke’s art., ‘Sprache, hebraische,’ in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon, Bd. v, Lpz. 
1875; F. Buhl, ‘ Hebriische Sprache,’ in Hauck’s Realencycl. fiir prot. Theol. 
und Kirche, vii (1899), p. 506 ff.; A. Cowley, ‘ Hebrew Language and Literature,’ 
in the forthcoming ed. of the Encycl. Brit.; W.R. Smith in the Encycd. Bibl., 
ii. London, 1go!, p. 1984 ff.; A. Lukyn Williams, ‘Hebrew,’ in Hastings’ 
Dict. of the Bible, ii. p. 325 ff., Edinb. 18¢9. 


a@ 1, The name Hebrew Language usually denotes the language of the 
sacred writings of the Israelites which form the canon of the Old 
Testament. It is also called Ancient Hebrew in contradistinction to 
the New Hebrew of Jewish writings of the post-biblical period (§ 3a). 
The name Hebrew language ("72 fw yAGoou tov ‘EBpaiwy, éBpaicri) 
does not occur in the Old Testament itself. Instead of it we find in Is 
19” the term language of Canaan,’ and N37 in the Jews’ language 
2 K 18% (cf. Is 367%) Neh 13%. In the last-cited passage it already 
agrees with the later (post-exilic) usage, which gradually extended 
the name Jews, Jewish to the whole nation, as in Haggai, Nehemiah, 
and the book of Esther. 


b The distinction between the names Hebrew (Oy “EBpaio.) and Israelites 
(oie ‘5) is that the latter was rather a national name of honour, with 


also a religious significance, employed by the people themselves, while the 
former appears as the less significant name by which the nation was known 
amongst foreigners. Hence in the Old Testament Hebrews are only spoken 
of either when the name is employed by themselves as contrasted with 
foreigners (Gn 40!5, Ex 26% 318 &,, Jon 1°) or when it is put in the 
mouth of those who are not Israelites (Gn 39!4:17 41}? &e.) or, finally, 
when it is used in opposition to other nations (Gn 14)8 4382, Ex 211-18 21%), 
In 1 S 1357 and 14?! the text is clearly corrupt. In the Greek and 
Latin authors, as well as in Josephus, the name ‘Efpaio, Hebraei,? 
&c., alone occurs. Of the many explanatious of the gentilic “ay, the 


derivation from 2) a country on the other side with the derivative suffix *_ 


(§ 86h) appears to be the only one philologically possible. The name 
accordingly denoted the Israelites as being those who inhabited the ‘eber, i.e. 
the district on the other side of the Jordan (or according to others the 
Euphrates), and would therefore originally be only appropriate when used 
by the nations on this side of the Jordan or Euphrates. We must, then, 
suppose that after the crossing of the river in question it had been retained 
by the Abrahamidae as an old-established name, and within certain. limits 
at a a ee PEER 


* That Hebrew in its present form was actually developed in Canaan 
appears from such facts as the use of yam (sea) for the west, négeb (properly dry- 
ness, afterwards as a proper name for the south of Palestine) for the south. 

* The Graeco-Roman form of the name is not directly derived from the 
Hebrew ')2y, but from the Palestinian Aramaic ‘ebrayd, ‘the Hebrew.’ 
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(see above) had become naturalized among them. In referring this name to 
the patronymic Eber, the Hebrew genealogists have assigned to it a much 
more comprehensive signification. For since in Gn 107) (Nu 2474 does not 
apply) Shem is called the father of all the children of Eber, and to the latter 
there also belonged according to Gn 1144 and 1025 Aramean and Arab 
races, the name, afterwards restricted in the form of the gentilic ‘ibrt 
exclusively to the Israelites, must have originally included a considerably 
larger group of countries and nations. The etymological significance of the 
name must in that case not be insisted upon.! 

The term éfpaicri is first used, to denote the old Hebrew, in the prologue C 
to Jesus the son of Sirach (about 130 B.c.), and in the New Testament, Rv 
94. On the other hand it serves in Jn 5?, 1918-17 perhaps also in 192° and 
Rv 1616 to denote what was then the (Aramaic) vernacular of Palestine as 
opposed to the Greek. The meaning of the expression éfpais d:dAexros in Acts 
214, 222, and 2614 is doubtful (cf. Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl.-Aram., p. 19 f.). 
Josephus also uses the term Hebrew both of the old Hebrew and of the 
Aramaic vernacular of his time. 

The Hebrew language is first called the sacred language in the Jewirhi- 
Aramaic versions of the Old Testament, as being the language of the sacred 
books in opposition to the lingua profana, i, e. the Aramaic vulgar tongue. 


2. With the exception of the Old Testament (and apart from the d 
Phoenician inscriptions ; see below, f--h), only very few remains of 
old Hebrew or old Canaanitish literature have been preserved. Of 
the latter—(1) an inscription, unfortunately much injured, of thirty- 
four lines, which was found in the ancient territory of the tribe of 
Reuben, about twelve miles to the east of the Dead Sea, among the 
ruins of the city of Dibon (now Diban), inhabited in earlier times by 
the Gadites, afterwards by the Moabites. In it the Moabite king 
Mé&a‘ (about 850 B.c.) recounts his battles with Israel (cf. 2 K 3**), 
his buildings, and other matters.” Of old Hebrew: (2) an inscription 


| 1 We may also leave out of account the linguistically possible identification 
of the ‘Ibriyyim with the Habiri who appear in the Tell-el-Amarna letters 
(about 1490 B.c.) as freebooters and mercenaries in Palestine and its 
neighbourhood. 

7 This monument, unique of its kind, was first seen in August, 1868, on 
the spot, by the German missionary F. A. Klein. It was afterwards broken 
into pieces by the Arabs, so that only an incomplete copy of the inscription 
could be made. Most of the fragments are now in the Louvre in Paris, 
For the history of the discovery and for the earlier literature relating to the 
stone, see Lidzbarski, Nordsemitische Epigraphik, i. pp. 103 f., 415 f., and in 
the bibliography (under Me), p. 39 ff. ‘The useful reproduction and trans- 
lation of the inscription by Smend and Socin (Freiburg in Baden, 1886) 
was afterwards revised and improved by Nordlander, Die Inschrift des 
Kinigs Mesa von Moab, Lpz. 1896; by Socin and Holzinger, ‘Zur Mcsainschrift’ 
(Berichte der K. Séichsischen Gesell. d. Wiss., Dec. 1897); and by Lidzbarski, 
‘Eine Nachprtifung der Mesainschrift’ (Ephemeris, i. 1, p. 1 ff.; text in his 
Altsemitische Texte, pt. 1, Giessen, 1907); J. Halévy, Revue Sémitique, 1900, 
pp. 236 ff., 289 ff., 1901, p. 297 ff.; M. J. Lagrange, Revue biblique inter- 
nationale, 1901, p. §22 ff.; F. Pratorius in ZDMG. 1905, p. 33 ff., 1906, p. 402. 
Its genuineness was attacked by A. Liwy, Die Echtheit der Moabit, Inschr. im 
Louvre (Wien, 1903), and G. Jahn in Das Buch Daniel, Lpz. 1904, p. 122 ff. 
(also in ZDMG, 1905, p. 723 ff.), but without justification, as shown by 
E. Kénig in ZDMG. 1905, pp. 233 ff. and 743 ff. [Cf. also Driver, Notes on the 
Hebrew Teaxt of the Books of Samuel, Oxford, 1890, p. ]xxxv ff. ; Cooke, op. cit., p. 1 ff.] 
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of six lines (probably of the eighth century B.c.') discovered in June, 
1880, in the tunnel between the Virgin’s Spring and the Pool of 
Siloam at Jerusalem; (3) about furty engraved seal-stones, some of 
them pre-exilic but bearing little except proper names”; (4) coins 
of the Maccabaean prince Simon (from ‘the 2nd year of deliverance’, 
140 and 139 B.C.) and his successors,’ and the coinage of the revolts 
in the times of Vespasian and Hadrian. 


€ 3. In the whole series of the ancient Hebrew writings, as found in 
the Old Testament and also in non-biblical monuments (see above, @), 
the language (to judge from its consonantal formation) remains, as 
regards its general character, and apait from slight changes in form 
and differences of style (see & to w), at about the same stage of 
development. In this form, it may at an early time have been fixed 
as a literary language, and the fact that the books contained in the 
Old Testament were handed down as sacred writings, must have 
contributed to this constant uniformity. 


Jf To this old Hebrew, the language of the Canaanitish or Phoenician‘ stocks 
came the nearest of all the Semitic languages, as is evident partly from the 
many Canaanitish names of persons and places with a Hebrew form and 


meaning which occur in the Old Testament (e.g. PIN DDD, “BD NMP, &e.; 


! Ofthisinscription—unfortunately not dated, but linguistically and palaeo- 
graphically very important—referring to the boring of the tunnel, a facsimile 
is given at the beginning of this grammar. See also Lidzbarski, Nordsemitische 
Epigraphik, i. 105, 163, 439 (bibliography, p. 56 ff.; facsimile, vol. ii, plate xxi, 
1); on the new drawing of it by Socin (ZDPYV. xxii. p. 61 ff. and separately 
published at Freiburg i. B. 1899), see Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i. 53 ff. and 310f. 
(text in Altsemit. Texte, p. 9 f.). Against the view of A. Fischer (ZDMG. 1902, 
p. 800 f.) that the six lines are the continuation of an inscription which 
was never executed, see Lidzbarski, Ephemcris, ii. 71. The inscription was 
removed in 1890, and broken into six or seven pieces in the process, It has 
since been well restored, and is now in the Imperial Museum at Constan- 
tinople. If, as can hardly be doubted, the name rides (i.e. emissio) Is 8° 
refers to the discharge of water from the Virgin’s Spring, through the tunnel 
(so Stade, Gesch. Isr. i. 594), then the latter, and consequently the inscrip- 
tion, was already in existence about 736 B.c. [Cf. Cooke, op. cit., p. 15 ff.] 

2M. A. Levy, Siegel u. Gemmen, &c., Bresl. 1869, p. 33 ff.; Stade, ZAW. 
1897, p. 501 ff. (four old-Semitic seals published in 1896); Lidzbarski, 
Handbuch, i. 169 f.; Ephemeris, i. 10 ff.; W. Nowack, Lehrb. d. hebr. Archdol, 
(Freib. 1894), i. 262 f.; I. Benzinger, Hebr. Archdol.? (Tiibingen, 1907), 
pp. 80, 225 ff., which includes the beautiful seal inscribed CYA Wy yous 
from the castle-hill of Megiddo, found in 1904; [Cooke, p. 362). 

3 De Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, Par. 1874; M. A. Levy, Gesch. 
der jiid. Miinzen, Breslau, 1862; Madden, The Coins of the Jews, Lond. 188) ; 
Reinach, Les monnaies juives, Paris, 1888.—Cf. the literature in Schiirer’s 
Gesch. des jitd.Volkes im Zeitalter J. C3, Lpz. 1901, i. p. 20 ff. ; [Cooke, p. 352 ff.]. 

* qy33) ‘2923 is the native name, common both to the Canaanitish tribes in 
Palestine and to those which dwelt at the foot of the Lebanon and on the 
Syrian coast, whom we call Phoenicians, while they called themselves jvIo 
on their coins. The people of Carthage also called themselves so. 
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on ‘Canaanite glosses’! to Assyrian words in the cuneiform tablets of 
Tell-el-Amarna [about 1400 B.c.] ef. H. Winekler, ‘Die Thontafeln von Tell- 
el-Amarna,’ in Ketlinschr. Bibliothek, vol. v, Berlin, 1896 f, (transcription 
and translation]; J. A. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna-Tafein, Lpz. 1907 f.; 
H. Zimmern, ZA. 1891, p. 154 ff. and KAT.*, p. 651 ff.), and partly from the 
numerous remains of the Phoenician and Punic languages. 

The latter we find in their peculiar writing (§ 1 %, 2) in a great number of 
inscriptions and on coins, copies of which have been collected by Gesenius, 
Judas, Bourgade, Davis, de Vogiié, Levy, P. Schréder, v. Maltzan, Euting, 
but especially in Part I of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, Paris, 1881 ff. 
Among the inscriptions but few public documents are found, e.g. two lists 
of fees for sacrifices; by far the most are epitaphs or votive tablets. Of 
special importance is the inscription on the sarcophagus of King ESminazar 
of Sidon, found in 1855, now in the Louvre; see the bibliography in 
Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigr., i. 23 ff; on the inscription, i. 97 ff., 141f., 
417, 11, plate iv, 2; [Cooke, p. 30 ff.]. To these may be added isolated words 
in Greek and Latin authors, and the Punic texts in Plautus, Poenulus 5, 1-3 
(best treated by Gildemeister in Ritschl’s edition of Plautus, Lips. 1884, 
tom. ii, fase. 5). From the monuments we learn the native orthography, 
from the Greek and Latin transcriptions the pronunciation and vocalization ; 
the two together give a tolerably distinct idea of the language and its relation 
to Hebrew. 


Phoenician (Punic) words occurring in inscriptions are, e.g. bx God, 
DIN man, jl son, NA daughter, sb king, WAY servant, {7D priest, NY sacrifice, 
bya lord, WIZW sun, PIN land, D' sea, {AN stone, DD silver, bina tron, jr oil, 
NY time, AP grave, MIND monument, OP place, ABW bed, b> all, IMS one, 
DY two, Why three, PIN four, WOM five, WL siz, PIW seven, WY ten, 
i> (=Hebr. 7) to be, YOY to hear, MND to open, WI) to row, JID to bless, 
WP3 to seek, &c.. Proper names: jT¥ Sidon, “AY Tyre, SIM Hanno, Syaon 
eee &c. See the complete vocabulary in Lidzbarski, Nordsem, Epigr., 
i, 204 ff. 

Variations from Hebrew in Phoenician orthography and inflection are, h 
e.g. the almost invariable omission of the vowel letters (§ 7 6), as M3 for N23 
house, bp for Sip voice, JT¥ for vy, DIR for pnd priests, nabs (in Plaut. 
alonim) gods; the fem., even in the absolute state, ending in M (ath) (§ 80 b) 
as well as N (6), the relative WX (Hebr. WW), &c. The differences in pro- 
nunciation are more remarkable, especially in Punic, where the } was 
regularly pronounced as %, @. g. pay siifét (judge), vo saliis (three), U7 
ris = WN" head; i and e often as the obscure dull sound of y, e.g. 12a ynnynnu 
(ecce eum), MN (T's) yth; the Y as 0, e.g. WYO Mocar (cf. may LXX, 
Gn 2274 Mwyd). See the vollection of the grammatica] peculiarities in 
Gesenius, Monumenta Phoenicia, p. 430 ff. ; Paul Schréder, Die phiniz. Sprache, 
Halle, 1869; B. Stade, ‘Erneute Priifung des zwischen dem Phinic. und 


Hebr. bestehenden Verwandtschaftsgrades,’ in the Morgenlind. Forschungen, 
Lpz. 1875, p. 169 ff. 


4, As the Hebrew writing on monuments and coins mentioned 2 
in d consists only of consonants, so also the writers of the Old 


1 Cf. inter alia: aparu, also haparw (Assyr. epru, ipru)=IBY ; hullu=dy 
(with hard Y; cf. § 6c, and Assyr. kumri=‘IDY, hazzatu=M3y) ; taskur= 
abr, zuruhu = yin, abadat = WTA, Sahri = "ye, gate ; batnu ‘= ja; belly ; 
kilabi = 293, net saduk= poy (P*rY), &e. (Cf. Bohl, Die Sprache d. Amarnabriefe, 
Lpz. 1909.) 
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Testament books used merely the consonant-signs (§ 1 %), and even 
now the written scrolls of the Law used in the synagogues must not, 
according to ancient custom, contain anything more. The present 
pronunciation of this consonantal text, its vocalization and accentua- 
tion, rest on the tradition of the Jewish schools, as it was finally fixed 
by the system of punctuation (§ 7 A) introduced by Jewish scholars 
about the seventh century a.p.; cf. § 3 6. 

ke An earlier stage in the development of the Canaanitish-Hebrew 
language, i.e. a form of it anterior to the written documents now 
extant, when it must have stood nearer to the common language of 
the united Semitic family, can still be discerned in its principal 
features :—(1) from many archaisms preserved in the traditional 
texts, especially in the names of persons and places dating from 
earlier times, as well as in isolated forms chiefly occurring in poetic 
style; (2) in general by an a posteriori conclusion from traditional 
forms, 30 far as according to the laws and analogies of phonetic 
change they clearly point to an older phase of the language; and 
(3) by comparison with the kindred languages, especially Arabic, in 
which this earlier stage of the language has been frequently preserved 
even down to later times (§ 1 m, 7). In numerous instances in 
examining linguistic phenomena, the same—and consequently so much 
the more certain—result is attained by each of these three methods. 


Although the systematic investigation of the linguistic development in- 
dicated above belongs to comparative Semitic philology, it is nevertheless 
indispensable for the scientific treatment of Hebrew to refer to the ground- 
forms' so far as they can be ascertained and to compare the corresponding 
forms in Arabic. Even elementary grammar which treats of the forms of the 
language occurring in the Old Testament frequently requires, for their 
explanation, a reference to these ground-forms. 


1 6. Even in the language of the Old Testament, notwithstanding 
its general uniformity, there is noticeable a certain progress from 
an earlier to a later stage. Two periods, though with some 
reservations, may be distinguished: the first, down to the end of the 
Babylonian exile; and the second, after the exile. 

m To the former belongs, apart from isolated traces of a later 
revision, the larger half of the Old Testament books, viz. (a) of the 
prose and historical writings, a large part of the Pentateuch and 
of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings ; (6) of the poetical, perhaps 


1 Whether these can be described simply as ‘primitive Semitic’ is a 
question which may be left undecided here, 
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a part of the Psalms and Proverbs; (c) the writings of the earlier 
prophets (apart from various later additions) in the following chrono- 
logical order: Amos, Hosea, Isaiah I, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk, Obadiah (?), Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah II (ch. 40-55). 
The beginning of this period, and consequently of Hebrew literature 
generally, is undoubtedly to be placed as early as the time of Moses, although 
the Pentateuch in its present form, in which very different strata may be 
still clearly recognized, is to be regarded as a gradual production of the 


centuries after Moses. Certain linguistic peculiarities of the Pentateuch, 
which it was once customary to regard as archaisms, such as the epicene 


use of IYI boy, youth, for My? girl, and Nin for N71, are merely to be attributed 
to a later redactor ; ef. § 17 ¢. 


The linguistic character of the various strata of the Pentateuch has been 
examined by Ryssel, De Elohistae Pentateuchici sermone, Lpz. 1878; Konig, De 
criticae sacrae argumento e linguae legibus repetito, Lpz. 1879 (analysis of Gn 1-11); 
F. Giesebrecht, ‘Der Sprachgebr. des hexateuchischen Elohisten,’ in ZAW. 
1881, p. 177 ff., partly inodified by Driver in the Journal of Philology, vol. xi. 
p. 201 ff.; Krdutlein, Die sprachl. Verschiedenheiten in den Hexateuchquellen, Lpz. 
1908..—Abundant matter is afforded also by Holzinger, Einleitung in den 
Hexateuch, Freib. 1893; Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament 8, 
Edinburgh, 1908; Strack, Linleitung ins A. T.6, Munich, 1906; Kdénig, 
Einleitung in das A.T., Bonn, 1893. 


6. Even in the writings of this first period, which embraces 
about 600 years, we meet, as might be expected, with considerable 
differences in linguistic form and style, which are due partly to 
differences in the time and place of composition, and partly to the 
individuality and talent of the authors. Thus Isaiah, for example, 
writes quite differently from the later Jeremiah, but also differently 
from his contemporary Micah. Amongst the historical books of 
this period, the texts borrowed from earlier sources have a linguistic 
colouring perceptibly different from those derived from later sources, 
or passages which belong to the latest redactor himself. Yet the 
structure of the language, and, apart from isolated cases, even 
the vocabulary and phraseology, are on the whole the same, especially 
in the prose books. 

But the poetic language is in many ways distinguished from 
prose, not only by a rhythm due to more strictly balanced (parallel) 
members and definite metres (see 7), but also by peculiar words 
and meanings, inflexions and syntactical constructions which it uses 
in addition to those usual in prose. This distinction, however, does 
not go far as, for example, in Greek. Many of these poetic pecu- 
liarities occur in the kindred languages, especially in Aramaic, as 
the ordinary modes of expression, and probably are to be regarded 
largely as archaisms which poctry retained. Some perhaps, also, are 


n 


qd 
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embellishments which the Hebrew poets who knew Aramaic adopted 
into their language.’ 

The prophets, at least the earlier, in language and rhythm are to 
be regarded almost entirely as poets, except that with them the 
sentences are often more extended, and the parallelism ir less regular 
and balanced than is the case with the poets properly so called. The 
language of the later prophets, on the contrary, approaches nearer 
to prose. 


yr On the rkyihm of Hebrew poetry, see besides the Commentaries on the 
poetical books and Introductions to the O.T., J. Ley, Grundziige des Rhythmus, 
d'c., Halle, 1875; Leitfaden der Metrik der hebr. Poesie, Halle, 1887; ‘ Die metr. 
Beschaffenheit des B. Hiob,’ in Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1895, iv, 1897, 1; Grimme, 
‘Abriss der bibl.-hebr. Metrik,’ ZDMG. 1896, p. 529 ff., 1897, p. 683 ff. ; 
Psalmenprobleme, &e., Freiburg (Switzerland), 1902 (on which see Beer in 
ThLZ. 1903, no. 11); ‘Gedanken tiber hebr. Metrik,’ in Altschiiler’s Véertel- 
Jjahrschrift, i (1903), 1 ff.; Ddller, Rhythmus, Metrik u. Strophik in d. bibl.-hebr. 
Poesie, Paderborn, 18y9; Schloegl, De re metrica veterum Hebraeorum disputatio, 
Vindobonae, 1899 (on the same lines as Grimme) ; but especially Ed. Sievers, 
Metrische Studien : i Studien zur hebr. Metrik, pt. 1 Untersuchungen, pt. 2 Textproben, 
Lpz. 1901: ii Die hebr. Genesis, 1 Texte, 2 Zur Quellenscheidung u. Textkritik, Lpz. 
1904 f, : ili Samuel, Lpz. 19073; Amos metrisch bearbeitet (with H. Guthe), Lpz. 
1907; and his Alttest. Miszellen (1 Is 24-27, 2 Jona, 3 Deutero-Zechariah, 
4 Malachi, 5 Hosea, 6 Joel, 7 Obadiah, 8 Zephaniah, 9 Haggai, 10 Micah), 
Lpz. 1904-7.—As a guide to Sievers’ system (with some criticism of his 
principles’ see Baumann, ‘ Die Metrik u. das A.T.,’ in the Theol. Rundschau, viii 
(1905), 41 ff.; W. H. Cobb, A criticism of systems of Hebrew Metre, Oxford, 1905 ; 
Cornill, Hinleittung ins A.T.', Tibingen, 1905, p..11 ff.; Rothstein, Zeitschr. 
Sir d. ev. Rel.-Unterricht, 1907, p. 188 ff. and his Grundztige des hebr. Rkythmus, 
Lpz. 1909 (also separately Psalmentexte u. der Text des Hohen Liedes, Lpz. 1909) ; 
W. R. Arnold, ‘The rhythms of the ancient Heb.,’ in 0. T. and Semitic Studies 
in memory of W. R. Harper, i. 165 ff., Chicago, 1907, according to whom the 
number of syllables between the beats is only limited by the physiological 
possibilities of phoneties; C. v. Orelli, ‘Zur Metrik der alttest. Propheten- 
schriften,’ in his Kommentar zu den kl. Propheten®, p. 236 ff., Munich, 1908.— 
In full agreement with Sievers is Baethgen, Psalmen’, p. xxvi ff., Gdttingen, 
1904. (Cf. Budde in DB. iv. 3 ff.; Duhm in EB. iii. 3793 ff.) 

Of all views of this matter, the only one generally accepted as sound was 
at first Ley's and Budde’s discovery of the Qina- or Lamentation-Verse (ZAW’. 
1882, 5 ff ; 1891, 234 ff.; 1892, 31 ff.). On their predecessors, Lowth, de 
Wette, Ewald, see Léhr, Klagelied?, p. 9. This verse, called by Duhm ‘long 
verse’, by Sievers simply ‘ five-syllabled’ (Fiinfer), consists of two members, 
the second at least one beat shorter than the other. That a regular repetition 
of an equal number of syllables in arsis and thesis was observed by other 
poets, had been established by Ley, Duhm, Gunkel, Grimme, and others, 
especially Zimmern, who cites a Babylonian hynin in which the members 
are actually marked (ZA. x. 1 ff., xii. 382 ff.; cf also Delitzsch, Das baby. 
Weltschipfungsepos, Lpz. 1896, pp. 60 ff.). Recently, however, E. Sievers, the 
recognized authority on metre in other branches of literature, has indicated, 
in the works mentioned above, a number of fresh facts and views, which 
have frequently been confirmed by the conclusions of Ley and others. The 
most important are as follows :— 

Hebrew poetry, as distinguished from the quantitative Classical and Arabic 


1 That already in Isaiah’s time (second half of the eighth century B. c.) 
educated Hebrews, or at least officers of state, understood Aramaic, while 
the common people in Jerusalem did not, is evident from 2 K 18%6 (Is 361). 
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and the syllabic Syriac verse, is accentual. The number of unstressed 
syllables between the beats (ictus) is, however, not arbitrary, but the scheme 
of the verse is based on an irregular anapaest which inay undergo rhythmical 
modifications (e. g. resolving the ictus into two syllables, or lengthening the 
arsis so as to give a double accent) and contraction, e.g. of the first two 
syllables. The foot always concludes with the ictus, so that toneless endings, 
due to change of pronunciation or corruption of the text, are to be dis- 
regarded, although as a rule the ictus coincides with the Hebrew word- 
accent. The metrical scheme consists of combinations of feet in series (of 2, 
3 or 4), and of these again in periods—double threes, very frequently, double 
fours in narrative, fives in Lamentations (see above) and very often else- 
where, and sevens. Sievers regards the last two metres as catalectic double 
threes and fours. Connected sections do not always maintain the same 
metre throughout, but often exhibit a mixture of metres. 

It can no longer be doubted that in the analysis of purely poetical 
passages, this system often finds ready confirmation and leads to textual and 
literary results, such as the elimination of glosses. There are, however, 
various difficulties in carrying out the scheme consistently and extending it 
to the prophetical writings and still more to narrative: (1) not infrequently 
the required number of feet is only obtained by sacrificing the clearly 
marked parallelism, or the grammatical connexion (e.g. of the construct 
state with its genitive), and sometimes even by means of doubtful emenda- 
tions ; (2) the whole system assumes a correct transmission of the text and 
its pronunciation, for neither of which is there the least guarantee. To sum 
up, our conclusion at present is that for poetry proper some assured and 
final results have been already obtained, and others may be expected, 
from the principles laid down by Sievers, although, considering the way in 
which the text has been transmitted, a /avililess arrangement of metres can- 
not be expected. Convincing proof of the consistent use of the same metrical 
schemes in the prophets, and a fortiori in narrative, can hardly be brought 
forward. 

The great work of D. H. Miller, Die Propheten in ihrer urspriingl. Form (2 vols., 
Vienna, 1896; cf. his Strophenbau u. Responsion, ibid. 1898, and Komposition u. 
Strophenbau, ibid. 1907), is a study of the most important monuments of 
early Semitic poetry from the point of view of strophic structure and the 
use of the refrain, i. e. the repetition of the same or similar phrases or words 
in corresponding positions in different strophes. 

The arrangement of certain poetical passages in verse-form required by 
early scribal rules (Ex 15!79; Dt 321-8; Ju 5; 1S 2!-; 28 22, 2317-7; 
18, 136; Pr. 3119-81; 5 Ch 168-55: cf. also Jo 129%; Ee 327°; Est 9’~°) has 
nothing to do with the question of metre in the above sense. 

Words are used in poetry, for which others are customary in prose, e.g. § 
VAIN man = D'S ; nix path = 153 ; nb word =F; TIM to se=TN1; TNX 
to come= 2. 

To the poetic meanings of words belongs the use of certain poetic epithets as 
substantives; thus, for example, IN (only in constr. st. YAN) the strong one 
for God; WAX the strong one for bull, horse ; 929 alba for luna; TN enemy for 
aN. 

Of word-forms, we may note, e.g. the longer forms of prepositions of place 
(§ 103 7) vy aby soy = bie “Y= "TY; the endings '__, } in the noun (§ 90); 
the pronominal suffixes 319, Wot, ip_s for D, D_, O_ (§ 58); the plural 


7 ory 


ending j'__. for D’__ (§ 87 ¢). To the syntax belongs the far more sparing 
use of the article, of the relative pronoun, of the accusative particle MN; the 


construct state even before prepositions; the shortened imperfect with the 
same meaning as the ordinary form (§ 109 *); the wider governing power of 
prepositions ; and in general a forciblo brevity of expression. 
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t 7. The second period of the Hebrew language and literature, 
after the return from the exile until the Maccabees (about 160 B.c.), 
is chiefly distinguished by a constantly closer approximation of the 
language to the kindred western Aramaic dialect. This is due to the 
influence of the Aramaeans, who lived in close contact with the recent 
and thinly-populated colony in Jerusalem, and whose dialect was 
already of importance as being the official language of the western 
half of the Persian empire. Nevertheless the supplanting of Hebrew 
by Aramaic proceeded only very gradually. Writings intended for 
popular use, such as the Hebrew original of Jesus the son of Sirach 
and the book of Daniel, not only show that Hebrew about 170 B.C. 
was still in use as a literary language, but also that it was still at 
least understood by the people.! When it had finally ceased to exist 
as a living language, it was still preserved as the language of the 
Schools—not to mention the numerous Hebraisms introduced into the 
Aramaic spoken by the Jews. 

For particulars, see Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl.-Aram., pp. 1-6. We may 
conveniently regard the relation of the languages which co-existed in this 
later period as similar to that of the High and Low German in North 
Germany, or to that of the High German and the common dialects in the 
south and in Switzerland. Even amongst the more educated, the common 
dialect prevails orally, whilst the High German serves essentially as the 
literary and cultured language, and is at least understood by all classes 
of the people. Wholly untenable is the notion, based on an erroneous 


interpretation of Neh 8%, that the Jews immediately after the exile had com- 


pletely forgotten the Hebrew language, and therefore needed a translation 
of the Holy Scriptures, 


wz The Old Testament writings belonging to this second period, in 
all of which the Aramaic colouring appears in various degrees, are : 
certain parts of the Pentateuch and of Joshua, Ruth, the books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Chronicles, Esther; the prophetical books of Haggai, 
Zechariah, Isaiah III(56-66), Malachi, Joel, Jonah, Daniel; of the poet- 
ical books, a large part of Proverbs, Job, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, 
and most ofthe Psalms. As literary compositions, these books are some- 
times far inferior to those of the first period, although work was still 
produced which in purity of language and aesthetic value falls little 
short of the writings of the golden age. 

~ Later words (Aramaisms) are, e.g. MIM declaration, DIN compel, 2 son, 
VA chalk, JOY = NY time, Apt raise up, On Pi. reproach, bby Pi. roof over, 


+ The extensive use of Hebrew in the popular religious literature which 
is partly preserved to us in the Midra3im, the Misna, and the Liturgy, 
indicates, moreover, that Hebrew was widely understood much later than 
this. Cf. M. H. Segal, ‘Misnaic Hebrew and its relations to Biblical Hebrew 
and Aramaic,’ in J. Q. R., 1908, p. 647 ff. (also separately). 


' 
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MYO stray, 5D rock, bia) advise, ID = YP end, bap = ned take, YI=/'S) Ureak, 
xy be many, novi - Eble) rule, \PM=IoX be strong.—Later meanings are, e.g. 
"ON (to say) to command ; my (to answer) to begin speaking.—Orthographical 
and grammatical peculiarities are, the frequent scriptio plena of | and Bes, 

e.g. TI" (elsewhere 117), even wip for WIP, 359 for 35; the interchange 
of A ‘and &__ final; the more frequent use of substantives in i, era 


&e. Cf. Dav, Strauss, Sprachl. Studien zu d. hebr. Sirachfragmenten, Ziirich, 1900, 
p. 19 ff.; for the Psalms Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 461 ff., and especially 
Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p.276 ff.; in general, Kautzsch, Die Aramaismen 
im A.T. (i, Lexikal. Teil), Halle, 1902. 

But all the peculiarities of these later writers are not Aramaisms., Several 
do not occur in Aramaic and must have belonged at an earlier period to 
the Hebrew vernacular, especially it would seem in northern Palestine. 
There certain parts of Judges, amongst others, may have originated, as is 


indicated, e.g. by ‘W¥, a common form in Phoenician (as well as WN), for 
IW (§ 36), which afterwards recurs in Jonah, Lamentations, the Song of 


Songs, the later Psalms, and Ecclesiastes. 

Rem. 1. Of dialectical varieties in the old Hebrew language, only one 
express mention occurs in the O. T. (Ju 12°), according to which the 
Ephraimites in certain cases pronounced the Yas D. (Cf. Marquart in 


ZAW. 1888, p.151 ff.) Whether in Neh 13% by the speech of Ashded a Hebrew, 
or a (wholly different) Philistine dialect is intended, cannot be determined. 
On the other hand, many peculiarities in the North Palestinian books 
(Judges and Hosea) are probably to be regarded as differences in dialect, 
and so also some anomalies in the Moabite inscription of MéSa‘ (see above, a). 
On later developments see L. Metman, Die hebr. Sprache, ihre Geschichte u. 
lexikal. Entwickelung seit Abschluss des Kanons u. thr Bau in d. Gegenwart, 
Jerusalem, 1906. 

2. It is evident that, in the extant remains of old Hebrew literature,? the 
entire store of the ancient language is not preserved, The canonical books 
of the Old Testament formed certainly only a fraction of the whole Hebrew 
national literature. 


§ 3. Grammatical Treatment of the Hebrew Language. 


Gesenius, Gesch. der hebr. Sprache, §§ 19-39 ; Oehler’s article, ‘Hebr. Sprache,’ 
in Schmid’s Encykl. des ges, Erziehungs- u. Unterrichtswesens, vol. ili. p. 346 ff. 
(in the 2nd ed. revised by Nestle, p. 314 ff.). Cf. also the literature cited 
above in the headings of §§ 1 and 2; also Béttcher, Lehrb. der hebr. Spr., i. Lpz. 
1866, p. 30 ff.; L. Geiger, Das Studium der Hebr. Spr. in Deutschl. vom Ende des 
AV, bis zur Mitte des XVI. Jakrh., Breslau, 1870; B. Pick, ‘The Study of the 
Hebrew Language among Jews and Christians,’ in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1884, 
p. 450 ff., and 1885, p. 470 ff.; W. Bacher, article ‘Grammar’ in the Jew. 
Encyclopaedia, vol. vi, New York and London, 1904. Cf. also the note on d. 


1, At the time when the old Hebrew language was gradually 
becoming extinct, and the formation of the O.T. canon was 


1 41 in the Minor Prophets throughout (Ho 3°, &.) is due merely to 
a caprice of the Masoretes. 

2 According to the calculation of the Dutch scholar Leusden, the O. T. 
contains 5,642 different Hebrew and Aramaic words; according to rabbinical 
calculations, 79,856 altogether in the Pentateuch. Cf. also E. Nestle, ZAW. 
1906, p. 2°3; H. Strack, ZAW. 1907, p. 69 ff.; Blau, ‘Neue masoret. Studien,’ 
in JQR. xvi. 357 ff., treats of the number of letters and words, and the ve se- 
division in the 0. T. 
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approaching completion, the Jews began to explain and critically 
revise their sacred text, and sometimes to translate it into the 
vernacular languages which in various countries had become current 
among them. The oldest translation is the Greek of the Seventy 
(more correctly Seventy-two) Interpreters (LXX), which was begun 
with the Pentateuch at Alexandria under Ptolemy Philadelphus, but 
only completed later. It was the work of various authors, some of 
whom had a living knowledge of the original, and was intended for 
the use of Greek-speaking Jews, especially in Alexandria. Somewhat 
later the Aramaic translations, or Targums (DYD1A i.e. interpreta- 
ttons), were formed by successive recensions made in Palestine and 
Babylonia. The explanations, derived in part from alleged tradition, 
refer almost exclusively to civil and ritual law and dogmatic theology, 
and are no more scientific in character than much of the textual 
tradition of that period. Both kinds of tradition are preserved 
in the Zalmud, the first part of which, the Afgna, was finally broughit 
to its present form towards the end of the second century; of the 
remainder, the Geméra, one recension (the Jerusalem or Palestinian 
Gem.) about the middle of the fourth century, the other (the Babylo- 
nian Gem.) about the middle of the sixth century a.p. The Mi&na 
forms the beginning of the New-Hebrew literature; the language of 
the Gemaras is for the most part Aramaic. 

b 2. To the interval between the completion of the Talmud anid 
the earliest grammatical writers, belong mainly the vocalization and 
accentuation of the hitherto unpointed text of the O.T., according to 
the pronunciation traditional in the Synagogues and Schools (§ 7 A, 2), 
as well as the greater part of the collection of critical notes which 
bears the name of Masora (71102 traditio 1) From this the text 
which has since been transmitted with rigid uniformity by the MSS., 


1 On the name Masora (or Massora, as e.g. E. Kinig, Einleitung in das A. T.. 
p. 38 ff.; Lehrgeb. d. hebr. Sprache, ii. 358 ff.), and the great difficulty of satis- 
factorily explaining it, cf. De Lagarde, Mitteilungen, i. g1 ff. W. Bacher's 
derivation of the expression (in JQR. 1891, p. 785 ff. ; so also C. Levias in 
the Hebrew Union College Annual, Cincinnati, 1904, p. 147 ff.) from Ez 20%? 
(nea nib; AID, i.e. mpi, being an equally legitimate form) is 
rightly rejected by Konig, l.c. The correctness of the form mp0 (by the 
side of the equally well-attested form MDD) does not seem to us to be 
invalidated by his arguments, nor by Blau’s proposal to read nvop (JQR. xii. 
241). The remark of Levias (I.c.) deserves notice, that with the earlier Masoretes 
ND is equivalent to orthography, i. e. plene- and defective writing, and only 
later came to mean traditio.—G. Wildboer, in ZAW. 1909, p. 74, contends 
that as DD to hand on is not found in the O.T., it must be a late denomina- 
tive in this sense. 
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and is still the received text of the O.T., has obtained the name of the 
| Masoretic Text. 


E. F. K. Rosenmiiller already (Handbuch fiir d. Liter, der bibl. Kritik wu. 
Exegese, 1797, i. 2473 Vorrede zur Stereotyp-Ausg. des A. T., Lpz. 1834) main- 
tained that our O. T. text was derived from Codices belonging to a single 
recension. J. G. Sommer (cf. Cornill, ZAW. 1892, p. 309), Olshausen (since 
1853), and especially De Lagarde (Proverbien, 1863, p. 1 ff.), have even made it 
probable that the original Masoretic text was derived from a single standard 
manuscript. Cf. however, E. Kinig in Ztschr. f. kirchl. Wiss., 1887, p. 279 f., 
and especially his Kinleitung ins A.T., p. 88 ff. Moreover a great many facts, 
which will be noticed in their proper places, indicate that the Masora itself is 
by no means uniform but shows clear traces of different schools and opinions ; 
ef. H. Strack in Semitic Studies in memory of... Kohut, Berlin, 1897, p. 563 ff. 
| An excellent foundation for the history of the Masora and the settlement of 
the masoretic tradition was laid by Joh. Buxtorf in his Tiberias seu Commen- 
tarius Masorethicus, first published at Basel in 1620 as an appendix to the 
Rabbinical Bible of 1618 f. For more recent work see Geiger, Jiidische Ztschr., 
iii. 78 ff., followed by Harris in JQR. i. 128 ff, 243 ff.; 8. Frensdorff, Ochlu 
Wochla, Hanover, 1864; and his Massor. Wérterd., part i, Hanover and Lpz. 
1876; and Ch. D. Ginsburg, The Massora compiled from Manuscripts, &c., 3 vols., 
Lond, 1880 ff., and Introduction to the Massoretico-critical edition of the Hebr. Bible, 
Lond. 1897 (his text, reprinted from that of Jacob b. Wayyim [ Venice, 1524-5] 
with variants from MSS. and the earliest editions, was published in 2 vols. 
at London in 1894, 2nd ed. 1906; a revised edition is in progress); H. 
Hyvernat, ‘La langue et le langage de la Massore’ (as a mixture of New- 
Hebrew and Arainaic), in the Revue biblique, Oct. 1903, p. 529 ff. and B: ‘ Lexique 
massorétique,’ ibid., Oct. 1904, p. 521 ff., 1905, p. 481 ff., and p. 515 ff. In the 
use of the Massora for the critical construction of the Text, useful work has 
been done especially by S. Baer, in the editions of the several books (only 
Exod.-Deut. have still to appear), edited from 1869 conjointly with Fr. 
Delitzsch, and since 1891 by Baer alone. Cf. also § 7h. 

The various readings of the Q*ré (see § 17) form one of the oldest and most 
important parts of the Masora. The punctuation of the Text, however, is not 
to be confounded with the compilation of the Masora. The former was 
settled at an earlier period, and is the result of a much more exhaustive labour 
than the Masora, which was not completed till a considerably later time. 


3. It was not until about the beginning of the tenth century that 
the Jews, following the example of the Arabs, began their grammatical 
compilations. Of the numerous grammatical and lexicographical 
works of R.Sa‘adya,'beyond fragments in the commentary on the Sepher 
Yesira (ed. Mayer-Lambert, pp. 42, 47, 75, &c¢.), only the explanation 
in Arabic of the seventy (more correctly ninety) hapaa legomena in 
the O.T. has been preserved. Written likewise in Arabic, but fre- 
quently translated into Hebrew, were the still extant works of the 
grammarians R. Yehuda Hayyug (also called Abu Zakarya Yahya, about. 
the year 1000) and R. Yona (Abu ’I-Walid Merwan ibn Ganah, about 
1030). By the aid of these earlier labours, Abraham ben Ezra (com- 
monly called Aben Ezra, ob. 1167) and R. David Qimhi (ob. ¢. 1235) 
especially gained a classical reputation by their Hebrew grammatical 
writings. 


1 On his independent attitude towards the Masoretic punctuation, sce 
Delitzsch, Comm. zu den Psalmen’, p. 39. 
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From these earliest grammarians are derived many principles of arrange- 
ment and technical terms, some of which are still retained, e. g. the naming 
of the conjugations and weak verbs according to the paradigm of byp, certain 
voces memoriales, as HDI30 and the like.) 


e 4, The father of Hebrew philology among Christians was John 
Reuchlin (ob. 1522),? to whom Greek literature also is so much 
indebted. Like the grammarians who succeeded him, till the time 
of John Buxtorf the elder (ob. 1629), he still adhered almost entirely 
to Jewish tradition. From the middle of the seventeenth century the 
field of investigation gradually widened, and the study of the kindred 
languages, chiefly through the leaders of the Dutch school, Albert 
Schultens (ob. 1750) and N. W. Schréder (ob. 1798), became of 
fruitful service to Hebrew grammar. 

‘a 5. In the nineteenth century * the advances in Hebrew philology 
are especially connected with the names of W. Gesenius (born at 
Nordhausen, Feb. 3, 1786; from the year 1810 Professor at Halle, 
where he died Oct. 23, 1842), who above all things aimed at the 
comprehensive observation and lucid presentation of the actually 
occurring linguistic phenomena; H. Ewald (ob. 1875, at Gottingen ; 
Krit. Gramm. der Hebr. Spr., Lpz. 1827; Ausfihrl. Lehrb. d. hebr. 
Spr., 8th ed., Gott. 1870), who chiefly aimed at referring linguistic 
forms to general laws and rationally explaining the latter ; J. Olshausen 
(ob. 1882, at Berlin; Lehrb. der hebr. Sprache, Brunswick, 1861) 
who attempted a consistent explanation of the existing condition of 
the language, from the presupposed primitive Semitic forms, preserved 
according to him notably in old Arabic. F. Biéttcher (Ausfiihrl. 
Lehrb. d. hebr. Spr. ed. by F. Mihlau, 2 vols., Lpz. 1866-8) endeavoured 
to present an exhaustive synopsis of the linguistic phenomena, as 
well as to give an explanation of them from the sphere of Hebrew 


1 On the oldest Hebrew grammarians, see Strack and Siegfried, Lehrb. d. 
neuhebr, Spr. u. Liter., Carlsr. 1884, p. 107 ff., and the prefaces to the Hebrew 
Lexicons of Gesenius and First; Berliner, Beittrdge zur hebr. Gramm. im Talmud 
u. Midrasch, Berlin, 1879; Baer and Strack, Die Dikduke ha-tfamim des Ahron 
ben Moscheh ben Ascher u. andere alle grammatisch-massorethische Lehrstiicke, Lpz. 
1879, and P. Kahle’s criticisms in ZDMG. lv. 170, n. 2; Ewald and Dukes, 
Beitriige z. Gesch. der diltesten Auslegung u. Spracherkldrung des A. T., Stuttg. 1844, 
3 vols.; Hupfeld, De rei grammaticae apud Judaeos tnitiis antiquissimisque scri- 
ptoribus, Hal. 1846; W. Bacher, ‘Die Anfange der hebr. Gr.,’ in ZDMG, 18935, 
1 ff. and 335 ff.; and Die hebr. Sprachwissenschaft vom 10. bis zum16. Jahrh., 
Trier, 1892. 

2 A strong impulse was naturally given to these studies by the introduction 
of printing—the Psalter in 1477, the Bologna Pentateuch in 1482, the Soncino 
0.T. complete in 1488: see the description of the twenty-four earliest 
editions (down to 1528) in Ginsburg’s Introduction, p. 779 ff. 

3 Of the literature or the subject down to the year 1850, see a tolerably 
full account in Steinschneider’s Bibliogr. Handb. f. hebr. Sprachkunde, Lpz. 1859. 
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alone. B, Stade, on the other hand (Lehrbd. der hebr. Gr., pt. i. Lpz. 
1879), adopted a strictly scientific method in endeavouring to reduce 
the systems of Ewald and Olshausen to a more fundamental unity. 
E. Konig! in his very thorough researches into the phonology and 
accidence starts generally from the position reached by the early 
|Jewish grammarians (in his second part ‘with comparative reference 
jto the Semitic languages in general’) and instead of adopting the usual 
dogmatic method, takes pains to re-open the discussion of disputed 
igrammatical questions. The syntax Konig has ‘ endeavoured to treat 
in several respects in such a way as to show its affinity to the common 
Semitic syntax -—Among the works of Jewish scholars, special atten- 
tion may be called to the grammar by 8. D. Luzzatto written in 
Italian (Padua, 1853-69). 

The chief requirements for one who is treating the grammar of 
‘an ancient language are—(1) that he should observe as fully and 
accurately as possible the existing linguistic phenomena and describe 
them, after showing their organic connexion (the empirical and 
historico-critical element); (2) that he should try to explain these 
facts, partly by comparing them with one another aud by the analogy 
of the sister languages, partly from the general laws of philology 
(the logical element). 

Such observation has more and more led to the belief that the o 
original text of the O. T. has suffered to a much greater extent than 
former scholars were inclined to admit, in spite of the number of 
variants in parallel passages: Is 2?*=Mi4'", Is 36-39 =2 K 18" 
20°, Jer 52 = 2 K 24-25" 28 22=y18, ¥ 14=yp 53, P4ot*t= 
¥ 70, ~ 108=y 57°™ and 60’, Cf. also the parallels between the 
Chronicles and the older historical books, and F. Vodel, Die konsonant. 
Varianten in den doppelt iiberlief. poet. Stiicken d. masoret. Textes, 
Lpz. 1905. As to the extent and causes of the corruption of the 
Masoretic text, the newly discovered fragments of the Hebrew 
Ecclesiasticus are very instructive; cf. Smend, Gétt. gel. Anz., 1906, 
p. 763. 

The causes of unintentional corruption in the great majority of 
cases are :—Interchange of similar letters, which has sometimes taken 
place in the early ‘ Phoenician’ writing; transposition or omission of 


1 THistorisch-krit. Lehrgeb. der hebr. Sprache mit steter Beziehung auf Qimchi und 
die anderen Autoritéten: I, ‘Lehre von der Schrift, der Aussprache, dem Pron. 
u. dem Verbum,’ Lpz. 1881; IL. 1, ‘Abschluss der speziellen Formenlehre u. 
generelle Formenl.,’ 1895; ii. 2, ‘Historisch-kompar. Syntax d. hebr. Spr.,’ 
1897. 
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single letters, words, or even whole sentences, which are then often 
added in the margin and thence brought back into the text in the 
wrong place; such omission is generally due to homoioteleuton (cf. 
Ginsburg, Zntred., p. 171 ff), i.e. the scribe’s eye wanders from the 
place to a subsequent word of the same or similar form. Other 
causes are dittography, i.e. erroneous repetition of letters, words, 
and even sentences; its opposite, haplography; and lastly wrong 
division of words (cf. Ginsburg, Introd., p. 158 ff.), since at a certain 
period in the transmission of the text the words were not separated.’— 
Intentional changes are due to corrections for the sake of decency or 
of dogma, and to the insertion of glosses, some of them very early. 

Advance in grammar is therefore closely dependent on progress 
in textual criticism. The systematic pursuit of the latter has only 
begun in recent years: cf. especially Doorninck on Ju 1-16, Leid. 
1879; Wellhausen, Text der Bb. Sam., Gott. 1871; Cornill, Hzechiel, 
Lpz. 1886; Klostermann, Bb. Sam. u. d. Kén., Nordl. 1887; Driver, 
Notes on ‘the Hebr. text of the Books of Sam., Oxf. 1890; Kloster- 
mann, Deuterojesaja, Munich, 1893; Oort, Zextus hebr. emendationes, 
Lugd. 1900; Burney on A7zgs, Oxf. 1903; the commentaries of Marti 
and Nowack; the Znternat. Crit. Comm.; Kautzsch, Die hel. 
Schriften des A.7?, 1909-10. A critical edition of the O.T. with full 
textual notes, and indicating the different documents by colours, is 
being published ina handsome form by P. Haupt in The Sacred Books 
of the Old Test, Lpz. and Baltimore, 1893 ff. (sixteen parts have 
appeared : Exod., Deut., Minor Prophets, and Megilloth are still to 
come); Kittel, Biblia hebraica*, 1909, Masoretic text from Jacob b. 
Hayyim (see c), with a valuable selection of variants from the 
versions, and emendations. 


§ 4. Division and Arrangement of the Grammar. 


The division and arrangement of Hebrew grammar follow the 
three constituent parts of every language, viz. (1) articulate sounds 
represented by letters, and united to form syllables, (2) words, and 
(3) sentences. 

The first part (the elements) comprises accordingly the treatment 
of sounds and their representation in writing. It describes the nature 
and relations of the scunds of the language, teaches the pronunciation 


1 This scriptio continua is also found in Phoenician inscriptions, The 
inscription of Mé‘a' always divides the words by a point (and so the Siloam 
inscription ; see the facsimile at the beginning of this grammar), and fre- 
quently marks the close of a sentence by a stroke. 
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of the written signs (orthoepy), and the established mode of writing 
(orthography). It then treats of the sounds as combined in syllables 
and words, and specifies the laws and conditions under which this 
combination takes place. 

The second part (etymology) treats of words in their character 
as parts of speech, and comprises: (1) the principles of the formation 
of words, or of the derivation of the different parts of speech from 
the roots or from one another; (2) the principles of znflexion, i.e. 
of the various forms which the words assume according to their 
relation to other words and to the sentence. 

The third part (syntax, or the arrangement of words): (1) shows 
how the word-formations and inflexions occurring in the language are 
used to express different shades of ideas, and how other ideas, for 
which the language has not coined any forms, are expressed by 
periphrasis; (2) states the laws according to which the parts of 
speech are combined in sentences (the principles of the sentence, 
or syntax in the stricter sense of the term). 


FIRST PART 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OR THE SOUNDS AND 
CHARACTERS 


CHAPTER I 
THE INDIVIDUAL SOUNDS AND CHARACTERS 


$5. The Consonants: ther Forms and Names. 
(Cf. the Table of Alphabets.) 


Among the abundant literature on the subject, special attention is directed 
to: A. Berliner, Beitrdge zur hebr. Gramm., Berlin, 1879, p. 15 ff., on the names, 
forms,and pronunciation of the consonants in Talmud and Midrash; H. Strack, 
Schreibkunst u. Schrift bei d. Hebrdéern, PRES, Lpz. 1906, p. 766 ff.; Benzinger, 
Hebr. Archiologie?, Tibingen, 1907, p. 172 ff.; Nowack, Lehrbuch d. hebr. Archdol., 
Freiburg, 1894, i. 279 ff.; Lidzbarski, Handbuch d. nordsem, Epigraphik, Weimar, 
1898, 1.173 ff.; also his art. ‘Hebrew Alphabet,’ in the Jewish Encyclopaedia, i, 
1901, p. 439 ff. (ef. his Ephemeris, i. 316 ff.); and ‘Die Namen der Alphabet- 
buchstaben ’, in Ephemeris, ii. 125 ff.; Kenyon, art. ‘Writing,’ in the Dictionary 
of the Bible, iv. Edinb. 1902, p. 944 ff.; Néldeke, ‘ Diasemit. Buchstabennamen,’ 
in Beitr. zur semit. Sprachwiss,, Strassb. 1904, p. 124 ff.; F. Praetorius, Ueber den 
Ursprung des kanaan, Alphabets, Berlin, 1906; H. Grimme, ‘Zur Genesis des 
semit. Alphabets,’ in ZA. xx. 1907, p. 49 ff.; R. Stiibe, Grundlinien zu einer 
Entwickelungsgesch. d. Schrift, Munich, 1907 ; Jermain, In the path of the Alphabet, 
Fort Wayne, 1907.—L. Blau, Studien zwm althebr. Buchwesen, dc., Strassb, 1902 ; 
and his ‘ Ueber d. Einfluss d. althebr. Buchwesens auf d. Originale’', &c., in 
Festschr. zu Ehren A. Berliners, Frkf. 1903. 

The best tables of alphabets are those of J. Euting in G. Bickell’s Outlines 
of Heb. Gram. transl. by S. I. Curtiss, Lpz. 1877 ; in Pt. vii of the Oriental Series 
of the Palaeographical Soc., London, 1882; and, the fullest of all, in Chwol- 
son’s Corpus inscr. Hebr., Petersburg, 1882; also Lidzbarski’s in the Jewish 
Encycl., see above. 


a 1, The Hebrew letters now in use, in which both the manu- 
scripts of the O.T. are written and our editions of the Bible are 
printed, commonly called the square character (Y32 3N3), also the 
Assyrian character (*WWR ’3),! are not those originally employed. 

Old Hebrew (or Old Canaanitish*) writing, as it was used on 


1 The name "WS (Assyria) is here used in the widest sense, to include the 


countries on the Mediterranean inhabited by Aramaeans; cf. Stade in 
ZAW. 1882, p. 292 f. On seme other names for Old Hebrew writing. cf. 
G. Hoffmann, ibid. 1881, p. 334 ff.; Buhl, Canon and Text of the 0.T. (transl. 
by J. Macpherson), Edinb. 1892, p. 200. 

2 It is tacitly assumed here that this was the mother of ail Semitic 
alphabets. In ZDMG. 1909, p. 189 ff., however, Pritorius has shown good 
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public monuments in the beginning of the ninth and in the second 
half of the eighth century B.c., is to be seen in the inscription of 
MéSa‘, as well as in that of Siloam. The characters on the Macca- 
baean coins of the second century B.c., and also on ancient gems, 
still bear much resemblance to this (cf. § 2d). With the Old Hebrew 
writing the Phoenician is nearly identical (see § 1 4, § 2 f, and the 
Table of Alphabets). From the analogy of the history of other kinds 
of writing, it may be assumed that out of and along with this monu- 
mental character, a less antique and in some ways more convenient, 
rounded style was early developed, for use on softer materials, skins, 
bark, papyrus, and the like. This the Samaritans retained after their 
separation from the Jews, while the Jews gradually’ (between the 
sixth and the fourth century) exchanged it for an Aramaic character. 
From this gradually arose (from about the fourth to the middle of the 
third century) what is called the square character, which consequently 
bears great resemblance to the extant forms of Aramaie writing, such 
as the Egyptian-Aramaic, the Nabatean and especially the Palmyrene. 
Of Hebrew inscriptions in the older square character, that of “Araq 
al-Emir (15% miles north-east of the mouth of the Jordan) probably 
belongs to 183 B.c.? 


The Jewish sarcophagus-inscriptions of the time of Christ, found in 
Jerusalem in 1go5, almost without exception exhibit a pure square character. 
This altered little in the course of centuries, so that the age of a Hebrew MS. 
cannot easily be determined from the style of the writing. The oldest known 
biblical fragment is the Nash papyrus (found in 1902), containing the ten 
commandments and the beginning of Dt 64%, of the end of the first or 
beginning of the second century a.p.; cf, N. Peters, Die dlteste Abschr. der 10 
Gebote, Freibg. i. B. 1905. Of actual MSS. of the Bible the oldest is probably 
one of 820-850 a. pv. described by Ginsburg, Introd., p. 469 ff., at the head of 
his sixty principal MSS. ; next in age is the codex of Moses ben Asher at 
Cairo (897 a. v., cf. the art. ‘Scribes’ in the Jew. Encycl. xi and Gottheil in 
JQR. 1905, p. 32). The date (916 a. p.) of the Codex prophetarum Babylon. 
Petropol. (see § 8 g, note) is quite certain—In the synagogue-rolls a distinc- 
tion is drawn between the Tam-character (said to be so called from Rabbi 
Tam, grandson of R. Yishaqi, in the twelfth century) with its straight strokes, 
square corners and ‘tittles’ (tagin), in German and Polish MSS., and the 
foreign character with rounded letters and tittles in Spanish MSS. See 
further E. Kinig, Einl. in das 4. T., Bonn, 1893, p. 16 ff. 


grounds for believing that the South Semitic alphabet is derived not from 
the Méga‘ character, or from some kindred and hardly older script, but from 
some unknown and much earlier form of writing. 

1 On the effect of the transitional mixture of earlier and later forms on the 
constitution ef the text, see R. Kittel, Ueber d. Notwendigk. d. Herausg. einer 
neuen hebr. Bibel, Lpz. got, p. 20 ff. —L. Blau, ‘Wie lange stand die althebr. 
Schrift bei den Juden im Gebrauch ?’ in Kaufmanngedenkbuch, Breslau, 1900, 


p. 44 ff. 
% Not 176, as formerly held. Driver and Lidzbarski now read P'D7y, 
correctly, not 7°3)0. 
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2. The Alphabet consists, like all Semitic alphabets, solely of 
consonants, twenty-two in number, some of which, however, have also 
a kind of vocalic power (§ 7 6). The following Table shows their 
form, names, pronunciation, and numerical value (see &) :— 


NUMERICAL 
FORM. NAME. PRONUNCIATION. Sar ae. 
N Aleph ’ spiritus lenis 
3 Beth b (bh, but see § 6 n) 2 
5 Gimél (Giml) | g (gh, , 5, 55 ) 3 
4 Déaléth OGD Soo aye aye 2) 4 
n Hé h 5 
’ Waw (Wau) | w (w)? 6 
r Zdyin z, a8 in English (soft s) 7 
n Heth A, a strong guttural 8 
a) Téth t, emphatic ¢ 9 
‘ Od y (i)? 10 
3, final 7 | Kaph k (kh, but see § 6 n) 20 
) Laméd if ; 30 
D, final p | Afém m 40 
3, final; | Min n 50 
D Samekh 8 60 
y ‘Ayin ‘a peculiar guttural (see 70 
below) 
5, final) | Pé p(s, see § 6 n) 80 
¥, final yp | Sadé s, emphatic go 
p Q6f q, a strong &* formed at 100 
the back of the palate 
4 Reg r 200 
jv Sin § a5 
Ww Sin’ §, pronounced sh : 
n Tiw (Tau) t (th, but see § 6 x) 400 


1 Philippi, ‘Die Aussprache der semit. Consonanten } und ‘, in ZDMG. 
1886, p. 639 ff., 1897, p. 66 ff., adduces reasons in detail for the opinion that 
‘the Semitic } and ‘are certainly by usage consonants, although by nature 


they are vowels, viz. u and i, and consequently are consonantal vowels’; 
ef. § 8 m. 


2 As a representation of this sound the Latin gis very suitable, since it 
occupies in the alphabet the place of the Semitic p (Greek «énna). 

° Nestle (Actes du onziéme Congrés ... des Orientalistes, 1897, iv. 113 ff.) has 
shown that the original order was UY, 
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3. As the Table shows, five letters have a special form at the end C 
of the word, They are called final letters, and were combined by the 
Jewish grammarians in the mnemonic word }’2203 Aamnéphds, or 
better, with A. Miller and Stade, 72222 1.¢. as the breaker in pieces." 
Of these, J, }, 4, 7 are distinguished from the common form by the 
shaft being drawn straight down, while in the usual form it is bent 
round towards the left.2 In the ease of 0 the letter is completely 
closed. 

4, Hebrew is read and written from right to left.* Words must d 
not be divided at the end of the lines;* but, in order that no empty 
space may be left, in MSS. and printed texts, certain letters suitable 
for the purpose are dilated at the end or in the middle of the line. 
In our printed texts these literae dilatabiles are the five following: 
Dm>omN (mnemonic word DADAN ‘halt?ém). In some MSS. other 
letters suitable for the purpose are also employed in this way, as 
3,3, .; cf. Strack in the 7'heol. Lehrb., 1882, No. 22; Nestle, ZAI. 
1906, p. 170f. 


Rem. 1. The forms of the letters originally represent the rude outlines of € 
perceptible objects, the names of which, respectively, begin with the consonant 
represented (akrophony). Thus Yéd, in the earlier alphabets the rude picture 
of a hand, properly denotes hand (Heb. ‘1'), but as a letter simply the sound 


‘ (y), with which this word begins; ‘Ayin, originally a circle, properly an 
eye (nd), stands for the consonant Y, In the Phoenician alphabet, especially, 


the resemblance of the forms to the objects denoted by the name is still for 
the most part recognizable (sce the Table). In some letters (3,4, 3, 9, v) the 
similarity is still preserved in the square character. 

It is another question whether the present names are all original. They 
may be merely due to a later, and not always accurate, interpretation of the 
forms. Moreover, itis possible that in the period from about 1500 to 1000 B. ¢. 
the original forms underwent considerable change. 

The usual explanation of the present names of the letters® is: aby om, f 


1 In the Talmud, disregarding the alphabetical order, BPP aiie) of thy watcher, 


i.e. prophet. See the discussions of this mnemcnic word by Nestle, ZAW. 
1907, p. 119 ff., Kénig, Bacher (who would read J*DS7j0 = proceeding from thy 


prophets, Is 528), Krauss, Marmorstein, ibid. p. 278 ff. All the twenty-two 
letters, together with the five final forms, occur in Zp 3°. 

2 Chwolson, Corpus Inscr. Hebr., col. 68, rightly observes that the more 
original torms of these letters are preserved in the lilerae finales. Instances of 
them go back to the time of Christ. 

3 The same was originally the practice in Greek, which only adopted the 
opposite direction exclusively about 400 B.c. On the boustrophédon writing 
(alternately in each direction) in early Greek, early Sabaean, and in the 
Safa-inscriptions of the first three centuries a.p., cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i. 
116 f. 

4 This does not apply to early inscriptions or seals. Cf. Mésa‘, Il. 1-5, 
7,8, &e., Siloam 2, 3, 5, where the division of words appears to be customary, 

5 We possess Greek transcriptions of the Hebrew names, dating from the 
fifth century B.c. The LXX give them (in almost the sarae form as Eusebius, 
Praep. Evang. 10. 5) in La 1-4, as do also many Codices of the Vulgate (e.g. the 
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MA house, bps camel (according to Lidzbarski, see below, perhaps originally 
Ia axe or pick-aze), now door (properly folding door ; according to Lidzbarski, 
perhaps 17) the female breast), Ni air-hole (?), lattice-window (?), MN) hook, nail, 1% 
weapon (according to Nestle, comparing the Greek (fra, rather NM olive-tree), 
TN fence, barrier (but perhaps only differentiated from #7 by the left-hand 
stroke), NO a winding (?), according to others a leather bottle or a snake (but 
perhaps only differentiated from M by a cirele round it), i) hand, *D bent 
hand, 199 ox-goad, DY water, j3) fish (Lidzbarski, ‘perhaps originally wn) 
snake,’ as in Ethiopic), JD prop (perhaps a modification of 1), PY eye, XB 
(also *) mouth, *T¥ fish- hook (2), FP eye of a needle, according to others back of 
the head (Lidzb., ‘perhaps nv bow’), WT head, py tooth, Fi sign, cross. 


& . With regard to the origin of this alphabet, it may be taken as proved that 
it is not earlier (or very little earlier) than the fifteenth century B.c., since 
otherwise the el-Amarna tablets (§ 2) would not have been written ex- 
clusively in cuneiform. It seems equally certain on various grounds, that 
it originated on Canaanitish soil. It is, however, still an open question 
whether the inventors of it borrowed 

(a) From the Egyptian system—not, as was formerly supposed, by direct 
adoption of hieroglyphic signs (an explanation of twelve or thirteen characters 
was revived by J. Halévy in Rev. Sémit. 1901, p. 356 ff., 1902, p. 331 ff., and in 
the Verhandlungen des xiii... . Orient.-Kongr. zu Hamb., Leiden, 1904, p. 199 ff.; 
but cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i. 261 ff.), or of hieratic characters derived from 
them (so E. de Rougé), but by the adoption of the acrophonic principle (see e) 
by which e.g. the hand, in Egyptian tot, represents the letter ¢, the lion= 
laboi, the letter 1. This view still seems the most probable. It is now 
accepted by Lidzbarski (‘Der Ursprung d. nord- u. stidsemit. Schrift’ in 
Ephemeris, i (1900), 109 ff., cf. pp. 134 and 261 ff), though in his Nordsem. 
Epigr. (1898) p. 173 ff. he was still undecided. 

(0) From the Babylonian (cuneiform) system, Wuttke’s and W. Deecke’s 
derivation of the old-Semitie alphabet from new-Assyrian cuneiform is 
impossible for chronological reasons. More recently Peters and Hommel 
have sought to derive it from the old-Babylonian, and Ball from the archaic 
Assyrian cuneiform. A vigorous discussion has been aroused by the theory 
of Frdr. Delitzseh (in Die Entstehung des alt. Schriftsystems od. der Urspr. der 
Keilschriftzeichen dargel., Lpz. 1897; and with the same title ‘Ein Nachwort’, 
Lpz. 1898, preceded by a very clear outline of the theory) that the old-Semiltic 
alphabet arose in Canaan under the influence both of the Egyptian system 
(whence the acrophonic principle) and of the old-Babylonian, whence the 
principle of the graphie representation of objects and ideas by means of 
simple, and mostly rectilinear, signs. He holds that the choice of the 
objects was probably (in about fifteen cases) influenced by the Babylonian 
system. The correspondence of names had all] the more effect since, accord- 
ing to Zimmern (ZDMG. 1896, p. 667 ff.), out of twelve names which are 
certainly identical, eight appear in the same order in the Babylonian arrange- 
ment of signs, But it must first be shown that the present names of the 


Cod. Amiatinus) in ¥y 111, 112, 119, but with many variations from the 
customary forms, which rest on the traditional Jewish pronunciation. The 
forms Deleth (and delth), Za’, Sen (LXX also yoev, ef. Hebr. jU tooth) are to be 


noticed, amongst others, for Daleth, Zain, Sin. Cf. the tables in Noldeke, 
Beitrdge zur sem. Sprachwiss., p. 126 f. In his opinion (and so Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris, i. 134) the form and meaning of the names point to Phoenicia as 
the original home of the alphabet, since alf, bét, dalt, wai, tdw, pel = pé, pi, 
mouth, and the vowel of 6@ = rd3, head, are al] Hebraco-Phoenician. 

* In the exeavations at Jericho in April, 1907, E. Sellin found a jar-handle 
with the Canaanite characters 7’, which he dates (probably too early) about 
1500 BC, 
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‘Phoenician’ letters really denote the original picture. The identity of 
the objects may perhaps be due simply to the choice of the commonest things 
(animals, implements, limbs) in both systems. 

The derivation of the Semitic alphabet from the signs of the Zodiac and 
their names, first attempted by Seyffarth in 1834, has been revived by 
Winckler, who refers twelve fundamental sounds to the Babylonian Zodiac, 
Hommel connects the original alphabet with the moon and its phases, and 
certain constellations; cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i. 269 ff., and in complete 
agreement with him, Benzinger, Hebr. Archdologic?, p. 173 ff. This theory 
is by no means convincing. 

(c) From the hieroglyphic system of writing discovered in 1894 by 
A. J. Evans in inscriptions in Crete (esp. at Cnossus) and elsewhere. 
According to Kluge (1897) and others, this represents the ‘Mycenaean script’ 
used about 30c0-Io000'B. c., and according to Fries (‘ Die neuesten Forschungen 
tiber d. Urspr. des phéniz. Alph.’ in ZDPV. xxii. 118 ff.) really supplies the 
original forms of the Phoenician alphabet as brought to Palestine by the 
Philistines about 1100 B.c., but ‘the Phoenician-Canaanite-Hebrews gave to 
the Mycenaean signs names derived from the earlier cuneiform signs’. 
Tho hypothesis of Fries is thus connected with that of Delitzsch. But 
although the derivation of the Phoenician forms from ‘Mycenaean’ types 
appears in some cases very plausible, in others there are grave difficulties, 
and moreover the date, 1100 B.c., assigned for the introduction of the alphabet 
is clearly too late. [See Evans, Scripta Minoa, Oxf. 1909, p. 80 ff. | 

(d@) From a system, derived from Asia Minor, closely related to the Cypriote 
syllabary (Praetorius, Der Urspr. des kanaan. Alphabets, Berlin, 1906). On this 
theory the Canaanites transformed the syllabic into an apparently alphabetic 
writing. In reality, however, they merely retained a single sign for the 
various syllables, so that e.g. p is not really g, but ga, ge, gi, &c. Of the five 


Cypriote vowels also they retained only the star (in Cypriote=a) simplified 
into an ’alef (see alphabetical table) to express the vowels at the beginning of 
syllables, and i and u as Yod and Waw. Praetorius claims to explain about 
half the twenty-two Canaanite letters in this way, but there are various 
objections to his ingenious hypothesis. 

2. As to the order of the letters, we possess early evidence in the alphabetic! 
poems: y 9 (N—2, cf. y ro! 4, and vv!2-17 p_n ; cf. Gray in the Expositor, 1906, 
p. 233 ff., and Rosenthal, ZAW. 1896, p. 40, who shows thaé y 9*5'7 3) 4 p] 
exactly fit in between MN, O°, and that ~10'%° therefore has the reverse 
order > 3, *); also pp 25 and 34 (both without a separate \-verse and with 
5 repeated at the end?) ; 37, 111, 112, 119 (in which every eight verses begin 
with the same letter, each strophe, as discovered by D. H. Miiller of Vienna, 
containing the eight leading words of ¥ 19° *,, tora, ‘edith, &c.) 3 La 1-4 (in 2-4 
5 before Y5, in chap. 3 every three verses with the same initial, see Léhr, 
ZAW. 1904, p. 1 ff., in chap. 5 at any rate as many verses as letters in the 
alphabet) ; Pr 24135, 3110-3! (in the LXX with 5 before )*); also in Na 12-10 
Pastor Frohnmeyer of Wiirttemberg (ob, 1880) detected traces of an alpha- 
betic arrangement, but the attempt of Gunkel, Bickell, Arnold (ZAW. 1901, 


1 On the supposed connexion of this artificial arrangement with magical 
formulae (‘the order of the letters was believed to have a sort of magic 
power’) cf. Léhr, ZAW. 1905, p. 173 ff., and Klagelieder?, Gdtt. 1907, p. vii ff. 

2 On this superfluous 5 cf. Grimme, Euphemistic liturgical appendices, Lpz. 
1901, p.8 ff., and Nestle, ZAW. 1903, p. 340f., who considers it an appendage 
to the Greek alphabet. 

3 [Perhaps also originally in ¥ 34.] 5 before } is probably due to a magic 
alphabet, see above, n. 1. According to Béhmer, ZAW. 1908, p. 53 ff., the 
combinations IN, 13, 1, &c., were used in magical texts; DY was excluded, 
but by a rearrangement We get D and /y. 


h 
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p. 225 ff.), Happel (Der Ps. Nah, Wiirzb. 1900) to discover further traces, 
has not been successful. [Cf. Gray in Expositor, 1898, p. 207 ff.; Driver, in the 
Century Bible, Nakum, p.26.]—-Bickell, Ztschr f. Kath. Theol.,1882, p. 319 ff., had 
already deduced from the versions the alphabetical character of Ecclus 5113-9, 
with the omission of the \-verse and with 5B! at the end. His conjectures 
have been brilliantly confirmed by the discovery of the Hebrew original. 
although the order from 3 to bj is partly disturbed or obscured. If } before ¥ 
is deleted, ten letters are in their right positions, and seven can be restored 
to their places with certainty. Cf. N. Schlégl, ZDMG. 53, 669 ff.; C. Taylor 
in the appendix to Schechter and Taylor, The Wisdom of Ben ee Cambr. 1899, 
p. lxxvi ff, and in the Journ. of Philol., xxx (1906), p. 95 ff.; JQR. 1905, 
p. 238 ff. ; ; Lohr, ZAW., 1905, p. 183 ff. ; I. Lévy, REJ. 1907, p. 62 £f. 

The sequence of the three softest labial; palatal, and dental sounds 3 4,4, 
and of the three liquids ms 1D, 3, indicates an attempt at classification. At 
the same time other considerations also appear to have had influence. Thus 
it is certainly not accidental, that two letters, representing a hand (Yéd, 
Kaph), as also two (if Qépk = back of the head) which represent the head, and 
in general several forms denoting objects naturally connected (Mém and Nin, 

- ‘Ayin and Pé), stand next to one another. 

2 The order, names, and numerical values of the letters have passed over from 
the Phoenicians to the Greeks, in whose alphabet the letters A to YT are 
borrowed from the Old Semitic. So also the Old Italic alphabets as well as 
the Roman, and consequently all alphabets derived either from this or froin 
the Greek, are directly or indirectly dependent on the Phoenician. 

3. a. In default of special arithmetical figures, the consonants were used 
also as numerical signs; cf. G. Gundermann, Die Zahlzeichen, Giessen, 1899, 
p.6f., and Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i. 106 ff. The earliest traces of this usage 
are, however, tirst found on the Maceabean coins (see above, § 2 d, end). 
These numerical letters were afterwards commonly employed, e.g. for marking 
the numbers of chapters and verses in the editions of the Bible. The units 
are denoted by N-D, the tens by ‘-¥, 100-400 by P—N, the numbers from 
500-900 by Ni (= 400), with the addition of the remaining hundreds, e.g. pn 
500. In compound numbers the greater precedes (on tho right), thus &" 11, 
Nip 121. But 15 is expressed by 19 9+6, not A (which is a form of the 
divine name, being the first two consonants of M19").?. For a similar reason 
YO is also mostly written for 16, instead of \°, which in compound proper 
names, like Seis, also represents the name of God, 7171. 


The thousands are sometimes denoted by the units with two dots placed 
above, e. g. N 1000. 
b. The reckoning of the years in Jewish writings (generally moped after 


the creation) follows either the full chronology ona wish or ‘) 19), with the 


addition of the thousands, or the abridged chronology Giep 19), in which they 


are omitted. In the dates of the first thousand years after Christ, the 
Christian era is obtained by the addition of 240, in the second thousand 
years by the addition of 1240 (i.e. if the date falls between Jan. 1 and the 
Jewish new year; otherwise add 1239), the thousands of the Creation era 
being omitted. 

™ 4. Abbreviations of words are not found in the text of the O.T., but they 
occur on coins, and their use is extremely frequent amongst the later Jews.’ 


1 See note 3 on p. 29. 
? On the rise of this custom (M' having been originally used and afterwards 


71), ef. Nestle in ZAW. 1884, p. 250, where a trace of this method of writing 
occurring as early as Origen is noted. 
3 Cf. Jo. Buxtorf, De abbreviaturis Hebr., Basel, 1613, &e.; Pietro Perreau. 
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A point, or later an oblique stroke, serves as the siga of abridgement in old 


| MSS. and editions, e. g. “w" for bye, ’D for "0B aliquis, “1 for AIT aliquid, 


43) for WAN et complens, i.e. and so on. Also in the middle of what is 


| apparently a word, such strokes indicate that it is an abbreviation or a rox 
| memorialis (cf. e.g. § 15d D’NN). Two such strokes are employed, from § 41 d 


onward, to mark the different classes of weak verbs.—Note also » or (also 
7) for min. 
5. Peculiarities in the tradition of the 0. T. text, which are already 


mentioned in the Talmud, are—(1) The 1§ puncta extraordinaria, about which 
the tradition (from Siphri. on Nuo?° onwards) differs considerably, even as to 


| their number; on particular consonants, Gn 16°, 18°, 1993, Nu g!®; or on 


whole words, ‘Gn 337, 3717, Nu 35%, 2130, 295, Dt 2978, 25 1929, Is 44°, Ez 417°, 
4672, y 2718,—all no doubt critical marks ; ef. Strack, Prolegomena Critica, p. 88 
ft L. Blau Masoretische Untersuchungen, Strassburg, 1891, p. 6 ff., and Einleitung 
in die hl. Schrift, Budapest, 1894; Kénigsberger, Jiid. Lit.-Blatt, 1891, nos. 29-31, 
and Aus Masorah u. Talmudkritik, Berlin, 1892, p. 6 ff.; Mayer-Lambert, REJ. 
30 (1895), no. 59; and especially Ginsburg, Introd., p. 318 ff. ; also on the ten 
points found in the Pentateuch, see Butin (Baltimore, 1906), who considers 
that they are as old as the Christian era and probably mark a letter, &c., to 
be deleted. (2) The literae majusculae (e.g. 2 Gn 11, } Lv 1147 as the middle 
consonant of the Pentateuch, * Nu 1427), and minusculue (e.g. Gn 24), (3) The 
lilerac suspensaue (Ginsburg, Introd., p. 334 ff.) 1 Ju 189° (which points to the 
reading wD for mYID), Y p 8oi4 “(the middle of the Psalms?) and Jb 3833-15, 
(4) The ‘mutilated’ Waw in nib Nu 2522, and p Ex 32% (Dn'2p3), and 
Nu 7? (DYNPAA). (5) Mém clausum in narod Is 98, and Mém apertum in 
D'SIND ON Neh 2'%, (6) Nun inversum before Nu 105, and after ver. 36, as also 
bofore y 1075-23 and 4; according to Ginsburg, Introd., p. 341 ff., a sort of 
bracket to indicate that the verses are out of place; cf, Krauss, ZAW. 1902, 
p- 57 ff., who regards the inverted Nuns as an imitation of the Greek obelus. 


§ 6. Pronunciation and Division of Consonants. 


P. Haupt, ‘Die Semit. Sprachlaute u. ihre Umschrift,’ in Bettrage zur Assyrio- 
logie u. vergleich. semit. Sprachwissenschaft, by Delitzsch and Haupt, i, Lpz. 1889, 
249 ff.; E. Sievers, Metrische Studien, i, Lpz. 1901, p. 14 ff. 


1. An accurate knowledge of the original phonetic value of each 
consonant is of the greatest importance, since very many grammatical 
peculiarities and changes (§ 18 ff.) only become intelligible from the 
nature and pronunciation of the sounds. This knowledge is obtained 
partly from the pronunciation of the kindred dialects, especially the 
still living Arabic, partly by observing the affinity and interchange 


Oceano delle abbreviature e sigle?, Parma, 1883 (appendix, 1884); Ph. Lederer, 
Hebr. u. Chald. Abbreviaturen, Frankf. 1893; Handler, Lexicon d. Abbreviaturen 
(annexed to G. Dalman’s Aram.-neuhebr. WB., Frankf, 1897); Levias, art. 
‘ Abbreviations,’ in the Jew. Encyel., i. 39 ff.; F. Perles, ‘Zur Gesch. der Abbrev. 
im Hebr.’ (Archiv f. Stenogr., oe p. 41 ff.). On abbreviations in biblical 
MSS. see Ginsburg, Introd., 165 ff. 

1 According to Blau, Studien zum althebr. Buchwesen, Strassburg, 1902, p. 167, 
properly a large }, called liya bocause suspended between the two halves of 


the Psalter, and then incorrectly taken for a littera suspensa. 
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of sounds on Hebrew itself (§ 19), and partly from the tradition of 
the Jews.! 


The pronunciation of Hebrew by the modern German Jews, which partly 
resembles the Syriac and is generally called ‘Polish’, differs considerably 
from that of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, which approaches nearer to 
the Arabic. The pronunciation of Hebrew by Christians follows the latter 
(after the example of Reuchlin), in almost all cases. 

b * The oldest tradition is presented in the transcription of Hebrew names in 
Assyrian cuneiform ; a later, but yet in its way very important system is 
seen in the manner in which the LXX transcribe Hebrew names with Greek 


letters.? As, however, corresponding signs for several sounds (d, y, ¥, P, 2) 


are wanting in the Greek alphabet, only an approximate representation was 
possible in these cases. The same applies to the Latin transcription of Hebrew 
words by Jerome, according to the Jewish pronunciation of his time.® 

On the pronunciation of the modern Jews in North Africa, see Bargés in 
the Journ. Asiat., Nov. 1848; on that of the South Arabian Jews, J. Dérenbourg, 
Manuel du lecteur, &c. (from a Yemen MS. of the year 1390), Paris, 1871 
(extrait 6 du Journ. Asiat. 1870). 


C 2. With regard to the pronunciation of the several gutturals and 
sibilants, and of 8 and Pp, it may be remarked :— 

1. Among the gutturals, the glottal stop N is the lightest, corresponding to 
the spiritus lenis of the Greeks. It may stand either at the beginning or end 
of a syllable, e. g. mel *amar, Dyin? ya@sam. Even before a vowel & is almost 
lost to our ear, like the A in hour and in the French habit, homme. After a 
vowel & generally (and at the end of a word, always) coalesces with it, e. g. 
NP gara for an original gard’, Arab. gird’é ; see further, § 23 4, 27 g. 

d it before a vowel corresponds exactly to our A (spiritus asper); after a 
vowel it is either a guttural (so always at the end of a syllable which is not 
final, e.g. JBN] nahpakh; at the end of a word the consonantal 7 has a point 
—Mappiq—in ‘it, see § 14), or it stands inaudible at the end of a word, 
generally as a mere orthographic indication of a preceding vowel, e.g. mp3 
gala; cf. §§ 7b and 75 a. 

€ Sis related to, but isa much stronger guttural. Its strongest sound is 
a rattled, guttural g, cf. e.g. my, LXX Ta(a, miny Topopfpa; elsewhere, a 
weaker sound of the same kind, which the LXX reproduce by a spiritus (lenis 
or asper), ©. g. soy ‘HAG, pry "Apadéx.4 In the mouth of the Arabs one hears 
in the former case a sort ot guttural r,in the latter a sound peculiar to them- 
selves formed in the back of the throat.—It is as incorrect to omit the Y 


' Cf. C. Meinhof, ‘Die Aussprache des Hebr.,’ in Neue Jahrb. f. Philol. u. 
Pidag., 1885, Bd. 132, p. 146 ff.; M. Schreiner, ‘Zur Gesch. der Ausspr. des 
Hebr.,’ in ZAW. 1886, p. 213 ff. 

* Cf. Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuag., Lpz. 1841, p. go ff.; C. Kénneke, 
‘Gymn.-Progr.,’ Stargard, 1885. On the transcription of eleven Psalms in 
a palimpsest fragment of the Hexapla at Milan, see Merecati, Atti della R. 
ee xxxi, Turin, 1896. [Cf. Burkitt, Fragments of... Aquila, Cambr. 1897, 
p. 13. 

8’ Numerous examples occur in Hieronymi quaestiones hebraicae in libro geneseos, 
edited by P. de Lagarde, Lpz. 1868; cf. the exhaustive and systematic dis- 
cussion by Siegfried, ‘Die Aussprache des Hebr. bei Hieronymus,’ in ZAW. 
1884, pp. 34-83. 

* It is, however, doubtful if the LXX always consciously aimed at repro- 
ducing the actual differences of sound. 
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entirely, in reading and transcribing words oby Eli, pony Amalek), as to 


pronounce it exactly like g or like a nasal ng. The stronger ‘sound might be 
approximately transcribed by gh or "g; but since in Hebrew the softer sound 
was the more common, it is sufficient to represent it by the sign 5 as yas 


*arba‘, TY ‘ad. 
Mis the strongest guttural sound, a deep guttural ch, as heard generally f 


in Swiss German, somewhat as in the German Achat, Macht, Sache, Docht, 
Zucht (not as in Licht, Knecht), and similar to the Spanish j ‘Like yit was, 


however, pronounced in many words feebly, in others strongly. 

As regards ", its pronunciation as a palatal (with a vibrating uvula) seems 
to have been the prevailing one. Hence in some respects it is also classed 
with the gutturals (§ 224,7). On the lingual \, cf. 0. 

2. The Hebrew language is unusually rich in sibilants. These have, at any }; 
rate in some cases, arisen from dentals which are retained as such in Aramaic 
and Arabic (see in the Lexicon the letters }, ¥ and &). 

wand & were originally represented (as is still the case in the unpointed a 
texts) by only one form &; but that the use of this one form to express two 
different sounds (at least in Hebrew) was due only to the poverty of the 
alphabet, is clear from the fact that they are differentiated in Arabic and 
Ethiopic (cf. Néldeke in Ztschr. f. wissensch. Theol., 1873, p. 121; Brockelmann, 
Grundriss, i. 133). In the Masoretic punctuation they were distinguished by 
means of the diacritical point as Y (sk) and & (5).! 

The original difference between the sounds & and D? sometimes marks k 
a distinction in meaning, e.g. 13D fo close, a>) to hire, bap to be foolish, boy to 
be prudent, to be wise. Syriac always represents both sounds by D, and in 
Hebrew also they are sometimes interchanged ; as 13D for 72” to hire, Ezr 4°; 
mba’ for M20 folly, Ee 1, 

if (transcribed ¢ by the LXX) is a soft whizzing s, the French and English z, l 
altogether different from the German z (ts). 

3. 0, Pp, and probably ¥ are pronounced with a strong articulation and 77; 
with a compression of the larynx. The first two are thus essentially different 
from Nand 5, which correspond to our ¢ and & and also are often aspirated 
(see below, n). ¥ is distinguished from every other s by its peculiar articu- 


lation, and in no way corresponds to the German 2z or ts; we transcribe it 
by s; cf. G. Hiising, “Zum Lautwerte des ¥,’ in OLZ. x. 467 ff. 


8. Six consonants, the weak and middle hard Palatals, Dentals, 7) 


have a twofold pronunciation, (1) a harder sound, as mutes, like 


1 The modern Samaritans, however, in reading their Hebrew Pentateuch 
pronounce Y invariably as U. 


2 The original value of D, and its relation to the original value of Y and ¥, 
is still undetermined, despite the valuable investigations of P. Haupt, ZDMG. 
1880, p. 762 f.; D. H. Miller, ‘Zur Geschichte der semit. Zischlaute,’ in the 
Verhandlungen des Wiener Orient. Congresses, Vienna, 1888, Semitic section, 
p. 229 ff.; De Lagarde, ‘Samech,’ in the NGGIV. 1891, no. 5, esp. p. 173; 
Aug. Miller, ZAW. 1891, p. 267 ff.; N&éldeke, ZDI[G. 1893, p. 100 f.; E. Glaser, 
Zwei Wiener Publicationen tiber Habaschilisch-punische Dialekte in Siidarabien, Munich, 
1902, pp. 19 ff.—On the phonetic value of ¥ see G. Hiising, OLZ. 1907, 
p. 467 ff 
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k, p, t, or initial 6, g (hard), d; and (2) a softer sound as spirantes.' 
The harder sound is the original. It is retained at the beginning of 
syllables, when there is no vowel immediately preceding to influence 
the pronunciation, and is denoted by a point, Dages lene (§ 13), placed 
in the consonants, viz. 2 6,3 9, 1d, 2 4, Bp, mt. The weaker pro- 
nunciation appears as soon as a yowel sound immediately precedes. 
It is occasionally denoted, esp. in MSS., by Raphé (§ 14 e), but in 
printed texts usually by the mere absence of the Dages. In the case 
of 3, 5, 5, n, the two sounds are clearly distinguishable even to our ear 
as b and v, & and German (weak) ch, p and ph, t and th (in thin). The 
Greeks too express this twofold pronunciation by special characters : 
D«,2x; B7,D6;M7,NG. In the same way ) should be pronounced 
like the North German g in Tuge, Wagen, and 1 like th in the, as 
distinguished from 3 and “4. 


For more precise information on the cases in which the one or the other 
pronunciation takes place, see § 21. The modern Jews pronounce the 


aspirated 3 as v, the aspirated NM as s, e.g. D2 rav (or even raf), MND bais. 


The customary transcription (used also in this Grammar) of the spirants 
3,3, M by bh, kh, th is only an unsatisfactory makeshift, since it may lead 


(esp. in the case of bh and kh) to an erroneous conception of the sounds as 
real aspirates, b-h, k-h. 


o 4. According to their special character the consonants are divided 
into— 


(a) Gutturals nye; 
(6) Palatals p aa; 

(c) Dentals no; 

(d) Labials ba; 

(e) Sibilants yYowwt; 
(f) Sonants vy 55, 04, 


In the case of 1 its hardest pronunciation as a palatal (see above, 
g, end) is to be distinguished from its more unusual sound as a lingual, 
pronounced in the front of the mouth. 


On the twofold pronunciation of r in Tiberias, cf. Delitzsch, Phystol. und 
Musik, Lpz. 1868, p. 10 ff.; Baer and Strack, Dikduke ha-t’amim, Lpz. 1879, 
p. 5, note a, and § 7 of the Hebrew text, as well as p. 82. 

p  Inaccordance with E. Sievers, Metrische Studien, i. 14, the following 
scheme of the Hebrew phonetic system is substituted for the table 
formerly given in this grammar :-— 


i. Throat sounds (Gutturals): & 7 yn. 


1 So at any rate at the time when the present punctuation arose. 
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ii. Mouth-sounds: 


1. Mutes and 
Spirants : 


2. Sibilants: 


3. Sonants: 


Rem. 1. The meaning of the letters at the top is, w.= weak, m.=middle ¢ 
hard, e.=emphatic. Consonants which are produced by the same organ of 
speech are called homorganic (e.g. 3 and 3 as palatals), consonants whose 
sound is of the same nature homogeneous (e.g. 1 and ‘as semi-vowels). On 


their homorganie character and homogeneity depends the possibility of 
interchange, whether within Hebrew itself or with the kindred dialects. 
In such eases the soft sound generally interchanges with the soft, the hard 


with the hard, &c. (e.g. T=1, N=, O=¥). Further transitions are not, 
however, excluded, as e.g. the interchange of NM andp (N=) =P). Here it is 


of importance to observe whether the change takes place in an initial, 
medial, or final letter; since e.g. the change in a letter when medial does 
not always prove the possibility of the change when initial. That in certain 
cases the character of the consonantal sound also influences the preceding or 
following vowel will be noticed in the accidence as the instances occur. 
Rem. 2. Very probably in course of time certain nicer distinctions of 7?” 

pronunciation became more and more neglected and finally were lost. Thus 
e.g. the stronger ) "g, which was known to the LXX (see above, e), became 


in many cases altogether lost to the later Jews; by the Samaritans 
and Galileans ) and M were pronounced merely as &, and so in Ethiopic, 


) like &, FM like &, Y like s. 


Rem, 3. The consonants which it is usual to describe especially as weak, § 
are those which readily coalesce with a preceding vowel to form a long vowel, 
viz. 8,1, ° (as to, ef. § 23k), or those which are most frequently affected 


by the changes described in § 19 0-1, as again &, 1, ', and J, and in certain 
cases 1 and b ; finally the gutturals and “ for the reason given in § 22 band q. 


§ 7. The Vowels in General, Vowel Letters and Vowel Signs. 


1. The original vowels in Hebrew, as in the other Semitic tongues, @ 
are a,?,u. and o always arise from an obscuring or contraction 
of these three pure sounds, viz. € by modification from% or @; short 
6 from %; é by contraction from az (properly ay); and 6 sometimes 
by modification (obscuring) from 4, sometimes by contraction from au 
(properly aw).! 


In Arabic writing there are vowel signs only for a, i, w; the combined 
sounds ay and aw are therefore retained uncontracted and pronounced as 


diphthongs (ai and au), e.g. Divy Arab. sauf, and Dy Arab. ‘ainain. It was 


1 In proper names the LXX often use the diphthongs ai and a’ where the 
Hebrew form has é or 6. It is, however, very doubtful whether the ai and av 
of the LXX really represent the true pronunciation of Hebrew of that time ; 
see the instructive statistics given by Kittel in Haupt’s SBOT., on 1 Ch 12-70, 
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only in later Arabic that they became in pronunciation é and 6, at least after 
weaker or softer consonants; cf. }'D Arab. bain, bén, DY Arab. yaum, yom. 


The same contraction appears also in other languages, e.g. in Greek and 
Latin (@atpa, Ionic pa ; plaustrum = plostrum), in the French pronunciation 
of ai and au, and likewise in the German popular dialects (Oge for Auge, &c.). 
Similarly, the obscuring of the vowels plays a part in various languages (cf. 
e.g. the a in modern Persian, Swedish, English, &c.).! 


b 2. The partial expression of the vowels by certain consonants 
(3,1, °3; &), which sufficed during the lifetime of the language, and 
for a still longer period afterwards (cf. § 1 %), must in the main have 
passed through the following stages * :— 

(a) The need of a written indication of the vowel first made itself 
felt in cases where, after the rejection of a consonant, or of an entire 
syllable, a long vowel formed the final sound of the word. The first 
step in such a case was to retain the original final consonant, at least 
as a vowel letter, i.e. merely as an indication of a final vowel. In 
point of fact we find even in the Old Testament, as already in the 
MéSa‘ inscription, an employed in this way (see below) as an indica- 
tion of a final o. From this it was only a step to the employment 
of the same consonant to indicate also other vowels when final (thus, 
e.g. in the inflection of the verbs 7” 4 the vowels a, é, é). After the 
employment of } as a vowel letter for 6 and 2, and of » for é and 4, 
had been established (see below, ¢) these consonants were also em- 
ployed—although not consistently—for the same vowels at the end 
of a word. 


C According to § 91 band d, the suffix of the 3rd sing. mase. in the noun (as 
in the verb) was originally pronounced 37. But in the places where this 
3n with a preceding a is contracted into 6 (after the rejection of the 7), we 
find the Fi still frequently retained as a vowel letter, e.g. my, MMW Gn 494, 
cf. § 91¢; so throughout the MéSa‘ inscription AW, nna (also mn3), 
ma, 73, m5, nionnda ; on the other hand already in the Siloam inscription 
yn 4 71D’ Méga‘, 1.8 ="D" his days is unusual, as also MW 1. 20 ifit is for PWR 
his chiefs. The verbal forms with 7 suffixed are to be read npbne) (1. 6), 
MANON) (1. 12 f.) and MY/93% (1. 19). a. 

J As an example of the original consonant being retained, we might also 
include the ‘ of the constr. state plur. masc. if its é (according to § 89 d) is 


1 In Sanskrit, in the Old Persian cuneiform, and in Ethiopic, short @ alone 
of all the vowels is not represented, but the consonant by itself is pronounced 
with short a. 

3 Cf. especially Stade, Lehrb. der hebr. Gr., p. 34 ff. 

S According to Stade, the employment of 7 for @ probably took place 
first in the case of the locative accusatives which originally ended in 
ni, as AY, nop. 

* The form iY" contradicts the view of Oort, Theol. Tijds., 1902, p. 374, that 
the above instances from the Mé%a‘-inscription are to be read benhu, bahu, lahu, 
which were afterwards vocalized as beno, bo, lo, 
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contracted from an original ay. Against this, however, it may be urged that 
the Phoenician inscriptions do not usually express this é, nor any other final 
vowel.) 

(6) The employment of } to denote 6, a, and of » to denote é, 7, may ¢ 
have resulted from those cases in which a } with a preceding a was 
contracted into aw and further to 6, or with a preceding u coalesced 
into @, and where ' with @ has been contracted into az and further 
to é, or with a preceding z into 7 (cf.§ 24). In this case the previously 
existing consonants were retained as vowel letters and were further 
applied at the end of the word to denote the respective long vowels. 
Finally x also will in the first instance have established itself as 
a vowel letter only where a consonantal & with a preceding a@ had 


coalesced into @ or dG. 


The orthography of the Siloam inscription corresponds almost exactly with I 
the above assumptions, Here (as in the Mé%a‘ inser.) we find all the long’ 
vowels, which have not arisen from original diphthongs, without vowel letters, 


thus UX, DAYA, OD (or 7D); NX, 9p, WY, a. On the other hand 
yin (from mausa’), Tiy (from ‘aud); jD'D also, if it is to be read JD, isan 
instance of the retention of a’ which has coalesced with 7 into i. Instances 
of the retention of an originally consonantal N as a vowel letter are DYAND, 
N¥}D, and NIP, as also WN. Otherwise final @ is always represented by 
nn: TY, MA, MY, Wap. To this D* alone would form an exception (ef. 
however the note on Dj’, § 96), instead of OW (Arab. yaum) day, which one 


would expect. If the reading be correct, this is to be regarded as an 
argument that a consciousness of the origin of many long vowels was lost 
at an early period, so that (at least in the middle of the word) the vowel 
letters were omitted in places where they should stand, according to what 
has been stated above, and added where there was no case of contraction. 
This view is in a great measure confirmed by the orthography of the MéSa‘ 
inscription. There we find, as might be expected, j2° (=Daibon, as the 


Aa:Biv of the LXX proves), }7iN (6 from au), and MND (é from ai), but also 
even ‘3)¥i1? instead of ywin (from haus-), IWNI=DWINi, NZ four times, 
mh once, for M2 and nha (from bait); Abs—ndyd, w= or PR. 


1 Thus there occurs, e.g. in Melit. 1, 1, 3 932% = 33 °2W the two sons; 
elsewhere 3 for ‘D (but ‘D in the MéSa‘ and Siloam inserr.), 1 for My (the 
latter in the Siloam inser.), M2 = ‘N32 (so Mé¥a‘) or ‘7a, &e. Cf. on 
the other hand in Mé¥a‘, 3N ='338 (unless it was actually pronounced ‘anckh 
by the Moabites!). As final @ is represented by 9 and ®& and final i by %, 
so final % is almost everywhere expressed by 1} in Mé&a‘, and always in the 


Siloam inscription. It is indeed not impossible that Hebrew orthography 
also once passed through a period in which the final vowels were left always 
or sometimes undenoted, and that not a few strange forms in the present 
text of the Bible are to be explained from the fact that subsequently the 
vowel letters (especially } and ') were not added in all cases. So Chwolson, 


‘Die Quiescentia 1 in der althebr.Orthogr.,’ in Travaux du Congrés .. . des Orien- 


talistes, Petersb. 1876 ; cf. numerous instances in Ginsburg, Introd., p. 146 ff. 
2 yw is the more strange since the name of king yurn is represented 


as A-u si’ in cuneiform as late as 728 B.c. 


pig 


h 
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(c) In the present state of Old Testament vocalization as it appears 
in the Masoretic text, the striving after a certain uniformity cannot 
be mistaken, in spite of the inconsistencies which have crept in. 
Thus the final long vowel is, with very few exceptions (cf. § 9 d, 
and the very doubtful cases in § 8 4), indicated by a vowel letter— 
and almost always by the same letter in certain nominal and verbal 
endings. In many cases the use of } to mark an 6 or %, arising from 
contraction, and of ‘ for é or ¢, is by far the more common, while we 
seldom find an originally consonantal & rejected, and the simple 
phonetic principle taking the place of the historical orthography. 
On the other hand the number of exceptions is very great. In many 
cases (as e.g. in the plural endings D°’__ and ni) the vowel letters are 
habitually employed to express long vowels which do not arise 
through contraction, and we even find short vowels indicated. The 
conclusion is, that if there ever was a period of Hebrew writing when 
the application of fixed laws to all cases was intended, either these 
laws were not consistently carried out in the further transmission of 
the text, or errors and confusion afterwards crept into it. More- 
over much remained uncertain even in texts which were plentifully 
provided with vowel letters. For, although in most cases the context 
was a guide to the correct reading, yet there were also cases where, 
of the many possible ways of pronouncing a word, more than one 
appeared admissible.’ 

3. When the language had died out, the ambiguity of such a writing 
must have been found continually more troublesome ; and as there 
was thus a danger that the correct pronunciation might be finally 
lost, the vowel signs or vowel points were invented in order to fix it. 
By means of these points everything hitherto left uncertain was most 
accurately settled. It is trre that there is no historical account 
of the date of this vocalization of the O.T. text, yet we may at 
least infer, from a comparison of other historical facts, that it was 
gradually developed by Jewish grammarians in the sixth and seventh 
centuries A.D. under the influence of different Schools, traces of which 
have been preserved to the preseut time in various differences of 
tradition? They mainly followed, though with independent regard to 


1 Thus e.g. bop can be read gdtal, qdtdl, gGtél, g°tol, gétél, qiftél, qattel, quttal, 
gétel, and several of these forms have also different senses. 

2'The most important of these differences are, (a) those between the 
Orientals, i.e. the scholars of the Babylonian Schools, and the Occidentals, 
i.e. the scholars of Palestine (Tiberias, &c.); cf. Ginsburg, Introd., p. 197 ff. ; 
(b) amongst the Occidentals, between Ben-Naphtali and Ben-Asher, who 
flourished in the first half of the tenth century at Tiberias; cf. Ginsburg, 
futrod., p.241 ff. Both sets of variants are given by Baer in the appendices 


a 
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the peculiar nature of the Hebrew, the example and pattern of the 
elder Syrian punctuation.’ 


See Gesenius, Gesch. d. hebr. Spr., p. 182 ff.; Hupfeld, in Theol. Studien u. 
Kritiken, 1830, pt. iii, who shows that neither Jerome nor the Talmud 
mentions vowel signs ; Berliner, Beitrége zur hebr. Gramm. im Talm. u. Midrasch, 
p. 26 ff. ; and B. Pick, in Hebraica, i. 3, p. 153 ff. ; Abr. Geiger, ‘Zur Nakdanim- 
{Punctuators-]Literatur,’ in Jiid. Ztschr. fiir Wissensch. u. Leben, x. Breslau, 
1872, p. ro ff.; H. Strack, Prolegomena critica in Vet. Test. Hebr., Lips. 1873; 
‘ Beitrag zur Gesch. des hebr. Bibeltextes,’ in Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1875, p. 736 ff., 
as also in the Ztschr. f. die ges. luth. Theol. u. K., 1875, p. 619 ff.; ‘Massorah,’ in 
the Protest. Real.-Enc.3, xii. 393 ff. (a good outline); A. Merx, in the Verhand- 
lungen des Orientalistenkongresses zu Berlin, i. Berlin, 1881, p. 164 ff. and p. 188 ff. ; 
H. Graetz, ‘Die Anfainge der Vokalzeichen im Hebr.,’ in Monatsschr. f. Gesch. 
u. Wissensch. d. Judenth., 1881, pp. 348 ff. and 395 ff.; Hersmann, Zur Gesch. des 
Streites tiber die Entstehung der hebr. Punktation, Ruhrort, 1885; Harris, ‘The 
Rise... of the Massorah,’ JQR. i. 1889, p. 128 ff. and p. 223 ff.; Mayer-Lambert, 
REJ. xxvi. 1893, p..274 ff.; J. Bachrach, Das Alter d. bibl. Vocalisation u. Accen- 
tuation, 2 pts. Warsaw, 1897, and esp. Ginsburg, Introd. (see § 3c), p. 287 ff. ; 
Budde, ‘Zur Gesch. d. Tiberiens. Vokalisation,’ in Orient. Studien cu Ehren 
Th. Néldekes, i. 1906, 651 ff.; Bacher, ‘ Diakrit. Zeichen in vormasoret. Zeit,’ 
in ZAW. 1907, p. 285; C. Levias, art. ‘ Vocalization,’ in the Jewish Encycl.— 
On the hypothesis of the origin of punctuation in the Jewish schools for 
children, cf. J. Dérenbourg in the Rev. Crit., xiii. 1879, no. 25. 


4. To complete the historical vocalization of the consonantal text 2 
a phonetic system was devised, so exact as to show all vowel-changes 
occasioned by lengthening of words, by the tone, by gutturals, &c., 
which in other languages are seldom indicated in writing. The pro- 
nunciation followed is in the main that of the Palestinian Jews of 
about the sixth century A.D., as observed in the solemn reading of the 
sacred writings in synagogue and school, but based on a much older 
tradition. That the real pronunciation of early Hebrew is consistently 
preserved by this tradition, has recently been seriously questioned on 
good grounds, especially in view of the transcription of proper names 
in the LAX. Nevertheless in many cases, internal reasons, as well as 
the analogy of the kindred languages, testify in a high degree to the 
faithfulness of the tradition. At the same recension of the text, or 
soon after, the various other signs for reading (§§ 11-14, 16) were 


added, and the accents (§ 15). 
§8. The Vowel Signs in particular. 


P. Haupt, ‘The names of the Hebrew vowels,’ JAOS. xxii, and in the Johns 
Hopkins Semitic Papers, Newhaven, 1901, p. 7 ff. ; C. Levias in the Hebr. Union 
Coll. Annual, Cincinnati, 1904, p. 138 ff. 


to his critical editions. Our printed editions present uniformly the text of 
Ben-Asher, with the exception of a few isolated readings of Ben-Naphtali, 
and of numerous later corruptions. 

1 See Geiger, ‘Massorah bei d. Syrern,’ in ZDMG. 1873, p. 148 ff.; J. P. 
Martin, Hist. de la ponctuation ou de la Massore chez les Syriens, Par. 1875; E. Nestle, 
in ZDMG. 1876, p. 525 ff.; Weingarten, Die syr. Massora nach Bar Hebracus, 
Halle, 1887, 


a 
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Preliminary Remark. 


The next two sections (§§ 8 and g) have been severely criticized (Philippi, 
ThLZ. 1897, no. 2) for assigning a definite quantity to each of the several 
vowels, whereas in reality __, __, _~ are merely signs for d, e, 0: ‘whether 
these are long or short is not shown by the signs themselves but must be 
inferred from the rules for the pause which marks the breaks in continuous 
narrative, or from other circumstances.’ But in the twenty-fourth and sub- 
sequent German editions of this Grammar, in the last note on § 8a [English 
ed. p. 38, note 4], it was stated: ‘it must be mentioned that the Masoretes 
are not concerned with any distinction between long and short vowels, or in 
general with any question of’quantity. Their efforts are directed to fixing 
the received pronunciation as faithfully as possible, by means of writing. 


For a long time only padi nya seven kings were reckoned (vox memor. in 
Elias Levita amy “1D8), Sureq and Qibbus being counted as one vowel. 


The division of the vowels in respect of quantity is a later attempt at a 
scientific conception of the phonetic system, which was not invented but 
only represented by the Masoretes (Qimchi, Mikhlol, ed. Rittenb. 136 a, 
distinguishes the five long as mothers from their five daughters).’ 

I have therefore long shared the opinion that ‘the vowel-system repre- 
sented by the ordinary punctuation (of Tiberias) was primarily intended to 
mark only differences of quality’ (Sievers, Metrische Studien, i.17). There is, 
however, of course a further question how far these ‘later’ grammarians 
were mistaken in assigning a purticular quantity to the vowels represented 
by particular signs. In Philippi’s opinion they were mistaken (excluding of 
course i, é, 6 when written plene) in a very great number of cases, since not 
only does _ stand, according to circumstances, for a or d, and _ for d or a, 
but also __ for @ or é, and _:_ for é or 6, a. g. ap) and jOp, out of pause kabéd, 
qaén (form DOP), but in pause kabéd, gaton. 

I readily admit, with regard to Qames and S°gol, that the account formerly 
given in § 8 f. was open to misconstruction. With regard to Sere and Holem, 
however, I can only follow Philippi so long as his view does not conflict with 
the (to me inviolable) law of a long vowel in an open syllable before the tone 
and (except Pathah) in a final syllable with the tone. To me I23= kabéd, 


&c., is as impossible as e. g. A3Y = "enab or JIA = dirakh, in spite of the analogy 

cited by Sievers (p. 18, note 1) that ‘in old German e.g. original i and & 

often pass into é and 6 dialectically, while remaining in a closed syllable. 

1. The full vowels (in contrast to the half-vowels or vowel trills, 
§ 10 a-f), classified according to the three principal vowel sounds 
(§ 7 a), are as follows :— 
First Class. A-sound. 

1. -- 'Qamés denotes either &, 4, more strictly & (the obscure 
Swedish a) and G,? as TY ydd (hand), DWN ra’sim 
(heads), or & (in future transcribed as 6), called Qameg 
hatiph, 1.e. hurried Qames. The latter occurs almost 
exclusively as a modification of %; cf. c and § 9 wu. 

2. —— Pdthih, d, NA bath (daughter). 


1 In early MSS. the sign for Qames is a stroke with a point underneath, i. e. 
according to Nestle’s discovery (ZDMG. 1892, p. 411 f.), Pathah with Holem, the 
latter suggesting the obscure pronunciation of Qames as 4. Cf. also Ginsburg, 
Introd., p. 609. 


. e & 
? Instead of the no doubt more accurate transcription 4d, d we have 
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Also 3. —~- S¢gél, an open e, é (@ or G@), as a modification of d,! either 
in an untoned closed syllable, as in the first syllable of B21 yadkhem 
(your hand) from yddkhém—or in a tone-syllable as in nDB pésah ; 
ef. rdoya, and on the really monosyllabic character of such forma- 
tions, see §28e. But Syd] in an open tone-syllable with a following 
*, as in nya g°léna (cf. § 75 f), TT yadekha (cf. § 912), is due 
to contraction from ay. 
Second Class, I- and E-sounds. 
1. ‘\— Hirégq with yod, almost always @, as PY saddiq (righteous). 5 
2. — either 7 (see below, 7), as OPI saddigim, only ortho- 
graphically different from D'P’7¥ (BPYT¥),—or 3, as IpT¥ 
sidgé (his righteousness). 
3. Sert or Séeré with yod=é, e. g. IN*B béthd (his house). 
_ either é, but rarely (see below, 7), or éas CY 3m (name). 
: Sere can only be é, in my opinion, in few cases, such as 
those mentioned in § 29 f. 
4. — Segd/, d, a modification of 7, e.g. *Y2] Adifst (ground-form 
hifs); “IW Sdn (ground-form sin). 
Third Class. U- and O-sounds. 
1, 3 Sitréq, usually a, MY mith (to die), rarely 7a. Cc 
U4 2. — Qibbis, either v%, e.g. pbp stillam (ladder), or 2%, e.g. ar 
qumiu (rise up), instead of the usual 1. 
3. } and —~ Hélém, 6 and o, Sip gol (voice), 34 robh (multitude). 
Often also a defective — for 6; rarely 3 for 6. 
On the question whether — under some circumstances 
represents 6, see § 931. 
4. — On Qamés hatiph=6, generally modified from 2, as “PM 
hég (statute), see above, a. 
retained @, @ in this grammar, as being typographically simpler and not 
liable to any misunderstanding. For Qaumes hatuph, in the previous German 
| 


edition expressed by a, we have, after careful consideration, returned to 6 
The use of the same sign __ for @ (4) and 4, shows that the Massoretes did 


not intend to draw a sharp distinction between them. We must not, how- 
ever, regard the Jewish grammarians as making a merely idle distinction 
between Qdmes rahab, or broad Qames, and Qimes hatiph, or light Qames. It 
is quite impossible that in the living language an a lengthened from d, as in 
dabar, should have been indistinguishable from e.g. the last vowel in ae) 


or the first in DW) ,—-The notation 4, é, 6 expresses here the vowels essen- 
eae St 


tially long, either naturally or by contraction; the notation 4, @, 6 those 
lengthened only by the tone, and therefore changeable; a, é, 6 the short 
vowels. As regards the others, the distinction into « and i, & and % is 
sufficient ; see § 9.—The mark “ stands in the following pages over the tone- 
syllable, whenever this is not the last, as is usual, but the penultimate 
syllable of the word, e. g. Ww. 


1 These S’géls, modified from d, are very frequent in the language. The 
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dl The names of the vowels are mostly taken from the ferm and action of the 
mouth in preducing the various sounds, as nna opening ; “iy a wide parting 
(of the mouth), also 2 (=%) breaking, parting (cf. the Arab. kasr); py 
(also PIM) narrow opening ; pein closing, accerding to others fullness, i.e. of 
the meuth (also DIB Nop? fullness of the mouth). yee 2 alse denotes a slighter, 
as paw and ap (also DIB jap) a firmer, compression or contraction of 
the mouth. S%gdl Op bunch of grapes) takes its name from its ferm. Se 
nip voy (three points) is another name for Qibbis. 

e Moreover the names were ‘mostly so formed (but only later), that the 
sound of each vowel is heard in the first syllable (fp for YDP, nos for 
nnB, WY for ")¥); in order to carry this out consistently some even write 
Sdgél, Qomes-hatiif, Qubbis. 


St 2. As the above examples show, the vowel sign stands regularly 
under the consonant, after which it is to be pronounced, 1 7a, 1 rd, 
lré, rit, &c. The Puthah called furtivum (§ 22 f) alone forms an 
exception to this rule, being pronounced before the consonant, 99 rii*h 
(wind, spirit). The ZZdlém (without w&w) stands on the left above the 
consonant; 1 76 (but 3 15). If &, as a vowel letter, follows a conso- 
nant which is to be pronounced with 6, the point is placed over its 
right arm, thus Xa wa; but e.g. DNS, since & here begins a syllable. 


£ No dot is used for the Holem when 6 (ef course without waw) is pre- 
nounced after sin or before Sin, Hence JY féné (hating), NW) n®fo (to bear), 
nw méxé (not TYAD) ; but lal] Jéméir (a watchman). When 6 precedes the 
sin, the dot is placed over its right arm, e.g. vey yirpof (he treads with the 
feet), DNwan hannés’im (those who carry). 

In the sign j, the } may also bea consenant, The jis then either to be 
read dw (necessarily so when a consonant otherwise without a vowel precedes, 
e.g. mp léwé, lending) or wd, when a vowel already precedes the }, ©. g. iy 
‘awon (iniquity) fer py. In more exact printing, a distinction is at least 


made between j (to) and 4 (i. e. either 6 or, when another vowel follows the 
wdw, dw 4), 


Babylenian punctuation (see § 8 g, note 1) has only one sign for it and tone- 
bearing Pathah ; see also Gaster, ‘Die Unterschiedslosigkeit zwischen Pathach 
u. Segol,’ in ZAW. 1894, p. 60 ff. 


' On the erroneous use of the term melo pum, only in Germany, for Sireg 
(hence also pronounced melu pum to indicate é), see E, Nestle, ZDI[G. 1904, 
p. 597 ff.; Bacher, ibid., p. 799 ff, Melopum ; Simonsen, ibid., p. 807 ff. 

2 The usual spelling }2P and MNB takes the words certainly rightly as 
Hebrew substantives; according to De Lagarde (Gétt. gel. Anz. 1886, p. 873, 
and se previously Luzzatto), 7? aud MMB are rather Aram. participles, like 
Dages, &c., and consequently to be transliterated Qémzs and Pathah. 

$ Since 1846 we have become acquainted with asyste m of vocalizationdifferent 
in many respects from the common method. The vowel signs, all except 3, 
are there placed above the consonants, and differ almost thronghout in form, 


—_ 
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3. The vowels of the first class are, with the exception of ‘— in / 
the middle and 7, 8, 7— at the end of the word (§ 9 a-d, f), 
represented only by vowel signs, but the long vowels of the I- and 
U-class largely by vowel letters. The vowel sound to which the letter 


and some even as regards tle sound which they denote: +-=4, a, .=tone- 
hearing @ and é, —- =é, g—-=i,}, +. =6, 6, 1. or {=%, In an unsharpened 
syllable -+ =toneless d and é, and also Hateph Pathah; =. =toneless ¢@ and 
Hateph Seghél; = =i, + =u, 2.=6, and Hateph Qames. Lastly in tone- 
less syllables before Dage’, 4 =a, =.=é © =i, =i, =d, S¢wa is = 


The accents differ less and stand in some cases under the line of the consonants. 
Besides this complicated system of the Codex Babylonicus (see below) and other 
MSS., there is a simpler one, used in Targums. It is still uncertain whether the 
latter is the foundation of the former (as Merx, Chrest. Targ. xi, and Bacher, 
ZDMG. 1895, p. 15 ff.), or is a later development of it among the Jews of South 
Arabia (as Praetorius, ZDMG. 1899, p. 181 ff.). For the older literature on 


this Babylonian punctuation cbna 193), as it is called, see A, Harkavy and 


H. L. Strack, Katalog der hebr. Bibelhandschr. der Kaiserl. éffentl. Bibliothek zu 
St. Petersb., St. Petersb. and Lpz., 1875, parts i and ii, p. 223 ff. A more 
thorough study of the system was made possible by H. Strack’s facsimile 
edition of the Prophetarum posteriorum codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus (St. Petersb., 
1876, la. fol.) of the year 916, which Firkowitscl discovered in 1839, in the 
synagogue at Tschufutkale in the Crimea. The MS. has been shown by 
Ginsburg (Recueil des travaux rédigés en mémoire ... de Chwolson, Berlin, 1899, 
p.149, and Introd., pp. 216 ff., 475 f.) to contain a recension of the Biblical text 
partly Babylonian and partly Palestinian; cf. also Barnstein, The Targum of 
Onkelos to Genesis, London, 1896, p.6f. Strack edited a fragment of it in Hosea 
et Joel prophetae ad fidem cod. Babylon. Petrop., St. Petersb. 1875. Cf. also the 
publication by A. Merx, quoted above, § 7h, and his Chrestomathia Targumica, 
Berlin, 1888; G. Margoliouth, in the PSBA. xv. 4, and M. Gaster, ibid. ; 
P. Kahle, Der masoret. Text des A.T. nach d. Uberlief. der babyl. Juden, Lpz. 1902, 
with the valuable review by Rahlfs in GGA. 1903, no.5; Nestle, ZDMG. 1905, 
Pp. 719 (Babylonian ..y. According to the opinion formerly prevailing, 
this Babylonian punctuation exhibits the system which was developed in the 
Eastern schools, corresponding to and contemporaneous with the Western or 
Tiberian system, although a higher degree of originality, or approximation 
to the original of both systems of punctuation, was generally conceded to the 
latter. Recently, however, Wickes, <Accents of the Twenty-one Books, Oxford, 
1887, p. 142 ff, has endeavoured to show, from the accents, that tho 
‘Babylonian’ punctuation may certainly be an Oriental, but is by no means 
the Oriental system. It is rather to be regarded, according to him, as a later 
and not altogether successful attempt to modify, and thus to simplify, the 
system common to all the Schools in the East and West. Strack, Wiss. 
Jahresb. der ZDMG. 1879, p. 124, established the probability that the vowels 
of the superlinear punctuation arose under Arab influence from the vowel 
letters NY (so previously Pinsker and Graetz), while the Tiberian system 


shows Syrian influence. 

A third, widely different system (Palestinian), probably the basis of the 
other two, is described by A. Neubauer, JQR, vii. 1895, p. 361 ff., and 
Friedlander, ibid., p. 564 ff., and PSBA. 1896, p. 86 ff.; C. Levias, Journ. of 
Sem. Lang. and Lit., xv. p. 157 ff.; and esp. P. Kahle, Beitr. zu der Gesch. 
der hebr. Punktation,’ in ZAW. 1901, p. 273 ff. and in Der masoret. Text des A.T. 
(see above), chiefly dealing with the Berlin MS. Or. qu. 680, which contains 
a number of variants on the biblical text, and frequently agrees with the 
transcriptions of the LXX and Jerome. 
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points is determined more precisely by the vowel sign standing before, 
above, or within it. Thus— 

* may be combined with Hiréq, Séré, S¢gél (—, ‘—, \-). 

with Svreg and Holém (3 and 9. 

In Arabic the long a also is regularly expressed by a vowel letter, viz. ’Aléph 
(N-_), so that in that language three vowel letters correspond to the three 
vowel classes. In Hebrew N is rarely used as a vowel letter; see § 9b 
and § 23g. 

2 4. The omission of the vowel letters when writing 7, @, é, 6 is called 
scriptio defectiva in contrast to scriptio plena. dip, DY are written 
plene, TOP, OP defective. 

Cf. Bardowitz, Studien zur Gesch. der Orthogr. im Althebr., 1894; Lidzbarski, 
Ephem.,i. 182, 275; Marmorstein, ‘ Midrasch der vollen u. defekt. Schreibung,' 
in ZAW. 1907, p. 33 ff. 

ke So far as the choice of the full or defective mode of writing is con- 
cerned, there are certainly some cases in which only the one or the 
other is admissible, Thus the full form is necessary at the end of the 
word, for 2%, 4, 6, 7, é, é, as well as for é in mn &c. (§9 f), also generally 
with 4, @ (cf. however § 9 d), e.g. DP, “ADDP, ms ‘20. (But the 
Masora requires in Jer 26°, 44°; Ezr 6”; 2 Ch 32" ‘ia instead of ‘43; 
Zp 2° ‘\3 [perhaps an error due to the following *] for 3; Is 40% NP) 
[followed by ‘] for iP}; Jer 38" “iba for 103.) On the other hand the 
defective writing is common when the letter, which would have to be 
employed as a vowel letter, immediately precedes as a strong consonant, 
e.g. OM3 (nations) for Da, NI¥0 (commandments) for NNYD. 

1 That much is here arbitrary (see § 7g), follows from the fact that sometimes 
the same word is written very differently, e.g. ‘Nip Ez 16: *nbprand also 
*Ninpn Jer 234; ef. § 250. Only it may be observed, : 

(a) That the secriptio plena in two successive syllables was genorally 
avoided; ef. e.g. N'2) but D'NI2; PYY, but DPW, dip, nidp; yinr, 
JANYD, 


(6) That in the later Books of the 0. T. (and regularly in post-biblical 
Hebrew) the full form, in the earlier the defective, is more usual. 


m  6§.In the cognate dialects, when a vowel precédes a vowel-letter 
which is not kindred (heterogeneous), e.g. 1—, 1, '—, '—, ‘~, 


a diphthong (aw, at)? is formed if the heterogeneous vowel be a. This 
is also to be regarded as the Old Hebrew pronunciation, since it 


* After the example of the Jewish grammarians the expression, ‘the vowel 
letter rests (quiesces) in the vowel-sign,’ has become customary. On the other 
hand, the vowel letters are also called by the grammarians, matres lectionis or 
supports ( fulcra). 

* Cf.'T. C. Foote, The diphthong ai in Hebrew (Johns Hopkins Univ. Circulars, 
June, 1903, p. 70 ff.). 
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agrees with the vocalic character of \} and ' (§ 5 6, note 2). Thus such 
words as 11, °F, ‘1a, SWY, 3, n‘3 are not to be pronounced according to 
the usual Jewish custom! as vdv, hay, gdy, ‘asily, gév, bayith (or 
even as vaf, &c.; cf. modern Greek av af’, ev ef for ad, ed), but with the 
Italian Jews more like wa@u, haz, &c. The sound of is the same 
as 1, i.e. almost like @u, so that 1— is often written defectively 
for ¥ 


Tt 


7° 


$9. Oharacter of the several Vowels. 


Numerous as are the vowel signs in Hebrew writing, they are yet a 
not fully adequate to express all the various modifications of the vowel 
sounds, especially with respect to length and shortness. To understand 
this better a short explanation of the character and value of the several 
vowels is required, especially in regard to their length and shortness 
as well as to their changeableness (§§ 25, 27). 


I. First Class. A-sound. 


1. Qames ( 
of two kinds; 

(1) The essentially long @ (in Arabic regularly written S__), which 
is not readily shortened and never wholly dropped (§ 25 c), e.g. 273 
kthdbh (writing); very seldom with a following xX, as WN1 2S 12! 
(see the examples in § 72 7). 


), when it represents a long a, is, by nature and origin, 


7 


The writing of OX Ho 10 for Dj) would only be justifiable, if the a b 
of this form were to be explained as a contraction of daé; cf. however 
§ 72a; ANT Neh 131° for 33 (dag) is certainly incorrect.—The rarity of the 


d in Hebrew arises from the fact that it has for the most part become an 
obtuse 6; see below, g. 

(2)-d, lengthened only by position (i.e. tone-long or at all events c 
lengthened under the influence of the tone, according to the laws 
for the formation of syllables, § 27 e-h), either in the tone-syllable 
itself (or in the secondary tone-syllable indicated by Meéthég, see 
below), or just before or after it. This sound is invariably lengthened 
from an original d,* and is found in open syllables, i. e. syllables ending 
in a vowel (§ 268), e.g. 2, byp, Dip., VOR (Arab. lakd, qgatdld, 
ydqimi, ’dsird%), as well as in closed syllables, i.e. those ending in 


1 In MSS, } and °, in such combinations as 33, *M, are even marked with 
Mappigq (§ 14.4). 

2 Of a different kind are the cases in which N has lost its consonantal 
sound by coalescing with a preceding a, § 23 a-d. 

° In Arabic this @ is always retained in an open syllable. 
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a consonant, as 7°, 3253 (vulgarArab. ydd, kaukdb). In a closed syllable, 


< 


however, it can only stand when this has the tone, 127, ppiy ; whereas 
in an open syllable it is especially frequent before the tone, e.g. 3, | 
iP, DdD, Where the tone is moved forward or weakened (as happens 
most commonly in what is called the construct state of nouns, cf. § 89 a) 
the original short a (Pathak) is retained in a closed syllable, while in 
an open syllable it becomes Sewa (§ 27 7): D320, constr. state 037 
(Atkhdm) ; 133, 1371 (d*bhar); bye, pow. For examples of the 
retention, in the secondary tone-syllable, of @ lengthened from 4d, see 
§ 93 wm. 

cd In some terminations of the verb (Ff in the 2nd sing. masc. perf., 
J in the 2nd pl. fem. of the imperat., as well as in the 3rd and 2nd 
pl. fem. of the imperf.), in AS éhow (masc.) and in the suffixes J and 9, 
the final & can stand even without a vowel letter. A 7 is, however, 
in these cases (except with 7) frequently added as a vowel letter. 


On — for 6 see below, f. 


e 2. Pathak, or short d, stands in Hebrew almost exclusrvely in 
a closed syllable with or without the tone (dp, pApYP). In places 
where it now appears to stand in an open syllable the syllable was 
originally closed, and a helping vowel (d, %) has been inserted after 
the second radical merely to make the pronunciation easier, e.g. bi 
(ground-form nahi), n'a (Arab. batt), see § 28 d, and with regard to 
two cases of a different kind, § 26 g, A. Otherwise @ in an open 
syllable has almost without exception passed into @ (--), see above, c. 


On the very frequent attenuation of 4 to i, cf. below, k. On the rare, and 
only apparent union of Pathah with & (8) see § 23d, end. On @ as 


a helping-vowel, § 22,f (Pathak furtivum), and § 28 e. 


3. Segél (é,2[]) by origin belongs sometimes to the second, but most 
frequently to the first vowel class (§27 0, p,u). It belongs to the first class 
when it is a modification of a (as the Germ. Bad, pl. Béder; Eng. man, 


Segél is often retained even in the strongest tone-syllable, at_ the end 
of a sentence or of an important clause (in pause), as 422, PIS 
(malakh, siddq). As a rule, however, in such cases the Pathak which 
underlies the S¢gél is lengthened into Qames, e.g. MOP, 122. A Ségél 
apparently lengthened from Sewd, but in reality traceable to an 
original d, stands in pausal forms, as “1B (ground-form pdry), ‘1, 
(ydhy), &c. On the cases where a ° (originally consonantal) follows 
this Segdl, see § 75 f, and § gt &. 
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II. Second Class. I- and E-sounds, 

4. The long ? is frequently even in the consonantal writing indicated g 
by * (a fully written Htreg °—); but a naturally long ¢ can be also 
written defectively (§ 8 2), e.g. PIS (righteous), plur. DIY saddigim ; 
NW (he fears), plur. WN, Whether a defectively written Hireg is long 
may be best known from the origin of the form; often also from the 
nature of the syllable (§ 26), or as in 38° from the Afetheg attached to 

it (§ 16 f). 

5. The short [Zireg (always’ written defectively) is especially frequent ht 
in sharpened syllables (79 OP, “DX) and in toneless closed syllables (MOD 
psalm); cf. however 3¥*) in a closed tone- syllable, and even Pa with 
a helping Segél, for wayyiphn. It has arisen very frequently by 
attenuation from d, as in “127 from original dabdré, ‘P1¥ (ground-form 
sddq),’ or else it is the original 7, which in the tone-syllable had 
become @, as in JIN (thy enemy) from 3X (ground- form ’dyib)3 It 
is sometimes a simple helping vowel, as in n'3, § 28 e. 


The earlier grammarians call every Hireg written fully, Hireg magnum ; every 
one written defectively, Hireq parvum,—a misleading distinction, so far as 
quantity is concerned. 


6. The longest @ ‘— (more rarely defective —-, e.g. ‘2Y for 2Y2 
Is 3°; at the end of a word also 1) is as a rule contracted from ‘— ay 
(at), § 7 a, eg. bon ( palace), Arab. and Syriac hatkal. 


7, The Sere without Yodh mostly represents the tone-long é, which, A: 
like the tone-long @ (see c), is very rarely retained except in and before 
the tone-syllable, and is always lengthened from an original 7. It 
stands in an open syllable with or before the tone, e.g 7D (ground- 
form siphr) book, nig (Arab. stint) sleep, or with Metheg (see § 16 d, f) 
in the secondary tone-syllable, e.g. ONY my request, mp3 let us go. 
On the other hand in a closed syllable it is almost always with the 
tone, as {2 son, ody dumb. 


Exceptions: (a) @ is sometimes retained in a toneless closed syllable, in 
monosyllabic words before Maqqeph, e.g. "YY Nu 35}%, as well as in the 
examples of naség ’ahér mentioned in § 29 f (on the quantity ef. § 8 b 3 end); 
(b) in a toneless open final syllable, Sere likewise occurs in examples of the 
ndség *dhér, as xy Ex 16°; ef. Ju 9% 


~ 


8. The Segél of the I(E)-class is most frequently an é modified from 17 


original %, either replacing a tone-long é which has lost the tone, e.g. 


1 At least according to the Masoretic orthography ; cf. Wellhausen, Text 
der Bb. Sam., p. 18, Rem. 

7 Jerome (ef. Siegfried, ZAW. 1884, p. 77) in these cases often gives 4 for 7. 

3 Cf. the remarks of I. Guidi, ‘La pronuncia del séré,’ in the Verhandl. d-s 
Hamburger Ortent.-Kongr. of 1902, Leiden, 1904, p. 208 ff, on Italian e for 
Latin t, as in fede =fidem, pece = picem. 
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“iP from }F) (give), yy (thy creator) from “y*\ or in the case discussed 
in § 93 9, pon, “NY from the ground-forms hilq, ‘izr ; cf. also § 64 f. 
Sgél appears as a simple helping-vowel in cases such as "BD for stphr, 
oy for yigl (§ 28 e). 

III. Third Class. U- and O-sounds. 


n 9. For the U-sound there is— 
(1) the long 2, either (a) written fully, 1 Sureg, e.g. D333 (boundary), 
or (b) defectively written — Qibbdg i028, }!ND' ; 
(2) the short #%, mostly represented by Qzbdds, in a toneless closed 


syllable and especially common in a sharpened syllable, in e.g. now 
(table), DD (booth). 


O Sometimes also % in a sharpened syllable is written 1, e.g. M337 p 1025 
bY Tb 57, ODD Jer. 31%, InDwWy Is 5°, WAY Gn 2% for NT, &e. 

For this u the LXX write 0, e.g. odry "OBoAAgH, from which, however, it 
only follows, that this % was pronounced ‘somewhat indistinctly. The LXX 
also express the sharp Hireg by ¢€, e.g. VWOX='Evpnp. The pronunciation of 
the Qibbis like the German %, which was formerly common, is incorrect, 
although the occasional pronunciation of the U-sounds as % in the time of the 
punctators is attested, at least as regards Palestine!; cf. the Turkish bilbil 
for the Persian bulbul, and the pronunciation of the Arabic dunyda in Syria as 
dinyda. ; 

p 10, The O-sound bears the same relation to U as the E does to I 
in the second class. It has four varieties :— 

(1) The 6 which is contracted from aw (=au), § 7 a, and accord- 
ingly is mostly written fully; 1 (Holem plenum), e.g. DY (a whip), 
Arab. saut, ndiy (inzquity) from AD. More rarely defectively, as 
Ww (thine ox) from WY Arab. faur. 

g (2) The long 6 which arose in Hebrew at an early period, by a general 
process of obscuring, out of an original @,? while the latter has 
been retained in Arabic and Aramaic. It is usually written fudly in 
the tone-syllable, defectively in the toneless, e.g. bpp Arab. gatil. 
Aram. gdtél, mIPN Arab. ‘ildh, Aram. "lah, plur. DON; PW (leg), 
Arab. sdq; “33 (hero), Arab. gabbar ; ONIN (seal), Arab. hdtdm; }527 
(pomegranate), Arab. riimmdn ; pope (dominion), Aram. pw and 
wow Arab, siiltan; pidy (peace), Aram. pew, Arab. sdldm. Some- 
times the form in 4 also occurs side by side with that in 6 as WW and 
ji (coat of mail; see however § 29 u). Cf. also § 68 b. 

r (3) The tone-long 6 which is lengthened from an original %, or 
from an 6 arising from #, by the tone, or in general according to the 

1 Cf. Delitzsch, Physiologie u. Musik, Lpz. 1868, p.15 f. 


2 Cf. above, b, end. On Jerome’s transliteration of o for d, see ZAW. 1884, 
P- 75. 
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laws for the formation of syllables. It occurs not only in the tone- 
syllable, but also in an open syllable before the tone, e.g. YP (ground- 
form qd) sanctuary; 12 for burrakh, ROP y 104%, as well as 
(with Aetheg) in the secondary tone-syllable ; pronk, ya, But the 
original 6 (2) is retained .n a toneless closed syllab‘e, whereas in 
a toneless open syllable it is weakened to Sewd. Cf. bp all, but 
“53 (kot), a) (Killam) ; dbp, TOP and DOD, where original w% is 
weakened to Sewd: yigielt, Arab. yaqtdl’?. This tone-long 6 is only 
as an exception written fully. 

(4) — Qames-hatuph represents 6 (properly d, cf. § 8a, note2) modified $ 
from % and is therefore classed here. It stands in the same relation to 
Holem as the S¢gél of the second class to Sere, “53. hol, op wayyaqom. 
On the distinction between this and Qames, see below, w. 


ll. The following table gives a summary of the gradation of the ¢ 
three vowel-classes according to the quantity of the vowels :— 


First Class: A. 


Second Class: Land E. Third Class: U and O. 


= original @ (Arabic | ‘__ é, from original ay } 6, from original aw 


x). (ai). _ (au). 
\ or — d6obseured from 4. 
‘__ or __ longi. Yor __ & 


— tone-long @ (from | __ tone-long é@ (from?) | — tone-long 6 (from 


original @) chiefly in 
the tone-syllable but 
also just before it. 


generally in the tone- 
syllable but also just 
before it. 


original w)in the tone- 
syllable, otherwise in 
an open syllable. 


_— (as a modification | __ é. —_ 5, modified from 4%. 
‘of d) sometimes a | — 
tone-long ¢é, some- 
times @. 
—. short a. — short i. — short %, especially 
__ i attenuated from in a sharpened sylla- 
a; see h.] ble. 
Utmost weakening to | Utmost weakening to | Utmost weakening to 
a é e€ a or é a é ° or e 
“eye re ae =r 0 er ee a Ca ee era 
Rem. On the distinction between Qames and Qames-hatuph.) U 


According to § 8 a, long & or @ (Qames) and short 6 or a (Qames-hatuph) are in 
manu.cripts and printed texts generally expressed by the same sign (,), eg. 


DP gam, ~>3 kil. The beginner who does not yet know the grammatical 


1 These statements, in order to be fully understood, must be studied in 
connexion with the theory of syllables (§ 26) and Metheg (§ 16 c¢-2). 


COWLEY E 
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origin of the words in question (which is of course the surest guide), may 
depend meanwhile on the following principal rules :— 


1 


1. The sign —?* is 6 in a@ toneless closed syllable, since such 
a syllable can have only a short vowel (§ 26 0). The above case 
occurs— 

(a) When Sew follows as a syllable-divider, as in np3n hokh-ma 
(wisdom), nDDN ’okh-la (food). With Metheg — is a (4) and according 
to the usual view stands in an open, syllable with a following Sewa 
mobile, e.g. npDN ? a-kh'la (she ate); but cf. § 16 2. 

(6) When a closed syllable is formed by Dages forte, e.g. 937 
honnént (have mercy upon me); but DM3 (with AMetheg, § 16 f 0) 
battim. 

(c) When the syllable in question loses the tone on account of 
a following Afaqgéph (§ 16 a), e.g. DIST “b3 kol-ha-’adam (all men). 

In ¥ 3579 and Pr 197 Maggeph with b3 is replaced by a conjunctive accent 
(Mer*kha) ; so by Darga, Ju1o9§ with syD, and Ez 37° with Dp*) (so Baer after 
Qimhi; ed. Mant., Ginsburg, Kittel Du"). 


(d) In a closed final syllable without the tone, e.g. D2) wayydqom 
(and he stcod up).—In the cases where @ or @ in the final syllable has 
become toneless through Jfaggéph (§ 16 a) and yet remains, e.g. 
nayvana Est 4°, ony Gn 4°, it has a Afetheg in correct manuscripts 
and printed bert: 


read as a. 


an open syllable and yet is 
to be read as 6 require special consideration. This is the ease, (a) when 
Hateph-Qames follows, e.g. bys his work, or simple vocal Swa, e +S. JV ox 
goad ; aya Jo4"; mony (so ed. Mant., Ginsb.) preserve y 867, ef. 161 and the 
cases mentioned 5 in § 48 ¢, n., and § 61f, n.; other examples are Ob 11, Ju 1418); 
Hateph-Pathah follows in qnwr9 (so Ginn. Baer nein) 18 15}, yn? 
24), and Wap (so Baer, Gn 3218, others BY) ; (b) before another Qames- 


hatuph, e.g. 75y5 thy work ; on ‘PUTIN and Snap Nu 237, see § 67 0; (c) in 
the two plural forms Dw sanctuaries and Dery roots (also written “i 


and W). In all these cases the Jewish grammarians regard the Metheg — 


accompanying the -—— as indicating a Qames rahabh (broad Qames) and | 


therefore read the —— as &; thus pd-%lé, dd-r’ban, pd-ol’kha, ga-dasim. But 
neither the origin of these forms, nor the analogous formations in Hebrew 
and in the cognate languages, nor the transcription of proper names in the 


1 In the Babylonian punctuation (§ 8 g, note) @ and 6 are carefully distin- 
guished. So also in many MSS. with the ordinary punctuation and in 
Baer’s editions of the text since 1880, in which —— is used for 6 as well as 


for ©, Cf. Baer-Delitzsch, Liber Jobi, p. 43. But the identity of the two signs | 


is certainly original, and the use of -,; for 6 is misleading. 


} 
; 
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LXX, allows us to regard this view as correct. It is just possible that Qames 
is here used loosely for 4, as the equivalent of 6, on the analogy of ya &e., 


93 q- Asamatter of fact, however, we ought no doubt to divide and toad 
po-l6 (for pi'-16), po's-I¢kha, gida-sim. —Quite as inconceivable is it for Metheg to 
bea sign of the Jengthening into din FNMA (Ex 118), although it is soin ‘382 
ba-ni (in the navy), since here the 4 of the article appears under the 2, 


§10. The Half Vowels and the Syllable Divider (Sewa), 


1. Besides the full vowels, Hebrew has also a series of vowel @ 
sounds which may be called half vowels (Sievers, Afurmelvokale). 
The punctuation makes use of these to represent extremely slight 
sounds which are to be regarded as remains of fuller and more distinct 
vowels from an earlier period of the language. They generally take 
the place of vowels originally short standing in open syllables. Such 
short vowels, though preserved in the kindred languages, are not 
tolerated by the present system of pointing in Hebrew, but either 
undergo a lengthening or are weakened to Sewa. Under some 
circumstances, however, the original short vowel may reappear. 

To these belongs first of all the sign —, which indicates an ex- b 
tremely short, slight, and (as regards pronunciation) indeterminate 
vowel sound, something like an obscure half ¢ (_*_). It is called Sewa,! 
which may be either s¢mple Sewd (Swd simplex) as distinguished 
from the compound (see f), or vocal Sewd (Seed mobile) as distin- 
guished from Sud quiescens, which ig silent and stands as a mere 
syllable divider (see 7) under the consonant which closes the syllable. 

The vocal .$*wd stands under a consonant which is closely united, as C 
a kind of grace-note, with the following syllable, either (a) at the 
beginning of the word, as bp g‘tol (to kill), boo m°mallé (filling), 
or (6) in the middle of the word, as npoip go-t' la, bop yig-t la. 


In former editions of this Grammar $d was distinguished as medium d 
when it followed a short vowel and therefore stood in a supposed ‘loosely 
closed’ or ‘ wavering’ syllable, as in "20, Ba. According to Sievers, 
Metrische Studien, i. 22, this distinction ‘must now be abandoned. These 
syllables are really closed, and the original vowel is not merely shortened, 
but entirely elided. The fact that a following Begadk*phath letter (§ 6») 
remains spirant instead of taking DageS lene, is explained by Sievers on the 
‘supposition that the change from hard to spirant is older than the elision 


1 On NY, the older and certainly the only correct form (as in Ben Asher’, 

| see Bacher, ZDMG. 1895, p. 18, note 3, who compares Sewayya, the name of 

| the Syriac accentual sign of similar form —- (=Hebr. Zaqeph). The form 
Nav), customary in Spain since the time of Menahem b. Sartiq, is due 
to a supposed connexion with Aram. naw rest, and hence would originally 
have denoted only Stud quiescens, like the Arabic sukin (rest), The derivation 
from j ny naw (stem au, Levias, American Journ. of Philol., xvi. 28 ff.) seems 

{ impossible. 

E 2 

| 

} 

| 
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of the vowel, and that the prehistoric malakai became malakhai before being 
shortened to malkhé’, In cases like INDD (from NDD), 3 3p" (from mp) the 


dropping of the DageS forte shows that the original vowel is completely lost. 


€ The sound é has been adopted as the normal transcription of simple Sua 
mobile, although it is certain that it often became assimilated in sound to 


other vowels. The LXX express it by e, or even by 7, ban XepovBip, my Dn 
adAAnAovia, more frequently by a, Sse ZapoundA, but very frequently by 
assimilating its indeterminate sound to the following principal vowel, 
e.g. sate) Zdédoua, niu’ ZoAopav (as well as Zadwpwyr), nixay ZaBaws, 

Non) Nadavaja.) A similar account of the pronunciation of Seid is given 


by Jewish grammarians of the middle ages.? 
How the S%cdé sound has arisen through the vanishing of a full vowel is 


seen, e.g. in 1373 from bardkd, as the word is still pronounced in Arabic. 
In that language the full short vowel regularly corresponds to the Hebrew 
Sewa mobile. 

f 2. Connected with the simple S*wd mébile is the compound Sw 
or Hdtéph (correptum), i.e. a S*w4 the pronunciation of which is more 
accurately fixed by the addition of a short vowel. There are three 
Swd-sounds determined in this way, corresponding to the three vowel 
classes (§ 7 @):— 

(=) Hatéph-Pathah, e.g. WON hemér, ass. 
(<-) Hdtéph-S‘gél, e.g. WON "mdr, to say. 
(-) Hdtéeph-Qamés, e.g. *DN, bolt, sickness. 

These Hatéphs, or at least the first two, stand especially under the 
four guttural letters (§ 22 /), instead of a simple Sewa mobile, 
since these letters by their nature require a more definite vowel 
than the indeterminate simple S¢wa mobile. Accordingly a guttural 
at the beginning of a syllable, where the Sewd is necessarily vocal, 
can never have a mere S¢wd simplex. 

On -- the shorter Hatef as compared with —— ef. § 27». 

& Rem. A. Only _ and — occur under letters which are not gutturals. 


fTateph-Pathah is found instead of simple Sewa (especially Swa mobile), chiefly 
(a) under strengthened consonants, since this strengthening (commonly 
called doubling) causes a more distinct pronunciation of the Sewd mobile, 
bay) branches, Ze 43%. According to the rule given by Ben-Asher (which, 


however, appears to bo unknown to good early MSS. and is therefore rejected 
by Ginsburg, Introd., p. 466; cf. Foote, Johns Hopkins Univ. Circulars, June 1903, 


‘4 The same occurs frequently also in the Greek and Latin transcriptions 
of Phoenician words, e.g. x20 Malaga, pvps33 gubulim (Schréder, Die phiniz. 


Spr., p. 139 ff.). Cf. the Latin augment in momordi, pupugi, with the Greek 
in réruga, rervppévos, and the old form memordi, 

2 See especially Yehuda Hayyig, pp. 4 f. and 130 f. in Nutt’s edition (Lond. 
1870), corresponding to p. 200 of the edition by Dukes (Stuttg. 1844); Ibn 
Ezra’s Sakoth, p. 3; Gesenius, Lekrgebiiude der hebr. Sprache, p.68. The Manuel 
du lecteur, mentioned above, § 6b, also contains express rules for the various 
ways of pronouncing Sew mobile: $0 too the Dikduke ha-t*amim, ed. by Baer 
and Strack, Lpz. 1879, p. 12 ff. Cf. also Schreiner, ZAW. vi. 236 ff. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
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p. 71 f.), the Hateph is necessary? when, in a strengthened medial consonant 
with S¢wd (consequently not in cases like ‘7%, &c.), preceded by a Pathah, 


the sign of the strengthening (DageS forte) has fallen away, @. g. dn (but ed. 
Mant, and Ginsb. 357) praise ye! *YENM) Ju 1638; no less universally, 


where after a consonant with Std the same consonant follows (to separate 
them more sharply, and hence with a Metheg always preceding), e.g. OND 


y 68"; Teo (ed. Mant. and Ginsb. 55D) Gn 27)8 (but not without excep- 
tions, e.g. “PPh Ju 55, Is 10! ; ‘bby Jer 64, and so always 00 behold me, 
2 behold us; on 3 before the suffix J, see § 200); also in certain forms 
ander Kaph and Ref ette® a long vowel and petore the tone, e. g. mp2Nn Gn 
3175 SDND y 103); sm 1 K 14 (but 7M" y 7217, cf. Jer 4, 1 Ch 29°9, 
because the tone is thr own back on to the a. After ¢ S¢wd remains even 
before the tone, as m3, &c.; but before Maqgef 82> nads Baer Ex 48, 25137, 
Jer 40), but ed. Mant., Jabl., Ginsb. 2s ; (b) mndee noe sibilants after 4 
copulative, e. g. am Gn 2, ef. Jer 482; ND: Is 4545 7703 Ly 2554; mp 
Gn 27°; yovr Nu 2338, Is 3717, Dn g!, cf. Ju 512, 1K au 2K gl, Jb 14}, Ee 
g'—to Sioneees the vocal ehapaclor of the S¢d. For the same reason under 
the emphatic 0 in pow Jer 2278; ef. Jb 33%; after Qoph in WV (so Baer, 
but ed. Mant., Jabl., Ginsb. PY) Ez 2305 “IIA b 5577; of. Jer. 32°; under 
RéS in TIN (ed. Mant. 9X) Gn 18?! ; Dy 28°; even under J Ezr 26°); 

under 3 Est 2s 712223 so Jabl., Ginsb., but ed. Mant. 738) Dt 2435; (c) Giaee 
sonants, sibilants or Qoph after i, e.g. pos’ Gn 215, ef, 4088 and Ez 21% (under 
P)3 ning yY 127; pena Jer 2235; ninza Jos 117; “F303 ¥ 74 5,—for the 
same reason as the cases under 0 os according to Baer also in ninaw 
1S 30%; Wap’ Gn 3238 after 6 (cf. § 9 ee as well as after @ in ADPA Dn 
9}; n3730 Gn apse mytyn 2K 78. : 


B. The Hates Qames is tess restricted to the gutturals than the first two, 
and stands more frequently for a simple $¢wd mobile when an original O-sound 


requires to be partly preserved, e.g. at the beginning, in oe (ground-form 
ro'y) vision (ef. § 93 2); WNQID 2 Ch 31”, &e., Ore (Keth, "ND); nypoy 
Ammonitish women, tK 11 (sing. mipy) ; aay for the usual yw Ez 35°, 
from AAD; apn Nu 2325, Jer 3138, and elsewhere before suffixes, ‘ef. § 604; 
PP his pate (from PP) py 77, &e. ; ; Mow Ig 184 Gré. Further, like __ 

it stands under consonants, which ought to have Dages forte, as in nnpb (for 
mnp>) Gn 233, In this example, as in AOR 1K 137; AND 2 K ya, and 
‘pus Jer 2270, the Hateph-Qames is no doubt due to the mnflgance of the 


1 Seo Delitzsch, ‘Bemerkungen ber masorctisch treue Darstellung des 
alttestam. Textes,’ in the Zéschr. f. luth. Theol. u. Kirche, vol. xxiv. 1863, 
Pe 409.0 

2 On the uncertainty of the MSS. in some cases which come under «, see 
Minhat shay (the Masoretic comm. in ed. Mant.) on Gn 125 and Ju 7% 
8 Ben-Ashor requires __ 4 for __ (even for S*wa quiescens) generally before 


a guttural or ; hence Baer ender in 2S 155 “apa, y 18? SIPR | > 4915 Dinw; 


65° “MIM; 68% ymin; Pr 3c!7 yom; Ib 29% NSN ef. Delitzsch, Psalms, 
127, note. 
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following guttural as well as of the preceding U-sound. (Elsewhere indeed 
after } in similar cases L/afeph-Pathah is preferred, see above, b; but with 


nnd ef. also bad Is 9%, 1027, 14%, where the U-sound must necessarily be 


admitted to have an influence on tho S¢wd immediately following.) In 
“TAA (ue -(*hir) Jb 17% it is also influenced by the following O-sound. In ‘DD 


1 Ss 288 Gré, the original form is Db?, where again the 6 represents an 6. It 
is only through the influence of a ‘following guttural that we can explain 
the forms NIP) Est 2; M32 Pr 28"; ANID? Jer 49"; NYLDN Is 274; 
AYLYNY Dn gi3, nyew Y 3938; “myoa 2 K 2) (Baer’s ed. also in ver. Il); 
pynapA 2 Ch 34¥ (ed. Mant., Opitius, &e. ‘pn). Finally in most of the 
examples which have been adduced, the influence ‘of an emphatic sound 
(P, 0, cf. also Typo Ru 22-7), or of a sibilant is also to be taken into account. 


/ 3. The sign of the s¢mple Sw —- serves also as a mere syllable 
divider. In this case it is disregarded in pronunciation and is called 
Sw quiescens. In the middle of a word it stands under every con- 
sonant which closes a syllable; at the end of words on the other hand 
it is omitted except in final 3 (to distinguish it better from final }), 
e.g. 120 king, and in the less frequent case, where a word ends with 
a mute after another vowelless consonant as in 113 nard, DS thou fem. 
(for sane), mpwp thou fem. hast killed, PY) and he watered, 37 and he 
took captive, HVAT D8 drink thou not; but NT, SON 


}p However, in the examples where a mute closes the syllable, the final Sewd 
comes somewhat nearer to a vocal 5%vd, especially as in almost all the cases 
a weakening ofa final vowel lias taken place, viz. AX ‘att? from WAN ‘atti Canti), 
noop from mmbiap (ef. in this form, the 2nd sing. fem. perf. Qal, even 
nNa, after a vowel, Gu 16%, Mi 41°, &., according to the readings of Baer), 
ay yisle from nays, &e. The Arabic actually has a short vowel in analogous 
forms. In a3 borrowed from the Indian, as also in bYP (gost) Pr 227); 


and in ADIA" “by ne addas (for which we should expect ADIN) Pr 308 the final 


niute of itsclf attracts a slight vowel sound. 

/ Rem. The proper distinction between simple Sewa mobile and quiescens depends 
on a correct understanding of the formation of syllables (§ 26). The beginner 
may observe for the present, that (1) Sewd is always mobile (a) at the beginning 
of a word (except in DAY, ‘mY § 97 b, note); (b) under a consonant with 


DageS forte, e.g. IDA gid- dtphit: (c) after another Stud, e.g. bop yigtehs 


(except at the end of the word, see above, 7). (2), Stwa is qnicscens (a) at the 
end of a word, ulso in the J; () before another Se wa. 


§ 11. Other Signs which affect the Reading. 


Very closely connected with the vowel points are the reading-siyns, 
which were probably introduced at the same time. Besides the 
diacritical point over Y and w, a point is placed a7thin a consonant 


' On M__. as an ending of the 2nd sing. fem. perf. Qal of verbs ns, see 
§ 75m. 
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to show that it has a stronger sound. On the other hand a horizontal 
stroke (Ha@phé) over a consonant is a sign that it has not the stronger 
sound. According to the different purposes for which it is used the 
point is either (1) DageS forte, a sign of strengthening (§ 12); or 
(2) Dages lene, a sign of the harder pronunciation of certain con- 
sonants (§ 13); or (3) Mappig, a sign te bring out the full consonantal 
value of letters which otherwise serve as vowel letters (§ 7 5), especially 
in the case of 7 at the end of the word (§ 14 a). The Raphé, which 
excludes the insertion of any of these points, has almost entirely gone 
out of use in our printed texts (§ 14 ¢). 


§ 12. DageS in general} and Dages forte in particular. 


Cf. Graetz, ‘Die mannigfache Anwendung u. Bedeut. des Dagesch,’ in 
Bfonatsschr. fiir Gesch. u. Wiss, d. Judent., 1887, pp. 425 ff. and 473 ff. 


1. Dages, a point standing in the middle of a consonant,? denotes, 
according to § 11, (a) the strengthening * of a consonant (Dages forte), 
e.g. dep qittéel (§ 20); or (6) the harder pronunciation of the letters 
NDI (Dages lene). For a variety of the latter, now rarely used in 
our printed texts, see § 13. 


The root v9 in Syriae means fo pierce through, to bore through (with sharp 
iron); hence the name Dages is commonly explained, solely with reference 
to its form, »y puncture, point. But the names of all similar signs are derived 
rather from their grammatical significance. Accordingly v34q may in the 
Masora have the sense : acuere (literam), i.e. to sharpen a letter, as well as to 
harden it, i.e. to pronounce it as hard and without aspiration. WII acuens 
(literam) would then be a sign of sharpening and hardening (like Mappiq 
PRD proferens, as signum prolationis), for which purposes a prick of the pen, or 
puncture, was selected. The opposite of Dagey is IBY soft, § 14 e, and § 22 7. 


2. In grammar Dages forte, the sign of strengthening, is the more 
important. It may be compared to the sicilicus of the Latins (Luculus 
for Lucullus) or to the stroke over m and #%. In the unpointed text 
it is omitted, like the vowels and other reading signs, 

For the different kinds of Dages forte, see § 20. 


1 Oort, Theol. Tijdschr. 1902, p. 376, maintains that ‘the Masoretes recognized 
no distinction between Dages lene and forte. They used a Daget where they 
considered that a letter had the sharp, not the soft or aspirated sound.’ 
This may be true; but the old-established distinction between the two kinds 
of Dages is essential for the right understanding of the grammatical forms. 

? Waw with DageS (4) cannot in our printed texts be distinguished from a 
wdw pointed as Stirég (3); in the latter case the point should stand higher up. 
The 3 @ is, however, easily to be recognized since it cannot take a vowel before 
or under it. 

8 Stade, Lehrb. der hebr. Gr., Lpz. 1879, pp. 44, 103, rightly insists on the 
expression strengthened pronunciation instead of the older term doubling, since 
the consonant in question is only written once. The common expression 
arises from the fact that in transcription a strengthened consonant can only be 
indicated by writing it as double. 


a 


b 


c 
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§ 18. Dages lene. 
Ginsburg, Introd., p. 114 ff.: Dagesh and Raphe. 

a 1. Dages lene, the sign of hardening, is in ordinary printed texts 
placed only within the NBDI32 letters (§ 6 nm) as a sign that they 
should be pronounced with their original hard sound (without aspira- 
tion), e.g. 120 mélekh, but iDpD ma!-ké; "BP taphdr, but WBN yith-par 5. 
MNY satha, but MAW yif-t2, 

b 2. The cases in which a Dage lene is to be inserted are stated in 
§ 21. It occurs almost exclusively at the beginning of words and 
syllables. In the middle of the word it can easily be distinguished 
from Dageé forte, since the latter always has a vowel before it, whereas 
Dage§ lene never has; accordingly the Daged in °BS ‘appi, O°22 rabbim 
must be forte, but in D3 yigdal it is lene. 

CG <A-variety of the Dage} lene is used in many manuscripts, as well as in Baer’s 
editions, though others (including Ginsburg in the first two cases, Introd., 
pp. 121, 130, 603, 662) reject it together with the Hatefs discussed in § Io g. 


It is inserted in consonants other than the B*gadk*phath to call attention 
expressly to the beginning of a new syllable: (a) when the same consonant 


precedes in close connexion, e. g. ‘3? “boa y 9?, where, owing to the Dage’, 
the coalescing of the two Lameds is avoided ; (b) in cases like ‘DMD ~ 62° = 
mah-si (not mah®-si) ; (c) according to some (including Baer; not in ed. Mant.) 
in ND in the combination xb iS Dt 325, or ib xd Hb 18, 2° &. (so always 
also in Ginsburg’s text, except in Gn 38°); see also § 20 ¢ and g.—Delitzsch 
appropriately gives the name of DageS orthophonicum to this variety of Dages 
(Bibl. Kommentar, 1874, on ¥ 94") ; cf. moreover Delitzsch, Luth. Ztschr., 1863, 
p- 413; also his Gomplutensische Varianten zu dem Alttest. Texte, Lpz. 1878, p. 12 

d 3. When Dages forte is placed in a B’gadk’phath, the strengthening 
necessarily excludes its aspiration, e.g. "BS, from ‘BIS. 


§ 14. Mappiq and Raphe. 


a 1. Mappig, like Dage3, also a point within the consonant, serves 10 
the letters ‘1 as a sign that they are to be regarded as full 
consonants and not as vowel letters. In most editions of the text it 
is only used in the consonantal A at the end of words (since 7 can 
never be a vowel letter in the middle of a word), e.g. 73) gabhah 
(to be high), A¥%8 ’arsah (her land) which has a consonantal ending 
(shortened from -Aa@), different from ays "Grea (to the earth) which 
has a vowel ending. 

b Rem. 1. Without doubt such a Hé was distinctly aspirated like the Arabic 


Hé at the end of a syllable. There are, however, cases in which this 7 has 


lost its consonantal character (the Mappiq of course disappearing too), so 
that it remains only as a vowel letter; cf. § 91 e on the 3rd fem. sing. 


C The name p'3) means proferens, i.e, a sign which brings out the sound of 
the letter distinctly, as a consonant. The same sign was selected for this 


ee ee 
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and for Dage¥, since both are intended to indicate a hard, i.e, a strong, sound. 
Hence Raphé (see e) is the opposite of both. 

2. In MSS. Mappiq is also found with &, }, ‘', to mark them expressly as ad 
consonants, e.g. ‘3 (géy), WR (ga, qa@u), for which } is also used, as }WY, &c. 
For the various statements of the Masora (where these points are treated as 
Dagex), see Ginsburg, The Massorah, letter &, § 5 (also Introd., pp. 557, 609, 637; 
770), and ‘The Dageshed Alephs in the Karlsruhe MS.’ (where these points 
are extremely frequent), in the Verhandlungen des Berliner Orientalisten-Kongresses, 
Berlin, i. 1881, p. 136 ff. The great differonces in the statements found in 
the Masora point to different schools, one of which appears to have intended 
that every audible N should be pointed. In the printed editions the point 
occurs only four times with N (N or &), Gn 4376, Lv 237, Ezr 8!8 and Jb 33” 
(387; where the point can be taken only as an orthophonetic sign, not with 
Konig as Dage forte). Cf. Delitzsch, Hiob, 2nd ed., p. 439 ff. 

2. Raphé (7B i.e. weak, soft), a horizontal stroke over the letter, 
is the opposite of both kinds of Dage¥ and Mappigq, but especially of 


Dage¥ lene. In exact manuscripts every Nb2713 letter has either 


Dages lene or Raphé, e.g. 122 mélekh, "BA, AAW. In modern editions 


-7) 


(except Ginsburg’s 1st ed.) Raphé is used only when the abseuce of a 
Dages or Mappitg requires to be expressly pointed out. 


§15. The Accents. 
On the ordinary accents (see below, e), ef. W. Heidenheim, DYDyOn ‘DEL ID 
[The Laws of the Accents], Rédelheim, 1808 (a compilation from older Jewish 
writers on the accents, with a commentary); W. Wickes (see also below), 
DYDD ND OYW [The Accents of the Twenty-one Books], Oxford, 1887, an 
exhaustive investigation in English; J. M. Japhet, Die Accente der hi. Schrift 
(exclusive of the books MDX), ed. by Heinemann, Frankf. a. M. 1896; Pritorius, 
Die Herkunft der hebr. Accente, Berlin, 1901, and (in answer to Gregory’s criticism 
in the TLZ, 1901, no. 22) Die Uebernahme der friih-mittelgriech. Neumen durch die 
Juden, Berlin, 1902; P. Kahle, ‘Zur Gesch. der hebr. Accente,’ ZDMG. 55 
(1901), 167 ff. (1, on the earliest Jewish lists of accents; 2, on the mutual 
relation of the various systems of accentuation; on p. 179 ff. he deals 
with the accents of the 3rd system, see above, § 8g, note); Margolis, art. 
‘Accents,’ in the Jewish Encycl. i (1901), 149 ff.; J. Adams, Sermons in Accents, 
London, 1906.—On the accents of the Books D”NN (see below, 4), S. Baer, 
MON MUNN [Accentual Laws of the Books NON), Réddelheim, 1852, and his 
appendix to Delitzsch’s Psalmencommentar, vol. ii, Lpz. 1860, and in the 5th 
ed., 1894 (an epitome is given in Baer-Delitzsch’s Liber Psalmorum hebr., Lpz. 
1861, 1874, 1880); cf. also Delitzsch’s most instructive ‘Accentuologischer 
Commentar’ on Psalms 1-3, in his Psalmencommentar of 1874, as well as the 
numerous contributions to the accentual criticism of the text, &c., in the 
editions of Baer and Delitzsch, and in the commentaries of the latter; 
W. Wickes, n”ON ‘Dyn (Accents of the Poet. Books}, Oxford, 1881; Mitchell, in 
the Journal of Bibl. Lit., 1891, p. 144 ff.; Baer and Strack, Dikduke ha-{*amim, 
p. 17 ff. 


1. As Pritorius (see above) has convincingly shown, the majority of b 
the Hebrew accents, especially, according to Kahle (see above), the 
‘Conjunctivi’, were adopted by the Jews from the neums and punctua~ 
tion-marks found in Greek gospel-books, and, like these, their primary 
purpose was to regulate minutely the public reading of the sacred 
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text. The complete transformation and amplification of the system 
(in three different forms, see § 8 g, note), which soon caused the Jews 
to forget its real origin, is clearly connected with the gradual change 
from the speaking voice in public reading to chanting or singing. 
The accents then served as a kind of musical notes! Their value 
as such has, however, with the exception of a few traces, become 
lost in transmission, On the other hand, according to their original 
design they have also a twofold use which is still of the greatest 
importance for grammar (and syntax), viz. their value (a) as 
marking the tone, (b) as marks of punctuation to indicate the logical 
(syntactical) relation of single words to their immediate surroundings, 
and thus to the whole sentence.? 

C 2. Asa mark of the tone the accent stands almost invariably (but 
see below, e) with the syllable which has the principal tone in the word. 
This is usually the ultima, less frequently the penultima. Amongst 
the Jewish grammarians a word which has the tone on the ultima is 
called Aftira‘ (Aram. yp i.e. accented below’), e.g. bp gatal; a word 
which has the tone on the penultima is J/il‘él (Aram. pd, accented 
above), e.g. ab melckh. Besides this, in many cases a secondary tone 
is indicated in the word by Aféthég (cf. § 16). Examples such as 
TOY, M2V2 Is 50° (ef. go8, Ex 15°, Jb 12%, La 2") are regarded by 
the Jewish grammarians as even proparoxytone.! 

ad 3. As marks of interpunctuation the accents are subdivided into 
those which separate (Distinctivi or Domini) and those which connect 
(Conjunctivi or Servi). Further a twofold system of accentuation is 
to be noted: (a) the common system found in twenty-one of the 
Books (the x5 i.e. twenty-one), and (6) that used in the first. three 
Books of the Hagiographa, viz. Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, for which 
the vox memor. is NX, from the initial consonants of the names, pan 
Psalms, ‘being Proverbs, 3138 Job, or more correctly, according to their 
original sequence, D’NN (OXF twin), so that D’NN "2YD means the 
accents (sing. DYO) of these three Books. The latter system is not 
only richer and more complicated in itself, but also musically more 
significant than the ordinary accentuation. 


1 On the attempts of Christian scholars of the sixteenth century to express 
the Hebrew accents by musical notes, ef. Ortenberg, ZDMG. 1889, p. 534- 

? At the same time it must not be forgotten that the value of the accent 
as a mark of punctuation is always relative; thus, e. g.’Athnds as regards the 
logical structure of the sentence may at one time indicate a very important 
beaks (as in Gn 1‘); at another, one which is almost imperceptible (as in 
Gn 1°), 

* ‘Above’ in this sense means what comes before, ‘below’ is what comes 
after; cf. Bacher, ZAW. 1907, p. 285 f. 

* Cf. Delitzsch on Is 40!8, 
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I. Zhe Common Accents. 


Preliminary remark. The accents which are marked as prepositive stand te € 
the right over or under the initial consonant of the word ; those marked as 
postpositive, to the left over or under the last consonant. Consequently in 
both cases the tone-syllable must be ascertained independently of the accent 
(but cf. below, 2). 


A. Dissunctive Accents (Distinctivi or Domini).' 7 


1. (—) prbp Sillag (end) always with the tone-syllable of the last 
word before Soph pistiq (:), the verse-divider, e.g. INA, 
(--) MINS ’Athnah or SOHINN ’Athnahta (rest), the principal 

divider within the verse. 
sa) Nabapte) Segdlta, postpositive, marks the fourth or fifth sub- 
ordinate division, counting backwards from ’Athndh (e.g 

Gu vi), 

b. (I) nowow Salséleth (i.e. chain), as disjunctive, or Great 
Salgéleth, distinguished by the following stroke? from 
the conjunctive in the poetic accentuation, is used for 


te 


' All the disjunctives occur in Is 39%—The earlier Jowish accentuologists 


already distinguish between padi Reges and ony Servi. The division 


of the disjunctive accents into Imperatores, Reges, "Duces, Comites, which 
became common amongst Christian grammarians, originated in the Scru- 
fintum S. S. ex accentibus of Sam. Bohlius, Rostock, 1636, and, as the source of 
manifold confusion, had better be given up. The order of the accents in 
respect to their disjunctive power is shown in general by the above classifica- 
tion, following Wickes. In respect to the height of tone (in chanting) 1, 2, 
5, 4,8, which were low and long sustained notes, are to be distinguished from 
the high notes (7, 3%, 6, 13, 9’, and the highest (3°, 11, 12, 10); cf. Wickrs, 
879 tC p.12 ff.—The name DyyO (later = aceants in general) was originally 


restricted to the disjunctives, see Kahle, 1. ¢., p. 169. 

2 This stroke is commonly confused with Paseg, which has the same form. 
But Paséq (=restraining, dividing, also incorrectly called P*siq) is neither an 
independent accent, nor a constituent part of other accents, but is used asa 
mark for various purposes; see the Masoretic lists at the end of Baer’s 
editions, and Wickes, Accents of the Twenty-one Books, p. 120 ff., where Paséq is 
divided into distinctivum, emphaticum, homonymicum, and euphonicum. The con- 
jecture of Olshausen (Lehrb., p. 86 f.), that Paséq served also to point out 
marginal glosses subsequently interpolated into the text, has been further 
developed by E. von Ortenberg, ‘ Die Bedeutung des Paseq fiir Quellenschei- 
dung in den BB. d. A.T.,’ in Progr. des Domgymn, zu Verden, 1887, and in the 
article, ‘Paseq u. Legarmeh,’ in ZAW. 1887, p. 301 ff. (but see Wickes, ibid. 
1888, p. 149 ff.; also E. Kénig, in the Ztschr. f. kirchl. Wiss, u. kirchl. Leben, 
1889, parts 5 and 6; Maas, in Hejraica, v. 121 ff., vili. 89 ff.). Pritorius, 
ZOMG. 1899, p 683 ff., pointed out that Paseg (which is pre-masoretic and 
quite distinct from L’garméh) besides being a divider (used especially for the 
sake of greater clearness) alse served asa sign of abbreviation. For further 
treatment of Paseg sce H. Grimme, ‘ Pasekstudien,’ in the Bibl. Ztschr., i. 337 ff., 
ii. 28 ff., and Psalmenprobleme, &c., Freiburg (Switzerland), 1902, p. 173, where 
it is argued that Puseq indicates variants in a difficult sentence ; J. Kennedy, 
The Note-line in the Heb. Scriptures, Edinb. 1903, with an index of all the occur- 
rences of Paseg, p. 117 ff. According to Kennedy thé ‘note-line’, of which 
he distinguishes sixteen different kinds, is intended to draw attention to 
some peculiarily in the text ; it existed long before the Masoretes, and was 

no longer understood by them. Sce, however, the reviews of E. Kénig, Theol. 
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Segélta (seven times altogether) when this would stand 
at the head of the sentence; cf. Gn 19", &c. 

4a. (—) bina PY Zagéph gaddl, and 

4b. (+) fide APT Zageph qitén. The names refer to their musical 
character. As a disjunctive, Little Zaqéph is by nature 
stronger than Great Zagéph; butif they stand together, 
the one which comes first 1s always the stronger. 

5. (—) SBD Tiphha or 80 Tarha, a subordinate disjunctive 
before Sillaiq and ’Athnah, but very often the principal 
disjunctive of the whole verse instead of ’Athnah; always 
so when the verse consists of only two or three words 
(e.g. Is 238), but also in longer verses (Gn 3”). 

6. (+) ¥37 Rebhia‘ 

7. (—) 8PU Zari, postpositive. 

8a. (=) NOWB Padta, postpositive, and 

8 6. (—) 2) Yethibh, prepositive, and thus different from Mehup- 
pakh. Yethibh is used in place of Patta when the latter 
would stand on a monosyllable or on a foretoned word, 
not preceded by a conjunctive accent. 

9. (—) WA Tebhir. 

10a, () wa Geres or DIY Teres, and 

10 6. (+) pe Geraxayim* or Double Gére3, used for Gére’, when 
the tone rests on the ultima, and ’Azla does not precede. 

11a. (~~) WB Pazér, and 

11d. (-2) Sia NB Pazer gidél (Great Pazér) or M79 ‘TP Qarné phara 
(cow-horns), only used 16 times, for special emphasis. 

12, (2) nding xvadm Telixa gedéla or Great Teli8a, prepositive. 

13. (|) FWP Legarméh, i.e. Minah (see below) with a following 
stroke. 


Stud. u. Krit., 1904, p. 448 ff., G. Beer, 7LZ. 1905, no. 3, and esp. A. Kloster- 
mann, Theol. Lit.-blutt, 1904, no. 13, with whom Ginsburg agrees (Verhand- 
lungen des Hamb. Or.-kongresses von 1902, Leiden, 1904, p. 210 ff.) in showing 
that the tradition with regard to the 479 or 480 uses of Paseg is by no means 
uniform. The purpose of Paseg is clearly recognizable in the five old rules : 
as a divider between identical letters at the end and beginning of two words ; 
between identical or very similar words; between words which are absolutely 
contradictory (as God and evil-doer); between words which are liable to be 
wrongly connected ; and lastly, between heterogeneous terms, as ‘ Eleazar the 
High Priest, and Joshua’, But the assumption of a far-reaching critical 
importance in Paseg is at least doubtful.—Cf. also the important article by 
H. Fuchs, ‘Pesiq ein Glossenzeichen,’ in the VierteYahrsschrift f. Bibelkunde, 
Aug. 1908, p. 1 ff. and p. 97 ff. 

1 If the word in question has the tone on the penultima, Pa&ta is placed 


over it also, e.g yh Gn 17; cf, below, 1. 
2 Wickes requires GerSdyim (D3). 


| 


—— 
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B. ConsuncrivE Accents (Conjunctivi or Servi). g 

14. (—) MRO Minah. 

15. (—) 7800 Mehuppakh or 483) Mahpakh. 

16a. (—) 82D or RIND Mérekha, and 

166, (—) MP2 ’D Mérekha khephiila or Double Mér*kha. 

17. (—) 8371 Darga. 

1Be a=) NDIN ’Azla, when associated with Gére3 (see above) also 
called Qadma. 

19, (—) MOP xvron Telisa q*tanna& or Little Telisa, postpositive. 

20. (—) bapa Galgal or ™} Yeérah. 

[21. (—) NOND Me’ayyela or SOND May‘la, a variety of Tiphha, 
serves to mark the secondary tone in words which have 
Sillaq or ’Athnah, or which are united by Maqgéph 
with a word.so accentuated, e.g. MI°N3*) Gn 8%.) 


II. The Accents of the Books nxn. 


A. Distinerrvi. h 

1. (—-) Silldq (see above, I, 1). 

a. “Gaya nbiy ‘Ole weyéréd,! a stronger divider than 

3. (<) ’Athnah (see above, I, 2). In shorter verses "Athnah 
suffices as principal distinctive; in longer verses ‘Olé 
wyéréd serves as such, and is then mostly followed by 
*Athnah as the principal disjunctive of the second half 
of the verse. 

(+) Rebhi® gadél (Great Rebhi*’). 

(—-) Rebhi® mugra’, i.e. Rebhi® with Gére’ on the same word. 

(+) Great SalSeleth (see above, I. 3 6). 

(+) W2¥ Sinnér (Zarq’), as postpositive, is easily distinguished 
from MN3¥ Sinnérith similarly placed, which is not an 
independent accent, but stands only over an open syllable 
before a consonant which has Mérekha or Mahpakh. 

8. (—) Rebhi* qitén (Little Rebhi*’) immediately before ‘Olé 

weyéréd. 

9. (—) ‘M1 Dehi or Tiphha, prepositive, to the right underneath 

the initial consonant, e.g. ‘137 (consequently it does not 
mark the tone-syllable). 


a See 


1 Wrongly called also Mér*kha m*huppakh (Bfér°kha mahpakhatum), although 
the accent underneath is in no way connected with Mér*kha; cf. Wickes, l.c., 
p. 14. 


mL 


nN 
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10. (—) Pazér (see above, I, 11 a). 

11 a (j-—) Mehuppakh legarméh, i.e. Mahpakh with a following 
stroke. 

11 b. (|) ’Azla legarméh, i.e. ’Azli with a following stroke. 


B, Conyuncrrvi. 


12, (—-) Mérekha (see above, I. 16 a). 
13. (—) Munah (see above, I. 14). 


4 


14. (~) by ‘Tllay or Manah superior. 

15. (—) M8 Tarha (under the tone-syllable, and thus easily 
distinguished from No. 9). 

16. (—) Galgal or Yérah (see above, I. 20). 

17. (—) Mehuppakh or Mahpakh (see above, I. 15). 

18, (—-) ’Azla (see above, I. 18). 

19. (—-) Sal8életh qetanna (Little Salseleth). 
The last three are distinguished from the disjunctives of 

the same name by the absence of the stroke. 


[20. (+) Sinnérith, see above under No. 7.] 


REMARKS ON THE ACCENTS. 
I. As Signs of the Tone. 


1. As in Greek and English (cf. eipé and efy:, compact and compact) so also in 
Hebrew, words which are written with the same consonants are occasionally 
distinguished by the position of the tone, e.g. 133 band (they built), 13 binu 
(in us) ; map qima (she stood up), M192 gama (standing up, fem.). 

2. As a rule the accent stands on the tone-syllable, and properly on its 
initial consonant. In the case of prepositives and postpositives alone (see 
above, e) the tone-syllable must be ascertained independently of the accent. 
In many MSS. as well as in Baer’s editions of the text, the postpositive sign 
in foretoned words stands also over the tone-sylable after the analogy of 


Pakta (seo above, I. § a, note); e.g. f25v* O28 Gn 194; so the prepositive 
Bs ae ae 
sign in cases like 47%) Gn 8%. 


II. As Styns of Punctuation. 


3. In respect to this use of the accents, every verse is regarded as a period 
which closes with Sillaq, or in the figurative language of the grammarians, 
as a province (ditio) which is governed by the great distinctive at the end. 
According as the verso is long or short, i.e. the province great or small, there 
are several subordinate Domini of different grades, as governors of greater 
and smaller divisions. When possible, the subdivisions themselves are also 
split up into parts according to the law of dichotomy (see Wickes, The Accents 
of the Twenty-one Books, p. 29 ff ). When two or more equivalent accents (Zagéph, 
Rebhia‘) occur consecutively, the accent which precedes marks a greater 
division than the ono which follows; cf. e.g. the Zagéph, Gn 1704, 

4. In general a conjunctive (Servus) unites only such words as are closely 
connected in sense, e.g. a noun with a following genitive or a noun with an 
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adjective. For the closest connexion between two or more words Maggéph is 
added (§ 164). 

s. The consecution of the several accents (especially the correspondence of O 
disjunctives with their proper conjunctives) conforms in the most minute 
details to strict rules, for a further investigation of which we must refer to 
the above-mentioned works. Here, to avoid misunderstanding, we shall 
only notice further the rule that in the accentuation of the books D’NN, the 


Reohi* mugray before Sillégq, and the D*hi before ’Athndh, must be changed into 
conjunctives, unless at least two toneless syllables precede the principal 
disjunctive. For this purpose Sewa mobile after Qames, Sere, or Holem (with 
Metheg) is to be regarded as forming a syllable. After ‘Old w°yoréd the 
7Athnah does not necessarily act as pausal (cf. Delitzsch on y 45%). The 
condition of our ordinary texts is corrupt, and the system of accents can 
only be studied in correct editions [see Wickes’ two treatises]. 
6. A double accentuation occurs in Gn 35%, from 3J3v') onward (where j) 


the later accentuation, intended for public reading, aims at uniting vv. 22 
and 23 into one, so as to pass rapidly over the unpleasant statement in v. 22); 
and in the Decalogue, Ex 20? 7; Dt 58 Here also the later (mainly 
superlinear) accentuation which closes the first verse with D3) (instead of 
‘95) is adopted simply for the purposes of public reading, in order to reduce 
the original twelve verses (with sublinear accentuation) to ten, the number 
of the Commandments. Thus O'J3y at the end of v. 2 has Sillug (to close 
the verse) in the lower accentuation, but in the upper, which unites vv. 2-6 
(the actual words of God) into a single period, only Rebhi*. Again ‘35, 
regarded as closing v. 3, is pointed ‘JB (pausal Qames with Sillug), but in 


the upper accentuation it is ‘35 with Pathah because not in pause. (Originally 
there may have been a third accentuation requiring DYI2y and “IB, and thus 


representing vv. 2 and 3 as the first commandment.) Further the upper 
accentuation unites vv. 8-11 into one period, while in vv. 12-15 the lower 
accentuation combines commandments 5-8 into one verse. Cf. Geiger, 
Urschrift u. Ubersetzungen der Bibel, p. 3733 Japhet, op. cit., p. 158, and esp. 
K. J. Grimm, Johns Hopkins Univ. Cire. xix (May, Igo0o), no. 145. 


§16. Of Maqgéph and Methég. 


These are both closely connected with the accents. a 

1. Maqqéph (F22 i.e. binder) is a small horizontal stroke between 
the upper part of two words which so connects them that in respect 
of tone and pointing they are regarded as one, and therefore have 
only one accent. Two, three, or even four words may be connected 
in this way, e.g. piy-b2 every man, ayn ns every herb, Gn 1”, 
oa oa-ny all that he had, Gn 25°. 


Certain monosyllabic prepositions and conjunctions, such as aby to, “WY b 

until, aby upon, “DY with, aby ne, “DN tf, whether, “iD from, ~}B lest, are almost 

always found with a following Maqqéph, provided they have not become 

independent forms by being combined with prefixes, e.g. Syn, oy, in which 

case Maqqéph asa rule does not follow. Occasionally Maqqéph is replaced 

by a conjunctive accent (see above, § 9 u, 1c), as, according to the Masora, 

| in Dt 27°, 2S 20%, Jer 255°, 29%, Ec 9 in the caso of “53 Ss; 475, 607, Pr 312 

in the case of “Ti&, the objective particle, Longer words aro, however, con- 
| 
| 
| 


c 


d 
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nected by Maqqéph with a following monosyllable, e.g. ny-qeana Gn 6°, 
iON Gn 17; or two words of more than one syllable, e.g. Teyrnyaw 


seventeen, Gn 711, Cf. the Greek proclitics év, é«, els, ei, ds, o8, which are afonic, 
and lean on the following word. 


2. Métheg and i.e. a bridle), a small perpendicular stroke under 
the consonant to the left of the vowel, indicates most frequently the 
secondary stress or counter-tone, as opposed to the principal tone 
marked by the accents. It serves, however, in other cases to point 
out that the vowel should not be hastily passed over in pronunciation, 
but should be allowed its full sound. Hence other names of Méthég 
are Ma%“ikh, i.e. lengthener, and Ga'ya, i.e. raising of the voice, 
which is Great Ga'ya with long vowels, otherwise Litile Ga‘ya. 


It is divided into: 1. The light Methég. This is subdivided again into 
(a) the ordinary Mathég of the counter-tone, as a rule in the second (open) 


syllable before the tone, e.g. DIN (cf. also such cases as N72); but also 
in the third when the second is closed, e.g. pyyaIwa (also in such cases as 
7097729), and when the third is not suitable for it, even in the fourth 


(open) syllable before the tone. This Méthég may be repeated in the fourth 
syllable before the tone, when it already stands in the second, e. g. DINYAY, 


Finally it is always added to the vowel of an open ultima, Shieh is joined 
by Maqqéph to a word beginning with a toneless syllable and so without 


Méthég (e. g. DNL, on the other hand nyprawy, MYAN-ND), or to a 


word beginning with Swa before the tone-syllable, e.g. sb», ag nisdy, 
&c. ; the object being to prevent the S¢wd from becoming quiescent. 


é The ordinary light Méthég is omitted with a movable } copulative, con- 


J 


sequently we do not find DH, &c. (nor even 2, &e., contrary to b,a; but 
307, &c., according to b, 5, cf. § 10g. 5). 

(2) The Jirm or indispensable Méthég. (a) With all long vowels (except in 
certain cases, 4 copulative, see above), which are followed by a S¢wd mobile 
preceding the tone-syllable, e.g - ANT, Wy, &c. (8) To emphasize a 
long vowel in a closed syllable immediately Batons Maqgéph, e. B ‘bony 
Gn 4* (not 3éth-li) ; hence also with “23 w 1382, and “DN Jb 4176 (for 22 and 
“TN ; cf. also “AND Jo 1518, &e.).  (y) With Sere, which has become toneless 
through retraction of the tone, in order to prevent its being pronounced as 
S*ghdl, e.g. ny any Pr 12} (not énébh). (5) With all vowels before com- 
posite Swi, e.g. Thy, D*pys, &e, (except when the following consonant is 
strengthened, e. g. ap" Is 627, because the strengthening by Dages excludes 
the retarding of the ‘vowel by Méthég); so in the cases discussed in § 28 c, 
where a short vowel has taken the place of a Hateph, as VOY", &c. (€) In the 
preformative syllable of all forms of MA to be, and my ‘to Toe when a 
quiescens stands under the 7 or NM, e.g. 7m, mn (yih- -yé, tih-yé), &e., 


1 Cf. as the source of this account of Méthég, the exhaustive treatment by 
S. Baer, ‘ Méthég-Setzung nach ihren tiberlieferten Gesetzen,’ in A. Merx’s 
Archiv fiir die wissenschaftl. Erforschung des A. Test., Heft i, Halle, 1867, p. 56 ff., 
and Heft ii. 1868, p. 194 ff.; Baer and Strack, Dikduke ha- -amim, p. 30 # 
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§63q. (¢) With the Qames of the Pat forms of ma house (thus Dna 
batlim, ef. § 96 under F°3), and with nay 1 prithee ! to guard against the pro- 


nunciation bédttim, dnnd.—Every kind ‘of light Méthég may in certain 
circumstances be changed into a conjunctive accent, e. g. DNA 2 Ch 341), &e. 


2. The grave Meéthég (Ga'ya in the more limited sense) is especially employed Se 
in the following cases in order more distinctly to emphasize a short vowel 
or an initial Stwa: (a) with the Pathah of the article or of the prefixes 


3, 3, 5 when followed by Sod under a consonant without Dages, ©. g. mpopa, 
nbond, &c., but not before * (before which | also remains without Méthég, with 


the exception of pha and m, when they are followed by Magqgéph, or accented 


with Pasta), nor before the tone- syllable of a word, and neither before nor after 
the common Méthig; likewise not in words which are connected by a con- 
junctive accent with the following word ; (b) with the interrogative 1 with 


Pathah (except when it precedes § i Danes fone or the tone-syllable of the word), 
@. g. qosn. When a Sed follows the in and after the 5wd there is an untoned 
syllable, Baer places the Meéthég to the right of the Pathas, e.g. Aga Gn 2783 
(but ed. Mant. and Ginsb. 39); ; (c) with the Pathah or S¢gol of the article 
before a guttural (which cannot take Dage’), e. g. Deni, bn —The S*wd- 
Gaya (, ji is especially important in the accentuation of the D’Nn, for purposes 
of musical recitation ; ; it stands chiefly in words whose principal tone is 
marked by a disjunctive without a preceding conjunctive, e.g. may y 13, 


3. The euphonic Ga‘yd, to ensure the distinct pronunciation of ‘those con- h 
sonants which in consequence of the loss of the tone, or because they close a 


syllable, might easily be neglected, e. g. b yay Gn 24°; DIS AaB (here to 
avoid a hiatus) 28%, or in such cases as ben Jb 334, &e. ; xvi Gn 1, 


Méthég (especially in the cases mentioned in I,b,a) isa guide to correct 2 
pronunciation, since it distinguishes @ from 6 5 (oxeept in the case noted in 


§9 v, 0) and i from 7; e.g. nDDN ’ a-kh’la (she has eaten), but nba *OkhIa 
(food), since the __ stands here in a toneless closed syllable, and must 
therefore be a short vowel; thus also wy yi-r?'a (they fear), but wy yin 
(they see), my (they sleep), but Ww (they "repeat). The Jewish grammarians, 
however, do not consider the syllables lengthened by Méthég as open. They 
regard the Sw as quiescent in cases like mS, and belonging to the pre- 


veding vowel; cf. Baer, Thorat ’Emeth, p.9, and in Merx’s Archiv, i. p. 60, 
Rem. 1, and especially Dikduke ha-t*amim, p. 13. 


§17. Of the Q’ré and K*thibh. Masora marginalis and 
jfinalis. 


On Q*ré and K*thibh see Ginsburg, Inér., p. 183 ff. ] 


yg 


1. The margin of Biblical MSS. and editions exhibits variants q 
| of an early date (§ 3), called “li? to be read, since, according to 


ee 5 a on eo ee ek ee eo ee nie 
1 The common form is NIN, with an accent on both syllables, in which 


case, according to Qimhi, the tone is always to be placed on the former. For 

| the above made of writing and position of the tone cf. Is 38°, Jon 114, 4?, 
y 1164, 

2 On the necessity of the punctuation ‘)) as passive participle (=legendum) 


F 
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the opinion of the Jewish critics, they are to be preferred to the 
3.3, i.e. what is written in the text, and are actually to be read 
instead of it. | 

On this account the vowels of the marginal reading (the Q*ré) are | 
placed under the consonants of the text, and in order to understand 
both readings properly, the vowels in the text must be applied to the 
marginal reading, while for the reading of the text (the A’thibh) its own 
vowels are to be used. Thus in Jer 42° 28 occurs in the text, in the 
margin ‘1p wmIN. Read VX we (or according to Jewish tradition ¥8) 
in the text, in the margin NIN. A small circle or asterisk in the 
text always refers to the marginal reading. 

b 2. Words or consonants which are to be passed over in reading, 
and are therefore left unpointed, are called ‘2 NDI IND (scriptum et 
non legendum), e.g. n& Jer 38", O& 39”, JIN 51°. Conversely, words 
not contained in the text, but required by the Masora (as indicated 
by the insertion of their vowels), are called 2°N3 NPI “IP, e.g. 25 87, 
Jer 31°. See further Strack, Proleyomena Critica, p. 85; Dikduke 
ha-tfamim, §§ 62, 64; Blau, Masoretische Untersuchungen, p. 49 ff. 

C8. Inthe case of some very common words, which are always to be 
read otherwise than according to the A*thibh, it has not been con- 
sidered necessary to place the Q’ré in the margin, but its vowels are 
simply attached to the word in the text. This Q%ré perpetwum occurs in 
the Pentateuch in 817 (Qeré 83) wherever N17 stands for the feminine 
(§ 32 2), and in W2 (Kethibh ay), Qeré M2) always, except in Dt 22% 
(but the Sam. text always has N'7, AIy2). The ordinary explanation 
of this supposed archaism, on the analogy of Greek 6 wats and % ais, 
our child, is inadequate, since there is no trace elsewhere of this epicene 
use; 7p) for Ay) is rather a survival of a system of orthography in 
which a final vowel was written defectively, as in MYDP; cf. § 2 2.— 
Other instances are: “2WVU. (Q. 138%) Gn 30" &e., see the Lexicon, 
and Baer and Delitzsch, Genes?s, p. 84, and below, note to § 47 6; 
Dpyine (@. SPA), properly BVI; THA (Q. PN the Lord), or (after 
TW) AY (Q. DYN) properly M2 Yaheeé (cf. § 102 m, and § 135 4, 
note) ; on DIY, ONY for 2Y, HW, see § g7 d, end. 

d 4, The masoretic apparatus accompanying the biblical text is 
divided into (a) Masora marginalis, consisting of (a) J/asora (mar- 
ginalis) magna on the upper and lower margins of MSS. ; (8) Afasora 
(marginalis) parva between and on the right and left of the columns ; 


instead of “SP Q%i, which was formerly common but is properly a past tense 
( =lectum est), see Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl.-Aram., p. 81, note, 


¥ 
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(b) Masora finalis at the end of the several books, counting Samuel, 
Kings, Minor Prophets, Ezra-Nehemiah, Chronicles, each as one 
book. On all three varieties see especially Ginsburg, Jntrod., p. 423 ff, 
and the appendices containing (p. 983 ff.) the masoretic treatise from 
the St. Petersburg MS. of A.p. 1009, and (p. 1000 ff.) specimens of 
the Masora parva and magna on two chapters. 


In nearly all printed editions only the Masora fimalis is found, indicating 
the number of verses, the middle point of the book, &c., and a scanty 
selection from the Masora parva. The following alphabetical list of technical 
expressions (some of them Aramaic) and abbreviations, may suffice with the 
help of the lexicon to elucidate the subject. Further details will be found 
in the appendix to Teile’s edition of the Hebrew O.T., p. 1222 ff. 


MAN letter. NEN nisi, except. YSN middle. -”/DN=PIDB AID NINN in the 


| formula }\”DSN xd without ’Athnah or Soph-pasug i.e. although no ?Athnah or 


Soph-pasug is wr ritten. 

2 with, before names of vowels or accents, as pt Bi Qames with Zageph 
used instead of Pathah (§ 29 ¢).—/2 as a numeral =two, as in DYDYb 44 two 
accents. NYpPIoI, see NYPD. N”II= NI“UON NADU (Aramaic) in another copy ; 


pi. DAN JAVA, __N’D3 = DIN Dy EDS in ther books. “IND (Aram.) after. 


VAN fem. nya marked with Dages (or Mappiq). 51 leaf, page. 
yr fem. NPY (Ar am.) small, 
in profane, not sacred, e.g. aN Gn Ig? because not referring to God. yan 
except. D0 wr itten defectirely, also wanting as‘ /M’aleph is omitted, 
yt accent (see 2); DYO in Hiphil to chant an accent. 
WH" superfluors. 
ie here. dba (Aram.) total, as adv. in general. 
hom (Aram., from MN NO non est) =the form és not found elsewhere. 


party accurately corrected. xbp full i.e. written plene. mer below =vL 2) 


(§ 15 c). nDypen= Dry (§ 15 ¢). nin separated, ihe name of th> 
strangely formed Nans before yp 10423 fF. (§ 52). NPD that which is read, 


_ the name for all the 0. T. scriptures. NYpt) part. 


Fi) fem. AN) quiescent, i.e. not sounded. poy) concealed, i.e, only retained 
orthographically. 13} a point. ‘33/23 pointed. x 

ND sce 2, f1D"D anyeiov, sign, esp. « mnemonic word or, frequently, sentence. 
d= DIDD ‘total. "D0 =(1DS HID (§ 15 /). 

WHY column of a page. 

PIDB a masoretie verse. NPDB « space, esp. in the phrase PIDB YSINI a>) 


@ space within a verse, e.g. Gn 3522+ ef. H. Gratz, Monatschrift fiir Gesch. u. Wiss. 
des Judentums, 1878, p. 481 ff., and H. Strack, ibid. 1879, p. 26 ff, 


‘P="IP, see above, c. DP properly DI before. pWpP fem. NYWP poin'ed 
with Qames. NWP reader of the sacred text. 

ND), ana, 2) (Aram, all fem. sing.) large. 

nn fr onsite of more thn one letter), nMon suspensa (§ 5 n, 
3). “MA (Aram.) two. 


CHAPTER II 


PECULIARITIES AND CHANGES OF LETTERS: THE 
SYLLABLE AND THE TONE 


§ 18. 


Tue changes which take place in the forms of the various parts 
of speech, depend partly on the peculiar nature of certain classes 
of letters and the manner in which they affect the formation of 
syllables, partly on certain laws of the language in regard to syllables 
and the tone. 


$19. Changes of Consonants. 


a The changes which take place among consonants, owing to the 
formation of words, inflexion, euphony, or to influences connected 
with the progress of the language, are commutation, assimilation, 
rejection, addition, transposition, softening. 

1. Commutaticn'! may take place between consonants which are 
either homorganic or homogeneous (cf. § 6 q), e.g. yoy, DY, by to 
exult, nNd, m7, Aram. NyP to be weary, yn and #03 to press, “3D 
and 130 to close, nd and pba to escape. In process of time, and | 
partly under the influence of Aramaic, the harder and rougher sounds — 
especially were changed into the softer, e.g. POY into POY to laugh, 
oy into by to reject, and the sibilants into the corresponding mutes: 
r into 5, w mto n, ¥ into b. In many cases these mutes may be | 
regarded as a return to an earlier stage of the pronunciation. 

The interchange of consonants, however, belongs rather to the 
lexicographical treatment of stems* than to grammatical inflexion. 
To the latter belong the interchange (a) of mn and » in Hithpa‘al 
(§ 54 6); (6) of and * in verbs primae Yéd (§ 69), ap for 1D), &e. 

6b 2 Assimilation usually takes place when one consonant which 
closes a syllable passes over into another beginning the next syllable, 
and forms with it a strengthened letter, as zllustrts for inlustris, affero 
for adfero, cvANapBave for cuvrrAapBavw. In Hebrew this occurs, 


1 Cf. Barth, Etymologische Forschungen, Lpz. 1893, p. 15 ff. (¢ Lautverschie- — 
bungen’). 
2 See in the Lexicon, the preliminary remarks on the several consonants, 


rh 


He} 


L 
; 


{ 
: 


| 
| 


eae 
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(2) most frequently with 3, e.g. DW (for min-Sam) from there, MDC 
(for mzn-zé) from this, IM (for yintén) he gives. 3 is not assimilated 
after the prefix 2: e.g. 332, nor as a rule before gutturals (except 
sometimes before n), nor when it is the third consonant of the stem, 
e.g. nj (cf. however An} for nathdnta) except when another Vun 
follows, of, § 440; norin some isolated cases, as Dt 33°, Is 29}, 58°, 
all in the principal pause; on 5737 and 72 wp 68%, sce § 51 4, and 
§ 66 f. 

(6) Less frequently and only in special cases with Dx ny tyes TD af 
(for yilgak) he takes; N2BV2 for mithdabbéer; NOW for yithtamma ; j2N 

or tithkénén; SWIM for NBINN ; NAY for ‘ahadt; but in 18 4” for ndd 
read probably nw), 

(c) In isolated cases with n, 3, ', e.g. NIN prithee / if from X82 AN; ¢ 
yand * mostly before sibilants in ae seibal forms enumerated in § 71. 

In all these cases, instead of the assimilated letter, a Dages forte f 
appears in the following consonant. Dages, however, is omitted when 
the strengthened consonant would stand at the end of a word, since 
the strengthening would then be less audible (§ 20 2), e.g. AX nose 
(from ’anp), NA to give (from tint). 


The cases are less frequent where a weak letter is lost in pronunciation, 
and in place of it the preceding stronger sound is sharpened, i.e. takes Dage}, 


e.g. snd from aMNSwP (§ 599). POX for POON (§ 66 e) is an Aramaism. 


8. Complete rejection takes place only in the case of weaker con- 
sonants, especially the sonants ) and 4 the gutturals 8 and 4, and the 
two half vowels} and*. Such rejection takes place, 

(a) at the beginning of a word (aphaeresis), when these weak con- / 
sonants (x, °, 5, 3) are not supported by a full vowel, but have only 
Sew, e.g. 2M) we, also ANN ; YI for YN; NP for npd ; Va for W223, 
“I for ¥J2 Ez 2". 

Aphaeresis of a weak consonant with a full vowel is supposed to occur in 41 l 
Jurg! for ae ; in nAA 28 224! for AAI ; in 3 for awn Je 4210; on Ap 


Ez175 for npd, and on alalr) Ho 113 for ond, see § 66 g, end. In reality, 
however, all these forms are to be regarded merely ag old textual errors. 


(b) In the middle of a word (syncope), when Sewd precedes the /: 
weak consonant’; thus in the case of & (see further § 23 l-f, and 


1 Such a suppression ofa letter is sometimes inaccurately called ‘ backward 
assimilation’. 
2 Syncope of a strong consonant (Y) occurs in ‘2 prithee! if this stands for 


‘ya (see Lexicon), algo in np Am 88, K¢thibh for Vi: v2) (ef. mypunr g5), and 
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§ 68 b-k), e.g. in DY for DID, As a rule in such cases, however, 
the & is orthographically retained, e.g. NIP for MNP? Syncope 
occurs frequently in the case of A, e.g. qd for 4390? (§ 23 & and 
§ 35 n), OP for HPA (§ 53 a). 

Syncope of x with Sew4 occurs in such cases as ‘783 for ‘2783 
(cf. § 102 m); WYN Ze 111 On the cases in which x is wholly 
omitted after the article, see § 35 d. 

Finally, the elision of } and » in verbs vw (§ 75 h) is an instance of 
syncope.—On the syncope of 7 between two vowels, see § 23 &. 

l(c) At the end of a word (apocope), e.g. iby pr. name of a city (cf. 
“gb Gilonite); 8V1, where & though really rejected is orthographically 
retained, &c. On the apocope of } and * in verbs a”, see § 24 g, 
and § 75 a. 


Bolder changes (especially by violent apocope), took place in earlier 
periods of the language, notably the weakening of the feminine ending N__ 


“ith to D__. a, see § 444, and § 80/. 


m 4. To avoid harshness in pronunciation a helping sound, Aleph 
prosthetic? with its vowel, is prefixed to some words, e.g. YW and 
yt arm (cf. xOés, éxés; spiritus, French esprit)—A prosthetic 
occurs probably in FWY scorpion; cf. Arab. ‘usfir bird (stem safara). 

n 8. Transposition® occurs only seldom in the grammar, e. g. W2AY} 
for We¥ni (§ 54 5) for the sake of euphony; it is more frequent in 
the lexicon (vas and awa lamb, noe and mony garment), but is 
mostly confined to sibilants and sonants. 

0 6. Softening occurs e.g. in 3313 star, from kaukabh=kawkabh for 
kaubhkabh (cf. Syriac raurab = rabrab) ; NiBOID phylacteries for taph- 
taphith; according to the common opinion, also in WN man from ‘ink, 
cf. however § 96. 


§ 20. The Strengthening (Sharpening) of Consonants. 


@ 1. The strengthening of a consonant, indicated by DageS forte, is 
necessary and essential (Dages necessarium) 
(2) when the same consonant would be written twice in succession 


in mp3 Jos 19% for npya (asin 157%), Probably, however, mpd) and m3 are 
only clerical errors, as is undoubtedly TR Am 88 for AND (95). 


1 Frensdorff, Ochla Wochla, p. 97 f., gives a list of forty-eight words with 
quiescent &. 

2 This awkward term is at any rate as suitable as the name Alef protheticum 
proposed by Nestle, Marginalien u. Materialien, Tibingen, 1893, p. 67 ff. 

8 Cf. Barth, Etymologische Studien, Lpz. 1893, p. 1 ff.; Kénigsberger, in 
Zeitschrift f. wissenschaftliche Theotogie, 1894, p. 451 ff. 
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without an intermediate yowel or S€wd mobile; thus we have 302 for 
wn} nathdn-nii and ‘Ay for ‘mNW, 

(b) in cases of assimilation (§ 19 6-f), e.g. TY for yrnten. 

In both these cases the Dages is called compensativum. 

(c) When it is characteristic of a grammatical form, e.g. "09 he has 
learned, 12 he has taught (DageS characteristicum). In a wider sense 
this includes the cases in which a consonant is sharpened by Dages 
forte, to preserve a preceding short vowel (which in an open syllable 
would have to be lengthened by § 26), e.g. p’>D3 camels for g¢malim ; 


ef. § 93 ee and kk, § 93 pp. 


This coalescing of two consonants as indicated above does not take place 
when the first has a vowel or S¢wda mobile. In the latter case, according to 


the correct Masora, a compound Sewd should be used, preceded by Methcy, ¢.g. 
prin, nper, ke, (ef. §§ 10g, 16/). This pointing is not used before the suffix 4, 
e.g. W223n Gn 274, but the first 3 has a vocal Sewd, otherwise the second 3 
would have DageS lene. Also when the former of the two consonants has 


been already strengthened by Dages forte, it can only have a vocal Seed, and 
any further contraction is therefore impossible. This applies also to cases 


where Dages forte has been omitted (see below, m), e.g. spbn properly bn = 
hal-(lii, The form ‘2300 Wg! (not 19390) might be explained as imperat, 
Pi‘él = "9000; if it were imperat. Qal the non-contraction of the monosyllabic 


root would be as strange as it is in T1W Jer 49%, and in the imperf. owe 
Jer 38, 7T . : 


b 


2. A consonant is sometimes strengthened merely for the sake of C 


euphony (Dages euphonicum), and the strengthening is then not so 
essential. This occurs'— 
(a) when two words are closely united in pronunciation by Dages 


forte conjunctivum: (1) in the first letter of a monosyllable or of 


a word having the tone (or occasionally the counter-tone) on the first 
syllable,? when closely connected with the preceding word, if that 
word ends in a tone-bearing Qamegs (1) with S¢wd mobile preceding, 
or a tone-bearing 1 ,—called PM (i. e. compressed) by the Jewish 
grammarians. 


The term monosyllable here and in f (by § 28 e) includes Segholates like 
AD2, Nw, &c., as well as forms like 7B, bay. jw, and even }y33, 


1 Cf. Baer, ‘De primarum vocabulorum literarum dagessatione,’ in his 
Liber Proverbiorum, Lpz. 1880, pp. vii-xv ; F. Priitorius, ‘Uber den Ursprung 
des Dag. f. conjunctivum,’ in ZAI. 1853, p. 17 ff. (ascribed to an original 
assimilation of FM or 3). 

2 siond alone, although having tle tone on the ultima, invariably takes 


the Dages forte conj, when AWD with a conjunctive accent precedes, Ex 6'0-*%, 
1524, &, : 
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Some limit the use of the D®hig to the closest connexion of a monosyllable 
with a Laie aaa However, it also applies to cases like Na- m3? 


apSenyie; Gn cs In all ieee Ge astes the tone, were it not for the 
Magqgéph, would be on the ultima of the first word. 


d= Rem. 1. When i} this has Maqgéph after it, a Dages forte conj. always follows, 
even if the next word is neither a monosyllable nor has the tone on the 
initial syllable ; thus not only in joy Jer 238, but also in MBA Nu 1327, 


1Ch22', In “N3 nan Gn 19? (where Maqgéph i is represented by a conjunctive 


accent, § gu, I¢, and § 16 b), the S¢ghdl coincides with the secondary tone- 
syllable. On the origin of Dag. f. conj. after “MD (for MD) what?, see § 37 6, ¢. 


@€ 2. Such cases as nga m3 Ex 15)-2!, the 2nd nzb2 in ver. II, aS ver. 13, 
{IND ver. 16,-do not belong here. In these the DageS can only be intended 
waTT 
for Dag. lene, see § 21 d. 


f (2) In the first letter of a monosyllable, or of a word with the tone 
on the first syllable after a closely connected m7I‘él ending in 1— or 
nH. Such a milél is called by the Jewish grammarians PII OS 
(Aram. = Heb. PIN AN) veniens ¢ longinquo (in respect of the tone). 
The attraction of the following tone-syllable by Dages Sorte conj. 18 
here also due to the exigencies of rhythm, e.g. ‘ay may v 68"; 
NI Own y 118% (so ed. Mant., but Ginsburg and Kittel 83 nyyin); 
Dinws ALAIN is 5; yaa Ay Gnii™, The Milél may, however, 
also be que to a subsequent retraction of the tone (nasig ahdr, § 29 e), 
as in “1B ney Gn 1".—The prefixes 2, 3, ) and } alone do not take 
a Dages in this case, except in 7, ays: and nisdh y 19% Such 
forms as ° nyse Gn 21%, 1 nyby y 26%, 3 APN Jb 21%, and 
even 10> my) Is 50° (i.e. the cases where the tone is thrown back 
from the ultima on to the syllable which otherwise would have 
Metheg), are likewise regarded as miI‘él. On the other hand, e.g. 
qP M77 Gn 4°, not y> since the first @ of 170 could not have Metheg. 
When words are closely united by Afaggéph the same rules apply as 
above, except that inthe first word A/fetheg, in the secondary tone, takes 
the place of the accent, cf. MBTYY Gn 1%; NITAPID Gn 32, &. 
Finally, the DageS is used when the attracted word does not begin 
with the principal tone, but with a syllable having Aetheg, wa mn 
v 37 apy? mPe Ts 447); ynAyp myy Ex 25”, provided that the 
second word does not begin with a B*gadk*phath letter (hence e.g. 
ninpin nN Gn 2"), 

Rem. Such cases as 32 Dt 328 and mvs 3215, and niy2 (so Baer, but not 
ed. Mant., &c.) 15 115 are therefore anomalous ; also, because beginning with 
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a Begadk*phath, poxa Ex 151! (ef. however above, e); “bn Jos 8% ; yinya 
¥ 7738; NYN]D Ib 57.—It is doubtful whether we should include here those 
eases in which Dages forte occurs after a word ending in a toneless 7%, such as 
INY WAP Gn ig! Ex 12%; Ex 12! (WRB), Dt 2%; also ND Gnig?, 18 895 
b Ju 1819, Est 618 (where P. Haupt regards the DugeS as due to the enclitic 
character of the )); Dy Ho 81; 3 Jer 49%; 377 1S 158 When we 


explained the Dage¥ in these examples not as conjunctive, but orthophonic 
(see above, § 13¢, and Delitzsch, Psalmen, 4th ed. on y 94'?*%), we especially 
had in view those cases in which the consonant with DageS has a Stwid. The 
extension of the use of Dage¥ to consonants with a strong vowel, seems, 
however, to indicate that these are cases of the pryry ‘DS, which was 


required by some Masoretes but not consistently inserted. On the other 
hand, the DageS forte in ‘ after a preceding i (y 1185'8), and even after u 


(¥ 94!7), is due to an attempt to preserve its consonantal power ; see Kénig, 
Lehrgeb., p. 54 0. 

(0) When a consonant with S¢wd is strengthened by DageS forte h 
dirtmens to make the Sud more audible. In almost all cases the 
strengthening or sharpening can be easily explained from the character 
of the particular consonant, which is almost always a sonant, sibilant, 
or the emphatic Qéph; cf, "239 Ly 25°, Dt 32” (for "239); HRD Is 33° 
(where, however, ynid22 is to be read); cf. Na 3”, Jb 9%, 17°, Joi” 
(with 9); Is 54° (with 5); Ju 20,11 1° (with 4); Gn 49!” (and 
so always in ‘APY Ju 5”, Ct 18and Miapy p 77%, 89"); Ex 15”, Dt 23"), 
Ju 20", 18 28” (p)?; Ex 2°, Is 58°, Am 57, f 141%, Pr 4" (3); Pr 27” 
(w); Is 5%, ¥ 37", Jer 51®, Neh 4’ (wv). Also, with 9 Ho 3’; with 3 
Is 9°, Jer 47; withn1S1o0'%. In many instances of this kind the 
influence of the following consonant is also observable. 

(c) When a vowel is to be made specially emphatic, generally in 2 
the principal pause, by a Dages forte affectuosum in the following 
consonant. Thus in a following sonant, Ju 5’ aban), Jb 297! (2n%), 
22’? (WO); Ez 27% (in); in n Is 33", 41”, Jer 51%, perhaps also 
Jb 21 QAM). 

(d) When the sonants 5, p, 3 are strengthened by Dages forte firma- kh 
tivwm in the pronouns nu, nat, nS, and in mia uhy ? cf. also 192, 
Mba whereby ? N23 how much? (§ 102 k, 1), to give greater firmness 
to the preceding tone-vowel. 

3. Omission of the strengthening, or at least the loss of the Dages 
forte occurs, 

(a) almost always at the end of a word, since here a strengthened 


~ 


} The ordinary reading maT, where 7 is without DageS, is only in- 
telligible if the \ has DageS. ~ "* 


2 Also in y 45° read nna with Baer and Ginsburg, following Ben 
| Asher, and in Pr 30!7 naps (Ben Naphthali ’p’a and ’p°5), 


? 


i 


0 


om, 
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consonant cannot easily be sounded.! In such cases the preceding 
vowel is frequently lengthened (§ 27 d), e. g. 3° multitude, from 337; 
BY veople, with a distinctive accent or after the article, OY, from 
ony; but e.g. 22 garden, N32 daughter, with the final consonant 
virtually sharpened. On the exceptions MS thow (fem.) and An} 
thow (fem.) hast given Ez 16", see § 10 &. 

(b) Very frequently in certain consonants with Sed mobile, since 
the absence of a strong vowel causes the strengthening to be less 
noticeable. This occurs principally in the case of ) and (on 3 and 3 
after the article, see § 35 6; on ° after “M2, § 37 5); and in the 
sonants 9,? 3 and 4. also in the sibilants, especially when a guttural 
follows (but note Is 62°, YSD8, as ed. Mant. and Ginsb. correctly 
read, while Baer has ‘OND with CoinbencatOny lengthening, and others 
even ‘OND; ‘DUD Gn 27%; wovin 38% for “BID, pabvin 1K 73; 
“ADIN 1 K 19" from j via, oman Ez ve and prey y ross; DAD 
Jon 2, Oy IYI Ex 8} ae : and finally in the emphatic } p? 

Of the BYyadi’phath letters, 1 occurs without Dages in Y¥2) Ju 8’; 
3 in DIWIMN Ez 32°53 4 in ND Is 11? 56%, ~ 1477 (noe in Jer 49”), 
supposing that it is the Participle Niph‘al of N72; lastly, n in WAN 
Is 22% Examples, OY, *" (so always the preformative } in the 
imperf. of verbs), abun, newb, von, son, nbn, sop, aby, snp, 


niopn, APD, &e. In correct MSS. the omission of the Dages is indi- 
cated by the Raphé stroke (§ 14) over the consonant. However, in 
these cases, we must assume at least a virtual strengthening of the 
consonant (Dayes forte implicitum, see § 22 ¢, end). 

(c) In the Gutturals, see § 22 8. 


Rem. 1. Contrary to rule the strengthening is omitted (especially in the 
later Books), owing to the lengthening of the preceding short vowel, generally 
hireg (cf. mile for mille), e.g. mn he makes them afraid, for LaLa Hb 3M (where, 
however, it is perhaps more. correct to suppose, with Kénig, a formation on 
the analogy of verbs 1”), and moreover to read Sa with the LXX), nip’ 
Is 501! for nipt. 

2. Very doubtful are the instances in which compensation for the strengthen- 
ing is supposed to be made by the insertion of a following). Thus for 


1 So in Latin fel (for fell), gen. fellis ; mel, mellis; os, ossis. In Middle High 
German the doubling of consonants never takes place at the end of a word, 
but only in the middle (as in Old High German), e g. val (Fall), gen. valles ; 
swam (Schwamm , &c., Grimm, Deutsche Gramm., 2nd ed., i. 383. 

2 Dages forte is almost always omitted in 1D when it is the prefix of the 


participle Pi‘el or Pu‘al, hence y 1048 TPA who layeth the beams, but T1207 
the roof Ec 10" (ef. naxdtan the work, &c.). 
5 According to some ‘also in BD in yon Is 17!9; but see Baer on the passage, 
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TSN Is 231), read myo (or MVD) ; and for wen La 3%, read 39m. In 


Nu 23)5 132? is not an instance of compensation (see § 67 0, end). 


§ 21, The Aspiration of the Tenues. 


The harder sound of the six B’gadk*phath letters, indicated by 
Dages lene, is to be regarded, according to the general analogy of 
languages, as their older and original pronunciation, from which the 
softer sound was weakened (§ 6 m and § 13). The original hard sound 
is maintained when the letter is initial, and after a consonant, but 
when it immediately follows a vowel or Sewa mobile it is softened and 
aspirated by their influence, e.g. 22 paras, 7D. yiphros, bb kal, 
bab I’khot. Hence the Bégadh*phath take Dages lene 

( ) at the beginning of words: (a) without exception when the 
preceding word ends with a vowelless consonant, e. g. roby ‘al-kéen 
(therefore), 1 /¥ ‘és p*rt ( fruit-tree) ; (b) at the beginning of a section, 
e.g. MYNID Gn 1, or at the beginning of a sentence, or even of 
a minor division of a sentence after a distinctive accent (§ 15 d), 
although the preceding word may end with a vowel. The distinctive 
accent in such a case prevents the vowel from influencing the following 
tenuis, e.g. Wea ai and it was so, that when, Ju 11° (but [27D 
Gn 1’). 

Rem. 1. The vowel letters 7, ', 1, &, ag such, naturally do not close a 


syllable, In close connexion they are therefore followed by the aspirated 
Begadk*phath, e. g. M2 NYA, &e. On the other hand, syllables are closed by 


the consonantal } ahd : (except ANP Is 34”; ma a4 Ez 2347; a JAN 


y 6818), and by 1 with Mappiq; hence e.g. there is Dagek lene in Dns by aa 
always after nmin, since the Q@ré perpetuum of this word (§ 17) assumes the 
eee TN. 

. In a number of cases DageS lene is inserted, although a vowel precedes in 
see connexion. This almost always occurs with the prefixes 3 and 3 in the 
combinations 33, 33, 52 (i.e. when a B*égadk*phath with Sowa precedes the 
same ora kindred a irate) and 13 (see Baer, L. Psalmorum, 1880, p. 92,7 on 
¥ 233); ef. e.g. 1S 25}, Is 10%, y 34%, Jb 197; 3D is uncertain ; 13, 73, and 
23 accerding to David Qimhi do not take Dage’, nor 13, 33, and bo weeord. 
ing to the Dikduke ha-(’amim, p. 30. Sometimes the Btyadhtyhath letters, even 
with a full vowel, take DageS before a spirant (and even before M in nwna 
1 K 1282); ef. the instances mentioned above, § 20 e (mostly tenues before X). 


In all these cases the object is te prevent too great an accumulation of 
aspirates. The LXX, on the other hand, almost always represent the 3 and 


1 Cf. Delitzsch, Ztschr. f. luth. Theol. u. Kirche, 1878, p. 585 ff. 
2 Also L. Proverbiorum, 1880, Praef. p. ix; and Dikduke ha-ffamim, p. 30 (in 
German in Kénig’s Lehrgeb., i. p. 62). 


a 
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©, even at the beginning of a syllable, by x and ¢; XKepovB, Xadrdain, apdpap, 
&e.—The forms 1D (after ANDY) Is 5417, and baba (after smgdyy) Jer 20° 
are doubly anomalous, ; 7 


€ (2) In the middle of words after Swd quiescens, i.e. at the 
beginning of a syllable immediately after a vowelless consonant,’ 
e.g. XBW yirpa (he heals), pApoP ye have killed ; but after S¢wd mobile, 
e.g. NBD pha (heal thou), 17123 she was heary. 


On ADO?, avy and similar forms, see § Io 7, 


Whether Send be vocal and consequently causes the aspiration of a follow- 
ing tenuis, depends upon the origin of the particular form. It is almost 
always vocal 


(a) When it has arisen from the weakening of a strong vowel, e.g. wy 
pursue ye (not 3B) from AN; ‘200 (not "B0D); because originally miilakhé, 
but sb from the ground- form maik. 

(b) With the 5 of the pronominal suffixes of the 2nd pers. 7,0 2, 
ip, since Sw mobile is characteristic of these forms (see § 58 f; § 91 b). 


Rem. Forms like mindy thou (fem.) ) hast sent, in which we should expect 
an aspirated NM after the vowel, cf. bisa Ex 189, have arisen from nndw, MN, 


&c.; Pathah being here simply a ‘helping vowel has no influence on the 
tenuis; cf. § 28 e. 


§ 22. Peculiarities of the Gutturals. 


a The four gutturals n, 4, y, &, in consequence of their peculiar 
pronunciation, have special characteristics, but &, as the weakest of 
these sounds, and sometimes also y (which elsewhere as one of the 
harder gutturals is the opposite of &), differ in several respects from 
the stronger 7 and n. 

1, They do not admit of DageS forte, since, in consequence of 
a gradual weakening of the pronunciation (see below, note 2), the 
strengthening of the gutturals was hardly audible to the Masoretes. 
But a distinction must be drawn between (a) the complete omission 
of the strengthening, and (6) the mere echo of it, commonly called 
half doubling, but better, virtual strengthening. 

c In the former case, the short vowel before the guttural would stand 
in an open syllable, and must accordingly be lengthened or modified.’ 


1 The exceptions bynpy Jos 1588 (see Minhat shay, on this passage), 2 K 14, 
and DY 7p) Jos 15°° may perhaps be due to the character of the /. 

2 Cf. terra and the French terre, the German Rolle and the French rile ; 
German drollig and French dréle. ‘The omission of the strengthening shows a 
deterioration of the language. Arabic still admits of the strengthening of 
gutturals in all cases, 
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For a distinction must again be drawn between the full lengthening of 
Pathah into Qames—mostly before & (always under the 7 of the 
article, see § 35), as a rule also before y, less frequently before 4, and 
least often before M—and the modification of Pathak to S®ghél, 
mostly before a guttural with Qames. In the other case (virtual 
strengthening) the Dages is still omitted, but the strengthening is 
nevertheless regarded as having taken place, and the preceding vowel 
therefore remains short. This virtual strengthening occurs most 
frequently with n, usually with 7, less frequently with y, and very 
seldom with &. Examples of (a) J82, DINT, DY, WA, XM (for 
yihhabhe’) ; also ION, IN, DVI, “Yi (see more fully on the pointing 
of the article before y in § 35).—Of (0) vino, Daintd (from minhit), 
NUTT, Wa, 72, &c.—In all these cases of virtual strengthening the 
Dages forte is to be regarded at least as implied (hence called Dages 
forte implicitum, occultum, or delitescens). 

2. They prefer before them, and sometimes after them (cf. 4), d 
a short A-sound, because this vowel is organically the nearest akin 
to the gutturals. Hence 

(a) before a guttural, Pathak readily (and always before 7, Nn, Y 
closing a syllable) takes the place of another short vowel or of 
a rhythmically long @ or 6, e.g. ni} sacrifice, not 2ébéh ; pow report, 
not. Sémé. This is more especially so when a@ was the original vowel 
of the form, or is otherwise admissible. Thus in the Imperat. and 
Imperf. Qal of guttural verbs, ndw send thou, nv he will send (not 
yisldh) ; Perf. Pi'ol MdY (but in Pansa MW); THN he will desire (not 
yihmod) ; m3") and he rested (not wayyandh) ; Wi a youth. In nBy 
and “WoM* @ is the original vowel. 

Rem. In such cases as NYT, NID, NOB N25, the & has no consonantal @ 
value, and is only retained orthographically (see § 23 a). 


(6) After a heterogeneous long vowel, i.e. after all except Qames, Sf 
the hard gutturals? (consequently not &), when standing at the end 
of the word, require the insertion of a rapidly uttered @ (Pathah 
furtivum) between themselves and the vowel. This Pathak is placed 
under the guttural, but sounded before it. It is thus merely an 
orthographic indication not to neglect the guttural sound in_pro- 
nunciation, e.g. MM rth, Yi, YI, movin, M133 (when consonantal 2 is 

1 Pratorius, Ueber den riickweich. Accent im Hebr., Halle, 1897, p. 17, &e.. 
remarks that Pathah furtivum has not arisen merely under the influence of 


the guttural, but is due to a duplication of the accented syllable, so that e.g. 
IU, SY would also be pronounced yasi'bh, yasi“dh although the short 


intermediate vowel was not so noticeable as before a guttural. 
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final it necessarily takes Mappiq), but e.g. ‘MY, &c., since here the 
rapidly uttered @ is no longer heard. 


I%ch for ich, &e., in some Swiss dialects of German, is analogous ; a furtive 
Pathah is here involuntarily intruded before the deep guttural sound. In 
Arabie the same may be heard in such words as mesiah, although it is not 
expressed in writing. The LXX (and Jerome, cf. ZAW. iv. 79) write €, some- 
times a, instead of furtive Pathak, e.g. MI N@e, YT "leddova (also "laB3ou). 

h Rem. 1. The guttural may also have an influence upon the following vowel, 
especially in Segholate forms, e. g. 73 (not na‘ér) a youth, by3 (not poel) deed. 

_ The only exceptions are Oni, {72 on, Dn, 

¢ 2, Where in the present form of the language an ?, whether original or 
attenuated from Pathak, would stand before or after a guttural in the first 
syllable of a word, a S¢ghdl as being between @ and 7 is frequently used 


instead, e.g. WAM (also WIN"), 37, ‘bon, WAND, NY, ke. 


On the other hand, the slighter and sharper Hier is retained even under 
gutturals when the following consonant is sharpened by DageS forte, e.g. 


bon, 33, MOM; but when this sharpening is removed, S*ghdl is again apt to 
appear, e.g. en constr. 20, hn constr. fi}M. 


1 8. Instead of simple Stud mobile, the gutturals take without 
exception a compound Swi, e.g. ny, “bropye, TN, IN, &e. 

m 4, When a guttural with quzescent  Sewa Happens to lee a syllable 
in the middle of a word, the strongly closed syllable (with qudescent 
Sewa) may remain ; necessarily so with n, y, and 7 at the end of the 
tone-syllable, e. g. moby, Ay, but also before the tone (see examples 
under 7), even with &. 

But in the syllable before the tone and further back, the closed 
syllable is generally opened artificially by a [afeph (as being suited 
to the guttural) taking the place of the quiescent Sewa, and in 
particular that JZateph which repeats the sound of the preceding 
vowel, e.g. SYM" (also 32M) ; PIT" (also PI); ipys pols (for pold). 
But when, owing to a flexional change, the strong vowel following the 
Hateph is weakened into Swd mobile, then instead of ae Hateph 
its full vowel is written, e.g. 712M (from Ty"), WY), I y2 (from 
2yB)., The original forms, ee to § 28 c, were ya ‘mtdhii, ne remit, 
poltkh&. Hence Y1)¥!, &c., are really only different orthographic 
forms of S12¥", &c., and would be better transcribed by yamdhi, &e. 


Jt Rem. 1. On the use of simple or compound Sewa in guttural verbs, see 
further §§ 62-65. 
O 2. Respecting the choice between the three Hafephs, it may be remarked : 
(a) Ti, 7, Y at the beginning of a syllable prefer __, but N prefers __, e.g 


“ADM ass, pial to kill, “ios to say; when farther from the tone syllable. 
however, the =~ even under & changes into the lighter a OB VN (poetic 


for ~DN) to, but tosrby to you, box to eal, but “box (4khol, toneless on account 
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of Maqqéph). Cf. § 27 w. The ist pers. sing. imperf. Pi‘él regularly has _, 
Likewise __ is naturally found under & in cases where the Hateph arises 
from a weakening of an original 4 (e.g. "IN lion, ground-form ’ary), and = 
if there be a weakening of an original « (e. g. IN a fleet, *2Y affliction, ef. 
§ 93 9, 2). ; 

(b) In the middle of a word after a long vowel, a Hateph-Pathah takes the P 
place of a simple S¢wé mobile, e.g. mgN nbyin (see § 63 p); but if a short 
vowel precedes, the choice of the Ha'eph is generally regulated by it, e.g. 
Perf. Hiph. IY (see above, i), Infin. WOYT (regular form Ssppn) ; Perf. 
Hoph. “WOYT (regular form DOP) ; but ef. YIN Th 6 (§ 64a). 


5. The \, which in sound approximates to the gutturals (§ 6 9) 
shares with the gutturals proper their first, and to a certain extent 
their second, peculiarity, viz. 

(a) The exclusion of the strengthening, instead of which the pre- 
ceding vowel is almost always lengthened, e.g. 123 he has blessed for 
birrakh, 12 to bless for barrekh. 

(2) The preference for d as a preceding vowel, e.g. 81) and he saw r 
(from 1873) ; "D1 both for "DA and he turned back, and for 1D) and 
he caused to turn back. 

The exceptions to a are N11) méorrath, Pr 14; NAD khirrdth and yw Sorrekh, § 
Ez 164 (cf. Pr 3%; (WNAY Ct5?; AMY 1S 1%; DMNA 1S 10%, 17%, 

2 K 682; WT Ju 20% (ef. § 20h); FAA 18 23% 28 1826s also on account 
of p'MT (§ 20c), Pr 1s}, 20%, 2 Ch 261°; and on account of Pp’) ‘NN 
(§ 20f) 18 156, Jer 39!2, Hb 3!8, Pri”, Jb 399, Ezo®& A kind of virtual 
strengthening (after 1D for j1D) is found in qv Is 148. In Samaritan and 


Arabic this strengthening has been retained throughout, and the LXX write 
e.g. Zappa for TY, 


§ 23. The Feebleness of the Gutturals 8 and in. 


1. The &, a light and scarcely audible guttural breathing, as a rule a 
entirely loses its slight consonantal power whenever it stands without 
a vowel at the end of a syllable. It then remains (like the German 
hin roh, geh, nahte) merely as a sign of the preceding long vowel, e.g. 
RYID, xdn, Ny (but when a syllable is added with an introductory 
vowel, according to b below, we have, e.g. RID, ST, since the X 
then stands at the beginning of the syllable, not 2RYD, WT), XN, 
Nida (cf, however, § 74 a), nxyp (for masa’ta), MINYON, Similarly 
in cases like RDN, 81, Re, &e. (§ 19 2), and even in RUT, NpB (see 
above, § 22 ¢), the & only retains an orthographic significance. 

2. On the other hand, & is in general retained as a strong con- 4 
sonant whenever it begins a syllable, e.g. V28; 3082, or when it is 
protected by a Hateph after a short syllable, e.g. 2282, and finally, 
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when it stands in a closed syllable with quiescent Sw after a pre- 
ceding S’ghdl or Pathak, e.g. TDN, TIN) nd’dar, YN) ya'dimd. 
Even in such cases the consonantal power of & may be entirely lost, viz. 

c (a) when it would stand with a long vowel in the middle of 
a word after. S¢wd mobile. The long vowel is then occasionally 
thrown back into the place of the Sw, and the & is only retained 
orthographically, as an indication of the etymology, e.g. DWN] heads 
(for r@’asim), BY ‘nN two hundred (for m*athdyim), JON Ez 25° for 
JONY ; DN Ta Neh 6° for ON Tia ; DX Jb 31’, Dn 1‘ for BND; WINE 
for TINB Is 10%; ONDA étim, 1S 14° for DNDA (ef. § 74 i and 
§ 75 00); URKW Nu 34", from {F815 so swags nXon or MXwn 
1K rq", Mir’, &., for MNON, Sometimes a still more violent sup- 
pression of the & occurs at the beginning of a syllable, which then 
causes a further change in the preceding syllable, e.g. nasi work for 
med (as in the Babylonian punctuation), bay for bevoe ben 
or bey the left hand, ground form sim’dl. 

ad  (b) When it originally closed a syllable. In these cases & is 
generally (by § 22 m) pronounced with a Hateph, — or —. The 
preceding short vowel is, new yey sometimes lengthened and retains 


Ju 9"), and “yee Jo 2° for WANS 5 Bran fo spy ; prciond for ara, 


but the contraction does not take place in me bseb Is to". The short 
vowel is retained, although the consonantal power of & 1s entirely lost, 
in “J1N81, &. (see § 102 m), NN Is 41%, JIBS) Ez 28" for TIANN) ; 
cf. Dt 24%, 1 K 11°, Is ro®. 


€ Instead of this 8 which has lost its consonantal value, one of the vowel 
letters } and » is often written according to the nature of the sound, the 
former with 6 and the latter with é and i, e.g. D'D buffalo for ON. At the 
end of the word 77 also is written for &, np he fills for no « Jb 8?! (see 
below, 9. 


- 3. When 8 is only preserved orthographically or as an indication 
of the etymology (quiescent), it is sometimes entirely dropped (cf. 

§ 19 k), e.g. ny Jbi” for ‘Ny; mdi Jb 32" for nxdn; ‘ny Nair: 
1A 25 20°; 3BN) Jer 8" for NBM ; Pitta) 28 22°, but ‘JHXA) y 18%; 
opin Gn ast for DOINA; 7RONN 3 for MINOON; Ande 1S v7 for 
bevy. DI y 22” for DDN ; m3 Jb 22™ for mss : 735 1 Ch 11% 


for “N39, and so 2 8 23%; NY 1 Ch 12 for nay nivind 2K 19” 
Kethibh, i ninvind (cf. Is 37%); ON Jb 29° for ayy. In nao 


1 In Jer 22%, 430) is unquestionably a corruption of NM3) for FINI . 
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1K 5” (for “2N) the strengthening of the following consonant by 
Dages compensates for the loss of the 8; in Mp Ez 20%, if for “DRID 
(but read 10%, with Cornill), the preceding vowel is lengthened; c of, 
above, c. On “8 for WENN, sce § 68 g. 


Rem. 1. In Aramaic the 8 is much weaker and more liable to change than 


in Hebrew. In literary Arabic, on the other hand, it is almost always a 
firm consonant. According to Arabic orthography, & serves also to indicate 


a long a, whereas in Hebrew it very rarely occurs as a mere vowel letter 
after Qames ; as in DX? Hoto'4 for D? he rose up ; URI Pr 104, 1373 for v7 poor 5 
but in 2S11' the K¢thibh pD'aNoIA the messengers, is the true reading ; cf. § 7b. 

2. In some eases at the beginning of a word, the &, instead of a compound 
Stud, takes the corresponding full vowel, e.g. TIN girdle for “ANN ; ; cf. §844,¢, 
and the analogous cases in § 52, § 63.p, § 76d, § 93° (o°pAy). 


b 


3. An & is sometimes added at the end of the word to a final %, i, or 6, e.g. 1 


sinbn for pn Jos 10°4(before &!), NIN Is 281. These examples, however, 
are not 80 much instances of ‘ Arabic orthography’ , as early scribal errors, 
as in sabe) Je 10° for ws ; and in nw y 13979 for anh3, Cf. alse N3 m 


Ec 118 (§ 75 8); NP) for ‘23 pure ; wad for b #f; SIDS for IDN then (enclitic) 
8137 for 139 myriad, Neh 767}, On NV and NM gee § 32 k. 

4, The 7 is stronger and firmer than the 8, and never loses its 
consonantal sound (i.e. quiesces) in the middle of a word! except in 
the cases noted below, in which it is completely elided by syncope. 
On the other hand, at the end of a word it is always a mere vowel 
letter, unless expressly marked by Afappig as a strong consonant 
(§ 14 a). Yet at times the consonantal sound of “ at the end of 
a word is lost, and its place is taken by a simple 7 or more correctly ij, 
with Raphé as an indication of its non-consonantal character, e.g. 77 
to her for m?, Ze 5", &e. (cf. § 103 g, and §§ 58g, ot e); cf. also 7) for 7} 
(from 37°) in proper names like 1.27, &c.—Finally, in very many 
cases a complete elision of the consonantal 4 takes place by syncope: 
(2) when its vowel is thrown back to the place of a preceding Sew 
mobile (see above, c, with x), e.g. "aD for span? (the m4 of the article 
being syncopated as it almost always is); DPD for DD [but see 
§ 35 x], poya for Dyna; i720 for }N ; perhaps also bya for D123 
Ez 277. (b) By contraction of the vowels preceding and following the 
7, e.g. IDO (also written MDD) from sdsahw (a+u=d).—A violent 
suppression of 4 together with its vowel occurs in D3 (from Dia), &c. 


1 Only apparent exceptions are such proper names as DNMwy, WNT, which 
are compounded of two words and hence are powioniaes even divided. 
Cf. forms like ONIN for ONIN, Another exception is MaND', the reading 


of many MSS. for the artificially divided form mane} in the printed 
texts, Je 4670, 


COWLEY G 
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/ Rem. In connexion with 6 and é,a 7 which only marks the vowel ending 
is oceasionally changed into } or ' Gs =n, ‘3n=n3an Ho 69), and with 
any vowel into 8 in the later or Aramaic erinOeraphe, but especially with 
a, e.g. Noy sleep, y 127? for mW ; nw) Jer 235° for RW, &c. Thus it is 
evident that final 7 as a vowel letter has only an orthographical importance. 


§ 24. Changes of the Weak Letters \ and °. 


Philippi, Die Aussprache der semit. Konsonanten } und * (mentioned above, § 5 8, 
note 1), a thorough investigation of their phonetic value as consonantal, i.e. 
non-syllabic, vowel-sounds, not palatal or labial fricatives ; cf. also E. Sievers, 
Metrische Studien, i. 15. 


a {and ‘are, as consonants, so weak, and approach so nearly to the 
corresponding vowels wv and z, that under certain conditions they very 
readily merge into them. This fact is especially important in the 
formation of those weak stems, in which a 4 or ° occurs as one of the 
three radical consonants (§ 69 ff., § 85, § 93). 

1. The cases in which } and * lose their consonantal power, i. e. 
merge into a vowel, belong almost exclusively to the middle and end 
of words; at the beginning they remain as consonants.’ 

The instances may be classified under two heads: 

b (a) When either } or * with quiescent S’wad stands at the end of 
a syllable immediately after a homogeneous vowel (u or 2). It then 
merges in the homogeneous vowel, or more accurately it assumes its 
vowel-character (1) as wu, * as 7), and is then contracted with the 
preceding vowel into one vowel, necessarily long, but is mostly 
retained orthographically as a (quiescent) vowel letter. Thus 3¥37 
for huwSab; Ye’ for yiyqas; so also at the end of the word, e. g. “129 
a Hebrew, properly “ibrty, fem. P73, pl. DY 72 (and OMY); Wy Ib 41% 
for WY (cf. Mwy 1 S25" Kethibh). On the other hand, if the pre- 
ceding vowel he heterogeneous, } and * are retained as full consonants 
(on the pronunciation see § 8 m), e.g. py quiet, N the month of May, 
‘1a nation, 33 revealed. But with a preceding d the 1 and * are mostly 
contracted into 6 and é (see below, f), and at the end of a word they 
are sometimes rejected (see below, g). 

Complete syncope of 1 before 7 occurs in ‘N island for YW; *Y ruens 
for "WY; 1 watering Jb 37"! for ‘1; [2 burning Is 3% for “YP, ef. 
§§ 84% C, €, 93 y)- 

1 Or as consonanta) vowels Co above), and are then transcribed by 


P. Haupt, Philippi, and others, as u,i, following the practice of Indogermanic 
philologists. 4 for } and, alone is a SPvaine oxception, seo § 26. 1 and § Io4e. 


On ‘=i at the beginning of a word, ef. § 47 b, note. According to § 19a, end, 
initial } in Hebrew almost always becomes ‘; always in verbs originally “DB, 
§ 69a. Apart from a few proper names, initial ) occurs only in 4) hook, by 
child Gn 11%, 28 63% K*thibh [elsewhere 58 »], and the doubtful "Wi Pr 218, 


+ 
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Thus an initial } after the prefixes 3,1, 3, Py which would then be 
pronounced with 7% (see § 28 a), and also almost always after ') (see 
§ 102 6), coalesces with the % to 7, e.g. MVM in Judah (for 3), 
ABM and Judah, WD as the Nile, mam ay Judah, “I from the 
hanils of. 

(6) When } and ° without a vowel would stand at the end of the 
word after quiescent S¢wd, they are either wholly rejected and only 
orthographically replaced by 7 (e.g. n23 from bikhy, as well as the 
regularly formed ‘33 weeping; cf. § 93 x) or become again vowel 
letters. In the latter case * becomes a homogeneous //ireq, and also 
attracts to itself the tone, whilst the preceding vowel becomes Sew 
(e.g. p from piry, properly pary); } is changed sometimes into 
a toneless w (e.g. aA from tuhw). 


Rem. In Syriac, where the weak letters more readily become vowel sounds, 
a simple 7 may stand even at the beginning of words instead of Y or’. The 


LXX also, in accordance with this, write ‘Iovéa for MAN, Ioade for POs, 


Hence may be explained the Syriac usage in Hebrew of drawing back “the 
vowel i to the preceding consonant, which properly had a simple vocal Sew, 


e. g. (according to the reading of Ben-Naphitali *) nbd Jer 255° for nbd (so 
Baer), jd Ec 28 for MD, cf, also the examples i in § 20h, note 2; even 
A Jb 292) (in some editions) for bn. According to Qimhi (see § 47 }) 


bispy was pronounced as igfdl, and therefore the 1st pers. was pointed Swope 


to avoid confusion. In fact the Babylonian punctuation always has 7 for é 
in the 1st pers. 


2. With regard to the choice of the long vowel, in which 3 and 5 


| quiesce after such vocalization and contraction, the following rules 


may be Jaid down 

(a) With a short homogeneous vowel } and * are contracted ito the 
corresponding long vowel (% or 7), see above, 0. 

(b) With short @ they form the diphthongs 6 and @ according to 
§ 74, e.g, POD from POY); DV from WY, &e.? 


Rem. The rejection of the half vowels } and § (see above, b) oceurs especially 
at the end of words after a heterogeneous vowel (i), if according te the 


/ nature of the form the contraction appears impossible. Se especially in 


1 According to Abulwalid, Ben-Naphtali regarded the Yodk in all such cases 
as a vowel letter. 


2 Instances in which no contraction takes place after a are, D*2"1" 1Ch 12?; 
DVO'S Ho 7? (but cf. § Fob) ; “en p 5° Q’ré; the locatives nna | my, 
&c.—On tho suffix ‘D*_<. for Fs see § 91 l.—Sometimes both eens are 


found, as ny and mdi ; ef, ‘M Living, constr. state ‘M. Analogous is the 


| contraction of np (ground-ferm mawt) death, constr. MAD ; ny (ground-form 


‘ayn [‘ain]) eye, constr. jy. 
G 2 
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verbs 7%, e.g. originally »D3 =(°)b3 = nda, since d after the rejection of the ' 
stands in an open syllable, and consequently must be lengthened tod. The 
nis simply an orthographic sign of the long vowel. So also nbw for Salaw 
On the origin of nda, see § 75¢; on DP as perf. and part. of Dip, see § 72 b 


and g; on ay, &e., from 31, see § 69 b.—On the weakening of } and ‘to &, 
see § 93 x. 


§ 25. Unchangeable Vowels. 


a@ What vowels in Hebrew are unchangeable, i.e. are not liable to 
attenuation (to Sew4), modification, lengthening, or shortening, can 
be known with certainty only from the nature of the grammatical 
forms, and in some cases by comparison with Arabic (cf. §1 m). This 
holds good especially of the essentially long vowels, i.e. those long by 
mature or contraction, as distinguished from those which are only 
lengthened rhythmically, i.e. on account of the special laws which 
in Hebrew regulate the tone and the formation of syllables. The 
latter, when a change takes place in the position of the tone or in 
the division of syllables, readily become short again, or are reduced to 
a mere vocal Sw. 

b 1. The essentially long and consequently, as a rule (but cf. § 26 p, 
§ 27 n, 0), unchangeable vowels of the second and third class, #, é, v, 6, 
can often be recognized by means of the vowel letters which accom- 
pany them (—, ~, 3, 1); eg. 20” he does well, Son palace, D933 
boundary, bt voice. The defective writing (§ 8 7) is indeed common 
enough, e.g. 20" and 3°DY for 2b”; baa for Dana 3 bb for bp, but this 
is merely an orthographic licence and has no influence on the quantity 
of the vowel; the @ in 233 is just as necessarily long, as in Daa, 


Asan exception, a merely tone-long vowel of both these classes is sometimes 
written fully, o. g. Sipps for Sips. 


C 2. The essentially or naturally long @ (Qames impure),’ unless it has 
become 6 (cf. § 9 7), has as a rule in Hebrew no representative among 
the consonants, while in Arabic it is regularly indicated by 8; on the 
few instances of this kind in Hebrew, cf. § 9 6, § 23g. The naturally 
long @ and the merely tone-long & therefore can only be distinguished 
by an accurate knowledge of the forms. 


1 The Arabic, in such cases, often writes etymologically 3, but pronounces 
gald. So the LXX %)D 3wé, Vulg. Sina; cf. Nestle, ZAW. 1905, p. 362 f. 
But even in Arabic xoy is written for by and pronounced sald. 


2 By vocales impurae the older grammarians meant vowels properly followed 
by a vowel letter. Thus AND k*thabh was regarded as merely by a licence 
for INMD, &e. ; 


1 
| 
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3. Short vowels in closed syllables (§ 26 5), which are not final, are @ 
as a rule unchangeable, e. g. vaadr garment, 121) wilderness, nooo 
kingdom; similarly, short vowels in sharpened syllables, i.e. before 
Dages forte, e.g. 333 thief. 

4. Finally, those long vowels are unchangeable which, owing to 
the omission of the strengthening in a guttural or 4, have arisen by 
lengthening from the corresponding short vowels, and now stand in 
an open syllable, e. g. {82 for mz”én; 325 for burrakh. 


§ 26. Syllable-formation) and its Influence on the 
Quantity of Vowels. 


Apart from the unchangeable vowels (§ 25), the use of short or long a 
vowels, i.e. their lengthening, shortening, or change into vocal Sew, 
depends on the theory of syllable-formation. The initial and final 
syllables especially require consideration. 

1. The initial syllable. A syllable regularly begins with a consonant, 
or, in the case of initial 1 and ° (cf. note on § 5 6), a consonantal vowel. 
The copula is a standing exception to this rule. According to the 
Tiberian pronunciation } and is resulved into the corresponding vowel 
¥ before S¢wd, and the labials, e.g. 1273, 1253 ; the Babylonian punc- 
tuation in the latter cases writes 3, i.e. } before a full vowel. 

2. The final syllable. A syllable may end— b 

(a) With a vowel, and is then called an open or simple syllable, 


e.g. in mop where the first and last are open. See below, e. 


(b) With one consonant, and is then called a simple closed or com- € 
pound syllable, as the second in bye, 333; See below, 0, p. Such are 
also the syllables ending in a strengthened consonant, as the first in 
bp gat-tél. See below, q. 

(c) With two consonants, a doubly closed syllable, as HYP got, npbp. d 
Cf. below, 7, and § 10 7-1. 

8. Open or simple syllables have a long vowel, whether they have C 
the tone as in 52 in thee, q>° he goes, or are toneless as in Db, ny 


| a bunch of grapes® A long vowel (Qames, less frequently Sere) is 


1 cf. C. H. Toy, ‘The Syllable in Hebrew,’ Amer. Journal of Philol., 1884, 
p. 494 ff.; H. Strack, ‘The Syllables in the Hebrew Language, Hebraica, 
Oct. 1884, p. 73 ff. 

2 We are not taking account here of the few cases in which initial Yodh is 
represented as simple 7, by being written 'N or &, see § 24e, and especially 
§ 47, note; nor of certain other cases in which N with an initial vowel has 
only a graphic purpose, though it is indispensable in an unpointed text. 

8 In opposition to this fundamental law in Hebrew (a long vowel in an open 
syllable), the original short vowel is found always in Arabic, and sometimes 


Yo 


h 


meg 
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especially common in an open syllable before the tone (pretonic vowel), 
e.g, DAD, ot, Sop, 1932 


Short vowels in open syllables oeeur : 

(a) In apparently dissyllabic words formed by means of a helping vowel 
from monosyllables, as bn3 brook, ma house, ay let him increase, from nafl, 
Layt, yirb; ef. also DY the ending of the dual (§ 88). But see § 28 e. 

(b) In the verbal suffix of the ist pers. sing. (°)_S me), e.g. sup (Arab. 
qatdlini), The uncommon form ‘3_*_, however (Gn 3¢4, cf. § 59/), proves that 


the tone-bearing Pathak produces a sharpening of the following sonant, and 
tlius virtually stands in a closed syllable. even when the Nun is not expressly 
written with Dageg. In cases like DANY (§ 102m) Pathak is retained in the 
counter-tone after the N has Hesonie Guvescents 

(c) Sometimes before the toneless 1 local (§ 90), e. g. man towards the 
wilderness; only, however, in the eonstr. state (1 K 19°), sinee the toneless 
suffix 1 does not affect the character of the form (especially when rapidly 
pronounced in elose connexion); otherwise it is man. 

In all these eases the short vowel is also siipponted ‘by the tone, either the 
prineipal tone of the word, or (as in h) by the secondary tone in the constr. 
st., or by the counter-tone with Metheg, as in Pint) above, g; ef. the effect of 
the arsis on the short vowel in elassieal prosody. 

(a) In the combinations __ __, —- —_, — =, © & ny his boy, “DN 
he will bind, DYE his deed. In ‘all these eases the syllable was at first Really 
closed, and it was only when the guttural took a Hafeph that it became in 
consequence open (but ef. e. g. TPN? and TDN"). The same vowel sequence 
arises wherever a preposition 3, 2, ?, or } eopulative is prefixed to an 


initial syllable which has a Harn, ginee the former then takes the vowel 


in the other Semitic languages, except of course in the case of naturally long 
vowels. The above examples are pronouneed in Arabie vika, qdatdld, ‘indbd. 
Although it is certain therefore that in Hebrew also,-at an earlier period, 
short vowels were pronounced in open syllables, it may still be doubted 
whether the present pronuneiation is due merely to an artificial practice 
followed in the solemn recitation of the O.T. text. On this hypothesis we 
should have still to explain, e.g. the undoubtedly very old lengthening of i 
and # in an open syNable into é and 6. 

1 That these pretonic vowels are really Jong is shown by Brockelmann, Z4. 
xiv. 343 f., from the transcription of Hebrew proper names in the Nestorian 
(Syriac) panctdacon, and e.g. from the Arabie “Ihbrahim=D07IN. He 


regards their lengthening in the syllable before the tone as a means ‘adopted 
by the Masoretes to preserve the pronunciation of the traditional vowels. 
This explanation of the pretonic vowels ag due to a precaution against their 
disappearing, is certainly right ; ; as to whether the precaution can be ascribed 
to the Masoretes, see the previous note, For the pretonie vowel the Arabic 
regularly has a short vowel (lahiim, yaqim, &e.), the Aramaie simply a vocal 


Swi qind, Dap", byp, B5))s ; and even in Hebrew, when the tone is thrown 


forward the pretonic vow el almost always becomes Sew, see § 27. It would, 
however, be ineorrect to assume from this that the pretonie vowel has taken 
the place of Swi only on account of the following tone-syHable. It always 
arises from an original short vowel, since such a vowel is mostly lengthened 
in an open syllable before the tone, but when the tone is moyed forward it 
becomes S*wa. 


{i 
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contained in the Afafeph (see § 102 d and § 104d). To the same category 
belong also the cases where these prepositions with Hireq stand beforo a 
consonant with simple S*wa mobile, e.g. (273, 7273, «ce. 

(e) In forms like pm yahd--qi (they are strong), Wye poo ’kha (thy hk 
deed). These again are cases of the subsequent opening of closed syllables 
(hence, e. g. pm also occurs) ; I: ys is properly pol’kha ; ef. generally § 22m, 
end, and § 28 ¢. 

Such cases as wyna, DNS (§ 96), nann (§ 67 w) do not come under this l 
head, since they all have @ in a virtually sharpened syllable; nor does the 
tone-bearing S*ghél in suffixes (e.g. 27), nor S°ghdl for & before a guttural 
with Qames (§ 22¢). On ales and Dap, see § gv. 


4, The independent syllables with a firm vowel which have been 72 
described above, are frequently preceded by a single consonant with 
yocal Sewa, simple or compound. Such a consonant with vocal Sewa 
never has the value of an independent syllable, but rather attaches 
itself so closely to the following syllable that it forms practically one 
syllable with it, e.g. ‘np (cheek) (%A7; on (sickness) A°C? ; sp" yil|- 
wdha. This concerns especially the prefixes 1, 3,2, 2. See § 102. 


The Swed mobvile is no doubt in all such cases weakened from an original 7 
full vowel (e.g. Op Arab. yaqtii, J2 Arab. bikd, &e.) ; from this, however, 


it cannot be inferred that the Masoretes regarded it as forming a kind of open 
syllable, for this would be even more directly opposed to their fundamental 
law (viz. that a long vowel should stand in an open syllable), than are the 
exceptions cited above, f-k. Even the use of Metheg with S¢wa in special 
cases (see § 16 f) is no proof of such a view on the part of the Masoretes. 


5. Closed syllables ending with one consonant, when without the o 
tone, necessarily have’ short vowels, whether at the beginning or at the 
end of words,’ e.g. mD20 queen, 'DUN understanding, 12) wisdom, 
14 and he turned back, DP, Py (wayyagqim). 

A tone-bearing closed syllable may have either a long or short vowel, P 
but if the latter, it must as a rule be either Pathah or Seghdl The 
tone-bearing closed penultima admits, of the long vowels, only the tone- 
long G, @,6, not the longest #, é, 6, 2; of the short vowels, only 4, ¢, not 
1, u, 6 (but on % and d, see § 29 g). Thus ‘Diy (3rd pl. mase. Imperf, 
Hiph.) but napopA grd pl. fem., and wip (2nd pl. masc. Imperat. Qal) 
but 420) fem. 


1 In exceptions such as one Gn 4°5 (where Sat is required by the character 


of the form, although the closed syllable has lost the tone owing to the 
following Maqqgeph), Metheg is used to guard agaist a wrong pronunciation ; 
similarly @ is sometimes retained before Maqqeph, e.g. “DY Gu 218; “py Gn 216, 
e : 
? See §9¢,f 7 occurs thus only in the particles ON, DY, jD; but these 
usually (j!) always) are rendered toneless by a following Maqgeph. Cf. also 
such forms as BY) § 26 rand § 75 4. 
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gq  &. A special kind of closed syllables are the sharpened, i.e. those 
which end in the same (strengthened) consonant with which the fol- 
lowing syllable begins, e. g. YBN "%m-mi, {$2 kul-16. If without the 
tone, they have, like the rest, short vowels; but, if bearing the tone, 
either short vowels as »), 12371, or long, as my), nH. 

On the omission of the strengthening of a consonant at the end of a word, 
see § 201. 

y 7. Syllables ending with é¢vo consonants occur only at the end of 
words, and have most naturally short vowels, FDYP, 221; but some- 
times Sere, as 773, J233, or Holem, OYP FADIA. Cf., however, § 10 7. 
Usually the harshness of pronunciation is avoided by the use of a 
helping vowel (§ 28 e). 


§ 27. The Change of the Vowels, especially as regards 
Quantity. 


a@ The changes in sound through which the Hebrew language passed, 
before it assumed the form in which we know it from the Masoretic 
text of the O.T. (see § 2%), have especially affected its vowel system. 
A precise knowledge of these vowel changes, which is indispensable 
for the understanding of most of the present forms of the language, is 
derived partly from the phenomena which the language itself presents 
in the laws of derivation and inflexion, partly from the comparison of 
the kindred dialects, principally the Arabic. By these two methods, 
we arrive at the following facts as regards Hebrew: 

b x. That in an open syllable the language has frequently retained 
only a half-vowel (Sew mobile), where there originally stood a full 
short vowel, e.g. 4239 (ground-form ‘dgdldt) a waggon, TPIS (ground- 
form sdddqdt) righteousness, YO? (Arab. qatal2), PLY (Arab. juqattili). 

c 2. That vowels originally short have in the tone-syllable, as also 
in the open syllable preceding it, been generally changed into the 
corresponding tone-long vowels, @ into a, 7 into é@, & into o (see § 9, 
a-e, k, r). If, however, the tone be shifted or weakened, these tone- 
long vowels mostly revert to their original shortness, or, occasionally, 
are still further shortened, or reduced to mere Sewh mobile, or, finally, 
are entirely lost through a change in the division of syllables; e.g. Ht 
(Arab. matar) rain, when in close dependence on a following genitive 
in the construct state), becomes WD ; JPY (Arab. ‘aqib) heel, dual D'3Py, 
dual construct (with attenuation of the original @ of the first syllable 
to 7) “APY [on the P, see § 20h]; bippy (Arab. ydgtil), plur. Np (Arab. 
ydgtild). For instances of complete loss, as in *BD2, cf. § 93 m. 
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According to § 26, the following details of vowel-change must be 
observed : 

1. The original, or a kindred short vowel reappears— d 

(a) When a closed syllable loses the tone (§ 260). Thus, T hand, 
but MIM the hand of Yahwe; {2 son, but W712 the son of the king; 
b3 the whole, but pyn->a the whole of the people ; so also when a tone- 
bearing closed syllable loses the tone on taking a suffix, e.g. 18 enemy, 
but JDX thy enemy; finally, when the tone recedes, Dp’, but pp 
(wayyéaqom) ; 71>, but 124. 

(6) To the same category belong cases like "BD book, but IED my 
book; wrap holiness, but ‘WR my holiness. In spite of the helping 
vowel, "BP and WP are really closed syllables with a tone-long vowel; 
when the syllable loses the tone, the original 7 or 6 (properly «%) re- 
appears. 

The same is true of syllables with a virtually sharpened final con- 
sonant: the lengthening of original % to é and z to 6 takes place only 
in a tone-bearing syllable; in a toneless syllable the % or & (or %) 
remains, e.g. ON mother, but ‘88 my mother ; PN law, plur. OPM; but 
W strength, W (and ‘W) my strength. 

2. The lengthening of the short vowel to the corresponding long, @€ 
takes place— 

(a) When a closed syllable becomes open by its final consonant 
being transferred to a suffix beginning with a vowel, or in general 
to the following syllable, 0. g. 22, [BP he has killed him; “WD 
primarily from ND3D, Similarly @ mostly becomes @ even before 
a suffix beginning with S¢wd mobile; e.g. WLP from bye, FAW 
from MDD, 

(b) When a syllable has beco.ne open by complete loss of the f 
strengthening of its final consonant (a guttural or Rés), e.g. 13 
for birrakh, see § 22. Cf. also § 20 n. 

(c) When a weak consonant (x, 1, *) following the short vowel 
quiesces in this vowel, according to § 23 a,c, d, § 24 f, e.g. 8¥0 for 
X31), where the &, losing its consonantal value, loses also the power of 
closing the syllable, and the open syllable requires a long vowel. 

(d) Very frequently through the influence of the pause, i.e. the h 
principal tone in the last word of a sentence or clause (§ 29 &). 
Sometimes also through the influence of the article (§ 35 0). 

8. When a word increases at the end and the tone is consequently 2 
moved foward, or when, in the construct state (see § 89), or otherwise 
in close connexion with the following word, its tone is weakened, in 
such cases a full vowel (short or tone-long) may, by a change in the 


h 


- 


l 


n 


~ 


2 


O 
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division of syllables, be weakened to Sewd mobile, or even be entirely 
lost, so that its place is taken by the mere syllable-divider (Sud 
quiescens). Examples of the first case are, 02 name, pl. MOY, but 
‘UY my name, ONY their names, 127 word, constr. st. 13t; APTS 
righteousness, constr. st. NPT¥; an example of the second case is, 1373 
blessing, constr. st. 272. Whether the vowel is retained or becomes 
Swa (DI, 27, but OY, 2), and which of the two disappears in two 
consecutive syllables, depends upon the character of the form in 
question. In general the rule is that only those vowels which stand 
in an open syllable can become Sewd. 
Thus the change into S*wd takes place in— 

_ (a) The @ and @ of the first syllable, especially in the inflexion 
of nouns, e. g. 127 word, plur. pat; bia great, fem. nbina ; 33) heart, 
“a3p my heart; but also in the verb, awn she will return, plur. 


Aya, and so always, when the originally short vowel of the prefixes 
of the Imperfect comes to stand in an open syllable which is not 
pretonic. On the other hand, an @ lengthened from @ before the tone 
is retained in the Perfect consecutive of Qal even in the secondary 
tone, e.g. BOP); cf. § 49 7. 

(6) The short, or merely tone-long, vowels a, ¢, o of the ultima, 
especially in verbal forms, e. g. bpp, fem. nop qat'la ; bie sup 
vigil; but note also reaps, PPAIN, &e. , according to$ 47m and 0. 


The helping vowels are either entirely omitted, e.g. q20 king (ground- 
form malk), “22 my king; or, under the influence of a guttural, are 
weakened to Hateph, c.g. “3 boy, WY) his boy. If the tone remains 
unmoved, the vowel also is retained, notwithstanding the lengthening 
of the word, e.g. ‘ep pausal-form for DOP, 

Where the tone moves forward two places, the former of the two 
vowels of a dissyllabic word may be shortened, and the second 
changed into Sewa. Cf. 21 word; in the plur. pat; with heavy 
suffix pI127 (cf. § 28 a) their words. On the attenuation of the @ to 
7, see further, s, é. 


Rem. 1. An 6 arising from aw=au, or by an obscuring of a (see § 92), 
sometimes becomes %, when the tone is moved forward, e.g. Dips, Disp) 


(see Paradigm Perf. Niph. of DIP); DiID Aight, fem. TDAP, with suffix, ‘DID, 
The not uncommon use of 3 in a sharpendd syllable, as as pina Ez 20'8 (for 
‘pha, cf. also the examples in § 90), is to be regarded as an orthographic 


licence, although sometimes in such cases % may really have been intended 
hy the K¢thibh. 
Of the vowels of the U-class, a and tone-long 6 stand in a tone-bearing 
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closed final syllable, and 6 in a toneless syllable, e.g. Dip. he will arise, 
Op’ jussive, let him arise, pp) and he arose. The only instance of % in an 
ultima which has lost the tone is Ov) Ex 167° (see § 67 7). Similarly, of 
vowels of the I-class, é, i, and @ stand ‘ina tone-bearing closed final syllable, 
and @in a toneless syllable, e.g. D'p* he will raise, Dp let him raise, op) and he 
raised. The only instance of i in an ultima which has lost the tone is yA 
Ju 9% (see § 67 p). 

2. In the place of a Pathah we not infrequently find (according to §9f) DP 
a S@ghol (é, €) ag a modification of a: 

(a) In a closed antepenultima, e.g. in the proper names WIS and DIN, 
where LXX ’ABi-=28, which is certainly the better reading, cf. Ulmer, 
Die semit. Eigennamen, ‘1901, p- 12: or in a closed penultima, e.g. }30", but 
also DD your hand, for yad*khim. In all these caseg the character of the 
surrounding consonants (see § 6q) has no doubt had an influence. 


(6) Regularly before a guttural with Qames or J/ateph Qumes, 
where the strengthening has been dropped, provided that a lengthen- 
ing of the Pathah into Qames be not necessary, e.g. YON his brothers, 
for ’ahaw ; V2 false, for kah@s; ANB governor, constr. st. 03; OOB 
coal; “Ni the living (with the article, 7 for 3); OfIDY Nu 23”, &c., 
and so always before 7 and 1, as DWNT the months, see § 35 k. 
Before 4 and ¥ Ségh’l generally stands only in the second syllable 
before the tone, e.g. O77 the mountains; [¥O the guilt; immediately 
lefore the tone Pathak is lengthened into a (pretonic) Qames, e. g. 
73, BVO; but cf. also mAwA Nu 8’. Before the weak consonants 
N and 4 (cf. § 22 ¢, q), the lengthening of the Pathak into Qames 
almost always takes place, e.g. 387 the futher, pl. MINT; UND the 
head, pl. DUNT, Exceptions, nv towards the mountain, Gn 14", n 
the tone-syllable, for hdérra ; W372) (pr. name) for #29323. On as 
a form of the interrogative 1 (4), see § 100; on 72 for MM (AN), 


~ 


f 


§37¢ f. Finally, PIs Ex 33° also comes partly under this head, in 
consequence of the loss of the strengthening, for WX, and PNPM 
Ezekiel for DNDID = ONIN God strengthens. 

(c) As a modification of the original Patha/ in the first class of the segholate 9° 


forms (§ 939), when a helping vowel (§ 28) is inserted after the second 
consonant, Thus the ground-form kalb (dog), after receiving a helping S‘ghdl, 


is modified into 355 (also in modern Arabic pronounced kelb),! yarh (month), 
with a helping Pathah, nv. The same phenomenon appears also in the 
formation of verbs, in cases like by§ (jussive of the Hiph‘il of npn), with 
a helping S¢gkél, for yagl. 5 : 
3. The attenuation of a to i is very common in a toneless closed syHable. 
(a) In a firmly closed syllable, )D his measure, for \7 (in a sharpened 


syllable) ; pad: I have begotten thee, from nD with the suffix }; cf. Lv 11, 
Fz 3873, and § 44d. Especially is this the case in a large number of s:gholates 


a” 


1 So the LXX write MeAyiocdéx for pry, 
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from the ground-form gafl, when combined with singular suffixes, e.g. py 
my righteousness, for sadqi. 


t (v)Ina loosely-closed syllable, i.e. one followed by an aspirated Begadktphath, 
as D2") your blood, for D204, and so commonly in the st. constr. plur. of 


segholates fram the ground. form gatl, ©. g. "133 from 133 (ground-form bagd) 


a garment. In most cases of this kind the attenuation is easily intelligible 
from the nature of the surrounding consonants. It is evident from a com- 
parison of the dialects, that the attenuation was consistently carried out in 
a very large number of noun and verb-forms in Hebrew, as will be shown in 
the proper places.! 


U4. S°’ghd arises, in addition to the cases mentioned in 0 and p, also from 
the weakening of 4 of the final syllable in the isolated cases (A for ea) 


in 1 S 28 (? sea § 48d), y 204(?), Is 595, Pr 2414 (see § 482); for examples of 
Locative forms in _— see § 90% end. 


U 5. Among the Hateph- sounds __ is shorter and lighter than at and con- 
sequently. the vowel group __ =o is shorter than __ ai &g: DIN Edom, 
but DOAN ears shortened. zat the Pee tee because the fone ig cbrown 
but ayn; “but also bee riya an mney, ef. § es 


mw 6. To the chapter on vowel changes belongs lastly the dissimilation of vowels, 
i.e. the change of one vowel into another entirely heterogeneous, in order to 
prevent two similar, or closely related vowels, from following one another in 


the same word.? Hence xh for ti 16 (unless). Cf. also {3° from y ; 
PWR from YN. jin from yn; in? from no}. DY from stem WY; 
most probably Bae sib offspring, NEP porcupine, for Hy “BP, see § 68c, note.— 
On the proper names Ni! and y3w, which were. formerly explained in the 
same way, see now Pratorius, ZDMG. 1905, p. 341 f. 


§ 28. The Rise of New Vowels and Syllables. 


a 1. According to § 26 m a half-syllable, i.e. a consonant with Sew 
mobile (always weakened from a short vowel), can only occur in close 
dependence on a full syllable. If another half-syllable with simple 
Sewa follows, the first takes a full short vowel again.® This vowel 
is almost always Z/ireg. In most cases it is probably an attenuation 
of an original @, and never a mere helping vowel. In some instances 
analogy may have led to the choice of the % Thus, according to 
§ 102 d, the prefixes 3, 3, before a consonant with Sd mobile 
become 3, 3, >, eg. mp3, “DD, "B? ; before * they are pointed as 
in WBN (from be- “y hada, ioe, to § 24 c); so too with Waw 
copulative, e.g. THM for ) attenuated from ). The first half- 


» 


1 Analogous to this attenuation of @ to i is the Lat. tango, attingo ; laxus, 
prolizus; to the transition of d@ to @ (see above, a), the Lat. carpo, decerpo ; 
spargo, conspergo. 

2 Cf. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semit. Spr., p. xxix; A. Miiller, Theol. 
Stud, u. Krit., 1892, p. 177 f., and Nestle, ibid., p. 573 f. 

3 Except } and, which generally becomes 3 before a simple S*w, cf. § 104 2. 
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syllable, after the restoration of the short vowel, sometimes combines 
with the second to form a firmly closed syllable, e. g. 225 Nu 14° for 
lin®phél, and so almost always in the infin. constr. after 5 (§ 459); in 
isolated cases also with 9, as “33D Jer 17. 

2. If a guttural with Hateph follows, the original 4 of the prefixes b 
is retained before Hateph Pathah, but before Hateph Seghol or Hateph 
Qames it is modified to the short vowel contained in the Hateph. 
Thus arise the vowel groups ———, ——, zr e.g. 2) and I, TWD as, 
say to serve, boxd to eat, smd in sickness. On the Metheg with every 
such short vowel, see § 16,7, 8. Sometimes here also a fully closed 
syllable is formed. In such a case, the prefix takes the short vowel, 
which would have belonged to the suppressed //ateph, e.g. abnd for 
aon? ; ond Is 47" for Den? (see § 67 ec); "bx? but also “DN? ; and 
even WY) Jb 42, cf. Gn 32". So always in the Infin. and Imperat. Qal 
of the verbs 7° to be and 7M to live, e.g. nivno to be, VN and be ye; 
even with }, as MIND, on which cf. § 1026; but MI}, and be, 7, 
and live, have @ instead of % under the prefix. For the Metheg, cf. 

§ 16 fie. 

8. When a Hateph in the middle of a word, owing to flexional ¢ 
changes, would stand before a vocal Sw, it is changed into the short 
vowel, with which it is compounded. This applies especially to cases 
in which the Hafeph stands under a guttural instead of quiescent 
Sw, as an echo of the preceding short vowel, e.g. OY" he will stand 
(for TY), but plur. SW for ya tmédhi, and 12D for nch*phtkhi 
(they have turned themselves), YB thy work, cf.§ 26k. The syllables 
are to be divided yd‘d-mdhi#, and the second d is to be regarded 
exactly as the helping Pathak in Y3, &e. 

4. At the end of words, syllables occur which close with two con- d 
sonants (§ 10 2, § 26 r), but only when the latter of the two is an 
emphatic consonant (0, P) or a tenuis (viz. 3,4, J, 77), e.g. bY let him 
turn aside, PY and he caused to drink, TON thow (fem.) hast said, 32) 
and he wept, TW) and let him have dominion, av") and he took captive. 

This harsh ending is elsewhere avoided by the Masora,* which € 
inserts between the two final consonants a helping vowel, usually 


1 In Ju 163 read ‘JNM not (with Opitius, Hahn and others) ‘39NN, 

2 With a final 5, the only example is ADIN Pr 30, where several MSS. and 
printed editions incorrectly have 5} without Dage’. Instead of this masoretic 
eaprice we should no doubt read ADIA, 


8 An analogy to this practice of the Masora is found among the modern 
Beduin, who pronounce such a helping vowel before h, 4, 6,9; cf. Spitta, 
Gramm. des arab, Vulgdrdialektes von Aegypten, Lpz. 1880, § 43 4. 
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S¢ghél, but with medial or final gutturals a Pathak,’ and after ° 
a Lireq, e. g. 53 and he revealed, for wayyiyl ; 37 let tt multiply, for 
yird ; wap holiness, ground-form quds ; brs brook, ground-form nail ; 
nnby= for mndy’ thou hast sent; ns house, ground-form bayt. These 
helping vowels are, however, to be regarded as exactly like furtive 
Pathah (§ 22f,g); they do not alter the monosyllabic character of 
the forms, And they disappear before formative suffixes, e. g. wp my 
holiness, ama home-ward. 

5. On the rise of a full vowel in place of a simple S*wd, under the 
influence of the pause, see § 29 m; on initial & for &, see § 23 h. 


§29. The Tone, its Changes and the Puuse. 


a 1, The principal tone rests, according to the Masoretic accentuation 
(cf. § 15 c), as a rule on the final syllable, e. g. bSp, 727, 37, pan, 
DADYP, OP, Pin the last five examples on the formative additions 
to the stem. Less frequently it rests on the penultima, as in And 
night, nb, sD, 2 ; but a closed penultima can only have the tone 
if the ultima is open (e. g. MOP, m2, T3219), whilst a closed ultima 
can as a rule only be without the tone if the penultima is open, e.g. 
DP, OP; see also below, e. 

b <A kind of counter-tone or secondary stress, as opposed to the 
principal tone, is marked by Jfetheg (§ 16 c). Words which are closely 
united by Afaqgeph with the following word (§ 16 @) can at the most 
have only a secondary tone. 

c 2. The original tone of a word, however, frequently shifts its place 
in consequence either of changes in the word itself, or of its close 
connexion with other words. Ifthe word is increased at the end, the 
tone is moved forward (descendit) one or two places according to the 
length of the addition, e.g. 733 word, plur. pat; D313 your words; 
wap holy thing, plur. Dw ITP; apa with suffix IMASYP, with Waw con- 
secutive ADOPY, On the consequent vowel-changes, see § 27 d, 7-2. 

d= 3. On the other hand, the original tone is shifted from the ultima 
to the penultima (ascendit) : 


1 On the apparent exceptions NY4, &e., ef. § 22; other instances in which 
& has entirely lost its eonsonantal value, and is only retained orthographiecally, 
are NOM sin, NMA valley (also %3), NW vanity (Jb 159! Kethibh 1’). 

2 In this form (§ 65 g) the Dage’ lene remains in the final Taw, although 
a vowel precedes, in order to point out that the helping Pathad is not to be 


regarded as a really full vowel, but merely as an orthographie indieation of 
a very slight sound, to ensure the correct pronunciation. An analogous case 


is UW yisdd from 7M (§ 757). 
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(a) In many forms of the Imperfect, under the influence of a pre- 
fixed Wdw consecutive (‘1 see § 49 c-e), e.g. TON’ he will say, TON) and 
he said ; qb he will go, 124) and he went. Cf. also § 51” on the im pf. 
Niph‘al, and § 63 g, end, on the impf. Piel; on these forms in Pause, 
when the 3 consec. does not take effect, see below, p. 

(6) For rbythmical reasons (as often in other languages), when 
a monosyllable, or a word with the tone on the first syllable, follows 
a word with the tone on the ultima, in order to avoid the concurrence 
of two tone-syllables.!. This rhythmical retraction of the tone, however 
(ink 35D) receding, as it is called by the Jewish grammarians), is only 
admissible according to a, above, provided that the penultima, which 
now receives the tone, is an open syllable (with a long vowel; but 
see g), whilst the ultima, which loses the tone, must be either an open 
syllable with a long vowel, e. g. nine 81? Gn 1, 4%, 277, Ex 16”, ¥ 5", 
104, Dn 1173, or a closed syllable ith a ae vowel, e. g. on’ DaRA 
Gn 3”, Jb 33, 22%.? The grave suffixes D2-, 12-, Dil-, Ii]- are exceptions, 
as they never lose the tone. Moreover a fair number of instances occur 
in which the above conditions are fulfilled, but the tone is not retracted, 

g.esp. with 73, and before x; cf. Qimhi, A/ikhlol, ed. Rittenberg 
(Lyck, 1862), p. 4», line 13 ff. 

Although Sere can remain in a closed ultima which has lost the tone, it 


is perhaps 1.ot to be regarded in this case (see § 8 b) as a long vowel. At 


any rate it then always has, in correct editions, a retarding Jfetheg, no 
doubt in order to prevent its being pronounced as Sghdl, e.g. NP. Wo: 
Nu 24”; cf. Nury7™, Ju 20%, Is 66°, Jer 23”, Ez 22”, 137’, and even with 
a following furtive Pathah Pr 1", 11%, &c., although there is no question 
here of two successive tone-syllables. In other cases the shortening 
into S*ghdl does take place, e. g. Dye nota who smiteth the anvil, Is 41', 

for DYB pbin, “EY ny 1K 16%.—The retraction of the tone even occurs 
when a half-syllable with a Sewd mobile precedes the original tone- 
syllable, e. g. ob) TON Gn 19°, and frequently; "3 lh y 28); >) Sal) 


1 Even Hebrew prose proceeds, according to the accentuation, in a kind of 
iambic rhythm. That this was intended by the marking of the tone, can be 
seen from the use of Metheg.—Jos. Wijnkoop in Darcke hannesigah sive leges de 
accentus Hebraicae linguae ascensione, Ludg. Bat. 1881, endeavours to explain, 
on euphonic and syntactical grounds, the numerous cases in which the usual 


retraction of the tone does not occur, e.g. WA N03 Is 457, where the object 
probably is to avoid a kind of hiatus; but cf. also Am 4". Prdtorius, Ueber 
den riickweich. Accent im Hebr., Halle, 1897, has fully discussed the nasog ‘ahor. 
2 The reading oe (so even Opitius and Hahn) Ez 167 for by is rightly 
described by Baer as ‘error turpis’.—That an unchangeable vowel in a closed 


final syHable cannot lose the tone is shown by Priitorius from the duplication 
of the accent (see above, § 22/). 
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W305 34 ‘YD Is 14"; as also when the tone-syllableof the second word 
is preceded by a half-syllable, e.g. IB WY Gn 1" (on the Dag. f, ef. 
$26 f)3 1 mnd Gn 15! (cf. § 20 ¢). 


ra According to the above, it must be regarded as anomalous when the Masora 
throws back the tone of a closed ultima upon a virtually sharpened svllable 


with a short vowel, e.g. }3 “nN 18 105, §101a; 33 vind) Jb 838, cf. Ly 572, 
Ho 9°; 2 pnsb Gn 39)*!7; whereas it elsewhere allows a closed penultima 


to bear the tone only when the ultima is open. Still more anomalous is the 
placing of the tone on a really sharpened syllable, when the ultima is closed, 


h (c) In pause, see tv. 


The meeting of two tone-syllables (see e, f) is avoided also by connecting 
the words with Maqqeph, in which case the first word entirely loses the tone, 


e.g. ovransy and he wrote there, Jos 853, 

2 4, Very important changes of the tone and of the vowels are effected 
by the pause. By this term is meant the strong stress laid on the 
tone-syllable in the last word of a sentence (verse) or clause. It is 
marked by a great distinctive accent, Silliiqg, ’Athndh, and in the ac- 
centuation of the books o’xn, ‘Olé w*ydréd (§ 15 h). Apart from these 
principal pauses (the great pause), there are often pausal changes (the 
lesser pause) with the lesser distinctives, especially S®golta, Zageph 
qaton, K°bhi*, and even with Pasia, Tiphha, Geres, and (Pr 30°) Pazer.' 
The changes are as follows: 

A; (a) When the tone-syllable naturally has a short vowel, it as a rule 
becomes tone-long in pause, e.g. Dbp, Dep ; nD, Dy ; rep, Aro, 
An a which has been modified to S%yhél usually becomes & in pause, 
e.g. “WP (ground-form gasr) in pause Wh 2 Ge @ tae als) YIS Jer 22°; 

1 In niost cases, probably on account ofa following guttural or (at the end 
of a sentence) } (cf. e.g. Ex 215', Jer 3° {but Ginsb. }INN)], Ru 44, Ec 118 [but 
Ginsb. WW]; before} Jer 17'1) [see also § 29w]. “NX Day 1S 7%, Ny 
Is 65'7, Pr 258, where d@ has munad, are very irregular, but the lengthening 


here is probably only to avoid the cacophony saphat ’é. In the same way 
now Ez 17° (with Mahpakh before 7) and Dp) Ez 37° (with Darga before 


y) are to be explained. The four instances of TS for IN apparently require 


a different explanation ; see § 32 c.—The theory of Olshausen and others that 
the phenomena of the pause are due entirely to liturgical considerations, i.e. 
that it is ‘a convenient way of developing the musical value of the final 
accents by means of fuller forms’ in liturgical reading (Sievers, Metr. Studien, 


i. 236, also explains pausal forms like mdbp, 32P%, as ‘late formations of the 


grammarians’), is contradicted by the fact that similar phenomena aro still 
to be observed in modern vulgar Arabic, where they can only be attributed to 
rhythmical reasons of a general character. 
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alsoin 2K 4* read ww, with ed. Mant., &c. (Baer 34? ).—737 becomes 
in pause 123, 

Sometimes, however, the distinct and sharper a is intentionally retained l 
in pause, especially if the following consonant is strengthened, e. g. Wa? Th 4%, 
or ought to be strengthened, e.g. nad 28 128, 12 Is 81, &c.; but also in other 
cases as ‘PY Gn 27%, because from ]pt, cf. below, @; WY. Gn 4977; wy APN 
2 Ch 29/9 (so Baer, but Ginsb. “pn, ed. Mant. /2pM); and regularly in the 
numeral Y34N four, Lv 11%, &c. : In the accentuation of the three poetical 
books (§ 15 d) the use of Pathak with ’Athnah is due to the inferior pausal 
force of ’Athnah, especially after ‘Olé weyored (§ 150); ef. Y 1008, Pr 30%, and 
Qimhi, Mikhiol, ed. Rittenberg, p. 5%, line 4 from below. Compare the list of 
instances of pausal @ and é in the appendices to Baer’s editions. 

(6) When a full vowel in a tone-bearing final syllable has lost the 7 
tone before an afformative, and has become vocal S*wd, it is restored 
in pause as tone-vowel, and, if short, is lengthened, e.g. DOP, Jem. 
nbwp (qatlé), in pause mdUp ; OY (Sim), in pause WOY (from sing. 

| Bie 
yo); mad, mxdp ; awpt, tips! (sing. OD). The fuller endings of 
the Imperfect [? and I’ (§ 47 m and 0) alone retain the tone even 
when the original vowel is restored. In segholate forms, like nd, “5 
(ground-form lahy, pary), the original d@ returns, though under the 
form of a tone-bearing S*ghdl, thus m2, ™B; original 7 becomes @, e.g. 
‘YN, in pause ‘YM; original & (a) becomes 6, on (ground-form huly), 
in pause ‘7 (§ 93 2, y, 2). . 

On the analogy of such forms as AD. &e., the shortened Imperfects 2 
‘7. and “M) become in pause 7, 1, because in the full forms °° he 
will be, and MY he will live, the 7 is attenuated from an original d- 
Similarly 02% shoulder, in pause 02Y (ground-form Sakhm), and the 
pron. ‘28 J, in pause W; cf, also the restoration of the original @ as 
é before the suffix J—— thy, thee, e.g. F121 thy word, in pause 7127; 
Hw he guards thee, in pause TIO ; but after the prepositions 3, 5. 
NS (AN) the suffix J in pause becomes J, e.g. 42, 7D, JAR, , 

(c) This tendency to draw back the tone in pause to the penultéma O 
appears also in such cases as ‘S98 J, in pause “228; ABN thou, in pause 
NAN (but in the three poetically accented books also TAN, since in 
those books ’Athnah, especially after ‘Ole u*yored, has only the force 
of a Zageph; hence also 5) Pr 24‘ instead of INDI) ?: nny now, MY ; 
and in other sporadic instances, like 15 v 37° for 19; but in 15 12° 


‘ Such a pausal syllable is sometimes further emphasized by strengthening 
the following consonant, see § 207. 


2 aber y 456, cf. also 31953" y 404, is to be explained in the same way, but 
not dian Ze 2, where, on the analogy of mwa Jeg, we should expect 
DoDD. 


COWLEY H 
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325M with Baer and Ginsb., is to be preferred to the reading of ed. 
Mant., &c. 

p (a) Conversely all forms of imperfects consecutive, whose final 
syllable, when not in pause, loses the tone and is pronounced with 
a short vowel, take, when in pause, the tone on the ultima with a 
tone-long vowel, e. g. no and he died, in pause nia’, 


q Of other effects of the pause we have still to mention, (1) the transition of 
an @ (lengthened from 7) to the more distinct a (see above, J), e.g. 1 for Inn 


Is 185 (ef. § 670; § 72 dd); bop Is 33°; byve 1 Ch 8% (beside Oye [, see v 37. 

Cf. NID Is 78 (byap Ezr 47); } Wy Jer 22"; IBD Ob 20; 22 joa Ex 31"; 
: relay 2 's yais (below, § 51 m)—S. R. D.)); “57 Gn 1714; sybA 18153; 

“nen ¥ 4018; pO Jb 1371, mostly before liquids a sibilants (but also wi 
is 42%, and without the pause 11M La 34%). So also i 4 (shortened from qb 
becomes in pause 4b; ef. ba La 37; en for Pa Ju 197°, On S¢ghdl in pause 
instead of Sere, cf. § 52 n, 60d, and especially § 75 7, on AM Pr 4f and 7%. 

y (2) The transition from da to é in the ultima; so always in the formula 
Wi ppiyd (for IV) for ever and ever. 

§ (3) The pausal Qames (according to § 54k, lengthened from original 4) in 
Hithpa‘él (but not in Pi'él) for Sere, e.g. bam Jb 188 for PIN, But pausal 
forms like and, pay Gin the absol. st. and, av) go back toa secondary form 
of the abs. si. and, bay, 

t (4) The restoration of a final Yodh which has been dropped from the stem, 
together with the preceding vowel, e.g. VPS, VON Is 217, for 2, NN, the 


latter also without the pause Is 5692; ef. Jb 128 and the same occurrence 
even in the word before the pause Dt 325, Is 2132, 
@ (5) The transition from 6 or 6 to @ in pause: as nba’ Is 7', if it be a locative 


of bev, and not rather imperat. Qal of Oxy . noavi Gn 43/4 for ADDY ; Ty 
Gn 49°; 51% Gn 497”; perhaps also pW x K 22%, Is 59!7, and nopein Ig 2817, 
ef. 2K 21'3, On the other hand the. regular pausal form yer (ordinary 
imperfect BN) corresponds to a perfect }*BN (sce § 47 h). 


UV (6) When a Pathak both precedes and follows a virtually strengthened 
guttural, the second becomes a in pause, and the first Stghdl, according to 
§ 22 cand § 27q, e.g. ‘TN my brothers, in pause Bale Similarly in cases where 


an origina] Pathah after a guttural has been attenuated to ¢ out of pause, and 
then lengthened to é@'with the tone (ef. § 54%), e.g. DMN°, but in pause ole lay 


Dt 32°63 ef. Nu 8’, 23'%, Ez 5'8, y 135!4.—On pausal Sere, for S*ghél, in infin. ae 
imperat., and imperf. of verbs 1, see § 75 hh, 

7 (Other instances of the full vowel in lesser pause, where the voice would 
naturally rest on the word, are Gn 154 Way", Is 85, 40%, Ho 4%, 87, Dn gS, 
and very often in such cases. ] 


SECOND PART 


ETYMOLOGY, OR THE PARTS OF SPEECH 


Quadriliteral. 


1. Stems in Hebrew, as in the other Semitic languages, have this 
peculiarity, that by far the majority of them consist of three con- 
sonants. On these the meaning essentially depends, while the various 
modifications of the idea are expressed rather by changes in. the 
vowels, e. ¢. POY (PRY or PY; the 3rd pers. sing. perf. does not oceur) 
wt was deep, poy deep, poy depth, Pry, a valley, plain. Such a stem 
may be either a verb or a noun, and the language commonly exhihits 
both together, e.g. YN he has sown, yu seed ; O3N he was wise, O20 
a wise man. For practical purposes, however, it has long been the 
custom to regard as the stem the 3rd pers. sing. Perf. Qal (see § 43), 
since it is one of the simplest forms of the verb, without any formative 
additions. Not only are the other forms of the verb referred to this 
stem, but also the noun-forms, and the large number of particles 
derived from nouns; e.g. YR he was holy, wap holiness, MAP holy. 

Sometimes the language, as we have it, exhibits only the verbal b 
stem without any corresponding noun-form, e. g. bpd to stone, PiN2 
to bray; and on the other hand, the noun sometimes exists without 
the corresponding verb, e. g. jas stone, 33 south. Since, however, the 
nominal or verbal stems, which are not now found in Hebrew, generally 
occur in one or more of the other Semitic dialects, it may be assumed, 
as a rule, that Hebrew, when a living language, also possessed them. 
Thus, in Arabic, the verbal stem ‘dlind (to become compact, hard) 
corresponds to 12S, and the Aramaic verb n‘gab (to be dry) to 233) 


§ 30. Stems and Roots’: Biliteral, Triliteral, and 


Rem.1. The Jewish grammarians call the stem (i.e. the 3rd pers, sing. ¢ 
Perf. Qal) Ww root. Hence it became customary among Christian gram- 


marians to call the stem radix, and its three consonants litterae radicales, in 
contradistinction to the Ktterae serviles or formative letters. On the correct use 
of the term roof, see g. 


‘On tle questions discussed here compare the bibliography at the head 


of § 79. 
H 2 
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ds 2. Others regard the three stem-consonants as a root, in the sense that, con- 
sidered as rowelless and unpronounceable, it represents the common foundation 
of the verbal and nominal stems developed from it, just as in the vegetable 
world, from which the figure is borrowed, stems grow from the hidden 
root, e.g. 

Root : 70, the indeterminate idea of ruling. 

Verb-stem, 49% he has reigned. Noun-stem, oo king. 


For the historical investigation of the language, however, this hypothesis 
of unpronounceable roots, with indeterminate meaning, is fruitless. Moreover, 
the term root, as it is generally understood by philologists, cannot be applied 


to the Semitic triliteral stem (see /).} 
€ 3. The 3rd sing. Perf. Qal, which, according to the above, is usually regarded, 
both lexicographically and grammatically, as the ground-form, is generally 


in Hebrew a dissyllable, e.g. bpp. The monosyllabic forms have only arisen 


by contraction (according to the traditional explanation) from stems which 
had a weak letter (1 or ') for their middle consonant, e.g. Dp from qdwdm ; 


or from stems whose second and third consonants are identical, e.g. IS and 
VW (but see below, §§ 67, 72). The dissyllabic forms have themselves no 
doubt arisen, through a loss of the final vowel, from trisyllables, e.g. Di? 
from gdtdld, as it is in literary Arabic. 


fe 2. The law of the triliteral stem is so strictly observed in the 
formation of verbs and nouns in Hebrew (and in the Semitic languages 
generally), that the language has sometimes adopted artificial methods 
to preserve at least an appearance of triliteralism in monosyllabic 
stems, e.g. nay for the inf. constr. of verbs Y’B; cf.§ 69 6. Conversely 
such nouns, as 38 father, ON mother, MS brother, which were formerly 
all regarded as original monosyllabic forms (nomina primitiva), may, 
in some cases at least, have arisen from mutilation of a triliteral stem. 
& On the other hand, a large number of triliteral stems really point 
io a biliteral base, which may be properly called a root (radix 
primaria, bilitteralis), since it forms the starting-point for several 
triliteral modifications of the same fundamental idea. Though in 
themselves unpronounceable, these roots are usually pronounced with 
a between the two consonants, and are represented in writing by the 
sign /, e. g. / 2 as the root of 113, 773, 83, WBN. The reduction 
of a stem to the underlying root may generally be accomplished with 
certainty when the stem exhibits one weak consonant with two strong 
ones, or when the second and third consonants are identical. Thus 
g. the stems 427, JJ, NDT, 137 may all be traced to the idea of 
striking, breaking, and the root common to them all is evidently the 
two strong consonants 71 (dakh). Very frequently, however, the 
development of the root into a stem is effected by the addition of 


1 Cf. Philippi, ‘Der Grundstamm des starken Verbums,’ in Morgenldndische 
Forschungen, Leipz. 1875, pp. 69-100. 
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a strong consonant, especially, it seems, a sibilant, liquid or guttural.’ 
Finally, further modifications of the same root are produced when 
either a consonant of the root, or the letter which has been added, 
changes by phonetic laws into a kindred letter (see the examples 
below). Usually such a change of sound is accompanied by a modifica- 
tion of meaning. 


Examples: from the root }‘P (no doubt onomatopoetic, i.e. imitating the 


sound), which represents the fundamental idea of carving off, cutting in pieces, 
are derived directly: P¥P and MYP to cut, to cut of; the latter also metaph. to 


decide, to judge (whence YP, Arab. gddi, a judge) ; also a3? to cut off, to shear, 
SND to tear, to break, P¥/ to cut into, VY} to cut off, to reap. With a dental instead 
of the sibilant, OP, 1p, whence AYP fo cut in pieces, to destroy, Sop to cut down, 
to kill, FOP to tear off, to pluck off. With the initial letter softened, 
the root becomes D3, whence MDD to cut of, and DOD to shave ; ef. also DDI 
Syr. to slay (sacrifice), to kil, With the greatest softening to 11 and 1); 1A to 
cut off, to shear; ma to hew stone ; Tid, Da, ya, D1, me) to cut off, to tear off, eat up ; 
similarly TH to cut into, ya to cut off; cf. also na, 1a, vA. Allied to this 
root algo is the series of stems which instead of a palatal begin with a 
guttural (I), e.g. TIM to split, cut; cf. also bon, pan, Nn, wan, and further 
Dan, yan, MN, hn, abn, DON, ABN, bon, Don, On, asn, AYN, Ysn, Wsn 
in the Lexicon. 

The root BM expresses the sound of humming, which is made with the 
mouth closed (uiw) ; hence O97, DIN, NT, DAD (DN), Arab. hamhama, to buzz, 


to hum, to snurl, &e. 
As developments from the root )" cf. the stems 1}, byt DY, yy, 4, 


es we} = 1) 
vy, Not less numerous are the developments of the root V2 ("B, ry) and 
many others.? 

Closer investigation of the subject suggests the following observations: 

(a) These roots are mere abstractions from stems in actual use, and are 
themselves not used. They represent rather the hidden germs (semina) of the 
stems which appear in the language. Yet these stems are sometimes so 
short as to consist simply of the elements of the root itself, e.g. DA to be 


finished, OP light. The ascertaining of the root and its meaning, although in 


many ways very difficult and hazardous, 'is of great lexicographical importance. 
It isa wholly different and much contested question whether there ever was 
a period in the development of the Semitic languages when purely biliteral 
roots, either isolated and invariable or combined with inflexions, served for 
the communication of thought. In such a case it would have to be admitted, 
that the language at first expressed extremely few elementary ideas, which 
were only gradually extended by additions to denote more delicate shades of 
meaning. At all events this process of transformation would belong to 
a period of the language which is entirely outside our range. At the most 
only the gradual multiplication of stems by means of phonetic change (see 
below) can be historically proved. 


ewe 


(b) Many of these monosyllabic words are clearly imitations of sounds, and hk 


1 That al trilitera] stems are derived from biliterals (as Kénig, Lehrg. ii. 1, 
370; M. Lambert in Studies in honour of A. Kohut, Berl. 1897, p. 354 ff.) cannot 
be definitely proved. 

2 Cf. the interesting examination of the Semitic roots QR, KR, XR, by 
P. Haupt in the Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lang., xxiii (1907), p. 241 ff 


l 


mM 


3 


O 


pP 
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sometimes coincide with roots of a similar meaning in the Indo-Germanic 
family of languages (§ 1%). Of other roots there is definite evidence that 
Semitic linguistic consciousness regarded them as onomatopoetic, whilst the 
Indo-Germanic instinct fails to recognize in them any imitation of sound. 
(c) Stems with the harder, stronger consonants are in general (§ 6 r) to be 
regarded as the older, from which a number of later stems probably arose 
through softening of the consonants ; ef. WD and 2, pny and pny, py¥ and 


Py, oy and ry, py; ppt and 935, and the almost consistent change of 
initial }to%, In other instances, however, the harder stems have only been 
adopted at a later period from Aramaic, e.g. MY, Hebr. Ayn. Finally in 


many cases the harder and softer stems may have been in use together from 
the first, thus often distingnishing, by a kind of sound-painting, the intensive 
action from the less intensive; see above PSP to cul, TA fo shear, &e. 


(ad) When two consonants are united to form a root they are usually either 
both emphatic or both middle-hard or both soft, e.g. jp, OP, DD, 13, 13 never 


y'2, 74, OA, DA, 1p. Within (triliteral) stems the first and second consonants 
are never identical. The apparent exceptions are either due to reduplication 
of the root, e.g. 717 (Y 425, Is 385), Arabic NIN, or result from other causes, 
ef. e.g. 732 in the Lexicon. The first and third consonants are very seldom 
identical except in what are called concave stems (with middle } or °), 
e.g. fi), JYX; note, however, 13, {N), VIEW, ww, and on poy Jb 39°9 see 
§55/. The second and third consonants on the other hand are very fre- 
quently identical, see § 67.} 

(e) The softening mentioned under | is sometimes so great that strong 
consonants, especially in the middle of the stem, actually pass into vowels: 


traced back to a biliteral root, may be due to a combination of two roots— 
a simple method of forming expressions to correspond to more complex ideas. 


3. Stems of four, or even (in the case of nouns) of five consonants * 
are secondary formations. They arise from an extension of the triliteral 
stem: (a) by addition of a fourth stem-consonant; (b) in some cases 
perhaps by composition and contraction of two triliteral stems, by 
which means even quinquiliterals are produced. Stems which have 
arisen from reduplication of the biliteral root, or from the mere repe- 
tition of one or two of the three original stem-consonants, c. g. bapa 
from 912 or by, VN from snd, are usually not regarded as quadrt- 
Nterals or quinqueliterals, but as conjugational forms (§ 55); so also 
the few words which are formed with the prefix wv, as nip flame 
from 379 correspond to the Aramaic conjugation Saph‘él, apy. 


“72 


q Rem. on (a). The letters r and J, especially, ave inserted between the first 


and second radicals, e.g. DDD, DDVD to eat up; Draw = pay sceptre (this 
insertion of an r is especially frequent in Aramaic) ; may hot wind from Ft 


’ Consonants which are not found together in roots and stems are called 
incompatible. They are chiefly consonants belonging to the same class, e.g. 3), 
ja, p>, bn, bn, 7A, AID, at OT, }", DY, YN, yn, &e., or in the reverse order. 

? In Hebrew they are comparatively rare, but more numerous in the other 
Semitic languages, especially in Ethiopie. 
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to be hot. Cf. Aram. Say to roll, expanded from bay (conjugation Pa‘él, 


corresponding to the Hebrew Pi‘#l), In Latin there is a similar expansion 
of fid, scid, tud, jug into findo, scindo, tundo, jungo. At the end of words the 


commonest expansion is by means of ?) and }, e.g. JNA axe, OVD garden-land 
(from D3), Syn corolla v'3a cup); cf. § 85, xi. ad -_ 

Rem. on (6). Forms such as YIIBY Srog, nosan meadow-saffron, mippy shadow 7 
of death,’ were long regarded as compounds, though the explanation of them 
all was uncertain. Many words of this class, which earlier scholars attempted 
to explain from Hebrew sources, have since proved to be loan-words (§ 1 1), 
and consequently need no longer be taken into account. 

4. A special class of formations, distinct from the fully developed g 
stems of three or four consonants, are (a) the Interjections (§ 105), 
which, as being direct imitations of natural sounds, are independent 
of the ordinary formative laws; (b) the Pronouns. Whether these 
are to be regarded as the mutilated remains of early developed stems, 
or as relics of a period of language when the formation of stems followed 
different laws, must remain undecided. At all events, the many 
peculiarities of their formation? require special treatment (§ 32 ff). 
On the other hand, most of the particles (adverbs, prepositions, con- 
junctions) seem to have arisen in Hebrew from fully developed stems, 
althongh in many instances, in consequence of extreme shortening, 
the underlying stem is no longer recognizable (see § 99 ff.). 


§ 31. Grammatical Structure. 


P. Lérwald, ‘Die Formenbildungsgesetze des Hebr.’ (Hilfsbuch fiir Lehrer 
des Helr.), Berlin, 1897, is recommended for occasional reference. 


1. The formation of the parts of speech from the stems (derivation), @ 
and their inflexion, are effected in two ways: (a) internally by changes 
in the stem itself, particularly in its vowels: (6) externally by the 
addition of formative syllables before or after it. The expression of 
grammatical relations (e.g. the comparative degree and some case- 
relations in Hebrew) periphrastically by means of separate words 
belongs, not to etymology, but to syntax. 


The external method (b) of formation, by affixing formative syllables, b 
which occurs e.g. in Egyptian, appears on the whole to be the more ancient. 
Yet other families of language, and particularly the Semitic, at a very early 
period had recourse also to the internal method, and during their youthful 
vigour widely developed their power of forming derivatives. But the con- 
tinuous decay of this power in the later periods of language made syntactical 
circumlocution more and more necessary. The same proccss may be seen 
also e.g. in Greek (including modern Greek), and in Latin with its Romance 
offshoots. 


1 So expressly Néldeke in ZAW, 1897, p. 183 ff. ; but inost probably it is to 
be read mindy darkness from the stem nby {Arab, zalima, to be dark]. 


2 Cf. Hupfeld, ‘System der semitischen Demonstrativbildung,’ in the 
4tschr. f. d. Kunde des Morgent., vol. il. pp. 124 ff., 427 ff. 
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Cc 2. Both methods of formation exist together in Hebrew. The 
internal mode of formation by means of vowel changes is tolerably 
extensive (OM, bop, bpp; Srop POP, &c.). This is accompanied in 
numerous cases by external formation also (been, bsppa, bpp, &c.), 
and even these formative additions again are subject to internal 
change, e.g. bopn, bop. The addition of formative syllables occurs, 
as in almost all languages, chiefly in the formation of the persons of 
the verb, where the meaning of the affixed syllables is for the most 
part still perfectly clear (see §§ 44, 47). It is also employed to distin- 
guish gender and number in the verb and noun. Of case-endings, on 
the contrary, only scanty traces remain in Hebrew (see § go). 


CHAPTER I 
THE PRONOUN 


Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 98 ff. ; Grundriss, i. 296 ff. L. Reinisch, 
‘Das persinl. Fiirwort u. die Verbalflexion in den chamito-semit, Sprachen’ 
(Wiener Akad. der Wiss., 1909). 


§ 32. The Personal Pronoun. The Separate Pronoun. 


1. The personal pronoun (as well as the pronoun generally) belongs a 
to the oldest and simplest elements of the language (§ 308). It must 
be discussed before the verb, since it plays an important part in verbal 
inflexion (§§ 44, 47): 

2. The independent principal forms of the personal pronoun serve 0 
(like the Gk. éyd, ov, Lat. ego, tu, and their plurals) almost exclusively 
to emphasize the nominative-subject (see, however, § 135d). They 
are as follows: 


Singular. Plural. 
1. Com. “28, in pause *238;) | t Com. WX, in pause BNIN 
"8, in pause 18 (32, in pause 32), (198) 


m. TAX (FR), in pause 


AAS or TAR m. DOS 
"1 f. BA(AN properly "He, {2% ah MOBS (MAN); YON ene}? 
in pause FX 
3. 7 NIT he (7), bs Dn ("Dq), mA A 
Uf NNT she (22). f. MAafter prefixes 11,10 eed: 


The forms enclosed in parentheses are the less common. A table of these 
pronouns with their shortened forms (pronominal suffixes) is given in Paradigm 
A at the end of this Grammar. 


REMARKS. 


I. First Person. 
1, The form ‘DON is less frequent than ‘38.1 The former occurs in ¢ 


1 On the prevalence of ‘Dan in the earlier Books compare the statistics 


collected by Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p. 251 ff., partly contested by Driver 
in the Journal of Philology, 1882, vol. xi. p, 222 ff. (but cf. his Introduction, ed. 
6, p. 135, line 1f.), but thoroughly established by Konig in Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 
1893, pp. 464 ff. and 478, and in his Einlet/ung in das A. T., p. 168, &e. In some 
of the latest hooks ‘338 is not found at all, and hardly at all ia the Talmud. 
[For details see the Lexicon, s. v. ‘IX and ‘D38.] 


C 


e 
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Phoenician, Moabite, and Assyrian, but in no other of the kindred dialects ;! 
from the latter the suffixes are derived (§ 33). The 6 most probably results 
from an obscuring of an original @ (cf. Aram. NJN, Arab. ’dna). The pausal 


form PN occurs not only with small disjunctive accents, but even with con- 
junctives; so always in ‘IN ‘Mas I live! also Is 491? with Munah, y 119!” with 


Merkha (which, however, has been altered from D*hi), and twice in Mal 1°. 
In all these cases there is manifestly a disagreement between the vocalization 
already established and the special laws regulating the system of accentuation. 

2. The formation of the plural, in this and the other persons, exhibits a 
certain analogy with that of the noun, while at the same time (like the 
pronouns of other languages) it is characterized by many differences and 
peculiarities. The short form )]N (338) from which the suffix is derived 
occurs only in Jer 42° Kethibkh. The form 9n5 (ef. § 19 kh) only in Ex 1678, 
Nu 3232, La 34; M3 in pause, Gn 42; in Arabic ndhnu is the regular form. 
In the MiSna 138 (28) has altogether supplanted the longer forms. 

3. The pronoun of the 1st person only is, as a rule in languages, of the 
common gender, because the person who is present and speaking needs no 
further indication of gender, as does the 2nd person, who is addressed (in 


Greek, Latin, English, &., this distinction is also lacking), and still more 
the 3rd person who is absent. 


II. Second Person. 


4. The forms of the 2nd person NAN, AX, ORY, TORN, &c., are contracted 
from ‘antaé, &c, The kindred languages have retained the » before the N, e.g. 
Arab. ’dntd, fem. ’dnti, thou; pl. ‘antum, fem. antinna, ye. In Syriac DIN, 
fem. ‘NIN are written, but both are pronounced ‘at. In Western Aramaic 
MIX is usual for both genders, 


s AS (without ) occurs five times, e.g. ¥ 64, always as K*thibh, with NAN 


h 


ome 


as Q*ré. In three places MN appears as a masculine, Nu 11'5, Dt 54, Ez 28%. 
The feminine form was originally ‘MN as in Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic. 


42°, Ez 3638) and appears also in the corresponding personal ending of verbs 
(see § 44), especially, and necessarily, before suffixes, as spAdDP, § s9a(c]; 


cf. also i as the ending of the 2nd fem. sing. of the imperative and imperfect. 
The final i was, however, gradually dropped in pronunciation, just as in 
Syriac (see above, /) it was eventually only written, not pronounced. The ° 
therefore finally disappeared (ef. § 10k), and hence the Masoretes, even in 
these seven passages, have pointed the word in the text as ‘AN to indicate 
the Q’ré AN (see § 17). The same final \__ appears in the rare (Aramaic) 
forms of the suffix *3_S_, 3° (§§ 58, 91). 


5. The plurals DAN (with the second vowel assimilated to the fem. form) 
and [FN (TENS), with the tone on the ultima, only partially correspond to the 
assumed ground-forms ’antumi, fem. ’antinnd, Arab, ’dntim (Aram. JAS, 
MIN) and ‘intinna (Aram. PAS, jHIX). The form [AX is found only in 
Ez 343! (so Qimhi expressly, others TAN) 5 MIAN (for which some MSS. have 


ee a eR ee ee 
2 In Phoenician and Moabite (inscription of MéSa‘, line 1) it is written J3N, 
without the final )__, In Punic it was pronounced anec (Plaut. Poen. 5, 1, 8) 


or anech (8, 2, 35). Cf Schroder, Phiniz. Sprache, p. 143. In Assyrian the 
corresponding form is anaku, in old Egyptian anek, Coptic anok, nok. 
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TIAN) only four times, viz. Gn 316, Ez 131", 3417; in 13° OMS (before a 1) is 
even used as feminine. 


III. Third Person. 


6. (a) In NIN and NY (hi and hi) the ® (eorresponding to the ’E7if of pro- 
longation in Arabic, ef. § 237) might be regarded only as an orthographic 
addition closing the final long vowel, as in Ni, N'P3, &e. The N is, however, 


always written in the case of the separate pronouns,! and only as a toneless 
suffix (§ 33 a) does NIT appear as 37, while Nw becomes 1). In Arabic (as in 


Syriac) they are written 17 and ‘7 but pronounced hid and hiyé, and in 


Vulgar Arabic even hiwica and hiyya. This Arabic pronuneiation alone would 
not indeed be decisive, since the vowel complement might have arisen from 
the more consonantal pronunciation of the } and‘; but the Ethiopic we ete 
(shw'a-ti) for RIN, yeeti (=hi'a-ti) for NT (ef. also the Assyrian ya-u-a for 
Ni) show that the & was original and indicated an original vocalie termi- 
nation of the two words. According to Philippi (2DMG. xxviii.172 and xxix. 
371 ff.) Ni arose from a primitive Semitic ka-va, NW] from ha-ya. 

(b) The form N37 also stands in the consonantal text (Kethivh) of the 
Pentateuch ? (with the exception of eleven places) for the fem. NI. In all 
such cases the Masora, by the punctuation NJ, has indicated the Q°é N'I 


(Q¢ré perpetuum, see § 17). The old explanation regarded this phenomenon as 
an archaism which was incorrectly removed by the Masoretes. This 
assumption is, however, clearly untenable, if we consider (1) that no other 
Semitic language is without the quite indispensable distinction of gender in 
the separate pronoun of tlie 3rd pers.; (2) that this distinction does occur 
eleven times in the Pentateuch, and that in Gn 205, 38%, Nu 51544 Nin and 


N°) are found close to one another ; (3) that outside the Pentateuch the distine- 
tion is found in the oldest documents, so that the X°7 cannot be regarded 


as having been subsequently adopted from the Aramaic; (4) that those parts 
of the book of Joshua which certainly formed a constituent part of the 
original sources of the Pentateuch, know nothing of this epicene use of N41. 
Consequently there only remains the hypothesis, that the writing of NW for 
N71 rests on an orthographiecal peculiarity which in some recension of the 
Pentateuch-text was almost consistently followed, but was afterwards very 
properly rejected by the Masoretes. The orthography was, however, peculiar 
to the Pentateuch-text alone, since it is unnecessary to follow the Masora in 
writing NI for Ni in 1 K 1715, Is 30%, Jb 31", or NIN for NT in ¥ 7376, Ee 
58, 1 Ch 2916 The Samaritan recension of the Pentateuch has the correet 
form in the K¢hibh throughout. Levy’s explanation of this strange practice 
of the Masoretes is evidently right, viz. that originally NO was written for 
both forms (see 4, note), and was almost everywhere, irrespective of gender, 
expanded into NIM. On the whole question see Driver, Leviticus (in Haupt’s 
Bible), p. 25 f. In the text Driver always reads NI. 


7. The plural forms Dn (7) and naa (after prefixes }M, [) are of doubt- 
ful origin, but DJ, M3 have probably been assimilated to m3 which goes 
back to a form hinnd. In Western Aram. Hon | jon (P37, (338), Syr. henin 


1 In the inscription of King MéSa‘ (see § 2 @), lines 6 and 27, we find NA 
for NIN, and in the inscription of ’ESmun‘azar, line 22, for NX], but in the 
Zenjirli inscriptions (see § 1 m) both NT and 17 oceur (Hadad i, 1. 29). 


2 Also in twelve places inthe Babylonian Codex (Prophets) of 916 a. p. ; ef. 
Baer, Ezechiel, p. 108 f.; Buhl, Canon and Text of the 0. T. (Edinb. 1892), p. 240. 
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(eniin), Arab. humu (archaic form of hum), and Ethiop. hémi, an 6 or % is 
appended, which in Hebrew seems to reappear in the poetical suffixes ipa 


WL, HOS (§ 914, 3). 
7 In some passages di} stands for the feminine (Ze 5°, Ct 68, Ru 177; ef. 


the use of the suffix of the 3rd masc. for the 3rd fem., § 135 o and § 145 ¢). 
For the quite anomalous OY 2 K 9 read DiyTY (Jb 321). 


O 8. The pronouns of the 3rd person may refer to things as well as persons. 
On their meaning as demonstratives see § 136. 


§ 33. Pronominal Suffixes. 


Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 100 f.; Grundriss, i. 306 ff. J. Barth, 
‘Beitrige zur Suffixlehre des Nordsemit.,’ in the Amer. Journ, of Sem. Lang., 


IgOl, p. 193 ff. 

a 1. The independent principal forms of the personal pronoun (the 
separate pronoun), given in the preceding section, express only the 
nominative. The accusative and genitive are expressed by forms, 
usually shorter, joined to the end of verbs, nouns, and particles (pro- 
nominal suffixes or simply suffiwes); e.g. W Atontelee®) and 3 (from Gh?) 
eum and etus, WADOP I have killed him (also ¥Pz POP), smiabyp or (with 
aha contracted into é) ‘AUP thou hast killed him; in (also WTIiK) 
lux evus. 


The same method is employed in all the other Semitic languages, as well 
as in the Egyptian, Persian, Finnish, Tartar, and others; in Greek, Latin, 
and German we find only slight traces of the kind, e.g. German, er gab’s for 
er gab es; Greek, marnp pov for zarnp éuod; Latin, eccum, eccos, &c., in Plautus 
and Terence for ecce eum, ecce eos. 


b 2. The case which these suffixes represent is— 


(a) When joined to verbs, the accusative (cf., however, § 117 2), 
e.g. WMADOP I have killed him. 

Cc  (b) When affixed to substantives, the genitive (like rarjp pov, pater 
eius). They then serve as possessive pronouns, e.g. ‘28 ('abh-t) my 
father, \D'D his horse, which may be either eguus etus or equus suus. 

d (c) When joined to particles, either the genitive or accusative, 
according as the particles originally expressed the idea of a noun 
or a verb, e.g. 23, literally interstitium mei, between me (cf. mea 
causa); but 23 behold me, ecce me. 

€ (d) Where, according to the Indo-Germanic case-system, the dative 
or ablative of the pronoun is required, the suffixes in Hebrew are 
joined to prepositions expressing those cases (? sign of the dative, 
2 in, }2 from, § 102), e.g. > to him (et) and to himself (sibi), 13 in 
hae ‘32 (usually 3510) from me. 


} On apparent exceptions see § 135 d. 


| 
| 
: 
| 
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3. The suffixes of the 2nd person (J, &c.) are all formed with a 
a k-gound, not, like the separate pronouns of the 2nd person, with a 
t-sound. 

So in all the Semitic languages, in Ethiopie even in the verbal form 
(qatalka, thou hast killed = Hebr. APB), 


4. The suffix of the verb (the accusative) and the suffix of the noun (the 
genitive) coincidein most forms, but some differ, e. g. ‘I— me, *— my. 
Paradigm A at the end of the Grammar gives a table of all the forms of the 
separate pronoun and the suffixes; a fuller treatment of the verbal suffix and the 


mode of attaching it to the verb will be found in § 58 ff., of the noun-sufix in 
§ 91, of the prepositions with suffixes in § 103, of adverbs with suffixes § 1000. 


§ 34. The Demonstrative Pronoun. 


m. y' \ Plur. com. nb (rarely bes) these. 


FDNY (ni, any2f Aes: 

Rem. 1. The feminine form MN} has undoubtedly arisen from DNt, by b 
obscuring of an original 4 to 6 (for N}=N} ef. the Arab. hd-dd, this, masc. ; for 
nas the feminine ending, § 80), and the forms mt, it, both of which are rare, 
are shortened from MN}. In y 132)? jt is used as a relative, cf. W below. In 
Jer 26°, K¢thibh, NNN (with the article and the demonstrative termination 
i___) is found for mx}. The forms mo and by are the plurals of 7} and NNt 
by usage, though not etymologically. The form bx occurs only in the 
Pentateuch (but not in the Samaritan text), Gn 19%?5, 2634, &c. (8 times), 
always with the article, been {as well as mds, adyen frequently], and in 
1 Ch 2c® without the article [ef. Driver on Dt 4f}4 Both the singular and 
the plural may refer to things as well as persons. 

2. In combination with prepositions to denote the oblique case we find md c 
to this (ef. for 5, § 102 9), NNTP, MINID to this (fem.), DRO, APND to these ; NINN 
hune, ANNs hance, ADAMS hos, also without “N&, even before the verb ¥ 758, 
&c. Note also AY WMD pretium huius (1 K 21%), &e. 


1. Sting. | 


1 In many languages the demonstratives begin with a d-sound (hence called 
the demonstrative sound) which, however, sometimes interchanges with a 
sibilant. Cf. Aram. ["1, J masc., N71, I, fem. (this); Sansk. sa, sd, tat; Gothic 
sa, s6, thata; Germ. da, der, die, das; and Eng. the, this, that, &c. Cf. J. Barth, 
‘Zum semit. Demonstr. @,’ in ZDMG. 59, 159 ff., and 633 ff.; Sprachwiss, Unter- 
suchungen zum Semit., Lpz. 1907, p. 30 ff. [See the Lexicon, s. v. MN}, and Aram. 
N71, "4. | 

? That 7? may stand for the feminine, cannot be proved either from Ju 1678 
or from the certainly corrupt passage in Jos 2!7, 

3 71 2 K 61%, and in seven other places ; }} only in Hos 7!6, y 132}%, 

4 According to Kuenen (cf. above, § 2) and Driver, on Lev 187? in Haupt's 
Bible, this by is due to an error of the punctuators. It goes back to a time 
when the vowel of the second syllable was not yet indicated by a vowel letter, 
and later copyists wrongly omitted the addition of the 7. In Phoenician 
also it was written 28, but pronounced ily according to Plautus, Poen, v, 1, 9. 
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d= 2. The secondary form % occurs only in poetic style, and mostly for 
the relative, like our that for who [see Lexicon, s.v.]. Like WW (§ 36), 
it serves for all numbers and genders. 

C Rem. 1. This pronoun takes the article (7A, net, nbSA, bys) according 


to the same rule as adjectives, see §126u; e.g. nya wNT this man, but WANA ny 
this is the man, 
7 2. Rarer secondary forms, with strengthened demonstrative force, are mba 


Gn 248, 3719; nbn Jem. Ez 36"; and shortened ba, sometimes masc., as in 


Ju 62, 1S 1976 2 K 2317, Ze 28, Dn 836, gornetines ven ,2K 4%: ef.1 S14! [and 
2019 LXX; see Commentaries and Kittel}. 

@& 3. The personal pronouns of the 3rd person also often have a demonstrative 
sense, see § 136. 


§ 35. The Article. 


J. Barth, ‘Der heb. u. der aram. Artikel,’ in Sprachkwiss. Untersuch. zum Semit., 
Lpz. 1907, p. 47 ff. 

@ 1. The article, which is by nature a kind of demonstrative pronoun, 
never appears in Hebrew as an independent word, but always in 
closest connexion with the word which is defined by it. It usually 
takes the form 1, with @ and a strengthening of the next consonant, 
e.g. vinwin the sun, alia the river, ppa the Levites (according to § 20m 
for 720, DNA), 

5 Rem. With regard to the DageS in ‘ after the article, the rule is, that it is 
inserted when a 7 or Y follows the a e.g. DMB the Jews, D'DY the weary 
(Dy La 43 Q’ré is an exception), set TNT, “peta, TD‘, &e. Dages 
forte also stands after the article in the prefix D in periin nouns and in the 
participles Piel and Pu‘al (see § 52) before 7 Y and 1, except when the 
guttural (or 1) has under it a short vowel in a sharpened syllable; thus 
MANDI Ez 22°, MYT the care, DY y 371 (ef. Jb 384, 1 Ch 4#); but 
qban Wy 104° (Ee 4), 2 Ch 23!%; before Y y 1034); APwyOT Is 2312; pron 
Jos 6%, Before letters other than gutturals this D remains without Dage’, 
according to § 20 m. 

c 2. When the article stands before a guttural, which (according to 
§ 22 6) cannot properly be strengthened, the following cases arise, 
according to the character of the guttural (cf. § 27 q). 

(1) In the case of the weakest guttural, 8, and also with 1 (§ 22 ¢ 
and q), the strengthening is altogether omitted. Consequently, the 
Pathah of the article (since it stands in an open syllable) is always 
lengthened to Qames; e.g. 87 the father, WOST the other, O87 the 
mother, WNT the man, WS the light, pyoNT 5 eds, 5299 the foot, 
UNI the head YW the wicked, 


d So also nipwin Neh 3}5, because syncopated from nie] (ef, verse 14 and 
Baer on the passage) ; Dep IT (as in Nu rif, Ju ofl, 2 S 2353, with the & 
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orthographieally retained ), for aie Jer 4o! (ef. 3 verse 1); phon Ee 44 
for DN; D'S 2 Ch 225 for Nn (ef. 2 K 878), 


(2) In the case of the other gutturals either the virtual strengthen- € 
ing takes place (§ 22 c)—especially with the stronger sounds 7 and 
n, less often with y—or the strengthening is wholly omitted. In 
the former case, the Pathak of the article remains, because the syllable 
is still regarded as closed; in the second case, the Pathah is either 
modified to S¢ghél or fully lengthened to Qames. That is to say :— 

A, When the guttural has any other vowel than & (—) or 6 (--). ft 
then 

(1) before the stronger sounds n and 0 the article regularly remains 
1; e.g. NIN that, wan the month, DYAN the Jorce, MODI the wisdom. 
Before N, &@ occurs only i in “D7 Gn 6" [not elsewhere], DIA Ts 3%, 
21907 Is 17° [not elsewhere]; before 7, always in nea, Dan. 

(2 ) before y the Pathah is generally lengthened to One e.g. hyn or 
the eye, VY the city, saya the servant, plur. DVAy; D bay? a Gee 
also in Gn 10” “Poy is the better reading. Teeentions are nvsiya 
Ex 15", D™Nyo 25 5%, Is 42™, 723 Is 24°, O'DWA Is 65, pyya 
Ez 22°, Dyn Pr 2" and nia Pr ae oh 18 16’, Ec 117; but 
“yp Gn 3°, Pr 10%, Cf. Baer on Is ao 

B. When the guttural has @ (— 

(1) immediately before a tone-bearing 4 or ¥ the article is always 
1, otherwise it is 3; e.g. OYA the people, WN the mountain, PY (in 


h 


pause) the eye, man towards the mountain; but (according to § 22 ¢) 
DMA the mountains, NV the iniquity. 
(2) before M the article is invariably 7 without regard to the toue ; 2 


e.g. DIN the wise man, AM) the festival. 

C. When the guttural has — the article is 7 before 1; e.g. 
Dyin the months ; niaina in the waste places (without the article ‘Ma 
bsorabhith) Ez 33%, MINI Ez 36**8, cf. 2 Ch 27*; but 4 before ¥, as 
DY the sheaves Ru 2”. 


The gender and number of the noun have no influence on the form 
of the article. 


Rem. 1. The original form of the Hebrew (and the Phoenician) article ‘1 l 
is generally considered to have been Py the 4 of which (owing to the proclitie 


nature of the article) has been invariably assimilated to the following con- 
sonant, as in Mp* from yilgak, §19 d. This view was supported by the form 


of the Arabic article bs (pronounced hal by some modern Beduin), the ,) of 
which is also assimilated at least before all letters like s and ¢ and before /, 7, 
and r, e.g. ‘al-Qur'dn but ’as-sdnd (Beduin has-sana)=Hebr. 12 the year. 
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But Barth (Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lang., 1896, p. 7 ff.), following Hupfeld and 
Stade, has shown that the Hebrew article is to be connected rather with the 
original Semitic demonstrative hda,' cf. Arab. hada, Aram, hddén, &e. The 
sharpening of the following consonant is to be explained exactly like the 
sharpening after } consecutive (§ 49 /; ef. also cases like M2, M93, &e., 


§ 102 k}, from the close connexion of the ha with the following ont and the 
sharpening necessarily involved the shortening of the vowel? 
gn. +The Arabic article is supposed to occur in the Old Testament in DyDDN 


1 K 1o!!-12 (also D DION 2 Ch 27, 9011), sandal-wood (?), and in wna hail, 
ices) (Arab. gibs) Ez 1311-33, 3822, but this explanation can hardly be 
correct. On the other hand, in the proper name TTD’ Gn 10% the first 
syllable is probably by God, as suggested by D. H. Miiller (see Lexicon, s. v.) 
and Néldeke, Sitzwngsber. der Berl. Akad., 1882, p. 1186. napb Pr 305!, com- 
monly explained as= Arab. al-gaum, the militia, is also quite uncertain. 

92 +2. When the pretixes 2 ?,2 3D (§ 102) come before the article, the 7 is 
elided, and its vowel is iniown back to the prefix, in the place of the Sewa 
(§ 19 k, and § 23 k), e.g. pypya in the heaven for pypyina (so pf 36) ; py> for 
pyap to the people, pia on the mountains, awina in the months; also in Is 412, 
read “BYS instead of the impossible Yd. "Exceptions to this rule occur 


almost exclusively in the later Books: Ez 4075, 4722, Ec 8!, Dn 816, Neh 9}%, 
123%, 2 Ch 107, 2530, 29%7; ef., however, 1S 13”, 2S 217 Elsewhere, e.g. 
2K 7!4, the Masora requires the elision in the @¢ré. A distinction in meaning 


is observed between D)33D about this time (Gn 39", 1 S 933, &c.) and DVD first 
of all (Gn 2551, &e.). After the copula } (and) elision of the 7 does not take 
place, e. g. bya. 

QO 3. The words yas earth, 1 mountain, AN feast, DY people, IQ bull, always 
appear after the article with a long vowel (as 1n pause) ; IST, 780, INT, BYo, 
BD; ef. also as ark (so in the absol. st. in 2 K 12, 2 Ch 24%, but to ‘Ve 
read TN), with the article always AANA, 


§ 36. The Relative Pronoun. 


The relative pronoun (cf. § 138) is usually the indeclinable 7X 
(who, which, &c.), originally a demonstrative pronoun; see further 
§§ 138 and 155. In the later books, especially Eccles. and the 
late Psalms, also Lam. (4 times), Jon. (17), Chron. (twice), Ezra 
(once),—and always in the Canticle (cf. also Ju 7”, 8%, 2 K 6"), -Y is 
used instead; more rarely ‘Y Jug’, Ct 1’ (Jb 192); once & before x 
Ju 6” (elsewhere Y before a guttural), before 7 even ¥ Ec 3%, and 
according to some (e. g. Qimhi) also in Ec 2¥.° [See Lexicon, s. v.] 


1 An original form han, proposed by Ungnad, ‘Der hebr. Art.,’ in OLZ. x 
(1907), col. 210 f., and ZDMG. 1908, p. 80 ff., is open to grave objections. 

2? In the Lihyanitic inscriptions collected by Euting (ed. by D. H. Miller 
in Epigraphische Denkmiiler aus Arabien, Wien, 1889) the article is 7, and also 
in a North Arabian dialect, according to E. Littmann, Safa-inschriften, p. 2, 
Rem., and p. 34. : 

3 The full form VN does not occur in Phoenician, but only U'N (=-U'N 2), 


pronounced asse, esse (also as, es, is, ys, us), or—especially in the later Punic 
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§ 37. The Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns. 


1. The interrogative pronoun is ‘2 who? (of persons, even before @ 
plurals, Gn 33°, Is 60%, 2 K 18%, and sometimes also of things Gn 33°, 
Ju 13”, Mit; ef. also "2°N3 whose daughter ? Gn 24%; soy) to whom ? 
‘ONS whom ?)—iN9, MD (see b) what? (of things).—TS which? what ? 


The form ‘Mp, 0, &c. (followed by Dage¥ forte conjunct.: even in %, Hb 2, &e., b 
against § 20m) may be explained (like the art. ‘7 § 357, and 1 in the imperf. 
consec.) from the rapid utterance of the interrogative in connexion with the 
following word. Most probably, however, the DageS forte is rather due to 
the assimilation of an originally audible 7 (7D, as Olshausen), which goes 
back through the intermediate forms math, mat to an original mant: so 
W. Wright, Comparative Grammar, Cambridge, 1890, p. 124, partly following 
Béttcher, Hebrdische Grammatik, § 261. A ground-form mant would most easily 
explain {> (what?), used in Ex 1615 in explanation of }!) manna, while }!> is 
the regular Aramaic for who. Socin calls attention to the Arabic mah (in 
pause with an audible 2: Mufassal, 193, 8). Observe further that— 

(a) In the closest connexion, by means of Maqgeph, “MD takes a following C 


Dage§ (§ 20d), @.g. yb-mp what ts it to thee? and even in one word, as popD 
what is it to you? Is 35; ef. Ex 4?, Mal 118, and even before a guttural, nnd 
Ez 8§ K*thibh. 

(b) Before gutturals in close connexion, by means of Magqgeph or (e.g. Jur4’, d 
1 § 20') a conjunctive accent, either MD is used with a virtual strengthening 


of the guttural (§ 22 c), so especially before 7, and, in Gn 315°, Jb 21”, before 1 


—or the doubling is wholly omitted. In the latter case either (cf. § 35 e-k) 
& is fully lengthened to Qames (so always before the 7 of the article, except in 


Ec 212; also before aon man, and so 7 (Hb 238), & (25 18%, 2 K 814), 
Y (Gn 317, 2 K 835), or modified to Séghél, especially before Y, 1, and generally 
before 1. The omission of the strengthening also takes place as a rule with 
n,n, Y, when they have not Qumes, and then the form is either M1) or Nt, 
the latter especially before MN or Y, if Afaqgeph follows. 

The longer forms 7!) and MD are also used (M19 even before letters which € 


are not gutturals) when not connected by Maqgeph but only by a conjunctive 
accent. As a rule 1) is then used, but sometimes 1) when at a greater dis- 


tance from the principal tone of the sentence, Is 15, ¥ 48. (On MD in the 
combinations M193, M93, and even 95, 18 18,cf.§1ozkandl.) 

(c) In the principal pause MN!) is used without exception; also as a rule 
with the smaller disjunctives, and almost always before gutturals (77D only in 
very few cases). On the other hand, M2 more often stands before letters 
which are not gutturals, when at a greater distance from the principal tone 
of the sentence, e.g. 1S 48, 1514, 2 K 17, Hag 1° (see Kihler on the passage), 

y 108, Jb 721; cf., however, Pr 317, and Delitzsch on the passage. 
2. On ) and 1) as indefinite pronouns in the sense of quicunque, g 


quodcunque, and as relatives, 7s qui, td quod, &c., see § 137 ¢. 


and in the Poenulus of Plautus—w (sa, si, sy, su). Also in New Hebrew -t? 


has become the common form. Cf. Schrider, Phin. Sprache, p. 162 ff. and 
below, § 155; also Bergstriisser, ‘Das hebr. Prifix U,’ in ZAW. 1909, p. 40 ff. 


COWLEY I 


CHAPTER II 
THE VERB 


§38. General View. 


a Verbal stems are either original or derived. They are usually 
divided into— 

(a) Verbal stems proper (primitive verbs), which exhibit the stem 
without any addition, e, g. 210 he has reigned. 

b (6) Verbal derivatives, i.e. secondary verbal stems, derived from the 
pure stem (letter a), e.g. IP to sanctify, UPN to sanctify oneself, from 
WP to be holy. These are usually called conjugations (§ 39). 

c (c) Denominatives,’ i.e. verbs derived from nouns (like the Latin 
causart, praedari, and Eng. to skin, to stone), or even from particles 
(see d, end) either in a primitive or derivative form, e.g. 908, Qal 
and Prél, to pitch a tent, from, bax tent ; ywa and WW to take root, 
and YW to root out, from UW root (§ 52 h). 

d This does not exclude the possibility that, for nouns, from which denomin- 
ative verbs are derived, the corresponding (original) verbal stem may still be 


found either in Hebrew or in the dialects, The meaning, however, is 
sufficient to show that the denominatives have come from the noun, not 


from the verbal stem, c.g. mya5 a brick (verbal stem iad to be white), denomin. 
125 to make bricks ; 171 a fish (verbal stem i1)°T to be prolific), denomin. 397 to fish ; 
FIM to winter (from qh autumn, winter, stem FFM to pluck); J) to pass the 
summer (from yp summer, stem }P to be hot). 


On ‘Semitic verbs derived from particles’ see P. Haupt in the Amer. Journ, 
of Sem, Lang., xxii (1906), 257 ff. 


§ 39. Ground-form and Derived Stems. 
Brockelmann, Sem. Sprachwiss., p. 119 ff.; Grundriss, p. 504 ff. 

@ J. The 3rd sing. mase. of the Perfect in the form of the pure stem 
(i.e. in Qal, see e) is generally regarded, lexicographically and gram- 
matically, as the ground-form of the verb (§ 30a), e.g. °0? he has 
killed, 123 he was heavy, }OP he was little From this form the other 


1 Cf. W. J. Gerber, Die hebr. Verba denom., insbes. im theol. Sprachgebr. des A.T., 
Lypz. 1896. 
2 For the sake of brevity, however, the meaning in Hebrew-English Lexicons 


is usually given in the Infinitive, e. g. ‘iD? to learn, properly he has learnt, 
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persons of the Perfect are derived, and the Partictple also is connected 
with it. dup or Sp, like the Imperative and Infinitive construct in 
sound, may also be regarded as an alternative ground-form, with 
which the Imperfect (see § 47) is connected. 


In verbs 9’) (i.e. with } for their second radical) the stem-form, given both b 


in Lexicon and Grammar, is not the 3rd sing. masc. Perfect (consisting of two 
consonants), but the form with medial }, which appears in the Imperative 


and Infinitive; e.g. 33 to return (3rd pers. perf. ay): the same is the case 
in most stems with medial 5, e.g. f)J fo judge. 


2. From the pure stem, or Qui, the derivative stems are formed © 
according to an unvarying analogy, in which the idea of the stem 
assumes the most varied shades of meaning, according to the changes 
in its form (intensive, frequentative, privative, causative, reflexive, 
reciprocal; some of them with corresponding passive forms), e.g. 
10> to learn, 199 to teach; 32¥ to lie, PVN to lay; DEY to judge, 
DBY2 to contend. In other languages such formations are regarded 
as new or derivative verbs, e.g. Germ. fallen (to fall), fallen (to fell) ; 
trinken (to drink), trdénken (to drench); Lat. lactere (to suck, Germ. 
saugen), lactare (to suckle, Germ. sdéugen); iaccre (to throw), tacére 
(to lie down) ; yivopat, yervdw. In Hebrew, however, these formations 
are incomparably more regular and systematic than (e.g.) in Greek, 
Latin, or English; and, since the time of Reuchlin, they have usually 
been called conjugations of the primitive form (among the Jewish 
grammiarians 0°23, i.e. formations, or more correctly species), and are 
always treated together in the grammar and lexicon.* 

3. The changes in the primitive form consist either in internal ¢ 
modification by means of vowel-change and strengthening of the middle 
consonant (BP, DOP; byip, Snip cf. to lie, to lay; to fall, to fell), or 
in the repetition of one or two of the stem-consonants Odnp, Spown), 
or finally in the introduction of formative additions (202), which may 
also be accompanied by internal change (MPA, Denn). Cf. § 31 8. 

In Aramaic the formation of the conjugations is effected more by formative 


additions than by vowel-change. The vocalic distinctions have mostly become 
obsolete, so that, e. g. the reflexives with the prefix 7, NN, NN have entirely 


usurped the place of the passives. On the other hand, Arabio has preserved 
great wealth in both methods of formation, while Hebrew in this, as in other 
| respects, holds the middle place (§ 1 m). 


4. Grammarians differ as to the number and arrangement of these ¢ 
| conjugations. The common practice, however, of calling them by the 


1 The term Conjugation thus has an entirely different meaning in Hebrew 
| and Greek or Latin grammar. 


I 2 
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old grammatical terms, prevents any misunderstanding. The simple 
form is called Qal (22 light, because it has no formative additions) ; the 
others (O°723 heavy, being weighted, as it were, with the strengthening 
of consonants or with formative additions) take their names from the 
paradigm of bys he has done,’ which was used in the earliest Jewish 
grammatical works. Several of these have passives which are dis- 
tinguished from their actives by more obscure vowels. The common 
conjugations (including Qal and the passives) are the seven following, 
but very few verbs exhibit them all: 


Active. Passive. 
1. Qal DOP to hill. (Cf. § 522.) 
2. Niph‘al DOP) to kill oneself (rarely passive). 
3. Piel bop to kill many, to massacre. 4. Pu‘al bep. 
5. Hiph'il > pt zo cause to Rill. 6. Hoph‘al upa. 


7. Hithpa‘él bupna to kill oneself. [Very rare, Hothpa‘al DPN. 


There are besidcs several less frequent conjugations, some of which, 
however, are more common in the kindred languages, and even in 
Hebrew (in the weak verb) regularly take the place of the usual 
conjugations (§ 55). 


In Arabic there is a greater variety of conjugations, and their arrangement 
is more appropriate. According to the Arabic method, the Hebrew con- 
jugations would stand thus: 1. Qal; 2. Pi‘tl and Pu‘al; 3. Poél and Pé‘al (see 
§ 55 0); 4. Hiph‘il and Hoph‘al; 5. Hithpa‘el and Hothpa‘al; 6. Hithpé‘él (see 
§ 550); 7. Niph‘al; 8. Hithpa‘tl (see § 541); 9. Pi'lél (see § 55d). A more 
satisfactory division would be into three classes: (1) The intensive Pi‘ with 
the derived and analogous forms Pu‘al and Hithpa‘él. (2) The causative Hiph‘il 
with its passive Hoph‘al, and the analogous forms (Saph‘él and Tiphél). (3) The 
reflexivesor passive Niph‘al, 


1 This paradigm was borrowed from the Arabic grammarians, and, according 
to Bacher, probably first adopted throughout by Abulwalid. It was, how- 
ever, unsuitable on account of the guttural, and was, therefore, usually 
exchanged in later times for 1), after the example of Moses Qimhi. This 
verb has the advantage, that all its conjugations are actually found in the Old 
Testament. On the other hand, it has the disadvantage of indistinctness in 
the pronunciation of some of its forms, e.g. M17B, OAIPB. The paradigm 
of 2YP, commonly used since the time of Danz, avoids this defect, and is 
especially adapted for the comparative treatment of the Semitic dialects, 
inasmuch as it is found with slight change (Arab. and Ethiop. bnp) in all of 
them. It is true that in Hebrew it occurs only three times in Qal, and even 
then only in poetic style (y 139!°, Jb 1315, 2414); yet it is worth retaining as 
a model which has been sanctioned by usage. More serious is the defect, 
that a number of forms of the paradigm of Sup leave the beginner in doubt 


as to whether or not there should be a Dage¥ in the Bégadk*phath letters, and 
consequently as to the correct division of the syllables. 
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§ 40. Tenses. Moods. Flexion. 


A. Ungnad, ‘Die gegenseitigen Beziehungen der Verbalformen im Grund- 
stamm des semit. Verbs,’ in ZDMG. 59 (1905), 766 ff., and his ‘Zum _hebr. 
Verbalsystem ’, in Beitrdge zur Assyriologie ed. by Fr. Delitzsch and P. Haupt, 
1907, p. §5 ff. 

1. While the Hebrew verb, owing to these derivative forms or @ 
conjugations, possesses a certain richness and copiousness, it is, on the 
other hand, poor in the matter of tenses and moods. The verb has 
Only two tense-forms (Perfect and Imperfect, see the note on § 47 4), 
besides an Imperative (but only in the active), two Infinitives and 
a Participle. All relations of time, absolute and relative, are expressed 
either by these forms (hence a certain diversity in their meaning, 
§ 106 ff.) or by syntactical combinations. Of moods properly so 
called (besides the Imperfect Indicative and Imperative), only the 
Jussive and Optative are sometimes indicated by express modifications 
of the Imperfect-form (§ 48). 

2. The inflewion of the Perfect, Imperfect, and Imperative as to b 
persons, differs from that of the Western languages in having, to a 
great extent, distinct forms for the two genders, which correspond to 
the different forms of the personal pronoun. It is from the union 
of the pronoun with the verbal stem that the personal inflexions of these 
tenses arise. 

The following table will serve for the beginner as a provisional C 
scheme of the formative syllables (afformatives and preformatives) 
of the two tenses. The three stem-consonants of the strong verb are 
denoted by dots. Cf. § 44 ff. and the Paradigms. 


PERFECT. 
Singular. Plural. 
3. Mm. se SG Foe % 4 
By ge ee oe 3 
2. ™. Poe 6 2m OF. «  s 
a 2f M 6 «6 s 
roc ©6060 Ira UV. . 
IMPERFECT. 
Singular. Plural. 
3. mM. a 3.m 1 4 «# 6 % 
Bf sok Th BPN 9) Sk eR 
2. ™m, so oe 8 A 2m. 16 « 6 A 
2. f. . ee i Peo 2. f. md. ‘ » 
De: 263 os oe oe ® Ie ‘ %- a J 
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§ 41. Variations from the Ordinary Fornv of the 
Strong Verb. 


a The same laws which are normally exhibited in stems with strong 
(unchangeable) consonants, hold good for all other verbs. Devia- 
tions from the model of the strong verb are only modifications due to 
the special character or weakness of certain consonants, viz. : — 

(a) When one of the stem-consonants (or radicals) is a guttural. 
In this case, however, the variations only occur in the vocalization 
(according to § 22), not in the consonants, The guttural verbs 
(§§ 62-65) are, therefore, only a variety of the strong verb. 

6 (6) When a stem-consonant (radical) disappears by assimilation 
(§ 19 6-f), or when the stem originally consisted of only two con- 
sonants (verbs j”B, 9’, and YY, as W323, bp, DP, §§ 66, 67, 72). 

c (ce) When one of the stem-consonants (radicals) is a weak letter. 
In this case, through aphaeresis, elision, &c., of the weak consonant, 
various important deviations from the regular form occur. Cf. 
§ 68 ff. for these verbs, such as 2%, NY, 753. 

d Taking the old paradigm byp as a model, it is usual, following the example 
of the Jewish grammarians, to call the first radical of any stem 5, the second 
y, and the third 5, Hence the expressions, verb N”5 for a verb whose first 
radical is N (primae radicalis [sc. literae} &); Y/Y for mediae radicalis}; Y”’y for 
a verb whose second radical is repeated to form a third. 


I. The Strong Verb. 
§ 42. 


As the formation of the strong verb is the model also for the weak verb, a 
statement of the general formative laws should precede the treatment of 
special cases. 

Paradigm B, together with the Table of the personal preformatives and 
afformatives given in § 40 ¢, offers a complete survey of the normal forms. 
A full explanation of them is given in the following sections (§§ 43-55), where 
each point is elucidated on its first occurrence; thus e. g. the inflexion of the 
Perfect, the Imperfect and its modifications, will be found under Qal, &c. 


A. Tue Pure STEM, or QAt. 
§ 43. Jts Form and Meaning. 

@ The common form of the 3rd sing. mase. of the Perfect Qal is bpp, 
with & (Pathah) in the second syllable, especially in transitive verbs 
(but see § 44¢). There is also a form with @ (Sere, originally 4), 
and another with 6 (Z/olem, originally #) in the second syllable, both 
of which, however, have almost always an intransitive! meaning, 


1 But ef. such instances as Jer 48°, In Arabic also, transitive verbs are 
found with middle i, corresponding to Hebrew verbs with é in the sccond 
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and serve to express states and qualities, e.g.723 to be heavy, 16? 
to be small. 


In Paradigm B a verb middle a, a verb middle 2, and a verb middle 6 are 
accordingly given side by side. The second example 122 is chosen as showing, 


at the same time, when the Dage lene is to be inserted or omitted. 

Rem. 1. The vowel of the second syllable is the principal vowel, and hence 
on it depends the distinction between the transitive and intransitive mean- 
ing. The Qames of the first syllable is lengthened from an original a (cf. 
Arabic qitéld), but it can be retained in Hebrew only immediately before the 
tone, or at the most (with an open ultima) in the counter-tone with Metheg ; 


otherwise, like all the pretonic vowels (4, 2), it becomes Sud, 0. g. DAS? and 
plur. masc. In the Aramaic dialects the vowel of the first syllable is always 
reduced to Sewa, as Sup = Hebr. bwp. The intransitive forms in Arabic are 


qitild, gdtild; in Hebrew (after the rejection of the final vowel) 7 being in 
the tone-syllable has been regularly lengthened to 2, and @ to 6. 


2. Examples of denominatives in Qal are: “WOM to cover with pitch, from “WON 
pitch; nd to salt, from nbi salt ; 12 (usually Hiph.) to buy or sell corn, from 


12 corn; see above, § 38 c. 


§ 44, Flexion of the Perfect of Qal.' 


1. The formation of the persons of the Perfect is effected by the 
addition of certain forms of the personal pronoun, and marks of the 3rd 
fem. sing. and 3rd pl. (as afformatives) to the end of the verbal-stem, 
which contains the idea of a predicate, and may be regarded, in 
meaning if not in form, as a Participle or verbal adjective. For the 
3rd pers. sing. masc. Perfect, the pronominal or subject idea inherent 
in the finite verb is sufficient: thus, DOP he has killed, n-Dwp thou hast 
killed (as it were, killing thou, or a killer thou), a killer wast thou= 
nA OOP ; NT he was fearing, ON-NN ye were fearing =DNX XV, The 
ending of the rst pers. plur. (2—) is also certainly connected with 
the termination of WINN, WR we (§ 32 6,d). The afformative of the 
ist pers. sing. (7) is to be referred, by an interchange of 9 and n 
(cf. § 33 f), to that form of the pronoun which also underlies ‘28, I? 
In the third person 7 (originally N_, ef. below, f) is the mark of 
the feminine, as in a great number of nouns (§ 80¢c), and 3 is the 
termination of the plural; cf., for the latter, the termination of 
the 3rd and 2nd pers. plur. Imperf. dma in Arabic and @ (often also /}) 


syllable. Hence P. Haupt (Proc. Amer. Or. Soc., 1894, p. cif.) prefers to 
distinguish them as verba voluntaria (actions which depend on the will of the 
subject) and involuntaria (actions or states independent of the will of the 
subject). 

1 Cf. Néldeke, ‘Die Endungen des Perfects’ (Untersuchungen zur semit. 
Gramm, ii.), in ZDMG. vol. 38, p. 407 ff., and more fully in Beitrdge zur sem. 
Sprachwiss., Strassb. 1904, p. 15 ff. 

2 According to Néldeke, l.c., p. 419, the original Semitic termination of the 
Ist sing. Perf. was most probably ku; cf. the Ethiopic gatalku, Arabic qataltu, 


b 


c 


ct 
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in Hebrew, also dna (in the construct state 7) as the plural termina- 
tion of masc. nouns in literary Arabic. 


b 2. The characteristic Pathak of the second syllable becomes S¢wd 


before an afformative beginning with a vowel, where it would otherwise 
stand in an open syllable (as mon, OP ; but in pause i npbp , DBP). 
Before an afformative beginning vith a coneontit the Pathah remains, 
whether in the tone-syllable (ADHD, mob?, ‘POP, WP? ; in pause 
mop &c.) or before it. In the latter case, NOWeReE the Qames of the 
first syllable, being no longer a pretonic vowel, becomes vocal S°wd; as 
ROMP, ADO ; cf. § 277 and § 43. On the retention of @ with 
Hetheg of the nore in the Perf. consecutive, cf. § 49 7. 


C Rem. 1. Verbs middle ¢ in Hebrew (as in Ethiopic, but not in Arabie or 


€ 


Aramaic) generally change the £Z-sound in their inflexion into Pathah (frequently 
so even in the 3rd sing. masce. Perf.). This tendency to assimilate to the more 
common verbs middle a may also be explained from the laws of vocalization 
of the tone-bearing closed penultima, which does not readily admit of Sere, 
and never of L/ireq, of which the Sere is a lengthening (cf. § 26 p). On the 
other hand, Sere is retained in an open syllable; regularly so in the weak 


stems xs (§ 749), before suffixes (§ 59 7), and in the pausal forms of the 
strong stem in an open tone-syllable, e.g. mpar tt cleaveth, Jb 29!° (not 
API); ef, 28 193, Jb 4115; even (contrary to § 29) in a closed pausal syllable, 
©. g. }2¥, Dt 33)? (out of pause jay, Is 3216); but orp Is 33°, &c., according 
to § 29 q. 


2, In some weak stems middle a, the Pathak under the second radical some- 
times, in a closed toneless syllable, becomes __, and, in one example, —. 


Thus from wr: ARUN and thou shalt possess it, Dt 1714; DAY) Dt 19}; 


Dn" Dt 41, and frequently ; from aby to bring forth, to beget; pa yf 27 
(ef. Nu 112, Jer 227, 151); from YB; prvi: Mal 3°; from aes pRoNy 
I have asked him, 1 § 17° (Ju 13°), and three times DA DN 18 1233, 258, Jb 212% 
Qimhi already suggests the explanation, that the i (2) of these forms of Suv 
and wn is the original vowel, since along with bev and wy are also found 
bavi and wm (sec the Lexicon). The possibility ae this explanation cannot 


be ‘denied (especially in the case of wr, see § 69s); thei in these forms 


might, however, equally well have arisen from an attenuation of & (§ 27 s), 
such as must in any case be assumed in the other instances. Moreover, it is 
worthy of notice that in all the above cases the i is favoured by the character 
of the following consonant (a sibilant or dental), and in most of them also by 
the tendency towards assimilation of the vowels (cf. § 54 k and § 64/). 


3. In verbs middle 6, the //ulem is retained in the tone-syllable, e. g. mn thou 
ditst tremble ; sD in pause for 03 they were able; but in a toneless closed 
syllable the original short vowel ee in the form of a Qames hatuph; 
vAp> T have prevailed against him, p 13°; B22") (see § 49 h) then shalt thou be 


cel "Ex 1§°3; in a toneless open syllable it becomes voeal Sew, c. g. mb", 
3D" 


4. Rarer forms! are: Sing. 3rd fem. in N__ (as in Arabic, Ethiopic, and 


1 Many of these forms, which are uncommon in Hebrew, are usual in the 
y ’ 
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Aramaic), e.g. ndyss it is gone, Dt 325; nnav Is 23!5 (in the Aramaic form, 


for MMae/3)) ; from a verb VY, naw, ef. § 720. This original feminine 
ending -ath is regularly retained before suffixes, see § §9 a; and similarly in 
stems 7%, either in the form ath (which is frequent also in stems Np) § 749), 
or with the Pathak weakened to vocal Sewd before the pleonastic ending na, 
e. g. mnd3 § 75%. In Ez 315 the Aramaic form Nt) occurs instead of ng). 

and mase. nh for A (differing only orthographically), e. g. nna thou hast £ 
dealt trcacherously, Mal 244; ef. 1S 158, Gn 3}? (A) which is twice as common 
as AnD, ef. § 66h); Gn 2153, 2 § 276, 2 K 98, Is 28, p 56° (so also in Hiph'dl ; 
2 K g’, Is 37%, y 604). 

2nd fem. has somotimes a Yodh at the end, as in 200 thou wentest, Jer 317) ; h 
cf, 288, 34-5, 419 (put read the ptcp. nyo, with the LXX, instead of the 2nd 
fem.), 46", and so commonly in Jeremiah, and Ez (1618, &c.); see also Mi 435, 
Ru 354. ‘nda, &e., is really intended, for the vowel signs in the text belong 
to the marginal reading nada (without %)! as in the corresponding pronoun 
wal (CAS) § 32h. The ordinary form has rejected the final i, but it regularly 
reappears when pronominal suffixes are added (§ 59 @, ¢)- ; 

ist pers. comm. sometimes without Yodh, as ny? y 14018, Jb 42%, 1 K 84, 2 
Ez 16°? (all in K*thibh), y 162, without a Q*ré; in 2 K 1870 also AION is 
really intended, as appears from Is 365. The Q°ré requires the ordinary form, 
to which the vowels of the text properly belong, whilst the K*thibh is 


probably to be regarded as the remains of an earlier orthography, which 
omitted vowel-letters even at the end of the word. 


jf. as the termination of the 2nd plur. m. for on Ez 3376, might just possibly ke 
be due to the following M (ef., for an analogous case, Mi 3)", § 87 e, but, is 
probably a copyist’s error. Plur. 2nd fem, in nh- (according to others n3h-) 
Am 43, but the reading is very doubtful ; since 71 follows, it is perhaps 
merely due to dittography; ef., however, Pals § 328 

3rd plur. comm. has three times the very strange termination j}?; AYT Dt | 
88-18 (both before &, and hence, no doubt, if the text is correct, to avoid a 
hiatus), and in the still more doubtful form f{P¥ 1s 2616; on ji in the Imperf. 
see § 47m; on the affixed & in Jos 10%, Is 28)2, ‘see § 23%. 


It is very doubtful whether, as in most Semitic languages (see § 47 ¢, note), 72 
the 3rd.fem. plur. in Hebrew was originally distinguished from the 3rd mase. 


ee Se ee ee SS 


other Semitic dialects, and may, therefore, be called Aramaisms (Syriasms) 
or Arabisms. They must not, however, be regarded as cases of borrowing, 
but as a return to original forms. 

1 Where the Masora apparently regards the ‘Mf as the termination of the 
and sing. fem., e.g. in Jer 2? (twice), Mi 435, it has rather taken the form 
as 1st pers. sing. (cf. Stade, Gramm., p. 253); so in Ju 5’, where ‘DP, on 
account of verse 12, must either have originally been intended as 2nd sing. 
fem., or is due to an erroneous pronunciation of the form Mp as Mp instead 
of 3rd sing. fem. NDP (as LXX). ; 

2 That these examples can hardly be referred to a primitive Semitic ending 
tin in the 3rd plur. Perf., has been shown by Néldeke in ZDMG. vol. 38, p. 409 
ff.; cf. also ZDMG. vol. 32, p. 757 f., where G. Hoffmann proves that the ter- 
minations in Nin of the 3rd plur. in Aramaic, formerly adduced by us, are 
secondary forms. (See also Driver, Heb. Tenses’, p. 6 note.] 
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plur. by the termination 7__, as in Biblical Aramaic. Noldeke (ZDMG. 38 


{1884", p. 411) referred doubtfully to the textual readings in Dt 217, Jos 154, 
1§12.14.19 Jer 215, 226 where the Masora uniformly inserts the termination #@, 
and to Gn 48!0 in the Samaritan Pentateuch, Gn 4922, 18 415, ¥ 18%, Neh 1310, 
In his Beitrdége zur sem. Sprachwiss., p.19, however, he observes that the con- 
struction of a fem. plural with the 3rd sing. fom. is not unexampled, and also 
that 7 is often found as a mistake for}. On the other hand Mayer Lambert 


(Une série de Qeré ketib, Paris, 1891, p. 6 ff.) explains all these K*thibh, as well 
as p 737, Jer 50° (?), and (against Néldeke) 1 K 224° (where 7 is undoubtedly 


the article belonging to the next word),Jb 1616 (where the masce. ‘2B requires the 
marginal reading), also Jer 48", 515, Ez 26%, y 6814, as remains of the 3rd fem. 
plur. in 1__, The form was abandoned as being indistinguishable from the 
(later) form of the 3rd fem. sing., but tended to be retained in the perfect of 
verbs 1”), as 1° Kethibh six times in the above examples. 

n 5. The afformatives A, (A), ‘FM, 1 are generally toneless, and the forms 
with these inflexions are consequently Mil‘él (DBP, &c.) ; with all the other 


afformatives they are Milra‘ (§15¢). The place ‘of the tone may, however, be 
shifted: (a) by the pause (§ 29 i-v), whenever a vowel which has become 
vocal Sewa under the second stem-consonant is restored by the pause; as 


MdBp for mbwp (API for ApIz), and sp for WYP (aN for IDM); (2) in 
certain cases after waw consecutive of the Perfect (see § 49 h). 
QO 6. Contraction of a final N with the NM of the afformative occurs e.g. in 


AAD Hag 25, &e.; cf. Is 14%, &e., in the Perf. Po'el; Dt 475 in the Hiph‘il of 
nn ; Is 212, &c., in the Hipk'il of MAW. Contraction of a final ) with the 
afformative 3) occurs in 2nd Gn 34!8; in Niph. Ezr 97, cf. 2 Ch 141°; in Hiph. 
2 Ch 29!®; with the afformative n2 in the Imperfect Qal Ez 17% ; Prep 71%, 
where with Baer and Ginsburg m3 is to be read, according to others 
MaIIA (ef. in Polet N33ipM Ez 32"), but certainly not 1233A with the Mantua 
ed., Opitius and Hahn; with 7) in the Imperat. Hiph. Gn 4°3, Is 329. 


§ 45. The Infinitive. 
F. Pritorius, ‘Ueber den sog. Inf. absol. des Hebr.,’ in ZDMG. 1902, p. 546 ff. 


a 1. The Infinitive is represented in Hebrew by two forms, a shorter 
and a louger; both are, however, strictly speaking, independent nouns 
(verbal substantives). The shorter form, the Infinitive construct (in Qal 
Db! sometimes incorrectly DIP), is used in very various ways, some- 
times in connexion with pronominal suffixes, or governing a substantive 
in the genitive, or with an accusative of the object (§ 115), sometimes 
in connexion with prepositions (bpd to kill, § 114 f), and sometimes 
in dependence upon substantives as genitive, or upon verbs as accu- 
sative of the object. On the other hand, the use of the longer form, 
the Infinitive absolute (in Qal Dann, sometimes also DOP, obscured from 
original qdfdal), is restricted to those cases in which it emphasizes 


1 Cf. the analogous forms of the noun, § 93 4. 
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the abstract verbal idea, without regard to the subject or object of the 
action. It stands most frequently as au adverbial accusative with 
a finite verb of the same stem (§ 113 A-s).' 

The flexibility and versatility of the Infin. constr. and the rigidity b 
and inflexibility of the Infin. absol. are reflected in their vocalization. 
The latter has unchangeable vowels, while the 6 of the Infin. constr. 

may be lost. For dep, according to § 84°, e, goes back to the ground- 
form qivftul. 


Other forms of the Infin. constr. Qal of the strong verb are— c 

(a) Sup, 8.g. IDY to lie, Gn 347; bays to sink, Ee 124; especially with verbs 
which have d in the second syllable of the Imperf.: henee sometimes also 
with those, whose second or third radical is a guttural (frequently besides the 
ordinary form). All the examples (except 22, see above) occur in the 


closest connexion with the following word, or with suffixes (see § 61). In 
Ez 21533 the Masora seems to treat mayb (verse 20, in pause napd) as an 
Infinitive = 01305 ; probably nae? should be read. 

(b) nou and, attenuated from it, PLP ; mpop and npop (which are d 
feminine ‘forms? of yp and bpp, mostly from intransitive verbs, and some- 
times found along with forms having no feminine ending in use), e.g. 
mDWIND to be guilty, Lv 5%, nan to love, ny to hate; ANT, often in Dt., to 
fear ; NPY fo be old ; ANP to meet (in neeapd § 19k) ; nya to lie down, Lv 2016; 
nnwind to anoint, Ex 2979; ; myn to wash, Ex 3018, &e. ; "maria (also a subst. = 
uncleanness, like ANDY) to he Dae eans Ly 15°?; nap? to Geneaek, Ex 36%, &e. ; 
ef. Lv 124, Dt 1122, Is 30!%, Ez 2116, Hag 18; also 7PM to be far off, Ez 88; 
nbon to pity, Ez16°; ef. Ho 74. On the other hand. in nbn Gn 1g!8, the 
original dé has been modified to é; ef. AR Is 811, &e. 

(c) In the Aramaic manner bop put cf. also Arab. magqtal) there occur as & 
Infin. Qal: ni>vin to send, Est 9}; NYPD to call and YDID to depart, Nu 1c? (Dt 
Toll); Mpa to take, 2 Ch 197, &.; ; iD to carry, Nu 474, &c. (ef. even ninbd 
Ez 17°); also with a feminine snake nbyn to go up, Ezr 7°, &e. ; ef. for these 


forms (almost all very late) Ryssel, De Elohistae Pantateuchici sermone, p. 50, and 
Strack on Nu 44 


(a) np in nyiay Gn 87; nddy Nu 14!8; probably also nvan Ex 315, 35%. 


2. A kind of Gerund is formed by the Jnfin. constr. with the prepo- af 
sition >; as Diop? ad interficiendum, bap ad cadendum (see § 28 a). 


1 The terms absolute and construct are of course not to be understood as 
implying that the Infin. constr. bpp forms the construct state (see § 89) of the 
Infin. absol. inp ground-form gé{dl). In the Paradigms the Inf. constr., as 


the es a form, is placed before the other, under the name of Infinitive 
simply. 

2 According to the remark of Elias Levita on Qimhi’s Mikhlol, ed. Rittenb., 
14 a, these feminine forms occur almost exclusively in connexion with the 


preposition 


ti 


a 


b 
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The blending of the with tho Injin. constr. into a single grammatical form 
seems to be indicated by the firmly closed syllable, cf. 325 Gn 34"; Sab 
y 11818, with DageS lene in the =lin-pol; hence, also lig- tél, &e. ; but bia 
bin’phal, Tb 438; bpop 28 3%. Exceptions ay Nu 478, 8%; ying?) wing 
Jer 119, 187, 31%; ial sp Jer 474; nian) Jer 1139, &e., » 374; pinad ; 2Ch 3420 ; 
according to some also aod Nu 214 and ving 2 Ch 281° (Baer wand) ; on 
the other hand /2W2 Gn 35223 31D Jer 17?, For the meaningless ‘wird 
Ezr10}6 read wad. 


§ 46. The Imperative. 


1. The ground-forms of the Imperative, bop (properly g®tul, which 
is for an original gidfzl), and Sup (see below, c), the same in pro- 
nunciation asthe forms of the Infin. constr. (§ 45), are also the basis 
for the formation of the Imperfect (§ 47).’. They represent the second 
person, and have both fem. and plur. forms. The third person is 
supplied by the Imperfect in the Jussive (§ 109 6); and even the second 
person must always be expressed by the Jussive, if it be used with a 
negative, e. g. bipm-dit ne occidas (not Dip">d). The passives have no 
Imperative, but it occurs in the reflexives, as Niph‘al and Hithpaél.? 

2. The Afformatives of the 2nd sing. fem. and the 2nd plur. mase. 
and fem. are identical in every case with those of the Imperfect (§ 47 ¢). 
In the same way, the Imperative of the 2nd sing. masc., in common 
with the Imperfect, admits of the lengthening by the 9— paragogicum 
(§ 48 ¢), as, on the other hand, there are certain shortened forms of 
this person analogous to the Jussive (§ 48. 5). 


Cc Rem. 1. Instead of the form bhp (sometimes also plene, e.g. “in Ee 1a; 


d 


before Maggeph =by bP with Qames hatuph), those verbs which have an a in the 
final syllable of the Imperf. (i.e. especially verbs middle @) make their 
Imperative of the form Sup, e.g. vind dress! (Perf. vad and viab) ; I3Y lie 
down! in pause azw 1S 3569, 

2. The first syllable of the sing. fem. and plnr. masc, are usually to be 
pronounced with Sw mobile (git*li, gilt, and so ‘DDY, &c., without Dage¥ lene, 
and even wD with Metheg, Ex 1271; but ef. ‘BON Jer 10!7, and with the 
same phonetic ‘combination ‘YN Is 477; see analogous cases in § 93m); less 


¥ 


frequently we find an 6 instead of the i, e.g. ps-) rule, Jug; iDwiD draw, 
Ez 327°; 3390 Jer 21? (cf. 20n Is 4477) ; on DP 1S 288 Qré, *pyy Jer, 2270 
(cf. 1 K 13"), see § 10%. This 6 arises (see above, a) from a singular ground- 


form qiéil, not from a retraction of the original @ of the second syllable. 
We must abandon the view that the forms with 7 in the first syllable (cf. also 


1 The Infin. absol., like the Greek Infin., is also sometimes used for the 
Imperative (§ 113 bb). Cf. in general, Koch, Der semitische Inf. (Schaffhausen, 
1874). 

* In Hoph‘al an Imperative is found only twice (Ez 32%, Jer. 49%), and 
closely approximating in meaning to the reflexive. 


= 


Eee 
————s ee ee oem 
—————— 


oe 
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STON, "3h, "139, 29) arise from a weakening of the characteristic vowel & 


They, or ‘at least some of them, must rather be regarded with Barth (ZDMG. 
1889, Pp. 182) as analogous to the original 7-imperfects. See further analogies 
in §§ 477 and 487; 61}, 637. 


The pausal form of the 2nd plur. masce. is nt 1 K 376; from pow, WEY, é 
&c. ; similarly the 2nd sing. fem. in pause is “oy Is 2312; even without the 
pause ‘0D Ju 9312, Keth, ; pidp 1 28%, Keh, (ef. with this also naib, &e., 
§ 48 4); from nov, nay Jo 22, 

3. In the and plur. fom. yoy occurs once, in Gn 4” (for navn) with loss 
of the M__ and insertion of a helping vowel, unless it is simply to be pointed" 

you. ‘Also instead of the abnormal }X1p Ex 2% (for TIN) we should 
perhaps read as in Ru 1? Asa (ef, ARS 19 oad PPD) 1}%), 


On the examples of a and plur. fem. in _“, Is 3a, see § 48 7. 


§ 47. The Imperfect and its Inflexion. 


1. The persons of the Imperfect,’ in contradistinction to those of @ 
the Perfect, are formed by placing abbreviated forms of the personal 
pronoun (preformatives) before the stem, or rather before the abstract 
form of the stem (ob). As, however, the tone is retained on the 
characteristic vowel of the Stem-form, or even (as in the 2nd sing. fem. 
and the 3rd and 2nd plur. masc.) passes over to the afformatives, the 
preformatives of the Imperfect appear in a much more abbreviated 
form than the afformatives of the Perfect, only one consonant (°, F, &, 2) 
remaining in each form. But as this preformative combined with the 


1 On the use of the Semitic Perfect and Imperfect cf. § 106 ff. and the 
literature cited in § 106. For our present purpose the following account will 
suffice :—The name Imperfect is here used in direct contrast to the Perfect, 
and is to be taken in a wider sense than in Latin and Greek grammar, The 
Hebrew (Semitic) Perf. denotes in general that which is concluded, completed, 
and past, that which has happened and has come into effect ; but at the same 
time, also that which is represented as accomplished, even though it becontinued 
into present time or even be actnally still future. The Imperf. denotes, on the 
other hand, the beginning, the unfinished, and the continuing, that which is just 
happening, which is conceived as in process of coming to pass, and hence, 
also, that which is yet future ; likewise also that which occurs repeatedly or 
in a continuous sequence in the past (Latin Imperf.). It follows from the 
above that the once common designation of the Imperf, as a Future emphasizes 
only one side of its meaning. In fact, the use of Indo-Germanic tense-names 
for the Semitic tenses, which was adopted by the Syrians under the influence 
of the Greek grammarians, and after their example by the Arabs, and finally 
by Jewish scholars, has involved many misconceptions. The Indo-Germanic 
scheme of three periods of time (past, present, and future) is entirely foreign 
to the Semitic tense-idea, which regards an occurrence only from the point of 
view of completed or incomplete action.—In the formation of the two tenses 
the chief distinction is that in the Perfect the verbal stem precedes and the 
indication of the person is added afterwards for precision, while in the 
Impeérf. the subject, from which the action proceeds or about which a condition 
is predicated, is expressed by a prefixed pronoun. 
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stem-form was not always sufficient to express at the same time 
differences both of gender and number, the distinction had to be 
further indicated, in several cases, by special afformatives. Cf. the 
table, § 40 ¢. 

b 2. The derivation and meaning, both of the preformatives and the 
afformatives, can still, in most cases, be recognized. 

In the first pers. Dupe, plur. bps, N is probably connected with 
38, and J with 33 ; here no indication of gender or number by 
a special ending was necessary. As regards the vocalization, the 
Arabic points to the ground-forms ’dgftil and ndgttl: the 7 of the 1st 
plur. is, therefore, as in the other preformatives, attenuated from a. 
The S¢ghdl of the 1st sing. is probably to be explained by the pre- 
ference of the & for this sound (cf. § 22 0, but also § 51 p); according 
to Qimhi, it arises from an endeavour to avoid the similarity of sound 
between DPX (which is the Babylonian punctuation) and bps, which, 
according to this view, was likewise pronounced igtol.! 

c The preformative n of the second persons (ObpA, ground-form 
tdgtil, &e.) is, without doubt, connected with the n of NAS, DAS, &c., 
and the afformative “— of the 2nd fem. sing. OPA with the ¢ of the 
original feminine form ‘AS (see § 324). The afformative 9 of the 2nd 
masc. plur. 120PF (in its more complete form, }), see m) is the sign of 
the plural, as in the 3rd _pers., and also in the Perfect (§ 44a). In 
the Imperfect, however, it is restricted in both persons to the 
masculine,’ while the afformative 4) (also ,1) of the 3rd and 2nd plur. 


fem. is probably connected with nan eae and AIAN vos (fem.). 

d= The preformatives of the third persons () in the mase. binp? ground- 
form ydgtil, plur. OP, ground-form ydqtild; m in the fem. born, 
plur. nadbpn) have not yet met with any satisfactory explanation. 
With n might most obviously be compared the original feminine 


i 


1 Of. § a4e. In favour of the above view of Qimhi may be urged the 
phonetic orthography W& (in Pr 18% wee), 251419 (unless, with Perles, JUN 
is to be read), Mi 6", for wt, and ‘YN 1 Ch 29 for WY (as verse 12). Also 
ADIN Mi 6" is probably for WN =’, TPAN Is 10%? for Tpb*; POMIN Is 517° 
for Won ; and conversely 1DWv" is for RIN = 13 wen. Similarly, 1" 
1 $14" is probably for PWN or WYN; in 28 238 NIL" aw is, according to 
the LXX, an error for nvaw = NYA, In Assyrian also the simple ¢ 
corresponds to the Hebrew ° as the preformative of the Impf. Qal. 

2 This is also the proper gender of the plural syllable @, wn. In Hebrew, 
indeed, it is used in the 3rd plur. Perfect for both genders, but in the kindred 
languages even there only for the masculine, e.g. in Syriac g°talé, g*talun, 
with the feminine form gtdlén, in Western Aram. g*fdlu, fem, q°tala ; in Arab. 
gitéilit, fem. gatdInd, Eth. gitdlu, gdtdla, 
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ending MN of nouns, and of the 3rd fem. sing. perfect. For the 
afformatives 3 (#3) and 2, see c. 

3. The characteristic vowel of the second syllable becomes Swd 
before tone-bearing afformatives which begin with a vowel, but is 
retained (as being in the tone-syllable) before the toneless afformative 
m2. Thus: ‘SUPA, Sop, sPoPA (but in pause ‘Sipn, &e.), napppn. 

Rem. 1. The 6 of the second syllable (as in the inf. constr. and imperat.), 
being lengthened from an original % in the tone-syllable, is only tone-long 
(§ gr). Hence it follows that: (a) it is ineorreetly, although somewhat 
frequently, written plene; (b) before Maggeph the short vowel appears as 
Qames Aatuph, e.g. byaAD and he wrote there, Jos 8°? (but cf. also Ex 21%, 
Jos 18%) ; (c) it becomes $¢wd before the tone-bearing afformatives ‘__ and 3 
(see above, e; but Jerome still heard e.g. iezbuleni for “Say ; ef. ZAW. iv. 83) 
_ Quite anomalous aro the three examples which, instead of a shortening to 
S°wd, exhibit a long @: on IDiBY Ex 18%, immediately before the principal 
pause, but according to Qimhi (ed. Rittend. p.18°),ed. Mant.,Ginsb., Kittel against 
the other editions, with the tone on the ultima; likewise my *RQYN-ND 
Ru 28; pwn (in principal pause) Pr 143. In the first two cases perhaps 
wwiay and "WAYN (for WEY, &c.) are intended, in virtue of a retrogressive 
effect of the pause ; in Pr 148 DnDyA is to be read, with August Miiller. 

2. The 4d of the second syllable ig to be found almost exclusively with transi- 
tive verbs middle a, like byp. Intransitives middle a and é almost always take 
d (Pathak) } in the impf., e.g. ~31, YD to couch, 22Y, EW" to lie down (199, 
sobs to learn is also originally intransitive = to accustom oneself) ; 27a, PAD 
to become great (but ef. jo and jaw imperf. jw to dwell and to inhabit, bay 
imperf. 93° to wither); also from verbs middle 6, as JO) to be small, the imperf. 
has the form jD)%, 

Sometimes both forms occur together; those with 6 having a transitive, 
and those with @ an intransitive meaning, e.g. NP* he cuts off, WYP he is cut 
off, i.e, is short; won impf. 6, to overcome, Ex 173 ; impf. a, to be overcome, Jb 1410, 
More rarely both forms are used without any distinction, e.g. 7t/* and Jt 
he bites, yam and yan? he is inclined (but only the latter with a transitive 
meaning =he bends, in Jb 4017). On the a of the impf. of verbs middle and 
third guttural, cf. § 640; § 655. In some verbs first guttural (§ 63 n), 
WY (§ 67 p), DB (§ 69 b), and ND (§ 68c), and in JAY for yintén from JN) to give, 
instead of & or 6a movable Sere (originally 7) is found in the second syllable, 
A trace of these i-imperfects? in the ordinary strong verb is probably to be 
found in 331%% 2 K 78, since jt otherwise only occurs in Qal. We call these 
pies forms of the imperfect after their characteristic vowel impf. 0, impf. a, 

pf. e. 

3. For the 3rd sing. fem. Spr (=tig-tol), Baer requires in 1 S 2520 WIEn 
(but read with ed. Mant., &c. WIEN). For the 2nd sing. fem. odppn) the form 


1 This @ is, however, by no means restricted to intransitive strong verbs ; 
apart from verbs third guttural (§ 65 b), it is to be found in j”B and y’y, and 


in many verbs X”B and “5 (§§ 69-71). 
2 Cf. Barth, ‘ Das i-Imperfekt im Nordsemitischen,’ ZDMG. 1889, p.177 ff. 


¢ 


sf 


h 


t 


I: 
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Spm is found in Is 57°, Jer 35, Ez 224, 2387, in every case after the regular 
form; but ef. also Ez 2644. In Is17!°, where the 2nd fem. precedes and 
follows, probably ’23 pyan is to be read with Marti for spun. —For the 
3rd plur. fem. npidpn we find in Jer 49!!, in pause dan (for mamd.am), and 


thrice (as if to distinguish it from the 2nd pers.) the form nobis with the 
preformative * (as always in Western Aram., Arab., Eth., and Assyr .), in 
Gn 30°, 1 § 612, Dn 877. On the other hand, nabipn appears in some cases 
to be incorrectly used even for the fem. of the 3rd pers. or for the mase. of 
the 2nd pers. sing. as mndwin Ju 56 (where, however, perhaps manpwn i is to 
be read), and Ob}$, for and sing. mase., according to Olshausen a corruption 
of 4) ndvin ; ; in Pr 12, 88 for apin mead NW as in Jb 39%; in Ex 1!° read 
NPA eich the Samaritan. =e Is 271, 288, as also in Jb17!8 (if we read 
nib with LXX for the 2nd °N\pn), it is equally possible to explain the 


form as a plural. This small number of examples hardly justifies our finding 
in the above-mentioned passages the remains of an emphatic form of the 
Impf., analogous to the Arab. Modus energicus I, with the termination dnnd. 


For 9] we frequently find, especially in the Pentateuch and mostly 
after wdaw consecutive, simply ,} nd, e.g. Gn 1985-86, 377, Ex 11819, 1520, Nu 252, 
Ez 3%, 165; in Arab. always nd. According to Elias Levita wabn 
(2S 138) is the only example of this kind in the strong verb. The form 

nygaM (so also Qimhi and ed. Mant. ; but Baer, Ginsb. 332m) for ANSI 
they were high, Ez 16°, is irregular, with nae inserted after the manner of 
verbs )”) and 9), § 67d; § 727; according to Olshausen it is an error caused 
by the following form. 
m4, Instead of the plural forms in } there are, especially in the older 
books, over 300 forms! with the fuller ending }} (with Nun paragogi- 
cum), always bearing the tone; cf. § 29 m and § 44/7; on its retention 
before suffixes, see § 60 ¢; also defectively 2% Ex 21%, 22°,&c. This 
usually expresses marked emphasis, and consequently occurs most 
commonly at the end of sentences (in the principal pause), in which 
case also the (pausal) vowel of the second syllable is generally retained. 
Thus there arise full-sounding forms such as pop? they collect, p 104”; 
MAN they tremble, Ex 15%; PYEUN ye shall hear, Dt 1"; cf. Ex 34%, 
with Zageph gaton, Athnah, and Silluq; Jos 24", with Segolta; Is 13° 
and 17% with Zageph qaton, 17” with Athnah and Silluq, 41° after 
waw consec. Without the pave’ eg. pur ny vip pot ef ata 
Gee 880 te 441, Nu 327%. Jos 4° (ONL) ; Ts 8%, 18 of, Ru 2° (PSP 
and PAXws); Ju 11 after waw consec. 


Some of these examples may be partly due to euphonic reasons, e.g.certainly 
Ex 17?, Nu 167%, 3220 ¢ Sol3, 1 K y8, and often, to avoid a hiatus before N or Y, 


It was, however, the pause especially which exerted an influence on the 
restoration of this older and fuller termination (ef. § 159 c, note), as is mani- 


fest from Is 261!: wary nm pean 92 they see not; may they see and become 


1 [See details in F. Béttcher, Lekrb., § 930; and cf. Driver on 1S 21%.) 
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ashamed. All this applies also to the corresponding forms in the Imperfect 
of the derived conjugations.1 In Aramaic and Arabic this earlier J} (old 


Arabic znd) is the regular termination ; but in some dialects of vulgar Arabic 
it has also become é, 
With an affixed & we find (in the imperf. Niph‘al) nia Jer 10°, evidently 72 


an error for wNWD, caused by the preceding ity. —In pb Iz 35}, since 
12 follows, the Oo is no doubt only due to dittography. 

5. Corresponding to the use of fi for 3 there occurs in the 2nd sing. fem., g 
although much less frequently, the fuller ending })__ (as in Aram. and Arab. ; 
old Arab. ind), also always with the tone, for ‘__, generally again in the 


principal pause, and almost in all cases with retention of the vowel of the 
penultima; thus Ppa Ru 2821, of, 34:18 r S114 (MzaE WA), Jer 31”, Ts 452°, 


6. On the reappearance in pause of the 6 which had become S¢wd in the ) 
forms *OPN, &c., see above, e; similarly, the imperfects with d@ restore this 


vowel in ‘pause ea at the same time lengthen it (as a tone-vowel) to @, hence, 
e.g. PIA, bay, This influence of the pause extends even to the forms 
without inforinatives e.g. Da, in pause baa. But the fuller forms in un 


and in have the tone always on the ultima, since the vowels % and iin a 
closed final syllable never allow of the retraction of the tone. 

7. On the numerous instances of passive forms in the imperfect, mostly q 
treated as Hoph'‘al, see § 53 u. 


§ 48. Shortening and Lengthening of the Imperfect and 
Imperative. The Jussive and Cohortative. 


1. Certain modifications which take place in the form of the a 
imperfect, and express invariably, or nearly so, a distinct shade of 
meaning, serve to some extent as a compensation for the want of special 
forms for the Tempora relativa and for certain moods of the verb. 

2, Along with the usual form of the imperfect, there exists also 0 
a lengthened form of it (the cohortative), and a shortened form (the 
jussive).? The former occurs (with few exceptions) only in the 1st 
person, while the latter is mostly found in the 2nd and 3rd persons, 
and less frequently in the 1st person. The laws of the tone, however, 
and of the formation of syllables in Hebrew, not infrequently pre- 
cluded the indication of the jussive by an actual shortening of the 
form; consequently it often—and, in the imperfect forms with 
afformatives, always—coincides with the ordinary imperfect (indica- 
tive) form. 


In classical Arabic the difference is almost always evident. That language 
distinguishes, besides the indicative ydgtilti, (a) a subjunctive, ydqlidd ; (b) a 


1 It is to be observed that the Chronicles often omit the Nin, where it is 
found in the parallel passage in the Books of Kings; ef. 1 K $°*43 with 2 Ch 
67°38 5 1 K 12%, 2K 115 with 2 Ch 114, 234, 

2 The perfect has only one form, since it cannot be used, like the imperfect, 
to express mood-relations (see § 106 p). 
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jussive, ydgtiil; (c) a double ‘energetic’ mood of the impf., ydqtilinnd and 
ydqtildn, in pause ydgtild, the last form thus corresponding to the Hebrew 
cohortative. 

Cc 8. The characteristic of the cohortative form is an @ (7__) affixed 
to the 1st pers. sing. or plur., e.g. mDOPN from Dope. It occurs in 
almost all conjugations and classes of the strong and weak verb 
(except of course in the passives), and this final " has the tone 
wherever the afformatives 1 and °— would have it. As before these 
endings, so also before the 7__ cohortative, the movable vowel of the 
last syllable of the verbal form becomes S§wd, e. g. in Qal miwhy 
I will observe, in Pi'el TBM let us break asunder, y 2°; on MON 
Is 18' Q°ré (cf. also 274, Ezr 8”, &c.), see §10h; with the K%thibh of 
these passages, compare the analogous cases 1Wipw*, &c., § 47 g.—On 
the other hand, an unchangeable vowel in the final syllable is retained 
as tone-vowel before the 1._, as (e.g.) in Hiph. YSN I will praise. 
In pause (as before @ and 2), the vowel which became Sew is restored 
as tone-vowel; thus for the cohortative naw the pausal form is 
MOUS y so”; cf. Gn 187, Is 41% 


d The change of ne into the obtuse 7__ seems to occur in 1 § 28), unless, 
with Nestle, we are to assume a conflate reading, SIPS and TIPS and 
with the 3rd pers. ~ 20, in a syllable sharpened by a following Dage¥ forte 
conjunct.; ef. similar cases of the change of __ into the obtuse nin! and 
in §§ 73d, 807%, 907%. In yw 204, however, nag —with suffix—is probably 
intended. An _ cohort. is also found with the ard pers. in Is 5)9 (twice); 


Ez 23, and again in verse 16 according to the @*ré, but in both these cases 
without any effect on the meaning. Probably another instance occurs 


in Jb 111’, although there n|yn might also, with Qimhi, be regarded as 2nd 
mase. For tho doubly irregular form nnsian Dt 3316 (explained by Olshausen 
and Kénig as a scribal error, due to a confusion with NNiDNM in verse 14), read 
mynian. For WnNian Jb 2271 the noun FHNII thine increase, might be 
meant, but the Masora has evidently intended an imperfect with the ending 
ath, instead of N__, before the suffix, on the analogy of the 3rd sing. fem. 


perfect, see § 59 a; on *‘MNAN 1 S 25%4, see § 76 hk. 


€ The cohortative expresses the direction of the will to an action and 
thus denotes especially self-encouragement (in the ist plur. an 
exhortation to others at the same time), a resolution or a wish, as 
an optative, &c., see § 108. 

f 4. The general charactéristic of the jussive form of the imperfect 
is rapidity of pronunciation, combined with a tendency to retract 


1 Probably this @ goes back to the syllable an, which in Arabic (see above, 
Rem. to 5b) is used for the formation of the ‘energetic’ mood, and in Hebrew 
(see the footnote to § §8 7) often stands before suffixes. 


—= 
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the tone from the final syllable, in order by that means to express 
the urgency of the command in the very first syllable. This 
tendency has, in certain forms, even caused a material shortening of 
the termination of the word, so that the expression of the command 
appears to be concentrated on a single syllable. In other cases, 
however, the jussive is simply marked by a shortening of the vowel of 
the second syllable, without its losing the tone, and very frequently 
(see above, b) the nature of the form does not admit of any alteration. 
It is not impossible, however, that even in such cases the jussive 
in the living language was distinguished from the indicative by a 
change in the place of the tone. 

In the strong verb the jussive differs in form from the indicative £ 
only in iph'il (juss. bpp, ind. bp), and similarly in the weak verb, 
wherever the imperfect indicative has 7 in the second syllable, e. g. 
from 2° impf. Hiph. DW, juss. IY; from MD, NM and 2%; also 
in Qal of the verbs ”Y and “Y, as NiO’, ind, N72; ba ind. boys . in all 
conjugations of verbs 7”, so that the rejection (apocope) of the ending 
NM in Qal and Lfiph. gives rise to monosyllabic forms, with or 
without a helping vowel under the second radical, e.g, Qual ind. nD, 
juss. bys Tiph. ind. apy, juss. D9 and in the Pr'él * from the 
indic. 133 (called apocopated imperfects). But almost all! the plural 
forms of the jussive coincide with those of the indicative, except that 
the jussive excludes the fuller ending }. Neither do the furms of the 
2nd sing. fem., as sSOpA, MDA, In, &e,, admit of any change in 
the jussive, nor any forms, whether singular or plural, to which suftixes 
are attached, e. g. »nvon as ind. Jer 38", as jussive Jer 41°. 

The meaning of the jussive is similar to that of the cohortative, 
except that in the jussive the command or wish is limited almost 
exclusively to the 2nd or 3rd pers. On special uses of the jussive, 
e.g. in hypothetical sentences (even in the rst pers.), see § 109 h. 

5. The imperative, in accordance with its other points of connexion 2 
with the imperfect in form and meaning, admits ofa similar lengthening 
(by 1, Arab. imper. energicus, with the ending -dnd or -dn, in pause 
-a) and shoitening. Thus in Qal of the strong verb, the lengthened 
form of THY guard is TY? (Somerd, cf. OP qit'li, § 46d); Ay, Tay 
Jer 4g"; IDV, IW lie down; YOU, AYOW hear, in lesser pause nynw 


2 Only in 1st plur. do we find a few shortened forms, as INW) 1S 1455, 
parallel with cohortatives; and x Is 417 Keth, ; 

2 On the reading Moy (i. e. Samra, according to the Jewish grammarians), 
required by the Masora_ in y 862, 119! (cf. also Is 35!4, and ‘oy y 161), sce 
§9 v3; on NIN, Ju 9° Kth, see § 46. : 
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Dn 9”; in Niph‘al AVIV Gn 21%. Cf., however, also M73) sell, 
Gn 25°, notwithstanding the impf. 12° ; NIW Jb 33° (cf. IW Jer 46°), 
but impf. JY"; ABON collect, Nu 11° (for ‘DN cf. § 637 and the plural 
3DDN), but 2nd masc. YON; M2 py 141% Barth (see above, § 477 
note) finds in these forms a trace of old imperfects in 7, cf. § 63 7. 
On the other hand, 77722 ¥ 69” (also Imperat. 22? Ly 9’, ec) pa 
impf. 22?*. Without 4, we have the form 1 go, Nu 23%, Ju rg’, 

2 Ch 2517, The form bap in pause becomes nbibp, the form bp 
becomes mdbp, @. g. nvAs Dt 33%. But also without fe pause we find 
nairip Ju 9° Ket, and npiny v 26° K*th, on which see § 46¢. On 
the other hand m9, nye, my, man is 32" are to be explained ag 
aramaizing forms of the ond plur. fem. ; also for VT v.11 read nvan, 


and for O'IBD v. 12 read m0, 
hy The shortened imperative is found only in verbs 7 “e.g. in Pra 
4 from mp3. The shade of meaning conveyed by the imperatives 
with __ is not always so perceptible asin the cohortative forms of the 
imperfect, but the longer form is frequently emphatic, e.g. D'P rise up, 

nD P up / jFA give, man give up: / 


l Rem. The form ays for NYT, best attested in Pr 24' (where it is taken 
by the Masora as imperat., not: as infin., nyt) is evidently due to the influence 
of the 7 which follows it in close connexion (so Strack, on the analogy of 


Jb 317); for other examples of this change of a to S¢ghol, see above, under d, 
§ 73d, and § 807. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether ae) Ju 9” (from 


nI)) is intended for Nay, and not rather for the common form of the 
imperative Pi‘él N31. In favour of the former explanation it may be urged 
that the imperative mNy (from NY") follows immediately after; in favour of 
the latter, that the ending Ta) with imperatives of verbs j ny, is not found 
elsewhere, and also that here no guttural follows (as in Pr 244). 


§ 49. The Perfect and Imperfect with Waw Consecutive. 


a 1, The use of the two tense-forms, as is shown more fully in the 
Syntax (§§ 106, 107, cf. above, § 47, note on a), is by no means 
restricted to the expression of the past or future. One of the most 
striking peculiarities in the Hebrew consecution of tenses! is the 
phenomenon that, in representing a series of past events, only the first 


1 The other Semitic languages do not exhibit this peculiarity, excepting 
the Phoenician, the most closely related to Hebrew, and of course the 
Moabitish dialect of the MéSa‘ inscription, which is practically identical with 
Old Hebrew. Tt also appears in the inscription of Dt of Hamath (ef. 
Néldeke, ZA. 1908, p. 379) where we find "1" NUN) and I lifted up my hand, 


“JY and he answered me, after a perfect of narration. 


ee. ae 


H 
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verb stands in the perfect, and the narration is continued in the 
imperfect. Conversely, the representation of a series of future events 
begins with the imperfect, and is continued in the perfect. Thus in 
2K 20!, In those days was Hezekiah sick unto death (perf.), and 
Isaiah ... came (imperf.) to him, and said (imperf.) to him, &c. On 
the other hand, Is 7", the Lord shall bring (imperf.) upon thee... 
days, &c., 7", and tt shall come to pass (perf. MM) in that day... 

This progress in the sequence of time, is regularly indicated by 
a pregnant and (called waw consecutive'), which in itself is really only 
a variety of the ordinary waw copulative, but which sometimes (in the 
imperf.) appears with a different vocalization. Further, the tenses 
connected by waw consecutive sometimes undergo a change in the tone 
and consequently are liable also to other variations. 

2. The waw consecutive of the zmperfect is (@) pronounced with ¢ 
Pathuh and a Dages forts in the next letter, as DOP and he killed ; 
before & of the 1st pers. sing. (according to § 22 c) with Qames, as 
Dboys and I killed. Exceptions are, }928) Ez 16" according to the 
Dikduke ha-t’amim, § 71; also MANN 2S 1" according to Qimhi; 
but in Ju 6? M7381 should be read according to Baer, and “S) in both 
places in Ju 20°. Dage¥ forte is always omitted in the preformative 
‘, in accordance with § 20 m. 

(b) When a shortening of the imperfect form is possible (cf. § 48 g). d 
it takes effect, as a rule (but cf. § 51 7), after waw consec., e.g. in 
Hiphil Syps (§ 53 2). The tendency to retract the tone from the 
final syllable is even stronger after wdaw consec. than in the jussive. 
The throwing back of the tone on to the penultima (conditional upon 
its being an open syllable with a long vowel, § 29 @), further involves 
the greatest possible shortening of the vowel of the ultima, since the 
vowel then comes to stand in a toneless closed syllable, e.g. D'P%, juss. 


1 This name best expresses the prevailing syntactical relation, for by waw 
consecutive an action is always represented as the direct, or at least temporal 
consequence of a preceding action. Moreover, itis clear from the above examples, 
that the waw consecutive can only be thus used in immediate conjunction with 
the verb. As soon as waw, owing to an insertion (e.g. a negative), is separated 
from the verb, the imperfect follows instead of the perfect ccnsecutive, the 
perfect instead of the imperfect consecutive. The fact that whole Books (Lev., 
Num., Josh., Jud., Sam., 2 Kings, Ezek., Ruth, Esth., Neb., 2 Chron.) begin 
with the imperfect consecutive, and others (Exod., 1 Kings, Ezra) with waw 
copulative, is taken as a sign of their close connexion with the historical Books 
now or originally preceding them. Cf., on the other hand, the independent 
beginning of Job and Daniel. It is a merely superficial description to call 
the waw consecutive by the old-fashioned name waw conversive, on the ground 
that it always converts tle meaning of the respective tenses into its 
opposite, i.e. according to the old view, the future into the preterite, and 
vice versa, 


nN 


de 


h 
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aa 


$71, § 72 t and aa, § 73 e).' 

In the first pers. sing. alone the retraction of the tone and even the 
reducing of the long vowel in the final syllable (@ to 6, ¢ to é, and then 
to 6andé)are not usual,?at least according to the Masoretic punctuation, 
and the apocope in verbs nS oceurs more rarely ; e.g. always DIPS} (or 
DPN, a merely orthographic difference) and I arose; Miph. DPR 


op, with waw consee. DP and he arose (§ 67 and a, § 68 d, § 69 p, 


arin? 

(but generally written DPX1, implying the pronunciation wa’aqem, 
as DPN! implies wa’aqim); TX) and J saw, more frequently than 
N18), §75¢. On the other hand, the form with final 7__ is often used in 
the 1st pers. both sing. and plur., especially in the later books, e. g. 
nMpwa) and I sent, Gn 32°, 41", 437, Nu 8 (TIAN), as in Ju 6°, 15 2%, 
aud often, probably a sort of compensation for the lost 2); Ju 6”, 
123, 28 22%, wp 3°, 75, go, 119%, Th 1", 19%, Ex 7%, 8%, 9, 
Newer eto. agi ‘ &c.—Sometimes, as in 3°, with a certain 
emphasis of expression, and probably often, as in Ju 10”, AYN 
before &, for euphonic reasons. In Is 8° MPN may have been 
originally intended ; in ¥ 73° OX} and in Jb 30% “N81, In Ez 3° read 
No2Ny or APBD, 


This -) is in meaning a strengthened waw copulative, and resembles in pro- 


nuneiation the form which is retained in Arabic as the ordinary copula (7d).3 
The close connexion of this wd with the following consonant, caused the latter 
in Hebrew to take Daged, especially as a could not have been retained in an 


open syllable. Cf. M1232, D3, mab (for mad), where the prepositions 2 and >, 
and the particle 3, are icaele connected with 7D in the same way (§ 102 k). 


The retraction of the tone also oceurs in such combinations, as in mp (for 
m2 § 102 1).—Tl.e identity of many consecutive forms with jussives ‘of the 


game conjugation must not mislead us into supposing an intimate relation 
between the moods. In the consecutive forms the shortening of the vowel 
(and the retraction of the tone) seems rather to be occasioned solely by the 
strengthening of the preformative syllable, while in the jussives the shorten- 
ing (and retraction) belongs to the character of the form. 


3. The counterpart of waw consecutive of the zmperfect is waw 
consecutive of the perfect, by means of which perfects are placed as 


1 The plural forms in f} also occur less frequently after wavw consecutive ; cf., 
however, fia*5 Ju 8}, 1118, Am 63, Ez 44%, Dt 41, 5. The 2nd fem. sing. in 
j*_— never occurs after wdaw consecutive. 

* In the ist plur. WOYa) Neh 4° is the only instance in which the vowel 


remains unreduced (ef. DWN, i.o. aw, 4° Keth.; Qeré ayia). On the 


treatment of the tone in the imperfect, imperative, and nauitive Niph‘al, see 
§ 51 2. 

3 In usage the Hebrew waw does duty fur the Arabic fa (waw apodosis, see 
§ 143 @) as well as wa. 
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the sequels in the future to preceding actions or events regarded as 
incomplete at the time of speaking, and therefore in the imperfect, 
imperative, or even participle. This waw is in form an ordinary waéw 
copulative, and therefore shares its various vocalization (3, 3,1, as 2K 7%, 
and }); e.g. MO, after an imperfect, &c., and so it happens=and it 
will happen. It has, however, the effect, in certain verbal forms, of 
shifting the tone from the penultima, generally on to the ultima, e.g. 
m0 I went, consecutive form ‘ADDN and f will go, Ju 1°, where it is 
co-ordinated with another perfect consecutive, which again is the con- 
secutive to an imperative. See further on this usage in § 112. 


As innumerable examples show, the Qanes of the first syllable is retained @ 
in the strong perf. consec. Qal, as formerly before the tone, so now in the 
secondary tone, and theretore necessarily takes Metheg. On the other hand, 
the 6 of the second syllable in verbs middle 6 wpon losing the tone necessarily 


becomes 6, e.g. ab Ex 1833, 


The shifting forward of the tone after the wdw consecutive of the perfect is, hk 
however, not consistently carried out. It is omitted—(«) always in the 


Ist pers. pl., e.g. SIA Gn 34/6; (b) regularly in Hiph‘il before the afformatives 
He and 1, see § 5373 and (c) in many cases in verbs wd and 1”3, almost 
always in ne ist sing. of x5 Jer 29/4), and in ns if the Ee of the 


2nd syllable is i, Ex 17%, 26467107. Ju 676, &c., except in Qal (only Lv 248, 
before &) and the 2nd sing. masc. of Hiph‘il-forms before 8, Nu 208, Dé 203, 


1$ 158, 2 K 13)7; similarly in Pi‘él before &, Ex 25°4, Jer 274. On the other 
hand the tone is generally moved forward if the second syllable has é (in 
Na) Gn 27?° &e., in a5 Ex 4of, Jer 33°, Ez 327); but cf. also ON Ly 19)4-53 
and frequently, always before the counter-tone, Jo 421, y igi : "With a in 
the penultima the form is ONY Is 14, and probably also OND Jer 27, 332, 


1 § 10? with little Teli*a, a Rostpositive accent, 
But before a following & the ultima mostly bears the tone on phonetic l 


grounds, e.g. “by FIND Gn 61, Ex 31%, Ze (by the side of MN), &e. (ef, 
however, Oxi, before N, Gn 171°, Jer 777, Ez 36") ; “NS mon Ju 616, ef, 
Ex 2511, Lv24° (but also “AX AY Lv 257), Likewise, before n, Am 8°, and y, 
e.g. Gn 26°, 271%, Lv 26% (cf., however, yoy ‘MND, Ez 3871) ; on verbs 9”, 
see § 67 k and ee. 
(a) The tone always keeps its place when such a perfect stands in pause, 12 
e.g. nya) Dt 64, 1115; FAWN Is 144, Ju 48; sometimes even in the lesser 
Tr te Tv tar Gas 
pause, as Dt 228, Ez 3%6, 1 S 298 (where see Driver), with Zageph qaton; and 
frequently also inimediately before a tone-syllable (according to § 29 e), as in 
ma nAaw™ Dt 1734, Ez 1438, 1722, Am 147-1012__but also a) ApE'M Dt 211, 2334, 
4", 1K 548, 


1 The irregularity in the tone of these perfects manifestly results from 
following conflicting theories, not that of Ben Asher alone. 


a 


b 


c 
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§ 50. The Participle. 


1. Qal has both an active paiticiple, called Pé'el from its form (>yB), 
and a passive, Pa‘l (Dy)! 


Paul is generally regarded as a survival of a passive of Qal, which still 
exists throughout in Arabic, but has been lost in Hebrew (see, however, § 52 e), 
just as in Aramaic the passives of Piel and Hiph‘tl are lost, except in the 
participles. But instances of the form gutfal are better regarded as remnants 


of the passive participle Qal (see § 52 s), so that )3~B must be considered as 
an original verbal noun; cf. Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 173 ff. 

2. In the intransitive verbs mid. e and mid. 0, the form of the 
participle active of Qal coincides in form with the 3rd sing. of the 
perfect, e.g. 12" sleeping, from }2*; 73} (only orthographically different 
from the perf. 13°) fearing; cf. the formation of the participle in 
Niph‘al, § 51 a. On the other hand, the participle of verbs mid. a 
takes the form UP (so even from the transitive N2¥ to hate, part. NI”). 
The 6 of these forms has arisen through an obscuring of the @, and is 
therefore unchangeable, cf.§9q. The form bop (with a changeable 
Qames in both syllables), which would correspond to the forms 
and 13‘, is only in use as a noun, cf. § 844 f The formation of the 
participle in Peel, Hiph‘il, and Hithpa‘él follows a different method. 

8. Participles form their feminine (now or nobp) and their plural 
like other nouns (§ 80 e, § 84% 7, 8, § 94). 


d= Rem. 1. From the above it follows, that the @ of the form ra is lengthened 


from d, and consequently changéable (e.g. fem. 1") sand that theo of Spb en 


the other hand is obscured frem an unchangeable 4.1 In Arabic the verbal 
adjective of the form qdtil corresponds to the form gafél, and the part. gatil to 
gétél. In both cases, therefore, theé of the second syllable is lengthened from i, 


and is consequently changeable (e. g. bpp, plur. p Pop ; 23, constr. pl. "19); 


€ ON ¥ 16°, instead of the form gésél, is an anomaly; it is possible, how- 


ever, that 3]DiM (incorrectly written fully) is intended (cf. 2.2D 2 K 8%), or 
even the imperfect Hiph‘il of 310%. The form DS in Is 29}*, 385 appears te 
stand for AD‘, but most probably the Masora here (as certainly in Di" Ec 13*) 
intends the 3rd sing. imperf. Hiph., for which the better form would be 
FDI ; Senin 1 Ch 275°, being a proper name and a foreign word, need not 
be considered.—732& (constr. state of TaX), with @ in the second syllable, 
occurs in Dt 3228 (ef. moreover, §65d). On pbin Is 417 (for odin), see § 29/f,. 


2, A form like the pass. ptep. Paul, but not to be confused with it, is 
sometimes found from intransitive verbs, to denote an inherent quality, e.g. 
PION faithful ; WIN desperate, Jer 1518, &e. ; MOD trustful, Is 268, ¥ 1127; Diyy 


strong ; “IY drunken, Is 5177; and even from transitive verbs, TN handling, 
Ct 3°; WII mindful, p 103}!; yi knowing, Is 53°; ef. § 84% m. 


1 The constr. st. DX) in the formula M1. DN3, the word (properly the 


whispering) of the Lord, &e., is always written defectively. 
2 Cf. Vollers, ‘Das Qatil-partizipium,’ in ZA. 1903, p. 312 ff. 
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BR, Versa DerivaTiva, OR DERIVED CoNJUGATIONS. 
§ 51. Niph‘al. 


1. The essential characteristic of this conjugation consists in a @ 
prefix’ to the stem. This exists in two forms: (a) the (probably 
original) prepositive nd, as in the Hebrew perfect and participle, 
although in the strong verb the @ is always attenuated to %: 20/2 for 
original nd-gdtal, paiticiple Sep, infinitive absolute sometimes binpo; 
(b) the (later) proclitic 7m (as in all the forms of the corresponding 
Arabic conjugation vil. ¢ngdtdld), found in the imperfect 2! for 
yingatél, in the imperative and infinitive construct, with a secondary 
n added, bypn (for hingatél), and in the infinitive absolute Sppn The 
inflexion of NipA‘al is perfectly analogous to that of Qal. 


The features of Niph‘al are accordingly in the perfect and participle the b 
prefixed Nin, in the imperative, infinitive, and imperfect, the DageS in the 
first radical. These characteristics hold good also for the weak verb. In 
the case of an initial guttural, which, according to § 22 b, cannot take Dage$ 
forte, the omission of the strengthening invariably causes the lengthening of 
the preceding vowel (see § 63 h). 

2. As regards its meaning, Niph‘al bears some resemblance to the C 
Gieek middle voice, in being—(a) primarily reflexive of Qal, e.g. ynp3 
to thrust oneself (against), YOY) to take heed to oneself, dvddocec Gat, 
“WAD) to hide oneself, OND) to redeem oneself; cf. also 1)Y1 to answer for 
oneself. Equally characteristic of Niph‘al is its frequent use to express 
emotions which react upon the mind; DM) to trouble oneself, NIN) to 
sigh (to bemoan oneself, cf. ddvpecOar, lamentari, contristari); as well 
as to express actions which the subject allows to happen to himself, 
or to have an effect upon himself (Niph‘al tolerativum), e. g. Y17 to 
search, to inquire, Niph. to allow oneself to be inquired of, Is 65’, 
Ez 14°, &c.; so the Niph. of 83 to find, ID’ to warn, to correct, 
Jer 6%, 3138, &c. 

(b) It expresses reciprocal or mutual action. e.g. 13% to speak, Niph. d 
to speak to one another; BEY to judge, Niph. to go to law with one 
another; /'¥ to counsel, Niph. to take counsel, cf. the middle and 
deponent verbs Bovrder Oar (Y¥'2), pdyerbar (BN>3), altercari, luctari 
(718) to strive with one another) proeliari. 

(c) It has also, like Hithpa‘él (§ 54 f) and the Greek middle, the ¢ 
meaning of the active, with the addition of to oneself (sili), for one- 

1 Cf. A. Rieder, De linguae Hebr. verbis, quae vocantur derivata nifal et hitpacl, 
Gumbinnen (Progr. des Gymn.), 1884, a list of all the strong Niph‘al forms 
(81) and Hithpa‘él forms (36) in the Old Testament; and especially M. Lambert, 


‘L’emploi du Nifal en Hébreu,’ REJ. 41, 196 ff. 
3 See Philippi in ZDMG. 1886, p. 650, and Barth, ibid. 1894, p. 8 f. 
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self, e.g. davis to ask (something) for oneself (1 8 20°, Neh 13°), ef. 
airotpal ce todro, évdvcacbat yitava, to put on (oneself) a tunic. 

- (d) In consequence of a looseness of thought at an early period of 
the language, Miph‘al comes finally in many cases to represent the 
passive' of Qal, e. g. WD to bear, Niph. to be born; %=P2 to bury, Niph. 
to be buried. In cases where Qal is intransitive in meaning, or is not 
used, Viph‘al appears also as the passive of Pr'él and Hiph’il, e.g. 723 
to be in honour, Pi'al to honour, Niph. to be honoured (as well as Pu‘al 
733); 793 Pi‘él to conceal, Hiph. to destroy, Niph. passive of either. 
In such cases Niphial may again coincide in meaning with Qal (nbn 
Qal and Niph. éo be 77) and even take an accusative. 


Examples of denominatives are, ‘I3}3 to be born a male, Ex 341° (from “W3t; 
but probably 133) should here be read) ; 25) cordatum fieri, Jb 1139 (from 
353 cor); doubtless also 22} to obtain children, Gn 16%, 30%. 


}, The older grammarians were decidedly wrong in representing Niph‘al simply 
as the passive of Qal; for Niph‘al has (as the frequent use of its imperat. shows), 
in no respect the character of the other passives, and in Arabic a special 
conjugation (‘ingdtalé) corresponds to it with a passive of its own. Moreover, 
the forms mentioned in § 52 ¢ point to a differently formed passive of Qal.— 


The form sN}3 Is 593, La 4!', is not to be regarded as a passive of Niph‘al, 
but with Kénig and Cheyne as a forma mixta, in the sense that the punctuators 
intended to combine two optional readings, NI, perf. Niph., and Ni, perf. 


Pu‘al {cf. also Wright, Compar. Gramm., p. 224]. Although the passive use of 
Niph‘al was introduced at an early period, and became tolerably common, it 
_ is nevertheless quite secondary to the reflexive use. 


2 Rem.1. The infin. absol. 7iDP) is connected in form with the perfect, to 
which it bears the same relation as Sinp to byp in Qal, the 6 in the second 
syllable being obscured from an original 4. Examples are, DD) Gn 319; 
php: Ju 11%; 2RwWI 1S 20628, all in connexion with the perfect. 

Examples of the form Sian (in connexion with imperfects) are, jan Jer 
3245 box Ly 738; once UI Ez 143, where, perhaps, the subsequent UTIN 
has led to the substitution of & for 1.—Moreover, the form Sppn is not 


infrequently used also for the infin. absol.,? e.g. Ex 228, Nu 15%, Dé 47,1 K 
20%, On the other hand, 13112 should simply be read for the wholly 


abnormal 1D y 68% (commonly explained as being intended to correspond 


in sound with the subsequent 9M, but probably a ‘forma mixta’, combining 
the readings 5)13713 and 139). 


~ 


h 


=. 


1 Cf. Halfmann, Beitriige zur Syntax der hebriiischen Sprache, 1. Stiick, Wittenb., 
1888, 2. St. 1892 (Gymn.-Programm), statistics of the Niph‘al (Pu‘al, Hoph‘al, 
and qitil) forms at different periods of the language, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the meaning of Niph. and its relation to the passive ; the selection 
of periods is, however, very questionable from the standpoint of literary 
criticism. : 

2 But, like Sepa, only in connexion with imperfects, except Jer 7% Barth 
is therefore right in describing (Nominalbildung, p. 74) both forms as later 
analogous formations (in addition to the original Semitic Sinp), intended 


to assimilate the infinitive to the imperfect which it strengthens. 
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Elision of the 7 after prepositions is required by the Masora in Dylan Pr l 
2417 (fer “2i12); 3773 Ez 26) and yA La 21; also in aie ny Ex 103 


(niaydy ; 3474, Dt 4m, Ts 11? (IND); in verbs VP Tb 338° (rid ): It is, how- 


ever, extremely doubtful whether the infin. Qal of the Kethibh is net rather 
intended in all these examples; i¢ certainly is se in La 2, ef. y 615, 


2. Instead ef the Sere in the ultima of the imperfect, Pathak often occurs 774 
in pause, e.g. DD71 Gn 218; ef. Ex 3117, 2S 1235 (with final &); 172 (with 
P); Jon 1° (with 9); yee § 29 ¢g. In the 2nd and 3rd pine fem, Pathak pre- 
dominates, e.g. ANA Is 05)"; Sere occurs only in ngiyn Ru 135, from )y, 
and hence, with ee of the doubling, for maya ; ef. even AERA Is 601. — 
With Nin paragogicum (see § 47 m) in the and an: 3rd plur. mise. are found, 
TDD, pOnen, &c., in pause pond, mwa, &e.; but Jb 197! (cf. 2474) 
pasm 

3. When the imperfect, the infinitive (in @), or the imperative is followed 71 
in close connexien by a monosylable, or by a werd with the tone en the first 
syllable, the tone is, as a rule (but ef. UN PAN) Gn 32%), shifted back from 


the ultima to the penultima, while the ultima, which thus loses the tene, 
takes S‘ghol instead of Sere; e.g. M2 bya Ez 33'?; 35 ny Gn 252; in the 
imperative, 13°.—So always WP aici (since 7 counts as one eyclable) Gn 
24% &c., cf. 1 S197; and even with Pathad in the ultima, yos aA Jb 184 
(but ef. pdx wy 28 2114), Although in iselated cases (e.g. Gn 327, Ezr 


$3) the tene is not thrown back, in spite of a tene-syllable following, the 
retraction has become usual] in certain forms, even when the next word 


begins with a toneless syllable ; especially after } consec., e. g. “NE Gn 7%; 
ond" Nu 21) and frequently, 7103) 253; and always so in the Phe cties 


wv Ex 2371, Jb 3671, and (before Metheg of the counter-tone) Dt 24°, 2 K 6% 


On the aveidance of pausal-forms in the imperative (Am 2)? with Sillug, Ze 
21. with Athnak), and imperfect (Pr 241, &c.), see § 29 0, and note; on the 


other hand, always pba, bp, &e. 

In the imperative, Yap), for WIP, with the rejection of the initial 7 O 
eccurs in Is 43°, and in Joel 4" in pause WAP) (ef. nd3 Jer 50°) ; but in these 
examples either the reading or the explanation is doubtful. The 2nd sing. 
imperat. of yar v2 is always (with a paragogicum) ) nyaen swear io me, 
Ga 2173, &e. (also % AYIA Gn 4733, 1 S 3025), 

4. For the Ist sing. at the imperfect, the form Spee is as frequent as SopN ,pP 
e. g. WAN I shail be inquired of, Ez 143; YAWN I will swear, Gn 2174; ef. 162, 
Nu 23)5, Ez 206, and se always in the cehortative, e. g. MOPIN I will avenge 
me, Is 1%; cf. 1S 127, Ez 262, and in the impf. Niph. of VD (§ 69 t). The 


Babylonian punctuation admits only i under the preforinative of the Ist 


person. 


§ 52. Peel and Pu'ul. 


1. The characteristic of this conjugation consists in the strengthening ¢& 
of the middle radical. From the simple stem gatal (cf. § 43 5) the 
form DWP (cf. the Arabic couj. 11. gatédld@) would naturally follow as 
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the perfect of the active (Prél). The Pathah of the first syllable is, 
however, with one exception (see m), always attenuated to % in the 
perfect. In the second syllable, @ has been retained in the majority of 
cases, so that the conjugation should more correctly be called Pi'al; but 
very frequently ' this é also is attenuated to 7, which is then regularly 
lengthened to @, under the influence of the tone. Cf. in Aram. °8?; 
but in Biblical Aramaic almost always Sw, On the three cases in 
which d before a final \ or D has passed into S*ghdl, see below, 1.— 
Hence, for the 3rd sing. masc. perfect, there arise forms like 728, 
95, wap; 33, IBD, &c.— Before afformatives beginning with a con- 
sonant, however, d is always retained, thus npBP, pADEP, 1585p, &e. 
In the tnfinitives (absol. YP, obscured from gattal ; constr. 9 8), 
amperfect (Ou), imperative (Sup), and participle (byp%) the original 
d of the first syllable reappears throughout. The vocal Swd of the 
preformatives is weakened from a short vowel; cf. the Arabic 
imperfect yuqdttil, participle miqattil. 

b The passive (Pu‘al) is distinguished by the obscure vowel %, or 
very rarely 6, in the first syllable, and @ (in pause @) always in the 
secoud. In Arabic, also, the passives are formed throughout with 
in the first syllable. The inflexion of both these conjugations is 
analogous to that of Qal. 

Cc Rem.1. The preformative D, which in the remaining conjugations also is 
the prefix of the participle, is probably connected with the interrogative or 
indefinite (cf. § 37) pronoun "1D quis? quicunque (fem. i.e. neuter, MD); cy § Ske. 


2. The Dage’ forte, which according to the above is characteristic of the 
whole of Pi‘él and Pu‘al, is often omitted (independently of verbs middle guttural, 


§ 64 d) when the middle radical has 5¢wdé under it (cf. § 20 m), e.g. nny for 
Anew Ez 1717; mMv/pA 2 Ch 1535 (but in the imperatire always WD 1S 287, 

&e. i. and so always in wn praise. The vocal character of the Sew nie 
the litera dagessanda is sometimes in such cases (according to § 10 h) expressly 
emphasized by its taking the form of a Hafeph, as in and Gn 2°, with __ 


owing to the influence of the preceding u, cf, DYE for ibys, &e.; Gn gl, Ju 


1616, In the ¢mperfect and participle the Swd ander the preformatives (Hateph- 
Pathah under & in the 1st sing. imperfect) serves at the same time as a character- 


istic of both conjugations (Gn 26141), 
€ 3. According to the convincing suggestion of Béttcher? (Ausfithrliches 
Lehrbuch, § 904 ff. and § 1022), many supposed perfects of Pu‘al are in reality 


1 So in all verbs which end in Nan, and in almost all which end in Lamed 
(Olsh. p. 538). Barth is probably right in supposing (ZDMG. 1894, p. 1 ff.) 
that the vowels of the strengthened perfects have been influenced by the 
imperfect. 

, 2 As Mayer Lambert observes, the same view was already expressed by Ibn 

Ganal (see above, § 3d) in the Kitab el-luma‘, p. 161. Cf. especially Barth, 
‘Das passive Qal und seine Participien,’ in the Festschrift zum Jubildum Hildes- 
heimer (Berlin, 1890), p. 145 ff. 
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passives of Qal. He reckons as such all those perfects, of which the Pi‘él (which 
ought to express the corresponding active) is either not found at all, or only 


(as in the ease of bs) with a different meaning, and which form their 
tmperfect from another conjugation, generally Niph‘al. Such perfects are the 
quttal form of the stems 52 (imperfect sSNA Is 179), WEN FIND, by, Ws, 
np, TAY, baw), OW, UY. Barth (see below) adds to the list the apparent 
Pu'al-perfects of (DN, 312, AN, AYN, NID, NA, By, AWY, ANT, and of verbs 
with middle “ (hence with @ of the first syllable lengthened to 5), 7,00 
Tb 35 [AMM, see § 67 m], YAY, PA, IW, VID, NP, FW; also the infinitives 
absolute iin} inh Is 593. In these cases there is no need to assume any 
error on the part of the punctuators; the sharpening of the second radical 
may have taken place in order to retain the characteristic % of the first 
syllable (ef. Arab. qgitild as passive of gétdéld), and the a of the second syllable 
is in accordance with the vocalization of all the other passives (see § 39 Sf). 
Cf. § 52s and § 53 u. 

2. The fundamental idea of Pré, to which all the various shades 
of meaning in this conjugation may be referred, is to busy oneself 
eagerly with the action indicated by the stem. ‘This intensifying of 
the idea of the stem, which is outwardly expressed by the strengthening 
of the second radical, appears in individual cases as—(a) a strengthen- 
ing and repetitzon of the action (cf. the intensive and iterative nouns with 
the middle radical strengthened, § 84°),! e. g. POY to laugh, Pr él to jest, 
to make sport (to laugh repeatedly) ; bev to ask, Pi'él to beg ; hence 
when an action has reference to many, e. g. 122 to bury (a person) 
Gn 23%, Piel to bury (many) 1 K 11°, and often so in Syr. and Arab. 
Other varieties of the intensive and iterative meaning are, e. g. MNB to 
open, Pi‘él to loose; BD to count, Pi‘él to recount: [cf. 303, 3YN, 127, 
NBT, van, VAN; anXD, nyID]. 


The eager pursuit of an action may also consist in urging and & 


causing others to do the same. Hence P7‘él has also—(b) a causative 
sense (like Hiph‘i?), e.g. mip) to learn, Piél to teach. It may often be 
turned by such phrases as to permit to, to declare or hold as (the declara- 
tive Pe), to help to, e.g. 10 to cause to live, PAY to declare innocent, 
1° to help in child-bearing. 

(c) Denominatives (see § 38 b) are frequently formed in this conju- 
gation, and generally express a being occupied with the object 
expressed by the noun, either to form or to make use of it, e.g. 13? 
to make a nest, to nest (from }P), “BY to throw dust, to dust (from 79¥), 


1 Analogous examples, in which the strengthening of a letter has likewise 
an intensive force, are such German words as reichen, recken (Iing. to reach, to 
rack) ; streichen (stringo), strecken: ef, Strich (a stroke), Strecke (a@ stretch); wacker 
from wachen; others, in which it has tho causative sense, are slechen, stecken ; 
wachen (watch), wecken (wake); TéAAw to bring to an end (cf. the stem Tédw to end, 
in rédos, TEAEwW) 5 yevydw to beget, from the stem yéva to come into being (cf. yévos). 


f 


h 
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13¥ to gather the clouds toaether (from }3¥), vides to divide in three parts, 
or to do a thing for the third time (from wow) ; probably also 135 
to speak, from 133 a word. Or again, the denominative may express 
taking away, injuring, &c., the object denoted by the noun (privative 
Pre, cf. our to skin, to behead, to bone), e.g. VW, from WW to 
root out, to extirpate, 131 prop. to injure the tail (A), hence to rout 
the rear of an army, to attack it; aad to ravish the heart; iW" to 
remove the ashes (7), NOM to fies from sin (SDM), DSY to eal any 
one’s bones (Dyp ; ; ef. in the same sense, 073 from p73); YD to lop the 
boughs, Is 10% (from *'YD a bough). Some words are clearly denomina- 
tives, although the noun from which they are derived is no longer 
found, e.g. °2D to stone, to pelt with stones (also used in this sense in 
Qal), and to remove stones (from a field), to clear away stones; cf. our 
to stone, used also in the sense of taking out the stones from fruit. 
The meaning of the passive (Pu‘al) follows naturally from the 
above, e.g. WPA Piel to seek, Pu'al to be sought. 
2 In Pra the literal, concrete meaning of the verb has sometimes been 


retained, when Qal has acquired a figurative sense, e.g. ma, Pi‘él to uncover, 
38 a 


Qal to reveal, also to emigrate, i.e. to make the land bare. 
/: ~ Also with an intransitive sense Pi‘ occurs as an intensive form, but only 
in poetic language, e.g. ANN in Pi‘él to be broken in pieces, Jer 51°; IMB to 


tremble, Is 5118, Pr 2814; 7137 to be drunken, Is 34°75 [OY fo be few, Ee 125] ; but 
in Is 48°, 601! instead of the Pi‘él of MND the Niph‘al is certainly to be read, 
with Cheyne. 


J Rem. 1. The (more frequent) form of the perfect with Pathah in the second 
syllable appears especially before Maqgeph (Ke 9**, 12°) and in the middle of 
sentences in continuous discourse, but at the end of the sentence (in pause) 


the form with Sere is more common. Cf. baa Is 497 with baa Jos 4}4, Est 3}; 

nbn Ez 33° with br Ee 9}; yp 2 K 86 with yp y 1294; but Qames never 
appears in this pausal form. ‘The 3rd sing. fem. in pause is always of the form 
pep, except AYap Mi’; the ard plur. always as wip; the 2nd and 1st sing. 


and Ist plur. of course as nbisp mdep  RDED (but always ‘M134 and 79), 
sp Bp. In the 37rd sing. ‘perf. 334 i "peak, B23 to pardon, and DDD to wash 
clothes (also DDD Gn 49!) take Stghil, but become in pause 23, DAD Q 819%) ; 
the pausal form of 48D does not occur. 

mM  Pathah in the first syllable (as in Aramaic and Arabic) occurs only onee, 
Gn 415), *3U75 he made me forget, to emphasize more clearly the play on the 

name WIND, 

Mm 2. In ‘the imperfect (and jussive Ju 16%), infinitive, and imperative Pi'el (as also 
in Hithpa‘ét) the Sere in the final syllable, when followed by Maggeph, is 
usually shertened into S*ghdl, e.g. ibe vipa he sceks for himself, Is 407° ; ‘S-uinp 


sanctify unto me, Ex 13%. Pausal-furms with ee anal instead oot Sere, as ny 
’ 3°: ’ 


owe rhe origin to some particular school of Masoretes, and are wrongly 
accepted by Baer; cf. the analogous cases in § 75 2 and hk. If the final 
syllable of the imperfect Piel has Pathah (before a guttural or 4), it remains 
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even in pause; cf. § 29s and 65e In the ist sing. imperfect the e-sound 
occurs in two words for Hafeph-Pathah, under tha preformative &; TUR 


Ly 2683, Ez 52, 12!* and DyoN) Ze 714 (in accordance with § 23 A). —Befure 
the full plural ending } (see § 47 m) the Sere is retained in pause, e.g AP a) 
y 58? (but Gn 3270 pa), cf. 2 K 619, Dt 123; so before Sillug y 583, Jb 211 
and even before Zageph gaton Dt 75, Instead of mapepn, forms like nadir 
are also found, e.g. Is 36, 1318, in both cases before a sibilant and in pause. 
Also 335 ¥ 55!9 occurs as the 2nd sing. imperative (probably an intentional 
imitation of the sound of the preceding yba) and 3p (for garrabh) Ez 3737. 

3. The infinite absolute of Pitt has sometimes the special form binp given in O 
the paradigm, e.g. AD? castigando, y 1188; ef. Ex 2139, 1 K 19! (from a verb 
x”) ; y 40? (from a verb ny ; but much more frequently the form of the 
infinitive construct (20>) is used instead. The latter has also, in exceptional 
cases, the form Sip (with dattenuated to? as in the perfect), o.g.in 1Ch§8 INDY ; 
perhaps also (if not a substantive) WWp Jer 4 ; and for the sake of assonance 
even for infinitive absolute in 2S 126 (AYN: yi). On the other hand, pbyi 
Dt 3255 and A374 Jer 5}5 are better regarded as substantives, while 12 Ex 6%, 
Nu 3}, Dt 4% (in each case after dy), Ho 1? (after nbn), in all of which 


places it is considered by Kénig (after Qimhi) to be infinitive construct, is really 
perfect of Pi‘él. 


The infinitive construct Pit, with the fem. ending (cf. § 45 d), occurs in p 
MID? Lv 2678 ; ala}; y 1471; with M of the fem, before a suffix APIs Ez 1682, 


On ‘the verbal nouns after the form of the Aram. inf. Pa‘il cabwp), s see § 84% e, 

Instead of the abnormal EDN (so Baer, Is 62°) as ptep. Pi‘el, read “DNID 
with ed. Mant. and Ginsburg. 

4. In Pu‘al 6 is sometimes found instead of % in the initial syllable, e.g. q 
D'ANID dyed red, Ex 255, &c., Na 24, cf. 37 ATW ; Ez 164, ¥ 727, 8011. According 
to Baer’ 8 reading also in snyan y¥ 624, and so also Ben Aer, but Ben Naphtali 
nsIn. It is merely an orthographic licence when % is written fully, e.g. 

aby J Ju 1829, 

5. As infinitive absolute of Pu'al we find 33) Gn 40',—No instance of the inf. 7 
constr. occurs in the strong verb in Pu‘al; from ai with suffix iniay y 1321, 

6. A few examples occur of the. participle Pu‘al without the preformative (9); 8 
2.8. ODN Ex 3?5 TDW (for Th¥) Ju 13%; mpd 2K 2; MyD Is 542. These 


participles are distinguished from the perfect (as in Niph‘al) by the 4 of the final 
syllable. For other examples, see Is 30%, Ec 9}? (where Dwi, according to 


§ 20 n, stands for ou =D) 5 but, according to the Masora, not Ez 261", since 
mbpaa as Mil'él can only be the perfect, The rejection of the 1) may be favoured 
by | an initial 13, as in Is 18?:7 (but also TWD) 5 Pr a5}9 (where, however, read 
NWin) ; ; So also in the participle Pi'él {NID Ex 777, 9? (always after DN, but ef. 
also DIN Jer 13!°, where, however, DYNHT =D N7 is to be read, with 
Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 264 f.) and m0 Zp yt ‘(and Is 815%), Notice, 
however, Barth’s suggestion (Nominalbildung, p. 273) that, as the active of 
forms like 2X only occurs in Qal, they are perfect participles of former 


passives of Qal (sce e), and in Jer 13!%, 2382, perfect participles of Pi‘sl.—On 
YEN Ez 45, see § 65 d. 
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§ 53. Hiph‘tl and Hoph‘al. 
@ 1. The characteristic of the active (Hiph‘il) is a prefixed 3 (on its 


origin see § 55 1) in the perfect 7 (with the d@ attenuated to 7, as in 
Prél), which forms a closed syllable with the first consonant of the 
stem. The second syllable of the perfect had also originally an 4; 
ef. the Arabic conj. Iv. ’agtdld, and in Hebrew the return of the 
Pathak in the 2nd and rst pers. mpOpn, &c. After the attenuation of 
this é to 2, it ought by rule to have been lengthened to é in the tone- 
syllable, as in Aramaic bape , beside bypn in Biblical Aramaic. Instead 
of this, however, it is always replaced in the strong verb by 7,! \_, 
but sometimes written defectively —; cf. § gg. Similarly in the 
infinitive construct DED, and in the imperfect and _ participle bpp 
and Dyn, which are syncopated from bwapay and bop 5 S22 346, 
The corresponding Arabic forms (jugtil and mugtil) point to an 
original % in the second syllable of these forms. In Hebrew the regular 
lengthening of this % to é appears in the strong verb at least in the 
jussive and in the imperfect consecutive (see n), as also in the zmperative 
of the 2nd sing. masc. (see 7) ; on nop, nybtipn ef. § 26 p. On the 
return of the original @ in the second syllable of the Jmperat., Jussive, 
&c , under the influence of a guttural, cf.§ 65 f. 

b In the passive (Hoplal) the preformative is pronounced with an 
obscure vowel, whilst the second syllable has d (in pause 4), as its 
characteristic, thus :—Perf. DDpA or DOPR, Imperf. 202 (syncopated 
from 28pN) or DOR, Part. bop or OP (from bypny) ; but the 
infinitive absolute has the form 5¥P7. 

Thus the characteristics of both conjugations are the 7 preformative in the 
perfect, imperative, and infinitive; in the imperfect and participle Hiph‘tl, Pathah 
under the preformatives, in the Hoph‘al 6 or %. 

c 2. The meaning of Hiphil is primarily, and even more frequently 
than in Prél (§ 52 9), causative of Qal, e.g. 8¥° to go forth, Hiph. to 
bring forth, to lead forth, to draw forth ; WP to be holy, Hiph. to sanctify. 
Under the cawsative is also included (as in Prél) the declarative sense, 
e.g. PIT to pronounce just; YW] to make one an evil doer (to pro- 
nounce guilty); cf. Wpy, in Hiph'‘tl, Jb 9”, to represent as perverse. If 
Qal has already a transitive meaning, Hiph‘tl then takes two accusatives 
(see § 117 cc). In some verbs, Peéi and Hiph‘il occur side by side in 
the same sense, e.g. T28 periit, Piel and Hiph‘il, perdidit ; as a rule, 


1 This i may have been transferred originally from the imperfects of verbs 
7’, as a convenient means of distinction between the indicative and jussive, 
to the imperfect of the strong verb and afterwards to the whole of Hiph‘il; 80 
Stade, Philippi, Praetorius, ZAW. 1883, p. 52 f. 
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however, only one of these two conjugations is in use, or else they 
differ from one another in meaning, e.g. 122 gravem esse, Pi'él to 
honour, Hiph’il to bring to honour, also to make heavy. Verbs which 
are intransitive in Qal simply become transitive in H7ph‘il, e.g. 102 
to bow oneself, Hiph. to bow, to bend. 

Among the ideas expressed by the causative and transitive are included, 
moreover, according to the Hebrew point of view (and that of the Semitic 
languages in general, especially Arabic), a series of actions and ideas, which 
we have to express by periphrasis, in order to understand their being repre- 
sented by the Hiph‘il-form. To these inwardly transitive or intensive Hiph‘ils 
belong: (a) Hiph‘il stems which express the obtaining or receiving of a 


concrete or abstract quality. (In the following examples the Qal stems are 
given, for the sake of brevity, with the addition of the meaning which—often 


together with other meanings—belongs to the Hiph‘il.) Thus baN, am, YS, 
P18 to be bright, to shine (to give forth brightness); opposed to WN to become 
dark ; YON, VDA, PIN to be strong (to develop strength), FOY to be weak; FAN 
to be long (to acquire length) ; MIA to be kigh; DIN to be in tumult, PY tocry out, 
YI, [I to make u noise, to exult ; abn to sprout (to put forth shoots), ef. FMD to 
bloom, IY, Pr? to overflow ; WIN, AWM, MID, MOY to be silent (silentium facere, 
Pliny); PMD to be sweet ; nby to have success ; Says fo be low; DIN to become red, 
rad to become white. 


(b) Stems which express in Hiph‘il the entering into a certain condition and, 
further, the being in the same: OX to become firm, to trust in; WNA to become 


stinking ; “IN to become boiling, to boil over ; nbn to become ill; DM to come to want; 
TIN to become hot ; WA to become dry, to become ashamed ; “M1 to attain superiority ; 
}2D to become familiar ; WY, PIP fo become awake ; nwip to become hard; YI, py 
to become quiet (to keep quiet) ; DOW to be astonished. The Hiph‘il forms of some 
verbs of motion constitute a variety of this class: WI fo draw near; ap to 
come near 3 PIN to withdraw far of (all these three are besides used as causatives) ; 
DIP to come before, 


(c) Stems which express action in some particular direction : NON to err; 
pbn to flatter (to act smoothly) ; 10% to act well, to do good; D3 to act foolishly, 
DY to act wisely; DIY to act craftily; YI¥ to act submissively ; YY, YW to act 


wickedly, godlessly ; nn, AVN to act corruptly, abominably ; novi to act peacefully, 
to be at peace, to be submissire. 

Further, there are in Hiph'il a considerable number of denominatives which 
express the bringing out, the producing of a thing, and so are properly regarded 


read, as in Neh 77); 123 to bring forth a firstborn; DW) to cause to rain; YN to 
produce seed ; f1)* (Hiph'tl 431) to go to the right, cf. Sx to go to the left; DID 
to get or to have hoofs; JP to get or to have horns ; boys to ‘produce abortion ; bei to 
become snow-white ; ow to grow fat; WW to put forth roots, &e.; so also according 
to the ordinary acceptation IDNA Is 198, they have become stinking, from NI 
stinking or stench, with retention of the & prosthetic, § 19 m (but see below, p). 


1 The same ideas are also paraphrased by the verb ney (to make), e.g. to 


make fat, for, to produce fat upon his body, Jb 1527; to make fruit, to make 
boanches, for, to put forth, to yield, Jb14°, Ho 87, ef. the Lat. corpus, robur, 
sobolem, divitias facere, and the Ital. far corpo, far forze, far frutto. 
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Ofa different kind are the denominatives from: [IN (scarcely to prick up the 
ears, but) to act with the ears, to hear; ef. JW to move the tongue, to slander, and 
the German dugeln (to make eyes), fiisseln, ndseln, schwanzeln; “AW to sell corn ; 
DIY to set out early (to load the back [of the camel, &c.]?) ; opposed to a yit, 


h 3. The meaning of Hoph‘al is (a) primarily that of a passive of 
Hiph'il, e.g. pron proiecit, 1200 or ybvin protectus est; (b) sometimes 
equivalent to a passive of Qal, as DP to avenge, Hoph. to be avenged 
(but see below, w). 


it Rem.1. Theiof the 3rd sing. mase. perf. Hiph‘tl remains, without exception, 
in the 3rd fem. (in the tone-syllable). That it was, however, only lengthened 
from a short vowel, and consequently is changeable, is proved by the forms 
of the imperative and imperfect where é (or, under the influence of gutturals, d) 
takes its place. In an open syllable the i is retained almost throughout; 
only in very isolated instances has it been weakened to Sewd (see nv and 0). 
h 2. The infinitive absolute commonly has Sere without Yodh, e.g. wapn Jury; 


less frequently it takes °__, e.g. TOY Am 98; ef. Dt 1534, Is 593, Jer 3%, 
2332, 44%, Jb 349°, Ec 1o!% With & instead of 7 (probably a mere scribal 
error, not an Aramaism) we find D°DW& Jer 253. Rare exceptions, where the 
form with Sere stands for the infinitive construct, are, e.g. Dt 328 (Sam. ‘373 ; 
read perhaps bnana), Jer 449%, Pr 253, Jb 133(?); on the other hand, for 
“yy Dt 26}? (which looks like an infinitive Hiph‘il with elision of the 7, 
for sreyyind) the right reading is simply nivy?, since elsewhere the Pi'él alone 
occurs with the meaning to tithe; for wy Neh 10°° perhaps the inf. Qal 
(Awya) was intended, as in 1 S $!57 (=to take the tithe). At the same time it 
is doubtful whether the present punctuation does not arise from a conflation 
of two different readings, the Qal and the Pi‘él. 

L Instead of the ordinary form of the infinitive construct bppn the form bsppn 
sometimes occurs, e.g. Ow to destroy, Dt 774, 284%; ef. Lv 144%, Jos 14, 
Jer 50%4, 5183 and niypn for niypa Ly 14%% from MY); scarcely, however, 
Lv ;* (see § 1552), 2 S 221 C i8}), 1 K 1136 (after “y), and in the passages 
so explained by Kénig (i. 276) where "NWN appears after prepositions?; 
[ef. Driver on Dt 33, 436, 774, 2855], 

With @ in the cooona syllable there occurs DIN Ez 21% (cf. the 
substantival infin. TSEO 1S 15%).—In the Aram. manner raynwing is found 
in Ez24% (as a construct form) for the infinitive Hiph'il (ef. the infinitive 
Hithpa‘el, Dn 113). On the elision of the 7 after prefixes, see q. 

7 ~=«-3. In the imperative the i is retained throughout in the open syllable, 
according to i, and consequently also before suffixes (see § 61 g) and 
A paragogic, e. g. mwa attend to, 3 nAywin y 118%, as in ed. Mant., Jabl., 
Baer, not N3 neh as Ginsb. and Kittel ; with the tone at the end only 
nmbyn ibid. v.25. On the other hand, in the 2nd sing. masce. the original 7 
(ef. Arabic ’dqtil) is lengthened to 2, e.g. wn make fat, and becomes S®ghél 
before Maygeph, e.g. 8277200 Jb 2271.—The form bapa for Sopa appears 
anomalously a few times : y 94}, Is 438, Jer 1778 (cf. § 690 and § 72 Je 
elsewhere the Masora has preferred the punctuation J*D)PN, e.g. 2 K $6; 
yw 142°,—In La 5} roan is required by the Q¢ré for DYN, 


1 As to the doubtfulness, on general grounds, of this form of the Inf. Hiph., 
see Robertson Smith in the Journ. of Philol., xvi. p. 72 f 


cn are 
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4. In the imperfect Hiph'il the shorter form with Sere prevails for the jussive /2 
in the 3rd mase. and fem. and 2nd masc. sing., e.g. PAINT ON make not great, 
Ob #2; MIDS let Him cut off! y 124; even incorrectly 7°} Ex 193 and 3° 
Ec 1070; ef. also “ya? Ex 224, where the jussive form is to he explained 
according to § 109 hk, and TAX" Ib 39°6 before the principal pause, Similarly, 
after ) consec., e.g. 272%) ‘and He divided, Gn 14, On the other hand, i is 
almost always retained in the 1st sing gs. VOWS Am 2° (but gekcrally 
without ¥, as WMDN) Ez EO ares Se ae g ‘ee and § 741, but also § 72 aa; 
in 1st plur. only in Neh 45; in the 3rd sing. ¥ 10578 With @ in the principal 
pause IjA\ Ru 214, and in the lesser pause, Gn 494; before a sibilant (see 
§ 29 q) Wat) Ju 6!9; in the lesser pause AP" La 3°. Before Maggeph the Sere 
becomes S*ghél, e.g. ‘apn Jurg*. In the plural again, and before suffixes, 
7 remains in the forms sbapr, YD YOPA, even in the jussive and after } con- 
secutive; @.g. pay Ju 1822, The only exceptions, where the 7 is weakened 
to Sewa, are WIT) Jer 9*; pay 1 S147, 312, 1 Ch 10?; yy? Jer 115; 
T1318) Neh 13}, if it is Héph'il of TK, but probably MSN) is to be read, as 
in nas "perhaps also IDNA Jb 19° (according to others, imperfect Cal), The 


same weakening occurs also in the imperfect in 3rd and 2nd mase. sing. 
before suffixes, 15 1725, 1 K 2083, y 6519, and in Jb 9°, unless the form be 
Pi ‘l= QPP", since fie Hiphil is not found elsewhere, It is hardly likely 
that in these isolated examples we have a trace of the ground-form, yagfil, or 
an Arainaism. More probably they are due partly toa misunderstanding of 
the defective writing, which is found, (a a purely orthographic licence, in 


numerous other cases (even in 3rd sing. nt wn Ts 44%8), and partly are intended, 
as formae mixtae, to combine the forms oe Qal and Hiph‘il. Instead of the 
firmly closed syllable, the Masora requires in Gn 1)! NYWONM, with euphonic 
Ga'ya (see § 16h). 

5. In the participle, xvid y 1357 appears to be traceable to the ground-form, 
magtil ; yet the Sere may also possibly be explained by the retraction of the 
tone. The Masora appears to require the weakening of the vowel to S*wé 
(see above, %) in npn) Ze 3” (probably, however, O'S spn should be read), 
also in ppm Jer 208, Dy 2 Ch 26% (but as O precedes, and accordingly 


dittography may well have taken place, the participle Qal is probably to be 
read in both places; the reading of the text is perhaps again intended to 
combine Qal and Hiph‘il, see above, n), and in the Q*ré ONMD 1 Ch 15% &e. 


(where the K¢thibh Dyn is better).—The fem. is ordinarily pointed as 
nar Nu 535, nit Lv rile ; in pause nds Pr rg". 


6. In the perfect there occur occasionally such forms as snbn 1S 287; p 
ef. Gn 418, 2K 17), Jer 29!, Mi 68, Jb 167; with the original in the first 
syllable ONT Na 35.—In snbs iN! I have stained, Is 63°, N stands at the 


beginning instead of n, ef. aeve, I, on DSUN. On the other hand, WNT 


1 Most probably, however, mR (nerfect Piel) is to be read, and the & is 


only an indication of the change of the perfect into the imperfect, as also 
previously, by a change of punctuation, DIVIN) and W (instead of 71S) and 


1°}) are made future instead of past. Jewish exegesis applied these Edom- 


oracles to the Roman (i.e. Christian) empire. So G. Moore in Theol. Literatur- 
zeitung, 1887, col. 292. 


L2 
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Is 196 (see above, g) is a mere error of the scribe, who had the Aramaic form 
in mind and corrected it by prefixing 7, 


Y 7. In the imperfect and participle the characteristic 0 is regularly elided 
after the preformatives, thus bpp, bsppn ; ; but it is retained in the infinitive 
after prepositions, e.g. bsppad. The exceptions are in the imperfect, yen 
He will save for py 1S 1747, y 1168 (in pause) ; mn He will praise for ni 
Neh 1127, ¥ 287, 4518 (ef. the proper name bow Jer 373, for which 38} boy 
{and ADIN y 81°}); ti» om (§ 7o ad) Is 525, sbiins Jer 94, ‘AAR Jb 13°] and 
niyypino Ez 46%; in the infinitive (where, however, ag in Nihal, § 512, the 
infinitive Qal is generally to be read) snp Is 29'5 for snob ; PBDD and niayd 


Nu 522; vay 2S 19); pond Jer 37); owns Ec 55; 1255 (doubly anomalous 


for pabmd) Dn 11; pow y 267; Nd 1S 283; TWeyd Ts 234; May!) Am 84 
(certainly corrupt) ; V2 for Vy. y “320 (but in the city is probably meant) ; : 
wad Jer 397 (2 Ch 312%) ; nnd Is 38, ¥ 7817; DNIMID Ex 13%; MidID (see, 
However: § 20h) Is 33); pani Dt 133: ef. further, from verbs nb, Nu 573, 
Jer 27%; on Dt 261? and Neh 10%, see above, k; for ning Pr 313 read ninio 
or ninnond, 

Y 8. With regard to the tone it is to be observed that the afformatives } 
and N__ in Hiphil have not the tone, even in the perfect with waz consecutive 
(except in Ex 2633 before 1, Lv 152° before &, to avoid a hiatus); but the 
plural ending }1 (see § 47 2) always has the tone, e.g. pawn Dt 11", 

Sg, The passive (Hoph‘al) has % instead of Qames hatuph in the first syllable 
(POPn), in the strong verb less frequently in the perfect and infinitive, but 
generally in the participle, through the influence of the initial 9 (but ef. 
nnwhp Pr 252); e.g. DVM Ez 327 (beside MIDVT 321%) ; qdvin empy. gdvr, 


part. abvho 28 207) (beside AIDWA Is 14)%) nnbisn Ez 164; in the partic. 
Hoph. without elision of the 7: niyypn Ez 4622; on the other hand, 
verbs }”B always have % (in a sharpened ‘syllable) : Tait, ar (ef. § 9 n). 

ft 10. The infinitive absolute has in Hoph‘al (as in Hiph‘il) Sere in the last syllable, 
®, g. bana and noon Ez 164; 1253 Jos 9%. An infinitive construct does not 


occur in the strong ‘verb. 
11, With regard to the imperative Hoph‘al, see above, § 46 a, note. 


7 12, According to Bottcher (Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch, § 906) and Barth (see 
above, § 52 ¢) anumber of supposed imperfects Hoph‘al are, in fact, imperfects 
of the passive of Qal. Asin the case of the perfects passive of Qal (see above, 
§ 52) the question is again of verbs of which neither the corresponding 
causative (i.e. here the HWiph‘il), nor the other tense of the same conjugation 


(i.e. here the perfect Hoph‘al) is found ; so with Dp’ (for DP2 , ef. yugtdli as 
imperfect Qal in Arabic) and jf, from Op?) and AD ; np* ‘from nod (cf. 
§ 66.9); TINY Nu 228 from TWN ; in from }3N ; se Ho ro! (ef. Is 33!) from 
TW ; Barth adds the verbs }”B: vnn Ez 19! fom vind ; YER Lev 119° from 
}N3; the verbs YP: pm Jb 198 from Ppn ; nd* &c. from N35; the verb 
Vy: way from WY; the verbs “Y: Sra Ww, nev from Syn, beh and 
ny. On ny &e., § 73. In point of fact it would be very strange, 
especially in the case of a and np, that of these frequently used verbs, 
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amongst all the forms of Hiph‘il and Hoph‘al, only the imperfect Hoph‘al 
should have been preserved. A passive of Qal is also indicated in the Tell- 
el-Amarna letters, according to Knudtzon, by a number of imperfect forms, 
which are undoubtedly due to Canaanite influence, cf. Beitr. zur Assyriologie, 
iv. 410. 


§ 64. Hithpa‘él. 


1. The Hithpa‘él' is connected with Piél, being formed by prefixing q 
to the P7‘2l-stem (gattél, qattal) the syllable 4 (Western Aramaic DX, 
but in Biblical Aramaic 97; Syr.’e¢*). Like the preformative 2 (i) 
of Niph‘al, J has also a reflexive force. 

2. The n of the prefix in this conjugation, as also in Hothpa‘al b 
(see h), HithpSél, Hithpa'lél and Hithpalpel (§ 55), under certain 
circumstances, suffers the following changes : 

(a) When the stem begins with one of the harder sibilants D, ¥, or &, 
the n and the sibilant change places (cf. on this metathesis, § 19 n), 
and at the same time the n after a ¥ becomes the corresponding 
emphatic 0: thus “BAYT to take heed to oneself, for “Dvn ; DanDi to 
become burdensome, for bapni; PIOY to justify oneself, from PY, 
The only exception is in Jer 49°, nyobivinn, to avoid the cacophony 
of three successive ¢-sounds. 

(b) When the stem begins with a d- or t-sound (5, 8, n), the n of ¢ 
the preformative is assimilated to it (¢ 19d), e.g. TAI speaking, 
conversing; NDVI to be crushed, WN to purify oneself, NDON to defile 
oneself, DAN to act uprightly. (An exception occurs in Ju 19”) 
The assimilation of the n occurs also with 3) and 3, e.g. N23i) to 
prophesy, as well as 83207) (cf. Nu 24’, Ez 5", Dn 11”); pier Nu 2124 
(cf. Is 54%, 59°); TOZ9 Pr 26"; with w Ec 7°; with 1 Ts 33”. 


Rem. Metathesis would likewise be expected, as in the cases under b, d 
when Mand } come together, as well as a change of Mto J. Instead of this, 


in the only instance of the kind (3539 Is 116) the FQ is assimilated to the }, 
—unless indeed 3D}, imperative Niph‘al of 3%, is intended. 


3, As in form, so algo in meaning, Hithpa‘él is primarily (a) refleaxtve 
of Pidl, e.g. W801 to gird oneself, PPM to sanctify oneself. Although 
in these examples the intensive meaning is not distinctly marked, 
it is so in other cases, c.g. DPN to show oneself revengeful (Niph. 
simply to take revenge), and in the numerous instances where the 
Hithpa‘él expresses to make oneself that which is predicated by the 
stem, to conduct oneself as such, to show oneself, to imagine oneself, to 


1A, Stein, Der Stamm des Hithpael im Hebr. pt.1, Schwerin, 1893, gives 
alphabetical statistics of the 1151 forms. 


3 So also in Hebrew VANNN 2 Ch 20%; cf. ¥ 76° cbdinyix). 


r 
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affect to be of a certain character. E.g. bana to make oneself great, 
to act proudly ; DBONT to show oneself wise, crafty ; nena to pretend 
to be ill; WYN to make, i.e. to feign oneself rich; THY Nu 16%, 
to make oneself a prince; S331 1$ 18", to act in an excited manner 
like a prophet, to rave. The meaning of [/ithpa‘él sometimes coincides 
with that of Qal, both forms being in use together, e. g. bax to mourn, 
in Qal only in poetic style, in /ithpa’él in prose. On the accusative 
after Hithpa‘él (regarded as a transitive verb), see § 117 w. 

(6) It expresses reciprocal action, like Niph‘al, § 51 d, e.g. ASW 
to look upon one another, Gn 42°; cf. y 41° ;—but 

(c) It more often indicates an action less directly affecting the 
subject, and describes it as performed with regard to or for oneself, in 
one’s own special interest (cf. Miph'al, § 51 ¢). Hithpa‘él in such 
cases readily takes an accusative, e.g. PIED Ex 32° and dy Ex 33° 
to tear off from oneself; OWBNT exuit sibi (vestem), NABN solvit sibi 
(vincula); VPYI Jos g!, to take (something) as one’s provision , without 
an accusative, qpann to walk about for oneself (ambulare) ; bbann sebi 
intercedere (see Delitzsch on Is 1°); 4207 to draw a line for oneself, 
Job 13”; on Is 14°, see § 57, note. 

(d) Only seldom is it passive, e.g. Dpnnn NVI Pr 31° she shall be 
praised ; NEAWD to be forgotten, Ec 8°, where the reflexive sense (to 
bring oneself into oblivion) has altogether disappeared. Cf. Niph‘al, 
§5if. 

The passive ferm Hothpa‘al is found only in the few following examples : 
NIDWII fo Le defiled, Dt 24%; injinitive DDB to be washed, Lv 13°; mya (for 
mwa, the m3 being treated as if it were the afformative of the fem. plur.) 
itis made ful, Is 348 On TIPE, see l. 

Denominatives with a reflexive meaning are IMT to embrace Judaism, 
from 7m (TAT) Judah ; TOSI to provision oneself for a journcy, from vy 
provision for a journey (see § 72 m). 

Rem. 1. As in Pi‘él, so in Hithpa‘l, the perfect very frequently (in stems 
ending in J, P, 10, 9) has retained the original Pathak in the final syHable 
(while in the ordinary form it is attenuated, as in Pi‘él, to i and then length- 
ened to @), e. g. JaNNT Dt 47), &.; cf 2 Ch 137, 158; with } consecutive Is $7; 
so also in the imperfect and imperative, e.g. DDNNM Ec 716; cf. Dt 9%18, 1S 
3, 28 10!,1 K 19, Ts 552, 58), 641, ¥ 552; PION 1 K 20%, y 374, Est 52; 
PESOS) 1513!2.—In Ly 1144, 207 and Ez 353, ¢ takes the place of @ in the 
finalsyllable of the stem before & (cf. § 44 d), and in the last passage before 
b, In the pexfect, imperfect (with the exception of Ec 716), and imperative of 
Hithpa‘él (as well as of Hithpés%l, Hithpa‘lél, Hithpalpel, § 55) the original & always 
returns in pause as Qame-, e.g. WXNT ¥ 93); Saym Ez 777; yoann Jb 188; 
y25n 383°; WWApPNA Jos 35; ef. Jb 335 and § 74 b.—The & also appears before 
the fuller ending a in the plural of the imperfect (cf. § 47 m) in y 12%, Jb 
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98, 1619,—Like the Pi‘él mdopn (§ 52 n), forms occur in Hithpa‘él like ny2>qnn 


Ze 67; cf. Am 838, and so in Hithpo‘tl, Jer 498, Am 938; with @ only in La 4. 
In the Aramaic manner an infinitive Hithpa‘él nyaann oceurs in Dn 11% (cf. 


the Hiph‘il inf. raynwn in Ez 24%). 

2. As instances of the reflexive bppna (connected with Pi‘) a few reflexive l 
forms of the verb TPB (to examine) are also probably to be reckoned. Instead 
of a Pathah in a sharpened syllable after the first radical, these take Qames in 
an open syllable, e. g. VIP Ju 201917, imperfect IPBN) 207°, 21°, The corre- 
sponding passive form Pa algo occurs four times, Nu 147, 285, 2667, 1 KK 2027, 
According to others, these forms are rather roflexives of Qal, in the sense of 
to present oneself for review, to be reviewed, like the Aramaic "Jihpe'tt (Western 


Aramaic Sppnx, Syr. OPN) and the Ethiepic tagat‘la, Arab. “iqtatala, the 


Jast with the i always placed after the first radical (cf, above, b); but they are 
more correctly explained, with Konig, as Hithpa‘él forms, the doubling of the 
p being abnormally omitted.—Such a reflexive of Gal, with the Ni transposed, 


occurs in. onda (on the analogy of 0. T. Hebrew to be proneunced pnp) 
in the inscription of the Moabite king Afésa‘, with the meaning of the O. T. 
Niph‘al DMD) to fight, to wage war: see the inscription, lines 11, 15, 19, and 32; 
in the first two places in the imperfect with waw consecutive DAA. S15 ; in Jine 19 
in the infinitive with suffix, ‘3 nbnAna in his fighting against me. 


§ 55. Less Common Conjugations. 


Of the less common conjugations (§ 39 g) some may be classed with @ 
Prél, others with Hiph'tl. To the former belong those which arise 
from the lengthening of the vowel or the repetition of one or even 
two radicals, in fact, from an internal inodification or development of 
the stem; to the latter belong those which are formed by prefixing a 
consonant, like the 7 of Hiph‘il. Amongst the conjugations analogous 
to Peél are included the passive forms distinguished by their vowels, as 
well as the reflexives with the prefix J, on the analogy of Withpa‘él. 

The following conjugations are related to Prél, as regards their } 
inflexion and partly in their meaning : 

1. Poel Sip, passive Pé‘al Spip , reflexive Hithpé‘el bpipnn, corresponding 
to the Arabic conj. mr. gdidld, pass. gilild, and conj. vi. reflexive (dqdaidld ; 
imiperfeet Deips, participle DIPD, imperfect passive brine &e, Hence it appears 


that in Hebrew the 6 of the first syllable is in all the forms obscured from 4, 
while the passive form is distinguished simply by the a-sound in the second 
syllable. In the strong verb these conjugations are rather rare. Examples: 


participle ‘MBL mine adversary, who would contend with me, Jb Gg; 20/1, D 
enoninative from hee the tonguc) slandering (as if intent on injuring with the 
tongue) Y 1015 K*th. (The Qré requires "WDD mlosni as Na 18 “O1N) ; wy 
they have poured out, p 7718 (if not rather Pr'al) ; ‘mya I have appointed, 1 S 2 8 
(unless ‘Ayia should be read); “yD? Ho 133; WA to take root, passive 
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wiv’, denominative from wiv root (but WW to root out); in Hithpé 6] wyinn 
they shall be moved, Jer 251°; imperf. 468; from a verb nei Is 10}, The 


participle }'S N53) Is 525 is probably a forma mixta conemine the readings yR3t 
and psomn. 


C Po'el proper (as distinguished from the corresponding conjugations of verbs 


y’y § 67 land WY § 72m, which take the place of the ordinary causative 
Pi‘él) expresses an aim or endeavour to perform the action, especially with 
hostile intent, and is hence called, by Ewald, the stem expressing aim (Ziel- 
stamm), endeavour (Suche-stamm) or attack (Angriffs-stamm) ; ef. the examples 
given above from Jb 9!5, y ro15, and iy 1S 18° Q¢ré (probably for MYO, cf 
§ 528; § 55/: seeking to cast an evil eye). 
With Spip is connected the formation of quadriliterals by the insertion of 


a consonant between the first and second radicals (§ 30 p, § 56). 


d_ 2. Pa'lél, generally with the a attenuated to 7=Pi'lal! (Pi'lal), Soap and 


€ 


OP; the 2 in the final syllable also arises from 7, and this again from &; ; 
passive Putlal boop, reflexive Hithpa‘lél bowen, like the Arabic conjugations 


1x. *égtdlld and x1. rigtdlld, the former used of permanent, the latter of accidental 
or changing conditions, e.g. of colours; ef. jaNy to be at rest, j2y9 to be green, 


passive DDI to be withered, all of them found only in the perfect and with 
no corresponding Qal form. (For the barbarous form ‘RANDY y 8817 read 
INNIS 5 for DDB Ez 283, which has manifestly arisen only from confusion 
with ‘the following Sbn, read b2)). These forms are more common in verbs 
VY, where they take the place of Pi'é! and Hithpa‘él (§ 72m). Cf. also § 75 kk. 
3. Ptatal: bodyp with repetition of the last two radicals, used of move- 
ments repeated in quick succession ; e. g. VMN to go about quickly, to palpitate 
(of the heart) y 38", from “IND to go about ; passive VWIWIN to be in a ferment, 


to be heated, to be red, Jb 1616, La 1%, 24. Probably this is also the explanation 
of s¥ivn (denom. fr om msisn a trumpet, but only in the participle, 1 Ch 1524 


&e. K¢eth.) for WON, by absorption of the first 1, lengthening of & in the 
open syllable, and subsequent obscuring of @ to 6. On the other hand, for 
the meaningless 337 AIAN Ho 48 (which could only be referred to this con- 
jugation if it stood for S7720N) read IAN, and for the equally meaningless 
MD 'D) ¥ 45° read M* BY. In both these caves a scribal error (dittography) has 


been perpetuated by ‘the punctuation, which did not venture to alter the 
K*thibh. On the employment of P*al‘al in the formation of nouns, cf. § 84° n. 
Closely related to this form is— 


4. Pilpét (pass. Pilpat), with a strengthening of the two essential radicals in 
stems Y’Y, WY and “Y, e.g. baba to rott, from phe bb: ; reflexive bapana to 
roll oneself down ; D202 from ce passive baba; cf. also NOND (so Baer and 
Ginsb. after Qimhi ; others RONDO) Is 1423, and with d@ in both syllables 
owing to the influence of 1, 32%) from “AP Nu 24!" (cf. however, in the 
parallel passage, Jer 484 4D) and Is 225, in the participle ; abaty Is 17! to 
hedge im, ace. to others make to grow. Probably to this form also belongs 
soy’, the emended reading of Jb 39° instead of the impossible aydy ; also 


1 Cf. Wolfensohn, ‘The Pi‘lel in Hebrew,’ Amer. Journ. of Or. Studies, xxvii 
(1907), p. 303 ff. 
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AXDXD Is 278, if that form is to be referred to an infinitive NOND ; perhaps 
also NUw Ez 39? for NWNY. This form also commonly expresses rapidly 


repeated movement, which all languages incline to indicate by a repetition of 
the sound,! e.g. ASD DY to chirp; cf. in the Lexicon the nouns derived from 


723, AY, and Ody. 
‘As Hithpalpel we find NPLIPALS Na 2; DNSNNMM Est 44; WIN Da 8’, F 

114, Of the same form is NTIS Is 3835, if contracted from TANS or 

VIN from the root 9 or “), ‘and also WIDMDMNI tarry ye, Is 29° (but read 

probably AN), MONON (in pause) Gn 19}8, &e., if it is to be derived from 
AnD, and not Hithpa' el from UDI. 


Only examples more or less doubtful can be adduced of— 
5. EA al (properly Taph‘él ?) : bppn, with NM prefixed, ef. ‘ABA to teach to 


walk, i lead (denominative from bs a foot?) Ho 115; from a stem n”, the 
imperfect ann to contend with, Jor 125; participle, ee (from iT to be hot, 
eager). Similarly in Aramaic, DW fo interpret, whence also in Hebrew the 
passive participle DIN Ezr 4’. 

6. Saph' él: bop, 4 frequent in Syriac, e. g. any from an to flame; whence l 


in Hebrew nade) flame. Perhaps of the same form is baba) a snail (unless 
it be from the stem bavi, and nappy hollow strakes, cf, § 85, No. 50. This 
conjugation is perhaps the original of Hiphil, in which case the A, by a 


phonetic change which may be exemplified elsewhere, is weakened from a 
sibilant. 


* 
* * 


Forms of which only isolated examples occur are :— 

rE DOOD, passive DOO? ; as DEDNMD peeled of, like scales, Ex 1614, from ON, 
Ren to peel, to scale. 

8. bayp, in FN a rain-storm, from UY. 

9. doen) (regularly in Mishnie Hebrew *) a form compounded of Niph'‘al 
and Hithpa' él; as A for OWI that they may be taught, Ez 23%; BD) 
probably an error for “BEN to be Sorgiven, Dt 21% On MAL Pr 2715, see 
§ 75 x 


§ 56. Quadriliterals. 


On the origin of these altogether secondary formations ef. § 30 p. 
While quadriliteral nouns are tolerably numerous, only the following 
examples of the verb occur : 


1 Cf. Lat. tinnio, tintinno, our tick-tack, ding-dong, and the German wirrwarr, 
Kiingklang. The repetition of the radical in verbs )”P also produces this 
effect; as in ppd to lick, PPT to pound, BY to trip along. The same thing is 
expressed also by diminutive forms, as in Latin by the termination -illo, e. g. 
cantilo, in German by -eln, -ern, e. g. flimmern, trillern, tripfeln, to trickle. 

2 The existence of a Taph'é is contested on good grounds by Barth, Nominal- 


bildung, p. 279. 
§ [Seo Segal, Mifnaic Hebrew, Oxf. 1909, p. 30 ff.] 
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(a) On the analogy of Pitt: DD AD, tmperfect nD 1D he doth ravage it, y 8014 
from DOD, ef. DY. Passive VDOT fo grow fresh again, Jb 33%. Participle 
D390 girt, clothed (cf. Aramaic baa to bind), 1 Ch 152% It is usual also to 


include among the quadriliterals WB Jb 26°, as a perfect of Aramaic form 


with Pathah not attenuated. It is more correctly, however, regarded, with 
Delitzsch, as the infinitive absolute of a Pi‘lel formation, from wp to spread out, 


with euphonic change of the first & to W, and the second to }. Moreover, 
the reading wp also is very well attested, and is adopted by Baer in the 
text of Job; ef. the Rem. on p. 48 cf his edition. 

(b) On the analogy of Hiph‘il: DNDYT by syncope Senin and bn 
to turn to the left (denom. from binky) Gn 13°, Is307!, &. On HN cf. § 53 D- 


C. Strona VERB WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES.! 


§ 87. 


The accusative of the personal pronoun, depending on an active 
verb,? may be expressed (1) by a separate word, NX the accusative 
sign (before a suffix M&, N&) with the pronominal suffix, e.g. IN& prere) 
he has killed him; or (2) by a mere suffix, amdop or up he has killed 
him. The latter is the usual method (§ 33), and we are here con- 
cerned with it alone.* Neither of these methods, however, is em- 
ployed when the accusative of the pronoun is reflexive. In that case 
a reflexive verb is used, viz. Niph'al or Hithpa‘él (§§ 51 and 54), 
e.g. OAPI he sanctified himself, not WAP, which could only mean he 
sanctified him.‘ 

Two points must be specially considered here: the form of the 
suffix itself (§ 58), and the form which the verb takes when suffixes 
are added to it (§§ 59-61). 


1 This subject of the verbal suffixes is treated here in connexion with the 
strong verb, in order that both tho forms of the suffixes and the general laws 
which regulate their uniom with verbal forms may be clearly seen. The 
rules which relate to the union of the suffixes with weak verbs will be given 
under the several classes of those verbs. 

2 An accusative suffix occurs with Niph‘al in ¥ 1098 (since ponds is used in 
the sense of to attack), and according to some, in Is 442; with Hithpa‘él Is 14? 
(dnann to appropriate somebody to oneself as a possession); cf. above, § 54/, and 
§ 117 w. 

3 On the cases where MN is necessary, see § 117 €. 

‘ The exceptions in Jer 7}, Ez 34?*1° are only apparent. In all these 
instances the sharp antithesis between DMN (themselves) and another object 
could only be expressed by retaining the same verb; also in Ex 5}9 ons after 
an active verb serves to emphasize the idea of themselves. 
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§ 58. The Pronominal Suffiaes of the Verb. 


Cf. the statistics collected by H. Petri, Das Verbum mit Sugixen im Hebr., 
part ii, in the DUNT D'N), Leipzig, 1890. W. Dieh}, Das Pronomen pers. 


suf. ... des Hebr., Giessen, 1895. J. Barth, ‘ Beitriige zur Suffixlehre des 
Nordsem.,’ 4JSL. xvii (1gor), p. 205 f. Brockeliann, Semit. Sprachwiss., i. 
139 f.; Grundriss, p. 638 ff. 

1. The pronominal suffives appended to the verb express the @ 
accusative of the personal pronoun. They are the following :— 


A. B. C. 
To a form ending in To a form in the Perf. To a form in the Imperf. 
a Vowel. ending in a Consonant, ending in a Consonant. 
Sing. 1. com. “J | I (in pause I) pe me. 
2m. ~J— -— (in pause J, also J) thee. 


f. 1: | = a aerarely 7]. 


ee 1 a Ee a Seek 1 (7) ns him. 

f, Piso | Wes n— her. 
Plar. 1. com, 32 | Y— eee Us. 

2; my DSi. n3_- you (vos), 
ee ee , 

3.m, OF7,1D | OD (from D7-<), O+ | O— (from Dn) eos. 
poet, a2 | 3 foe: 
f. ee ee ee eee eas. 


2. That these suffixes are connected with the corresponding forms 
of the personal pronoun (§ 32) is for the most part self-evident, and 
only a few of them require elucidation. 

The suffixes ‘2, 12, 31, 3 (and 4, when a long vowel in an open C 
syllable precedes) never have the tone, which always rests on the pre- 
ceding syllable ; on the other hand, 02 and O09 always take the tone. 

In the 3rd pers. masc, #7, by contraction of a and u after the d 
rejection of the weak n, frequently gives rise to 6 (§ 23 4), ordinarily 
written j, much less frequently 5 (see § 7c). In the feminine, the 
suffix 1 should be pronounced with a preceding a (cf. below, f, note), 
as 1+ or 1+, on the analogy of ahd; instead of 1 
was simply pronounced 


, however, it 


a3 


, with the rejection of the final vowel, 


Tv 


1 According to Diehl (see above), p. 61, O3 occurs only once with the 


perfect (see § 59), 7 times with the imperfect, but never in pre-exilic 
passages, whereas the accus. DIMN occurs 4o times in Jer. and 36 times 


in Ezek.—O7 occurs only once as a verbal suffix (Dt 3225, unless, with Kahan, 
Infinitive u, Participien, p.13, DIYNDS from MB is to be read), while the forms 
}2 (2nd/. pl.) and }__ and jf (3rd f. pl.), added by Qimhi, never occur, 
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and with Mappiq, since the 7 is consonantal; but the weakening to 
OH is also found, see below, g. 
€ 3. The rariety of the suffix-forms is occasioned chiefly by the fact 
that they are modified differently according to the form and tense of the 
verb to which they are attached. For almost every suffix three forms 
may be distinguished : 
(a) One beginning with a consonant, as ‘J—, 7, 3 (only after 2), 
, (Di) B, &c. These are attached to verbal forms which end with 
a vowel, e.g. “SED ; TAPYP, for which by absorption of the 4 we 
also get YAU, pronounced g®taltiu; cf. § 8 m. 
f (6) A second and third with what are called connecting vowels‘ 
; —, 3+), used with verbal forms ending with a consonant (for 
exceptions, see § 59 g and § 60 e). This connecting vowel is a with 
the forms of the perfect, e.g. "yp, 3250, poLp (on AvP, the ordinary 
form of the 3rd asc. perf. with the 2nd fem. suffix, cf. below, g); and 
e (less frequently a) with the forms of the imperfect and imperative, e.g. 


WOOP’, DoOp ; also with the infinitive and participles, when these do — 
not take noun-sufhixes (cf. § 61 @ and k), The form j also belongs to 

the suffixes of the perfect, since it has arisen from 47 (ef., however, | 
§ 60 d). With 7, D2, the connecting sound is only a vocal Séwd, 


which has arisen from an original short vowel, thus J, O3__, e.g. 
Woe (q%tal’kha@), or wheu the final consonant of the verb is a guttural, 
j—,eg. 1-8. In pause, the original short vowel (@) reappears as 


Seghol ah the tone J (also J+, see g). On the appending of 
suffixes to the final [} of the eerie (§ 47 m), see § 608. 


& Rem. 1. As rare forms may be mentioned sing. 2nd pers. masc. I Gn 277, 
1 K 1844, &e., in pause also D+ (see below, i); fem. ‘3, y 1034, 1376 
Instead of the form 9, which is usual even in the perfect (e.g. Ju 42, 
Ez 27%), J occurs as sem. Is 60° (as mase. Dt 6", 28", Is 301%, 555 always in 
pause); with Ifunak Is 54%, Jer 2387.—In the 3rd masc. 7 Ex 32%, Nu 238; 
in the 3rd fem. 1__ without Mappiq (cf. § gt ¢) Ex 2%, Jer 44%; Am 1", with 


' We have kept the term connecting vowel, although it is rather a superficial 
description, and moreover these vowels are of various origin. The connective 
a is most probably the remains of the old verbal termination, like the ¢ in- 
the 2nd pers. fem. sing. IMADOP. Observe e.g. the Hebrew form ¢tdal-ani in 


connexion with the Arabic gatala-ni, contrasted with Hebrew ¢¢tdlat-ni and | 
Arabic gatalat-ni. Konig accordingly prefers the expression ‘ vocalic ending 
of the stem’, instead of ‘connecting syllable’. The eonnective é, 4, as 
Pratorius (ZDMG. 55, 267 ff.) and Barth (ibid. p. 205 f.) show by reference to 
the Syriac connective ai in the imperf. of the strong verb, is originally due 
to the analogy of verbs vy (UMD =D from m®haini), in which the final é 


was used as a connecting vowel first of the imperat., then of the impf. 
(besides many forms with a, § 60 d), and of the infin. and participle, 


i 
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Sey aoe of the tone before a following tone-syllable, but read certainly 

710U.—The forms {10+ , WS, WO occur 23 times, all in poetry? 
hae Ex 2331) [viz. with Pie. perfect Ex 1519, 2351, y 738; with the imperfect 
Ex 155 (3 for 40), 1579912251717, y 95, 211013, 295 4517, 8c6, rycl9; with the 
imperative p 5!!, 591712, 83171, On the age of these forms, see § 91/3; on 


e 


}- and j__ as suffixes of the 3rd fem. plur. of the imperfect, § 60 d.— 
In Gn 48° x77 (ef. pyrp3) 1 Ch 141! according to Baer), OD__ has lost 
the tone hetore ' Mdageph and so is shortened to D__..—In Ez 44° Poway is 
probably only an error for DOYM, 

2. Froma comparison of these verbal suffixes with the noun-suffixes (§ 91) h 
we find that (a) there is a greater variety of forms amongst the verbal than 
amongst the noun-suffixes, the forms and relations of the verb itself being 
more various ;—(b) the verbal suffix, where it differs from that of the noun, 
is longer; cf. e.g. 92, 22, 2+ (me) with °__ (my). The reason is that 
the pronominal object is less closely connected with the verb than the 
possessive pronoun (the genitive) is with the noun ; consequently the former 
can also be expressed by a separate word (MN in "Nk, &e.). 


4. A verbal form with a suffix gains additional strength, and some- 2 
times intentional emphasis, when, instead of the mere connecting vowel, 
a special connecting-syllable ? (dm) * is inserted between the suffix and 
the verbal stem. Since, however, this syllable always has the tone, 
the @ is invariably (except in the rst pers. sing.) modified to tone- 
bearing S@ghdl. This is called the Nin energicum* (less suitably 
demonstrativum or epentheticum), and occurs principally (see, however, 
Dt 32”° ds) in pausal forms of the imperfect, e.g. 312323) he will bless 
him (Wy 72", cf. Jer 5%), BPs Jer227*s 93733" he will honour me 
(¥ 50”) is unusual; rarely in the perfect, Dt 24% 272. On examples 
like “233 Gn 30°, cf. § 269, § 59 f. In far the greatest number of 
cases, however, this Nn is assimilated to the following consonant 
(3, 3), or the latter is lost in pronunciation (so 4), and the Min 
consequently sharpened. Hence we get the following series of suffix- 
forms :— 


1 Thus in y 2 §__ occurs five times [four times attached to a noun or 
preposition, §§ 91 f, 103 c}, and D__ only twice. 


3 It is, however, a question whether, instead of a connecting syllable, we 
should not assume a special verbal form, analogous to the Arabic energetic mood 
(see 2, at the end) and probably also appearing in the Hebrow ecohorta- 
tive (see the footnote on § 48 c).—As M. Lambert has shown in REJ. 1993, 
p. 178 ff. (De lemploi des suffixes pronominaux . .’), the suffixes of the 3rd 
pers. with the impf. without waw in prose are 3 and 73__, but with 
waw consec, 1. and A or A__; with the jugs in the 2nd and ard pers. 
always i=, Wah 
2 ae . 

"s (hecavditie to Barth ‘n-haltige Suffixe’ in Sprachwiss, Untersuchungen, Lpi 
1907, p. 1 ff., the connecting element, as in Aramaic, was originally in, whic 


in Hebrew became en in a closed tono-syllable. 
* So Kinig, Lehrgeb., i. p. 226. 


than 37_*_, and always 


a 


tt 
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1st pers. 22 (even in pause, Jb 7", &c.), 3+ (for ‘22, *29+). 
4 in pause 7]3— 
different, 
nd (Is 10”, Pr 2" in pause). 
3rd pers. 8 (for I= ? 3 
[1st pers. plur, 3 (for 13+), see the Rein. ] 


In the other persons Nun energetic does not occur. 


Rem. The uncontracted forms with Nin are rare, and occur only in poetic 
or elevated style (Ex 152, Dt 3219 [bis], Jer 522, 2224); they are never found 
in the 3rd fem. sing. and Ist plur. On the other hand, the contracted forms 
are tolerably frequent, even in prose, An example of 33_* as Ist plur. occurs 


perhaps in Jb 3135 [but read %3__ and ef. § 72 cc], hardly in Ho 125; ef. 
an behold us, Gn 44%, 50%, Nu 141 for 1333 (instead of 12371; see § 20 si — 
In Ez 4}? the Masora requires mun, without Dage’ in the Nun. 


That the forms with Nan energicum aro intended to give greater emphasis 
to the verbal form is seen from their special frequency in pause. Apart from 
the verb, however, Nin energicum occurs also in the union of suffixes with 
certain particles (§ 100 0). 

This Nin is frequent in Western Aramaic. In Arabic the corresponding 
forms are the two energetic moods (see § 48 b) ending in an and anna, which 
are used in connexion with suftixes (e.g. yagtulan-ka or yaqtulanna-ka) as well 
as without them. 


§ 59. The Perfect with Pronominal Suffixes. 


1. The endings (afformatives) of the perfect occasionally vary 
somewhat from the ordinary form, when connected with pronominal 
suffixes; viz. :— 

(a) In the 3rd sing. fem. the original feminine ending N— or N— is 
used for 1 

(b) In the 2nd sing. masc. besides © we find 7, to which the con- 
necting vowel is directly attached, but the only clear instances of this 
are with ‘J 

(c) In the 2nd sing. fem.°M, the original form of 1, appears; cf. 
Te, “MDOP, § 32f; § 44g. This form can be distinguished from the 
1st pers. only by the context. 

(d) 2nd plur. masc. 7 for OF. The only examples are Nu 20°, 21°, 
Zc 7°. The fem. IADOP never occurs with suffixes; probably it had the 
same form as the masculine. 

We exhibit first the forms of the perfect Hiph'il, as used in con- 
nexion with suffixes, since here no further changes take place in the 
stem itself, except as regards the tone (sce c). 


1 On 13=39__ Nu 2338, see § 67 0. 
2 On the @ as an original element of the verbal form, see § 58 /, note. 


| 


| 
| 


' 


ee 
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Singular. Plural. 
3. m. OORT 3. «DORA 
3. f. ndwpn 
2. m. Roop, AdvPN 2. m. SADOA 
2. ff, PdEPA, nbypn 
rc, “BOP 1. ¢, ‘wdEpN 


The beginner should first practise connecting the suffixes with these Hiph‘il 
forms and then go on to unite them to the Perfect Qal (see a). 

2. The addition of the suffix generally causes the tone to be thrown c 
forward towards the end of the word, since it would otherwise fall, 
in some cases, on the ante-penultima; with the heavy suffixes (see e) 
the tone is even transferred to the suffix itself. Considerations of 
tone, especially in the Perfect Qal, occasion certain vowel changes: 
(a) the Qames of the first syllable, no longer standing before the tone, 
always becomes vocal S*ud ; (6) the original Pathak of the second 
syllable, which in the 3rd sing. fem. and 3rd plur. had become Sew, 
reappears before the suffix, and, in an open syllable before the tone, is 
lengthened to Qames; similarly original % (as i in the 3rd Hig: mase. 
without a suffix) is lengthened to 2, e.g. pas 18 18%, Pr 197, 

The forms of the perfect of Qal consequently appear as follows :— 


Singular. Plural. 
3. m, OOP 3. c. WOOP 
3. f. NOBP (N2BP, see g) 
2. m. BOP (SYP, see h) 2. m. WAPLP 
os -f. *ADOP (POP, see h) 
1. ¢, HOOP Lee, 290P 


The connexion of these forms with all the suffixes is shown in 


. Paradigm C. It will be seen there also, how the Sere in the Perfect 


Prél changes sometimes into S¢ghél, and sometimes into vocal Sewd. 


Rem. 1. The suffixes of the 2nd and 3rd pers. plur. D3 and O7, since they € 


end in a consonant and also always have the tone, are distinguished as heavy 
suffixes (sufixa gravia) from the rest, which are called light suffixes. Compare 
the connexion of these (and of the corresponding feminine forms j} and 17) 


with the noun, § 91. With a perfect D3 alone occurs, y 11876. The form byp 
which is usually given as the connective form of the 3rd sing. mase. before 
D3 and 12 is only formed by analogy, and is without example in the O. T. 

2. In the 3rd sing. masc. andop (especially in verbs j rh , in the strong verb 
only in Jer 20!5 in Pi'él) is mostly contracted to ibwp, according to § 234; 
likewise in the 2nd sing. masc. wAdwyp to iMDUP. —As a suffix of the 1st sing. 
= occurs several times with the ‘3rd sing, mase. perf. Qal of verbs v5, not 
only in pause (as ay y 1185; "232 Pr 8? with Di), but even with a con- 
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junetive accent, as mn Jb 30!9; 239 1 § 2815 (where, however, the reading 
239 i is also found). Witha sharpened ): 237 Gn 308, ‘2101 wW 11838, 
3. The 3rd sing. fem. ndup (= mbyp) hast the twofold peculiarity that (a) the 


ending ath always takes the tone,? and consequently is joined to those suffixes 
which form a syllable of themselves (°3, J, 1, 4, 93), without a connecting 


vowel, contrary to the general rule, § 58; (b) before the other suffixes the 
connecting vowel is indeed employed, but the tone is drawn bark to the 


penultima, ’ 
De. one. WANN she loves thee, Ru 435, cf. Is 471°; pn333 she hae sien ‘them, 


Gn 313? ; ons it burns them, Is 4714, Jos 26, Ho 214, y 487. For NW, Wis. 
&c., in pause wn is found, Jer 8?!, ¥ 691°, and * WH Ct 85; and also without 
the pause for the eaké of the assonance yan, she was in travail with thee, ibid. 
The form andy (e.g. Ru 435) has arisen, through the loss of the 7 and the 
consequent sharpening of the M (as in 13 and 43 for 34) and 9) = 

cf. § 58 7), from the form INS OP, which is also fund even in pause GnnaaK 
1$ 18%; elsewhere it takes in pause the form WNIO Is 5916); so nnbyp 
from mNSOp ; ; ef. 1 S 18, Is 3417, Jer 4974, Ru 3°; in pause Ez 14), always, on 
the authority of Qimhi, without Mappig in the 1, which is consequently 


always a mere vowel-letter. 

h 4. In the 2nd sing. masc. the form RDO? is mostly used, and the suffixes 
have, therefore, no connecting vowel, e.g. VAI FN thou hast cast us off, 
thou hast broken us down, y 608; but with the suff. of the ist sing. the form 
“FPDP is used, e.g. APN y 1391; in pause, however, with Qames, e.g. 
AY y 2223 Ju 135 (with Zageph gaton); but cf. also *ADTY y175 «vith 
Mer*kha.—In the 2nd sing. fem. ‘A__ is also written defectiv ely, ADT 1819), 
Ju 1195, Jer 1529, Ct 4°. Occasionally the suffix is appended to the ordinary 
form A__, viz. way thou (fem.) dost adjure us, Ct 5°, Jog 217-20; cf. Jer 227, 
and, aurte qonormalis: with Sere MATA thou (Jem.) didst let us down, Jos 238, 
where pATIA would be expected. In Is 812 ‘70 is probably intended as 


an imperfect. 
2 5+ In verbs middle 2, the @ remains even before suffixes (see above, c), e. g. 


J238 Dt 1538, wNIIN 1 S187? ef 1872 5 ART Jb 37%, From a verb middle 6 
there occurs yrds. I have prevailed against him, y 135, from boy with 6 instead 
of dina syllable which has lost the tone (§ 44 e). 


§ 60. Imperfect with Pronominal Su 


a In those forms of the imperfect Qal, which have no afformatives, the 
vowel 6 of the second syllable mostly becomes — (simple Sewd meee); 
sometimes —-; thus in the principal pause, Nu 35”, Is 27°, 62°, Jer 31°, 
Ez 35°, Ho 10”; before the principal pause, y 119”; before a secondary 
pause, Ez 17"; even before a conjunctive accent, Jos 23°. Before J, 


4 anban Ct 8° is an exception. D2 would probably even here have the tone 


(seo e); but no example of the kind occurs in the 0.T. In Is 51? the imperfect 
is used instead of the perfect with a suffix. 
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O23, however, it is shortened to Qames hatuph, e.g. JOU? (but in 
pause Tw or Tv ; with Min energicum, see § 587), DIM, &e. 
Instead of ‘Tpspn, the form sPOPH | j is used for the 2nd and 3rd on 
plur. before hes: in three places: Jer 2), Jb 19", Ct 1% 


Rem, 1. ya ¥ 947° is an anomalous form for 13M‘ (cf. the analogous b 
FD § 67 n) and 25° (so Baer ; others Jt ab") Gn 328 for Weiae. To tho 
same category as yan balong also, according to the usual explanation, 
Dyan (from TAYA), Ex 208, 23%, Dt 5°, and “ayi Dt 135. As a matter of 
fact, ‘the explanation of these forms as imperfects of Qal appears to be required 
by the last of these passages ; yet why has the retraction of the 5 taken place 
only in these examples (beside numerous forms like ‘ayy? Could the 


Masora in the two Decalogues and in Ex 23% (on the analogy of which Dt 138 
was then wrongly pointed) have intended an imperfect Hoph‘al with the 
suffix, meaning thow shalt not allow thyself to be brought to worship them ? 

Verbs which have a in the second syllable of the imperfect, and imperative, C 
Qal (to which class especially verba tertiae and mediae gutturalis belong, § 64 
and § 65) do not, asa rule, change the Pathah of the imperfect (nor of the impers- 


tive, see § 61g) into §wa before suffixes; but the Pathah, coming to stand in 
an open syllable before the tone, is lengthened to Qames, e. g. U3, *) Jb 29°45 
OND 335 pnw Jos &; NIP % 145)85 but INP! ie 236, is probably 

a forma mixta combining the roadings NTP? and NWP, a § 74e. 

2. Not infrequently suffixes with the connecting vowel @ are also found d 

with the imperfect, e.g g. “PDAN Gn 1g!9, cf. 299%, Ex 3329 Nu 2283, 1 K 224 Qe, 

Is 568, Jb 9'%; also 34 Gn 27'83l, Jb 714, 934, 1322 (in principal pause); 
MVD Gn 3758, cf. 167, 28 1127, Is 265, Jb 2827, 1 Ch 202; WD) Is 6336 
(manifestly owing to the influence ee the preceding YD); pei: Ex 29°°, 
ef. 2'7, Nu 219, Dt 715, y 748; even DEON 11§10-12 yey Ex 217, and inns 


Hb 2'7 (where, however, the ancient versions read An 3; even im (6 from 
ahu) Ho $3; cf. Ex 222% Jos 24 (but read DABSM) ; 1S 18! Keth., 2114 (where, 
however, the text is corrupt); 2S 148 (where read with the old versions 3]?)) ; 
Jer 238 (see § 74 €), 35%, Ec 4'%—On pausal Sghél for Sere in Do7IN) Gn 489° 
and WYNN (so Baer, but ed. Mant., Ginsb. STYONM) Ju 1618, sce ‘. 29 q 
3. Suffixes are also appended in Hysive passiges to the plural forms in ie 

viz. NDIA will ye break me in pieces? Jb 197; WNW (here necessarily with 

a connecting vowel) Is 607-19; Pr 5°? (j but probably corrupt); elsewhere 
always without a connecting ay 220 with two other examples Pr 1%, 
8", Ho 5'8; cf. FI ¥ 634, g1)?; sn). 2 Jers 52s 5 PS < Jer 2%, all in principal 


pause. [See Béttcher, Lehkrd., § 1044 ia 
4. In Piel, Po'el, and Po'lél, the Sere of the final syllable, like the a in Qal, f 


becomes vocal Sud ; but before the suffixes }__ and O3__ it is shortened to* 
S*ghol, e.g. FDP Dt 304, ¥ 34'%, Is512 With a final guttural, however, 
qnduix Gn 3227; also in Pr 48, where with Qimhi JI is to be read. @ is 


' This form is also found as feminine without a suffix, in Jer 49", Fz 377. 
In the latter passage J2°PFA) is probably to be regarded, with Kénig, as 


a clumsy correction of the original ‘>, intended to suggest the reading 
mQ24pM, to agree with the usual gender of ninyy, 
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retained in the tone-syHNable; an analogous case in Hiph*‘il is THE Dt 327. 
Less frequently Sere is sharpened to //ireq, e.g. DOYORS Jb 16°, ef. Ex 3138, 
Is1'5, 5212; so in Po'lél, Is 251, ~ 307, 37°4, 145', and probably also in Qal > DOR 
1S 158; cf. § 68 kh. 

OO Bs In Hiph‘il the i remains, e.g. ssbhabA Jb 10! (after waw consecutive it is 
often wrilten defectively, e. 8. pyiap’) Gn 371 and often); but ef. above, /, 
Dt 327. Forms like nsivipn thou enrichest it, wy 65)°, 1 8 1725, are rare. 
Cf. § 53.7. 

A 6. Instead of the suffix of the ard plur. fem. (}), the suffix of the 3rd plur, 
mase, (D) is affixed to the afformative 1, to avoid a confusion with the personal 
ending }1; ef. pind Gn 26'5 (previously also with a perf. DIDAD) ; ; Gn 26), 
3315, Ex 2 (where yy a occurs immediately after); 39'??°, 1 S 6'° (where 
also DN)5 is for fea, a neglect of gender which can only be explained by 
§ 135 0). —For ya) Ze 115 read perhaps yw with M. Lambert. 


§ 61. Infinitive, Imperative and Participle with Pronominal 
Suffixes. 


a 1. The trfinitive construct of an active verb may be construed with 
an accusative, and therefore can also take a verbal suffix, i.e. the 
accusative of the personal pronoun. The only undoubted instances of 
the kind, however, in the O.T. are infinitives with the verbal suffix 
of the Ist pers. sing., e. g. wD to inquire of me, Jer 37’. Asa rule 
the infinitive (as a noun) takes noun-suffixes (in the genitive, which 
may be either subjective or objective, cf. $115 c), e. g. AY my passing 
by ; 1939 his reigning, see § 115a and e. The infinitive Qul, then, 
usually has the form qétl, retaining the original short vowel under the 
first radical (on the probable ground-form qiitil, see § 46a). The 
resulting syllable as a rule allows a following Begadkephath to be 
spirant, e. g. 13923 in his writing, Jer 45); cf., however, ‘35 Gn 19"; 
BH (so ed. Mant.; others 1533) Ex 12”; °"B¥¥ 1 Ch 4°; before 7 ant 

2.— also the aylinbler is completely slosed, e.g. JEDNA Ex 23”, Ly 23° 
a in pause Pala Gn 27%), unless the vowel be retained in the 
second syllable; see d. With the form dbp generally, compare the 
closely allied nouns of the form bep (befure a suffix dbp or HP), 
§ 84% a; §.93¢. 

b Rem. 1. The infin. of verbs which have 6 in the last syllable of the imperfect 
of Qal, sometimes takes the form qitl before suffixes, e.g. y7923 Ex 218; DID 
Am 26 (but F291) Ex 21°), bp) 2S 1 (but $5) 1 S 20%), ae) Ze 3, IW 


Lv 26%, Ez 3018 ke. According to Barth (see above, § 47% with the note) 
these forms with 7 in the first syllable point to former i-imperfects. 


C  Infinitives of the form DOP (§ 45 c) in verbs middle or third guttural (but 
cf. also mI20 Gn 1955.35 elsewhere qaou and 123%) before suffixes sometimes 
take the ‘form gatl, as IBY Jon 1'5 (and, with the syllable loosely closed. 
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iy Ju 13%), FRM. and FY) Ez 256; sometimes qifl, with the a attenuated 
to t, especially in verbs third guttural; as WE? syda, DYyP2, iyae, ‘nnd, 
myy). —Contrary to § 58 f 9) (1 Chi2 uN) are sometimes 
found with the infinitive instead of 4} <_ and 13+ ‘On SEIT my following y 387! 
(but Qré ‘T)), cf. the analogous examples in § a6 é. 
2. With the suffixes * I and Dj, contrary to the analogy of the corre- ad 

sponding nouns, forms occur like bo thy eating, Gn 2"; D2p2N Gn 3°; 
VV (others PVOY) Ob}, i.e. with 6 shortened in the same way as in the 


imperfect, see § 60 But the analogy. of the nouns is followed in such forms as 
DAW your harvesting, Lv 19°, 23% (with retention of the original %), and 


p30N1 (read mi'ds¢khém) your despising, Is 3017; ef. Dt 207; on nayyina Gn 3220 
(for "S103), see § 74h.—Very unusual are the infinitive suffixes of the and sing. 
masce. with ) energicum (on the analogy of suffixes with the imperfect, § 58 7), 
as AB? Dt 486, cf. 235, Jb 33°%, all in principal pause. 

Examples of the infinitive Niph‘al with suffixes are, 1321) Ex 1418; WO ce 
Dt 287 (in pause, qwowA verse 24); pawn wy 37°38; pn Ez 217°; ow 


Dt 733, In the injinitive of Pi'é (as also i in the imperfect, Bo § 60 /) the é before 
the suff. }_, DD__ becomes S“ghdl, e.g. FIAT Ex 4'¢, and with a sharpening 


toi pvp Is 135 (see §60f). In the infinitive Poa, n2owia occurs et a 
for @ or 2) ‘Am 5", but probably bsp12, with Wellhausen, is the right reading 
the correction D has crept into the text alongside of the corrigendum &. 

2. The leading form of the imperative Qal before suffixes Ou) is f 
due probably (see § 46 d) to the retention of the original short vowel 
of the first syllable (ground-form qitil). In the imperative also 6 is 
not followed by DageS lene, e.g. D2ND kithbhém (not kithbem), &c." 
As in the imperfect (§ 60 d) and infinitive (see above, c), so also in the 
imperative, suffixes are found united to the stem by an a-sound; e.g. 
MIND Is 30%; cf. 28 12°%—The forms DOP, OP, which are not 
exhibited in Paradigm C, undergo no change. Instead of nds, the 
masc. form (3/0)?) is used, as in the imperfect. 

In verbs which form the zmperative with a, like now (to which class o 
belong especially verbs middle and third guttural, §§ 64 and 65), this 
a retains its place when pronominal suffixes are added, but, since it 
then stands in an open syllable, is, as a matter of course, lengthened 
to Qames (just as in imperfects Qal in a, § 60 ¢), e. ge. Aw send me, 
Ts 68, 302 y 26%, IW y 50%, mp Gn 23%. In ie Oo nysa (so ed. 
Mant., Baer, Ginsb., instead of the or dinary reading py¥a) j is to Le 
explained, with Margolis, AJSZ. xix, p. 45 ff, from an original Wyyd, 
as O27) Am 9‘ from original 12N271.—In the imperative Hiph'il, 
the form used in conjunction with suffixes is not the 2nd sing. masc. 


alg $am*reni required by the Masora in y 16? (als my y 863, 119) ; 
ef. Is 38" and yy Ob!!), belongs to the disputed cases ‘discussed in § ge 
and § 48 7 note. 
M 2 
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born, but Swpa (with @ on account of the open syllable, ef. § 609), 
®. g. wpa present it, Mal 1°. 

h 3, Like the infinitives, the participles can also be united with either 
verbal or noun-suffixes; see §116/ In both cases the vowel of the 
participles is shortened or becomes Swd before the suffix, as in the 
corresponding noun-forms, e.g. from the form bpp. ‘Th, iBT, &e. 5 
but before Sd mobile wy, &c., or with the original 7, 7s Ex 23°, 
&e. , JDO 2 K 22” (coinciding in form with the 1st sing. ¢mperfect Qal, 
I S 15°; cf. §68 A); with a middle guttural (°888), 7283 ; with a third 
guttural, J$23 Is 431, but JAW, e'D Jer 28", cf. § 65d. The form 
bern, with suffix DIOP ; before S¢wé sometimes like 77929 Is 48”, 
D312 51”, sometimes like DJDOXD 52. In Is 47" 285 j is irregular 
for 28; instead of the meaningless ssibdpn mp3 Jerr5” read »nddp anda, 


Also unusual (see above, d) with participles are the suffixes of the 2nd sing. 
mase. with 3 energicum, as 7133Y Jb 51; cf. Dt 85, 1214-78, 


§ 62. Verbs with Gutturals. 
Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 584 ff. 


Verbs which have a guttural for one of the three radicals differ 
in their inflexion from the ordinary strong verb, according to the 
general rules in § 22. These differences do not affect the consonantal 
part of the stem, and it is, therefore, more correct to regard the 
guttural verbs as a subdivision of the strong verb, At the most, only 
the entire omission of the strengthening in some of the verbs middle 
guttural (as well as in the imperfect Niph‘al of verbs first guttural) 
can be regarded as a real weakness (§§ 63h, 64¢). On the other 
hand, some original elements have been preserved in guttural stems, 
which have degenerated in the ordinary strong verb; e.g. the @ of the 
initial syllable in the zmperfect Qal, as in WON*, which elsewhere is 
attenuated to %, *6P'.—In guttural verbs 8 and A are only taken 
into consideration when they are actual consonants, and not vowel- 
letters like the N in some verbs N”B (§ 68), in a few N’y (§ 739), 
and in most “”% (§ 74). In all these cases, however, the & was at 
least originally a full consonant, while the 4 in verbs nv’? was never 
anything but a vowel letter, cf.§ 75. The really consonantal 7 at 
the end of the word is marked by Mappiq.—Verbs containing a 1 
also, according to § 2249, 7, share some of the peculiarities of the 
guttural verbs. For more convenient treatment, the cases will be 
distinguished, according as the guttural is the first, second, or third 
radical, (Cf. the Paradigms D, E, F, in which only those conjugations 
are omitted which are wholly regular.) 
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§ 63. Verbs First Guttural, e.g. V2¥ to stand. 


In this class the deviations frem the ordinary strong verb may be q 
referred to the following cases :— 

1. Instead of a simple S¢wd mobile, the initial guttural takes 
a compound Stwd (Hateph, § 10f, § 221). Thus the infinitives Idy, 
DON to eat, and the perfects, 2nd plur. masc. ON VOY, OMYEN from yen 
to be inclined, correspond to the forms bop and BAO; also DDN to 
dyp, and so always with initial — before a suffix for an original 4, 
according to § 220. 

2. When a preformative is placed before an initial guttural, either 
the two may form a closed syllable, or the vowel of the pre- 
formative is repeated as a Huteph under the guttural. If the vowel 
of the preformative was originally a, two methods of formation may 
again be distinguished, according as this a remains or passes into 
Sechdl. 

Examples: (a) of firmly closed syllables after the original vowel 
of the preformative (always with 6 in the second syllable, except 22¥M 
Ez 23°, TIYA &c. from TY to adorn oneself, and MOY"; but ef. e): 
THON, bin, avind, Wn, Apy! Jer g§ (probably to distinguish it from 
the name PY", just as in Jer 10’, &c., the participle fem. Niph‘al of 
mn is non to distinguish it from non3), &e., and so generally in the 
imperfect Qal of stems beginning with n, although sometimes parallel 
forms exist, which repeat the d as a /ateph, e.g. JWT, &c. The same 
form appears also in the imperfect [iph'itl YON, &e. Very rarely the 
original @ is retained in a closed syllable under the preformative 3 of 
the perfect Niph‘al : nxan3 Guar"; cf..28 197, Jos 2"; also the 
infinitive absolute DIAN? Est 8°, WAY] 1 Ch 5”, and the participle fem. 
non (see above), plur. NAY] Pr 27°. In these forms the original @ is 
commonly kept under the preformative and is followed by J/ateph- 
Pathah; thus in the perfect of some verbs n>, e.g. MvYI, &e.; in the 
infinitive absolute, JBI Est g'; in the participle jY2, W 89%, &e. 

(b) Of the corresponding J/afeph after the original vowel: W2n! d 
(but al Jb 5™ in pause), pons, Toys, DIN, and so almost always 
with y and often with 4 in the ¢mperfects of Qal and feph'il; in 
Hophial, V2Y7, WY; but ef. also W3NT Is 42%, OND Ez 164 

The @ of the preformative before a guttural almost always (§ 22 7, € 
cf. § 27 p) becomes S*ghél (cf., however, 7). This S*ghél again appears 
sometimes 

(c) in a closed syllable, e. g. van’, “OM, Way", Dv's’, always with 
d in the second syllable, corresponding to the imperfects of verbs y”y, 


ce 
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with original @ in the first and @ in the second syllable, § 67 , and 
also to the imperfects of verbs Y’), § 72h; but cf also TBR), TDN, 
and }7; in Niph., e. g. 7372; cb iap) Am 6°, &.; in Htph. VOND, Dyn 
2K 4%, &€c.: sometimes 

(d) followed by Hateph-S¢ghdl, e.g. PIN? , FON, WWM, AW! in im- 
perfect Qal; VEYA Hiph'il; wy) Niph'al. 

Rem. With regard to the above examples the following points may also 
be noted: (1) The forms with a firmly clesed syllable (called the hard com- 
bination) frequently occur in the same verb with forms containing a loosely 


closed syllable (the seft combination), (2) In the 1st sing. imperfect Qal the 
prefermative & invariably takes S¢ghél, whether in a firmly or leosely closed 


syllable, e. 8 vane (with vine eouerenye nvane), TOMS (in pause), ae. 7 
ig always rs, Cehortatives like AWS Gn 2741 and nA Jb 168, are 


explained by the next remark. (3) The shifting of the tone towards the end 
frequently causes the Pathah of the prefermative to change into S¢ghél, and 


vice versa, e.g. aby, but nny? 3rd sing. fem. ; ; FDS, but ‘DONA ; TOYA, 
but with waw consecutive ATID, &e. 3 90 yon} Gn 8 the plur. of TON, ee 


Gn it®; and thus generally a change of the strenger Hateph-S*ghil group 
== ) into the lighter Hafeph-Pathah group takes place whenever the tone 
is moved one place toward the end (cf. § 27 v). 


3. When in forms like TY., W2P2, the vowel of the final syllable 
perouics a vocal S*wd in consequence of the addition of an afformative 
(, —, 1_) or suffix, the compound Sewa of the guttural is changed 
into the corresponding short vowel, e.g. TOY), plur. VOY) (ya-‘a-m*-dhit 
as an equivalent for ya‘-a°-dhi); ASW she is forsaken. But even in 
these forms the hard combination frequently occurs, e. g. an they 
take as a pledge (cf. in the sing. Darn, also Dn); PIT (also 31%) 


they are strong. Cf. m and, in general, § 22 m, § 28 ¢. 

4. In the infinitive, imperative, and imperfect Niph‘al, where the 
first radical should by rule be strengthened (dopn f DOR), the strengthen- 
ing is always omitted, and the vowel of the preformative lengthened 
to Sere; WY. for yi“améd,' &c. Cf. § 22 ¢—For AYA Ex 25% 
(according to Dillmann, to prevent the pronunciation AYYA, which 
the LXX and Samaritan follow) read Wyn, 


REMARKS. 
I. On Qal. 


1. In verbs &”5 the infinitive construct and imperative take Hateph-S¢ghol in 
the first syllable (according to § 220), e.g. WN gird thou, Jb 38%, Si love thou, 


1 MYNX Ib 197 (so even the Mantua ed.) is altogether abnormal : read TAY, 
with Baer, Ginsb. 
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Ho 3}, TAN seize thou, Ex 44 (on IBN bake ye, Ex 1673, see § 76 d); Sore to eat; 


infinitive with a prefix TAD , DONd , DOND Is 574; anxe Ec 38. Sometimes, 
however, Hateph-Pathah is found as well, e.g. lis a 1K 68; YN DON2 
Nu 26) (before a suffix JD2N, JIN, padox, DI TON § 61d); ef. Dt 750, y 223, 
Ez 258, y 1025, Pr 25 7 b=), Jb 3438, always in close connexion with the 
following word. With a firmly closed syllable after 4 cf. niond Is 30? ; rand 
Jos 27% (on Is 2, ef, § 842 n) ; ninnd Is 30!4, Hag 216; awn? Ex 314, &e.; 
siyd 28 183 Q&ré, but also ata 1 Ch “1526, 

smdana Ju g21113 jg albogatliok anomalous, and only a few authorities give 
dann ( (Hiph‘il), adopted by Moore in Haupt’s Bible. According to Qimhi, 
Olshausen, and others, the Masora intended a perfect Hoph‘al with syncope of 
the preformative after the 4) interrogative = ‘AINA, or (aceording to 
Olshausen) with the omission of the 7 inter rogative. But since the Hiph‘il 
and Hoph‘al of ban nowhere occur, it is difficult to believe that such was the 
intention of the Masora. We should expect the perfect Qal, ‘AANA, But the 
Qames under the NM, falling between the tone and counter- -tone, was naturally 
less emphasized thea in pban, without the M interrogative. Consequently 
it was weakened, not to apie) Stwd, but to —, in order to represent the 
sound of the Qames (likewise pronounced as 2) at least in a shortened form. 
The Sghél of the 7 interrogative is explained, in any case, from § 100 n (cf. 
the similar pointing of the article, e.g. in OWN | § 35k). For the accusa- 
tive after ban, instead of the usual {10, Jb 3)7 affords sufficient evidence. 

Also in the other forms of the imperative the guttural not infrequently 
influences the vowel, causing a change of 7 (on this 7 ef. § 48 i) into S°ghdl, e. g. 
nooN gather thou, Nu 1116; may set in order, Jb 335; BUN strip off, Is 477 (on 
this irregular Dages cf. § 46 a; ‘especially when the second radical is also a 
guttural, e.g. WIN Am 5%, y 31%; ef. Ze 819; MOS Ct 215; cf. also in verbs 
nb, WY sing ye, Nu 2117, ~ 1477 (compared with ay answer ye, 1S 123) and 
vba Jo 18, —FPathah occurs in ‘pan hold him in pleaye, Pr 20!6, and probably 
also in y g!4 (2330). —Asa pausal form for ‘35M (cf. the plur. Jer 2)7) we find 
in Is 44? wan (cf. the impers. 37°) with the 6 repeated in the form of a 
Hateph- Gamer: For other examples of this kind, see § 10 kh and § 46 ¢. 

2. The pronunciation (mentioned above, No. 2) of the imperfects in é with 


ede 


Wt 


S¢ghol under the preformative in a firmly closed syllable (e. g. San, Dan’) 


regularly gives way to the soft combination in verbs which are at the same 
time n”%, e.g. mM, ayn. &e. (but ef, Phy &e., nnn Pr 677, TPS ed. Mant., 
Ex 3”), Even in the strong verb pin’) is found along with pm. Cf. also 
3iym) Ez 23°; apy Gn 27°%6 (so Hen: Asher; but Ben- Naphtali PY); 
npdnm Neli 9?*, and so always in the imperfect Qal of “ay with suffixes, Gn 
49%, &e. ans Pr 1” is to be explained from the Gndeavour to avoid too 


great an accumulation of short sounds by the insertion of a long vowel, but 
it is a question whether we should not simply read {2N&A with H pt in 
his Bible, Proverbs, p. 34, 1. 44 ff.; ef. the analogous instances under p, and 
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such nouns as TN3, INT, § 93 4—On PIN ¥ 94° for TIAN? (according to 
Qimhi, and others, ‘Sather Pu'al) cf. § 60b. 
7 DENY cS and OY" to deal subtilly, 1 S 2372, Pr 155, 19%5, may be explained 


with Barth (ZDMG. 1889, p. 179) as i-imperfects (see above, § 47 7),—the latter 
for the purpose of distinction from the causative ony. y 834.—Instead of me 


unintelligible form pponn (so ed. Mant.; Baer and Ginsb. as in 248) 1 Ch 23 

and TRY 245 (partly analogous to pian § 60 b) the Qal npn is to be read. 
The form FAD y 78 which is, according to Qimhi (in Mikhiol ; but in his 
Lexicon he ea it as Hithpa‘él), a composite form of Qal AN) and Piel 
(FTI), can only be understood as a development of ay (ef. § 64 2 on phy’, 

and § 69 x on 720A Ex 9°, y 73°). Pathah has taken the place of Hawes 
Pathah, but as a mere helping-vowel (as in nyow § 28 e, note 2) and without 


preventing the closing of the syNable. It is much simpler, however, to take 
it as a forma mixta, oombining the readings Dia (impf. Qal) and 1" (impf. 
Pi‘el). ; : 


II. On Hiph‘il and Hoph‘al. 
O 3. The above-mentioned (f, 3) change of __ 2a) t0 ——— occurs in the 
perfect Hiph'il, especially when wdw consecutive ‘provodes | and the tone is in 


Nu 36, 83, 2719; My, but AZ 2p} Jer 1514, Ez 28" 5 ; even in Bie avd ing. 
PISA Y 772.—On the contrary _- occurs instead of in the imperative 
Hiph'il, Jer 49°59; and in the infinitive Jer 315%, The preformative of AY in 
Hiph'il always takes a in a closed syllable: Ex 84 WAYD; verse 5 WHYS; also 
verse 25 and Jb 22°7, 

Pp +4 In the perfect Hiph‘il — is sometimes changed into — and in 
Hoph'al ___ into __* (ef. § 23 ®); FIAYT Jos 77, npyn Hb 15, nya Ju 
678, 2 Ch 2¢34, Na 28, always before J, and hente evidently vith the tateation 
of strengthening the countertone-syllable (3 or n) before the guttural. On 
a further case of this kind (TY) see §64c. Something similar occurs in the 
formation of segholate nouns of the form qgifl; ef. § 93 ¢, and (on fitX &e. for 
PHOS) § 84° ¢.—In the imperfect consecutive 43 Pry the tone is thrown 
back on to the first syllable. On the Huph‘al DIavA "Ex 205, &e., sea § 60 b. 


IIL. Mi and 74, 

gq 5. In the verbs WI to be, and MMM to live, the guttural hardly ever affects 
the addilion of preformatives ; thus imperfect Qal ay and a , Niph'al M2 ; 
but in the perfect Hiphl mn (2nd plur. Onn) Jes 213, anae even SALWOuE 
wai consecutive, Ju §}9), tnitial mM always has Hetephe Seghot instead of vocal 
Seud ; aN, nit, oni 18 257, oN (except pen be thou! fem. Gn 24%. 
The 2nd sing. ine imperative of mn is ° live thou, Ez 166; the infinitive, 
with suffix, ONIN Jos 5%. After thespretxes 12,2, 2,9 (=f) both a 
and f retain the simple Sowa (§ 28 b) and the prefix thkes i, as elsewhere 
before strong consonants with Stud ; hence in thie perfect Qal cn) , imperative 
i, infinitive nivap, npn &e. (ef. §16/, €). Theo only preeation is the and 
sing. masc. of the imperative after waw ; mn Gn 127, &c., mm. Gn 207, 
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§ 64. Verbs Middle Guttural, e.g. O0Y to slaughter. 


The slight deviations from the ordinary inflexion are confined 
chiefly to the following ?:— 

1. When the guttural would stand at the beginning of a syllable 
with simple Sew, it necessarily takes a Jateph, and almost always 
Hateph-Pathah, e.g. perfect 202, imperfect ONV, imperative Niph'al 
wn. In the ¢mperative Qul, before the afformatives ¢ and %@, the 
original Pathah is retained in the first syllable, and is followed by 
Hateph-Pathah, thus, “PY?, P¥l, &e.; in NN the preference of the & 
for Séghél (but cf. also NON Jer 13”) has caused the change from 
d to €; in NY Jb 6”, even % remains before a hard guttural. 

So in the infinitive Qal fem., e.g. Ans to lore, HINT to pine; and in the 
infinitive with a suffix mayod Is 9°; the doubtful form non Ho 5?, is better 
explained as infinitive Pel (= Anne). " 


2. Since the preference of the gutturals for the a-sound has less b 
influence on the following than on the preceding vowel, not only is 
Holem retained after the middle guttural in the infinitive Qal DAW 
(with the fem. ending and retraction and shortening of the o MYM and 
MBM, cf. § 45 b), but generally also the Sere in the imperfect Niph'al 
and Prel, e.g. pnp? he fights, DN he comforts, and even the more 
feeble Séghél after waw consecutive in such forms as pn, DyEM 
Gn 41° (cf., however, yy 1K 12°, &c.). But in the ¢mperative and 
imperfect Qal, the final syllable, through the influence of the guttural, 
mostly takes Pathah, even in transitive verbs, e.g. DOY, DNe; 
PY, PYM; WS, 73; with suffixes (according to § 60 c), imperative 
123, PONY, imperfect MOND, 

With 6 in the imperative Qal, the only instances are by 25 13 s¢ 
IAN Ex 44, 2S 2, fem. ‘MS Ru 3” (with the unusual repetition of the 
lost 6 as [Tateph-Qames; 2nd plur. mase. in pause Wh Neh 7°; without 
the pause UMN Ct 2%); “WD Jurg*? Finally Ovi for WYt, Nu 237, 
igs an example of the same kind, see § 63 p. Just as rare are the im- 
perfects in 6 of verbs middle guttural, as DT, IANS, byon Ly 5", Nu 5” 
(but 992" 2 Ch 26"); ef, INV Ez 16%; ~bYDN Jb 35°. Also in the 
perfect Prcl, Pathah occurs somewhat more frequently than in the 
strong verb, e.g. DN) to comfort (cf., however, 193, 703, UND, NNW); 

' Hoph‘al, which is not exhibited in the paradigm, follows the analogy of 
Qal; IHiph'il is regular. 

2 Also Ju 195 (where Qimhi would read sd), read s@éd, and on the use 
ae eondaneline accent (here Darga) as a substitute for Mctheg, ef. § 9 % (c) 


d 


€ 


5 
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but 8 and y always have é in 3rd sing.— On the infinitive with suffixes, 
cf. § 61 8. 

8. In Pre, Pu'al, and Withpa‘él, the Dages forte being inadmissible 
in the middle radical, the preceding vowel, especially before 5, n, and 
y, nevertheless, generally remains short, and the guttural is conse- 
quently to be regarded as, at least, virtually strengthened, cf. § 22 ¢; 
e.g. Pra pny, yn Jos 14', WWI 1 K 14”, 303 Ex 10" (cf., however, 
HS Gn 34"; rab apI Ex 15", but in the dmperfect and participle DT, 
&c.; in verbs 9”, e.g. MW), infinitive PNY, Pwal YO) (but ef. ms 
vy 36% from 757, also the unusual position of the tone in yma? Ea 21%, 


and in the perfect Hithpa‘él ‘AYA Jb 9"); LHithpaél perfect and 
imperative MB}, &c.; in pause (see §$ 22 ¢, 27.7, 29%, 544) VBA 
Nu 87, 2 Ch 30%; OFIM Nu 23", &c. 

The complete omission of the strengthening, and a consequent 
lengthening of the preceding vowel, occurs invariably only with 
1 (FIND Ez 164 is an exception; 39 also occurs, Ju 6™), e.g. 722 (in 
pause J12), imperfect FI2, Pu'al JIB. Before w it occurs regularly 
in the stems “NB, 582, 182, WNB, and in the Hithpa'él of NI, ON, 
and ANXwW; on the other hand, & is virtually strengthened in the 
perfects, 1X) (once in the imperfect, Jer 29°) to commit adultery, 7S) 
to despise (in the participle, Nu 14%, Is 60%, Jer 23; according to 
Baer, but not ed. Mant;or Ginsb., even in the 7mperfect YS)" ¥ 74°°), 
82 to abhor La 2° (also nA? v 89*) and bye 109"; moreover, in 
the infinitive VN Ec 2”, according to the best reading. On the 
Mappiq in the Pu‘al WI Jb 33", cf. § 14d. 


Rem. 1. In the verb Sap to ask, to beg, some forms of the perfect Qal appear 
to be based upon a secondary form middle e, which is Sere when the vowel of 
the & stands in an open syllable, ef. Aw Gn 32'8, Ju 47°; pow w 1373; 
but in a closed syllable, even without a suffix, on, NY 1S 1248, 258, Jb 2179; 
Ady Ju138 181% Cf., however, similar eases of attenuation of an 
original &, § 69s, and especially § 44 ad. In the first three examples, if 


explained on that analogy, the 7attenuated from @ would have been lengthened 
to @ (before the tone); in the next three 7 would have been modified to é 


Also in the HipA‘il-form wpaAbswa 1S 1 the & is merely attenuated from &, 
2, In Pil and Hithpa‘él the lengthening of the vowel before the guttural 


causes the tone to be thrown back upon the penultima, and consequently the 
Seve of the ultima to be shortened to S*gkdl. Thus (a) before monosyllables, 


according to § 29 e, e.g. ov nis to minister there, Dt 1712, even in the case of 
a guttural which is virtually strengthened, Gn 39"4, Jb 8! (sve § 299). (0) after 
waw consecutive, e.g. Ea) and he blessed, Gn 1”? and frequently, vn and he 
drove out, Ex 10), pySnn Dn 21. 


; ma is explained by Abulwalid as the 3rd pers. perfect Pu‘al, but by Qimhi 
ag a noun. 


—— 
= ——— =— 
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3. The following are a few rarer anomalies ; in the imperfect Qat poy’ Gn218} 
(elsewhere poyn, &e., in pause pMy*, ef. § 10 9 (c) and § 63 7); ON} Gn 325 
‘for TESRY) 5 ; in the perfect Pi‘él 7708 Ju 578 (perhaps primary for ANN | 


accor ding to Gn 34 NN would be Sy and similarly nan? y 517 for 


"NOM ; in the imperative Pi‘el AYP Ez 37'7 (cf. above, § 52 2); finally, in the 
imperative Hiph'tt pv Jb 13?! and “4yNN Y 69%, in both cases probably 


influenced by the closing conso ant, and by the preference for Pathak in 
pause (according to § 29 9); ; without the pause priya Pr 474, &&.; but also 


nn Jo 42), 

4. As infinitive Hithpa‘el with a suffix we find cwn* nin Ezr 8}, &c., with 7 
a firmly closed syllable, also the participle Dyn Neh 7 704s ; Baer, however, 
reads in all these cases, on good authority, denna &e. _The quite meaningless 
Kethibh WNW) Ez 9® (for which the Qré requires the equally unintelligible 


TINY) evidently combines two different readings, viz. WW (part. Niph.) 
and “NUN (imperf. consec.); ef. Konig, Lehrgebiude, i. p. 266 f.—In ANN Ts 4438 


(also aN in the same verse) an imperfect Pé'él appears to be intended by 
the Masora with an irregular shortening of the 6 for 7AND ; ef. § 55 b wp 
y 101° Gré; on the other hand Qimhi, with whem Dalieseh agrees, explains 
the form as Pi‘él, with an irregular —_ for =) as in the reading mops x 


Ru 227; ef. § lo hk. 
s. A few examples in which &, as middle radical, entirely loses its 


consonantal value and quiesces in a vowel, will be found in § 73 g. 


§ 65. Verbs Third Guttural, e.g. nv to send. 


1, According to § 22 d, when the last syllable has a vowel incom- @ 
patible with the guttural (i.e. not an a-sound), two possibilities present 
themselves, viz. either the regular vowel remains, and the guttural 
then takes furtive Pathah, or Pathah (in pause (ames) takes its place. 
More particularly it is to be remarked that — 

(a) The unchangeable vowels ‘, 3, 3 (§ 25 0) are always retained, 
even under such circumstances; hence inf. abs. Qal NY, part. pass. 
mow , Hiph. movin, imperf. mbes , part. movin, So also the less firm 
6 in the inf. constr. “by j is almost always retained : cf., however, nv, 
in close connexion with a substantive, Is 58°, and 313 Nu 20°. Examples 
of the infinitive with suffixes are F123 Gn 35); 19223 Nu 35"; mayne 
Ly 18, &e. 

(b) The zmperfect and imperative Qal almost always have @ in the b 
second syllable, sometimes, no doubt, due simply to the influence of 
the guttural (for a tone-long 6, originally 2), but sometimes as being 
the original vowel, thus rbvis, roy &e.; with suflixes IFW, ssibe, 
see § 606. 


' Verbs ns in which the 7 is consonantal obviously belong also to this class, 
e.g. FDA to be high, FIOM to be astonished, MIMD (only in Hithpalpel) to delay. 
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Exceptions, in the alae mbox Jer 57, Keth. (ndpx Q@ré) ; in the 
imperative M30 Gn 43!6,, On such cases as MYWER Is 274, cf. § 10h, 

c (ec) W here Sere would be the regular vowel of the final syllable, 
both forms (with &4 and a) are sometimes in use; the choice of one or 
the other is decided’ by the special Gieutnsiances of the tone, 1. e.:— 

d Rem. 1. In the absolute state of the participle Qal, Pi'tl and Hithpa‘él, the forms 
nv (with suff, now, but WNW), MPe'n (with suff. |OPwID), and YAW are 
used exclusively ; except in verbs yd x where we find, in close connexion, 
also YO) y 94%, P27 Is 5195, Jer 3135, yp Is 425, 4474, yon y 1368, Yow Lv 117, 
all with the tone on the last syllable.—The part. Pu‘al is YA1D Ez 45% accord- 
ing to the best authorities (Kittel Yd). 

€ 2. Similarly, in the imperf. and inf. Niph‘al, and in the perf. inf. and imperf. 
Péél the (probably more original) form with @ commonly occurs in the body 
of the sentence, and the fuller form with & in pause (and even with the lesser 
distinctives, e.g. with D*hi ¥ 864 in the imperative Pi'tl; with Tiphia 1 K 12%? 
in the BOO age Peal; Jer 43! imperfect Hithpa'él ; Jer 166 iinperfect Niph‘al), cf. e.g. 
yla) Nu 274, with ye ae you Dt 154, even with retraction of the tone in 
the inf. abs. Niph‘al yabin Nu 30% (elsewhere yaun Jer 7%, 12'8 twice, in each 
case without the pause) ; “ypan Hb 3°, with ypan Ez 13"; pba to devour 
Hb 133, Nu 4? with ya La 28; for infinitive Hithpa‘ ‘Zl, ef. Is 28%, The infinitive 
absolute Pi‘él has thie for m nde Dt 227, 1 K 112; the infinitive construct, on the 
other hand, when without the rales is — as ney except M2 byid Ex 1o4,— 

a in Pnaiee in the heals Niph‘al Ae Ez ar; jussive Pi . ane y a 


ef. § 52. An example of @ in the ‘Tnperative Piel under the influence of 
a final 4 is “WAD Jb 362, in the imperfect Niph‘al “yn N u17'3, &e.—In me) 


Jb 54° (cf. y 92%, Pr 14"), Barth (see above, § 63 ) finds an é- -imperfect of Qal. 
since the intransitive meaning is only found in Qal. 


f 3. In the 2nd sing. masc. of the imperative, and in the forms of the jussive and 
imperfect consecutive of Hiph‘il which end in gutturals, a alone occurs, e.g. MJ¥T 
prosper thou, nb3? let him make to trust, MOY and he made to grow (so in Hithpalpel 
MITT , &G., Hb 23); even in pause ndsoy 1 Ch 2923, and, with the best 
authorities, ny 1 Ch r27; ye Is 354 is perhaps to be emended into yoy 
(= Pru). Th the infinitive bene Sere remains, e.g. ADI to make high ; as 
infinitive construct MDin also occurs in close connexion (Jb 6%); on pen 
as infinitive construct (1 S 2576-38), ef. § 53 k. 

£& 2. When the guttural with qaescent Sewa stands at the end of 
a syllable, the ordinary strong form remains when not connected 
with suffixes, e. g. ANDY, ‘ANDY, But in the 2nd sing. fem. perfect 
a helping-Pathah takes the place of the S¢wda, HNBY Jer 13° (§ 28 e); 
also in 1 K 14°, ANS is to be read, not AND? 


Ah Rem. The soft combination with compound Sud occurs only in the 1st plur. 
perfect with suffixes, since in these forins the tone is thrown one place farther 


forward, e.g. pet we know thee, Ho 8? (ef. Gn 26, y 44'8, 1328). Before the 
suffixes J and D2, the guttural must have __, e.g. Tees I will send thee, 
1S 161; FOSWNI Gn 317; JY Jer 18% 

On the weak verbs x, see especially § 74. 
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II. The Weak Verb.’ 


§ 66. Verbs Primae Radicalis Nin (5), e-g- ¥2} to approach 
Brockelmann, Semit, Sprachwiss., p. 138 ff.; Grundriss, p. 595 ff. 


The weakness of initial ) consists chiefly in its suffering aphaeresis @ 
in the infinitive construct and imperative in some of these verbs (cf. 
§ 19h). On the other hand, the assimilation of the 1 (see below) 
cannot properly be regarded as weakness, since the triliteral character 
of the stem is still preserved by the strengthening of the second 
consonant. The special points to be noticed are— 

1. The aphaeresis of the Nan (a) in the ¢nfinitive construct. This b 
occurs only (though not necessarily) in those verbs which have @ in 
the second syllable of the inperfect. Thus from the stem v3, 
imperfect U2, infinitive properly ¥3, but always lengthened by the 
feminine termination n to the segholate form nye; with suffix inva 
Gn 33°; with the concurrence of a guttural 23 to touch, imperfect V2, 
infinitive M2 (also 33, see below); YO} to plant, infinitive nyo (also 
yd), see below); on the verb }1J to give, see especially A and 7. On 
the other hand, aphaeresis does not take place in verbs which have 6 
in the imperfect, e.g. 022 to fall, imperfect 5B’, infinitive 263, with 
suffix DDD, also DB? ; 22 Nu 63, &c.; cf., moreover, yb? Gn 20%, &c., 
yo) Ex 19” (even yiay? Jb 67; cf. Jerr”); with sufia 19222 Lv 15%. 
Also yioad Ts 51° (but nyo? Ec 3); Nt? Is 1, 18%; with suffi S22 
y 28? (elsewhere MNY, cf. § 747 and § 76d), “peop 25 20° 

(b) In the imperative. Here the Nan is always dropped in verbs € 
with a in the imperfect, e.g. U3, imperative Ui (more frequently with 
paragogic G, MY; before Maqgeph also “V2 Gn 195), plur. 32, &e. 
Parallel with these there are the curious forms with 6, Ui Ru 2” 
(with retarding Metheg in the second syllable, and also nasog ’ahor, 
accoiding to § 29 e, before DD) and WA Jos 3° (before na), 1S 14% 
(before nbn) and 2Ch 29"; in all these cases without the peuse. 
With Vn retaimed, as if in a strong verb, 493 drive, 2 K 4” (tmper/ect 
392°, without assimilation of the Vain), WO2 2 K 19”, Is 37°", Jer 2q°": 
ef. also the verbs 1%, which are at the same time }”6; 193 Ez 32", 013 
Ex 32%, 103 Ex 8', &c.; the verb x”, Nb y ro” (usually XY); cf. 
§ 4766. But, as in the infinitive, the aphaeresis never takes place in 
verbs which have 6 in the ¢mperfect, e.g. "32, 7P3, &e. 


1 Cf, the summary, § 41. 

2 The law allowing the addition of the feminine termination to the un- 
lengthened form, instead of a lengthening of the vowel, is suitably called by 
Barth ‘the law of compensation’ (Nominalbildung, p. xiii). 
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@ 2. When, through the addition of a preformative, Nin stands at 
the end of a syllable, it is readily assimilated to the second radical 
(§ 19 ¢); thus in the imperfect Qal,' e. g. bby for yinpol, he will fall ; 
wa for yingas; JPY for yintén, he will give (on this single example 
of an tmperfect with original 7 in the second syllable, cf. h)?; also in 
the perfect Niph‘al U3) for ningat; throughout Hiph'il (W's), &.) and 
Hoph‘al (which in these verbs always has Qibbus, in a sharpened 
syllable, cf. § 9 n) Wai. 

The other forms are all quite regular, e.g. the perfect, infinitive 
absolute and participle Qal, all Prél, Pu‘al, &c. 

In Paradigm H, only those conjugations are given which differ 
from the regular form. 

€ The characteristic of these verbs in all forms with a preformative is Dages 
following it in the second radical. Such forms, however, are also found in 
certain verbs ‘5 (§ 71), and even in verbs Y”Y (§ 67). The infinitive nya and 
the imperative a, also “WA (Gn 19°) and jM, resemble the corresponding forms 
of verbs 1”5 (§ 69).—On Np, NP, and nnp, from npd to take, see g.—In Dip 
(imperfect Nipk‘al of DIP), and in similar forms of verbs WY (§ 72), the full 


writing of the 6 indicates, as a rule, that they are not to be regarded as 
imperfects Qal of DPJ, &e.—Also PBN (¥ 139%) is not to be derived from D3), 


but stands for Ddpx (with a sharpening of the-D as compensation for the loss 

of the by, from be to ascend, see § 19 f, and Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibi.-Aram., 

§ 44. Similarly the Hiph'il-forms 3A Ez 39°, PY? Is 441, and the Niph‘al 
nwa y 787 are most probably from a stem obiy, not Pw, 

f Rem. 1. The instances are comparatively few in which the forms retain 

their Nén before a firm consonant, e.g. “Dd, imperfect mio>y Jer 3° (elsewhere 

“') ; also from W32 the pausal form is always 83 (without the pause 37¥% 

Pr 20°8) ; similarly in Is 29', 58%, y 618, 688 (where, however, yan is intended), 


14075, Pr 21, Jb 40! the retention of the Nin is always connected with the 
pause. In Niph' al this never occurs (except in the irregular inf. AID ¥ 683, 


ef. § 51k), in Hiph'tl and Hoph‘al very seldom; e.g. WHI, Ez 222, PRI 
Ju 203; for bad Nu 573 read 2835, according to § 53g. On the other hand, 
the Nin is regularly retained in all verbs, of which the second radical is 
a guttural, e.g. ony he will possess, although there are rare cases like NN (also 
MND) he will descend, Jer 21'8 (even non Pr 171°; without apparent reason 
accented as Mil'él), plur. AM Jb 21)3 (cf. § 207; the Masora, however, probably 
regards 1M and AY as imperfect Niph‘al from non) 5 Niph‘al DN) for on) 
he has grieved. 

& 2. The 5 of npd to take is treated like the Nin of verbs }”B (§ 19 d). Hence 
imperfect Qal Mp’, cohortativa (§ 20 m) “Ape, imperative FAP, in pause and 


» Cf. Mayer Lambert, ‘Le futur qal des verbes WD, }“B, 8”B,’ in the REV. 
XXvii. 136 ff. 


* An imperfect in a (3°) is given in the Paradigm, simply because it is 
the actual form in use in this verb. 
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before suffixes AP (on NITDNP Gn 48°, see § 61 9), paragogic form ANP; “NP, 
&c. (but ef. also npp Ex 29}, Ez 3716, Pr 2016, ‘mp? 1K 1911, eanate a 
mistake for ‘Mi 7D, ef. LXX and Lucian) ; infinitive construct nop (once NNP 
2 K 12°, ef. § 93 2); with 2 nnd ; with suffix FIND 5 Hoph‘al (cf., however, 
§ 53 u) imperfect np ; : Niph' a however, is always np. —The meaningless 
form Np Ez 17° isa mistake ; for the equally meaningless Bn Ho 113 read 
OPN). 

3. The verb in2 to give, mentioned above in d, is the only example of a h 
verb }’5 with imperfect in @ (JMS for yinten; “JA! only in Ju 165, elsewhere 
before Magqgeph “}M¥, &c.), and a Seats imperative {Fi or (very 
frequently) man (but in y 8? the very strange reading 3M is no doubt 


simply meant by the Masora to suggest AD) ) ; ; before Maqgeph TT, fem. * 
&c. Moreover, this very common verb has the peculiarity that its final a 


asa weak nasal, is also assimilated ; ‘AD for nédthdnti, Any or, very 
frequently, nnn), with a kind of orthographic compensation for the assimi- 
lated Nin (cf. § 44 9); Niph‘al perfect DAA Lv 26%, Ezr gi. 


In the infinitive construct Qal the ground- form dint is not lengthened to leneth l 
(as nv from W3 33), but contracted to tit, which is then correctly length- 


ened to nA, with the omission of DageS forte in the final consonant, see § 201; 
but with suffixes nn, An, &e. ; before Magqyeph with the prefix b= “Any 


e.g. Ex 521, and even tien nae connected by other means, e.g. Gn 157, 
However, the strong formation of the infinitive construct also occurs in in3 Nu 


20% and “}N) Gn 38°; ef. §69 m, note 2. On the other hand, for ;AND 1K 618 
read either ‘innp or simply nnd, just as the Q*ré, 1 K 1714, requires NM 
for JAN. 

In other stems, the 3 is retained as the third radical, e.g. mI3u, ‘np, ef. |: 
§1gcand § 440. On the entirely anomalous aphaeresis of the Nan with a 
strong vowel in nna (for ralap)) 28 2241, ef. §19 7—On the passive imperfect 
tA, ef, § §3 4. 


§ 67. Verbs y’y, e.g. 123 to surrownd. 


Brockelmann, Semil. Sprachwiss., p. 155 ff.; Grundriss, p. 632 ff. 


1. A large number of Semitic stems have verbal forms with only @ 
two radicals, as well as forms in which the stem has been made 
| triliteral by a repetition of the second radical, hence called verbs y’y. 
Forms with two radicals were formerly explained as being due to 
contraction from original forms with three radicals. It is more correct 


1 P, Haupt on Ju 165 in his Bible, compares the form of the Assyrian 
imperfect iddan or ittan (besides inddin, inamdin) from nadénu=jnj. But 
could this one passage be tle only trace left in Hebrew of an imperf. in a 
from jn)? 
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to regard them as representing the original stem (with two radicals), 
and the forms with the second radical repeated as subsequently 
developed from the monosyllabic stern. The appearance of a general 
contraction of triliteral stems is due to the fact that in biliteral forms 
the second radical regularly receives DageS forte before afformatives, 
except in the cases noted in § 226 and q. This points, however, not 
to an actual doubling, but merely to a strengthening of the consonant, 
giving more body to the monosyllabic stem, and making it approximate 
more to the character of triliteral forms. 

The development of biliteral to triliteral stems (y”y) generally takes 
place in the 3rd stng. mase. and fem. and 3rd plur. perfect Qal of 
transitive verbs, or at any rate of verbs expressing an activity, e.g. 
320, 7330, 3330: j20 Gn 33° (but with suffix °230, ver. 1 1); sometimes 
with an evident distinction between transitive and intransitive forms, 
as V1¥ to make strait, WS to be in a strait; see further details, including 
the exceptions, in aa. The development of the stem takes place (a) 
necessarily whenever the strengthening of the 2nd radical is required 
by the character of the form (e. g. bbn TAY), and (0) as a rule, when- 
ever the 2nd radical is followed or preceded by an essentially long 
vowel, as, in Qal, 2330, 2330, in Pé'él and Po‘al, 23D, 331d. 

b 2. The biliteral stem always (except in Hiphil and the enperfect 
Niph‘al, see below) takes the vowel which would have been required 
between the second and third radical of the ordinary strong form, or 
which stood in the ground-form, since that vowel is characteristic of 
the form (§ 43 6), e.g. OF answering to bop, 2A to the ground-form 
qatdlat, 1A to the ground-form qdtdla; infinitive, ID to Shp. 

c 3. The insertion of Dages forte (mentioned under a), for the purpose 
of strengthening the second radical, never takes place (see § 20 2) 
in the final consonant of the word, e.g. DA, 3D, not BA, 3D; but 
it appears again on the addition of afformatives or suffixes, e. g. 1A, 
3D NAD, &e. 

d 4, When the afformative begins with a consonant (3, n), and hence 
the strongly pronounced second radical would properly come at the 
end of a closed syllable, a separating vowel is inserted between the 
stem-syllable and the afformative. In the perfect this vowel is }, 
In the emperative and imperfect ‘—, e.g. nia, WED, imperfect nyaon 
(for sabb-ta, sabb-nit, tasdbb-na). The artificial opening of the syllable 


' So (partly following Ewald and Bottcher) A. Miiller, ZDMG. xxxiii. 
p. 698 ff. ; Stade, Lehrbuch, § 385 b, c; Ndéldeke, and more recently Wellhausen, 
‘ Ueber einige Arten schwacher Verba im Hebr.’ (Skizzen u. Vorard. vi. 250 ff.). 
nooo Béttcher see M. Lambert, REJ. xxxv. 330 ff., and Brockelmtann, as 
above, 


—— 
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by this means is merely intended to make the strengthening of the 
second radical audible." 

The perfect wDA (for WIA) Nu 17%, yp 647 (Jer 4418 1A with Sillug), owing € 
to omission of the separating vowel, approximates, if the text is right, to the 
form of verbs 4’) (cf. bare from D3). 

5. Since the preformatives of the imperfect Qal, of the perfect 5 i 
Niphial, and of Hiph'tl and Hoph‘al throughout, before a monosyllabic 
stem form an open syllable, they take a long vowel before the tone 
(according to § 27 e), e.g. imperfect Hiph'tl 1D. for yd-séb, imperative 
307 for ha-séb, &c. Where the preformatives in the strong verb have 
iB either the original @ (from which the 7 was attenuated) is retained 
and lengthened, e.g. 25° in imperfect Qal for yd-sob, or the 7 itself is 
lengthened to @, e.g. 201) perfect Hiph'il for hi-séb (see further under h). 
The vowel thus lengthened can be maintained, however, only before 
the tone (except the @ of the J/oph‘al, 1D% for hii-sab) ; when the 
tone is thrown forward it becomes Sewn, according to § 27 4 (under x 
and 7 compound Sud), & e.g. ADA, but ASOn ; ; imperfect Hiphil 30h, 
but APRON ; ; perfect ‘non, ee 


Besides the ordinary form of tho imperfects, there is another (common in 
Aramaic), in which the imperfect Qal is pronounced 15‘ or 2D‘, the first 


radical, not the second, being strengthened by DageS forte, ef. Diy 1K 98, 

Tp" Gn 2426; with a in the second syllable, 73 Lv 117, bas Is 174, mt’) 
Is 2°, &e., ab Am 5}3 and frequently, nds) Dt 93, &C., 3D (turn intrans.) 
18 5°, &e., ap) Ly 24), ont Ez 4712, &e., on (with DageS forte implicitum) 
1K 1!; in the plural, wR Nu 14%, &c, (in pause sO y 10228); perhaps 
also by J) (unless these forms are rather to be yelenied to Niph‘al, like 
VW I 5 2°; ey Jb 24%); with suffix ‘apn occurs (cf. §10 2) in Nu 235; 
Tmpenteal Hiph'l DMS, Hoph‘al ND", &e. The vowel of the preformative (which 


before Dage§ is, of course, short) follows the analogy of the ordinary strong 
form (cf. also u and y). The same method is then extended to forms with 
afformatives or suffixes, so that even before these additions the second 


radical is not strengthened, e. g. DN Gn 43%, &e., for sp? and they bowed the 
head ; SND" and they beat ee: Dt 1 (from N35) ; a Dt 32°; 37) Ex 1536, 
Jb 2g (cf, however, 3357 Ju 18%, 18 58%, nD Jer 46°, Jb 4%). To the 
same class of apparently strong formations belongs msn (without the 
separating vowel, for ny dyn, ef. 1 8 3"! and below, p) they shall tingle, 
2K 21)%, Jer 195.—On the various forms of the Niph‘al, sce under t 


1 Of all the explanations of these separating vowels the most satisfactory 
is that of Rédiger, who, both for the perfect and imperfect (Ewald and Stade, 


for the imperfect at least), points to the analogy of verbs j hy We musi, 
however, regard niap as formed on the analogy not of ma, but (with 
P. Haupt) of a form nibs (=galauta, ef. Arab. gazauta), while 7 n2aon follows 
the analogy of ngrbon. [See also Wright, Comp. Gr., 229 f.} 


COWLEY N 
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h_ 6. The original vowel is retained, see f, (a) in the preformative of 
the imperfect Qal 2D* for yd- sob (cf. &§ 475, 636, and for verbs YY 
§ 72); (0) in the perfect Niph‘al 1D) for nd-sab (§ 51 a); (c) in Zozh‘al 
3017, with irregular lengthening (no doubt on the analogy of verbs 
1D) for hdsdb from hii-sab, imperfect IBY from yii-sab, &e. 

2 On the other hand, an already attenuated vowel (2) underlies the 
intransitive imperfects Qal with @ in the second syllable (probably 
for the sake of dissimilating the two vowels), e.g. W* for yi-mdr 
(see p); and in the preformative of Hiph'tl 300 from hi-sb (ground- 
form bypn, §-53 4), as well as of the participle 3D (ground-form 
bon), on the analogy of the perfect. In the second syllable of the 
Perf. the underlying vowel is 7, attenuated from an original d, which 
in the strong verb is abnormally lengthened to 7 (§ 53.4). The é 
lengthened from 7 is, of course, only tone-long, and hence when 
without the tone and before Dages forte we have e.g. mann, On the 
retention of the original @ in the second syllable, cf. v. 

A; 7. The tone, as a general rule, tends to keep to the stem-syllable, 
and does not (as in the strong verb) pass to the afformatives 7__, 
X and \_ (2nd sing. fem. imperfect); e.g. 3rd sing. fem. perfect NAN 
in pause nna ; with 9 and gutturals mip (for nap), any v 44°; on the 
other hand, with waw consecutive nan Ts 6” (but ™M) Ex 1°). In the 
3rd plur. perfect the tone-syllable varies; along with DA, bp, we also 
find 4 and , 321 Is 59°, re Hb 3°, &c.; but in pause always 
WA YOR, &c. The tone likewise remains on the stem-syllable in the 
imperfect Qal in ‘abn, 1b; perfect Hiphil nada, 1aD0 ; emper fect 
‘207 32D" &c. In the forms with separating vowels, the tone is 
moved forward to these vowels (or to the final syllable, cf. ce), e.g. 
niad, nyacn, &c.; except before the endings DF and jD in the perfect, 
which always bear the tone. This shifting of the tone naturally 
causes the shortening of the merely tone-long vowels é and 6 to % and 
w% (or 6, see n), hence nian from 207, nyaon from 35°; on cases in 
which the vowel of the preformative becomes S¢wd, see above, ye 

£8. In several verbs y’y, instead of Prél, Pu‘al and Hithpa‘él, the 
less frequent conjugation Pé‘él, with its passive and reflexive, occurs 
(most probably on the analogy of the corresponding forms of verbs ¥’9, 
cf. § 72 m), generally with the same meaning,’ e. g. DY to all-treat, 


passive bbiy reflexive bdiyna (from bby ef. the Hithpéel from YY 


1 Sometimes both Pi'é and Poe are formed from the same stem, though 
with a difference of meaning, e.g. }*¥7 to break in pieces, ys5 to oppress; Ja 
to make pleasing, }}\M to have pity; ABD t turn, to change, ADD to go round, to 


encompass. 
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and 18 Is 24°"); in a few verbs also Pilpel (§ 55 f) is found, ¢. g. 
bsb3 to roll, Hithpalpel bapann to roll oneself (from bbs) ; imperative 
with suffix abodp exalt her, Pr 4°; pope! to comfort, to delight in; passive 
poy to be caressed (from YY). These forms cannot appear in a 
biliteral form any more than Peél, Pital, and Hithpaél; cf. Dy 
(Is 19") and WP (Is 18%7),—For 12M 2S 2277 read, according to 
yrs, ea 


ReMARKS, 
I. On Qal, 


1. In the perfect, isolated examples are found with 6 in the first syllable, 
which it is customary to refer to triliteral stems with middle 6 (like bby, 
§ 43 a); Viz. 7 they are exalted, Tbh 2474 to elem 4 they shot, Gn 49% to 337: 
"It Is 16 to Vy. But this explanation is very donbtful: at especially is 
rather to be classed among the passives of Qal mentioned in § 52 e. 

2. Imperfeets Qal with 6 in the second syHable keep the original a in the 
preformative, but lengthen it to @, as being in an open syllable, hence jM, 
WW", Ty, ae ya (trans. he breaks in pieces, but YI intrans.=he is evil); 
imperfects with @ have, in the preformative, an é, lengthened from % Sce 


the examples below, under p, § 63¢ and e, § 72, and specially Barth in 
ZDMG. 1894, p. § f. 


The Holém of the infinitive, imperative, and in.perfect HAD, 3°) is only tone- 
long, and therefore, as a rule, is written defectively (with a ne exceptions, 


chiefly in the later orthography, e.g. WY bind up, Is 86; Sis w 375; CAT 


ver. 7; PP) for 19 to plunder, Est 333, 812), When this 6 loses the tone, it 


becomes in the final syNable 6, in a sharpened syllable w, or not infrequently 
even 6 (see above, kK. Examples of ¢ are: (a) in a toneless final syllable, i.e. 


before Magqgeph or in the imperfect consecutive, “}7 (ron) to mejores Jb 387; Dh 
Ju 1128 (once even with «in a toneless final syllable, ov) Ex 167°); on the 
other hand, in the plur. 12D, Sem. AYAOM) ; (bd) Nafere a tone-bearing 
afformative or suffix, e. g. imperative 2nd sing. Ver 37, 7 (ef. #); "aN pity me ; 
mdo Jer 5076 ; paws Pr 118 Qré; NA Ex 1214 (for the defeetivo writing, 
ef 3130? Jb 4072), In any Gn 43%, Is 30! (for JIM) this 6 is thrown back 
to the preformative. 

On the 2nd plur. fem. imperat. ny make yoursclres naked Is 32"! cf. the 


analogous forms in § 48 ?7.—Quite abnormal is the infinitive absolute mya Is 24)" 
(as 11 follows, probably only a case of dittography for ya, ef. Ap Nu 23” and 


by Ru 275); so also are the imperatives ‘Soap Nu 221117, and Sonny 229.255": 


with A paragogic. We should expect AAD, mit. If these farms are to be 

read qiballi, ’dralli, they would be ieee to such eases as man (§ 902), 

the addition of the paragogic _— eausing no change in the form of the word 

("ap like “}) above). If, however, as Jewish tradition requires, they are to 

be read géballi, ’dralli, then in both cases the Qames must Le explained, with 
N 2 
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Stade, as the equivalent of 6 cbnap, &e.; ef. §9 v). Still more surprising 
is lp curse him, Nu 234, for WAP or /3D.1 
3. Exainples with Pathat in the sariatibe: imperative, and imperfect are 
2 (in pia5 to prove them, Ec 33°); T1Is 451; qW Jer 5% ; nwa in their error, 
Gn 63 (so ed. Mant., but there is also good authority for DE wa, from 
‘= 44 = 328 and bs also; so Baer and Ginsburg). Also by take away, 
y¥ 1192; and the imperfects DM it is hot, Dt 19°, &c. (on the é of the preforma- 
tive cf. m) ; “WO. it is bitter, Is 249; AY it is straitened ; YI it is soft, Is 74; DWN 
it ts desolate, Ez 121° (in pause avn Gn 47)%); Som she was despised, Gn 164 (but 
Soe in the imp/. consec. with the tone on the penultima, e.g. ay Gn 328, 
syuy Gn 21, &c., ef, Ez 19"); in the 1st sing. imperfect DM's ay 1944, abnor- 
ae written fully for DMN, unless DMN is to be read, as ‘in some MSS., on 
the analogy of the 3rd sing. DA. en the impf. Qal of bps the ee dine of 
Hb 28 varies between ow (Baer, Ginsb.) and Te (ed. Mant., Jabl.).— 
The following forms are to be explained with Barth (ZDMG. xliii. p. 178) 
as imperfects Qal with original 7 in the second syllable, there being no 
instances of their Hiph‘il in the same sense: 53 Gn 291; Jas Is 31%, &e. ; 
JO.) Ex 4c, y o14, &c.; perhaps also npSyn 1 S 34 and bay Jb31?5, &c.; in 
accerdance with this last form, ibn(2) - Jb 298 weuld also be. an infinitive Qal, 
not Hiph ‘il (for bn), as formerly explained belew, under w. Finally the 


very peculiar form yam Ju g® may probably be added to the list. 
Imperfects, with an original « in ue second syllable, are also found with 
this % lengthened to % (instead of 0), e. gf, if the text is correct, in Pr 298; 


~w y 91® (unless it be simply an Gnpentack: from “WW to be powerful, to prevail) ; 
yy (if from py") Is 424, &e. (also defectively PON y 189°; but in Ec 128, 
according to Baer, YN); DAN Ez 24 (on the sharpening of the NM ef. g 


above).? ; 
A similar analogy with verbs 1”) is seen in the infinitives tb) (for a>) 


Ee 9}; ipna Pr 877 (ef. pawn Pr 829) for ipna, and in the imperfect VION 
Gn 272. (The forms nisn in y 77?, niny Ez 368, smibn y 774, formerly 
treated here as infinitives from )”} stems, are rather to be referred to j hy 
stems, with Barth, Wurzeluntersuchungen, Lpz. 1902, p. 21.) On other similar 
cases, sce below, under ee. For examples of the aramaizing imperfect, see 
above, g. 

4. In the participle, the aramaizing form PONY for pooy occurs in 
K*thibh, Jer 30!8 (the Q°’ré indicates a participle from MOwW) ; mya Pr 2579 


appears to be a contraction from nyy, part. fem. = breaking in pieces. 


1 For 43 as suffix of the 3rd person a parallel might be found in }3y, 
§ 100 o, and probably also in the Nun of the Phoenician suffix D): cf. Barth, 
ZDMG. xii. p. 643, and the note on § 100 0. 

2 Also in Ez 68, instead of AN, which could only come from ne, 


On i is intended, and ww? in ie. same verse is probably only an error for 


ww, 

3 According to Stade, Grammatik, § 95, Rem., the pronunciation with %, 
sinee it alse appears in Neo-Punic [and in Western Syriac, see Néldeke, Syr. 
Gramm, § 48], was that of everyday life. 
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II. On Niph‘al, 


5. Besides the ordinary form of the perfect 3D) with Pathak (in pause 
DJ) and the participle 3D2 with Qames in the second syllable, there is also 
another with Sere, and a third with Holem, e.g. perfect Did) it melts, Ez 2122, 

2215. nabs (for MDI) Ez 267; part. Did) molten, 1 S 15%, Na 21}; bp it is 
a light thing, 2 K 201°, Is 498 (perf. 5p2) ; ; wih 6, &.g. abi they are rolled together, 
Is 34'; cf. 631%, 642, Am 322, Na 112, e126, In the ipaed with 6 in the 
second syllable, on the analogy of ‘verbs YY (from which Kénig would also 
explain the perfects with 5), we find DAA thou shalt be brought to silence, Jer 48? 
(unless this form should be referred to Qal with Qimhi, Olshausen, KG6nig) ; 
YI he suffers hurt, Pr 1115, 13%; yn (for ¢irrés) Ez 297; with @ in the 


second syllable ban she profanes herself, Lv 21°, but DON), Ez 2226, and on 
Is 48, nM Is 78, &e. For infinitives, cf. DION to melt, p “68° (as inf. constr. 5 
28 17!° as inf. absol.); again, with compensatory lengthening in the fri 
syllable, bn Ez 20°, 14”, but with suffix ibna Ly 214; also NAM to be 
plundered, and pian to be emptied, Is 245; in the enpeaeee, only an be ye 
clean, Is 524. On wan get you up, Nu 17) and the cormesson dine imperf. 
wy Ez 1017, &e., cf. 72 dd. 

Examples of the perfect Niph‘al with sharpening of the initial syllable are, 
a it is profaned, Ez 2216, 255 (from bin) ; IN) (from VN) ¥ 694, 1024 (also 
“INQ Jer 67°) ; NM) fractus est (from NNN) Mal 25; cf. with this in the participle, 
DDN? (for nitzamim) Is 57°, and DYN) Mal 3°: in the imperative and infinitive 


Niph' al such a virtual strengthening of the guttural after preformatives nevgr 
occurs, —The occurrence of u instead of 6 as a separating vowel in the perfect 


WW) Mic 2‘ is abnormal. 


III. On Hiph'tl and Hoph'al. 

6. The second syllable in Hiph'tl] sometimes has Pathak instead of Sere, 
especially under the influence of 1 and the gutturals, e.g. perfect Wo he made 
bitter, MW he bowed, MBM he hath broken, Gn 1714, in pause, cf. § 29q; other- 
wise “Dit, plur. bn Is 245. In do wp 331°, Ez17!%, ef. y 895!, and in 
wen Ho 84 (perhaps also in j0‘M Hab 21’, but cf. § 20 n) there is an 
assimilation to the corresponding forms of verbs Vy, see z. Also WAI 
Dt 265, 3 (in pause) Is 18°; inf. 720) to cleanse, Jer 44, in pause. But 
also with other consonants, e.g. ar 2 K 23}5, bon Is 8%; Jin Jb 2316; 
plur. 20n 1 5%10 (and so usually in the 3rd plur. perf, except before “i 
and gutturals, e. g. win); 3 imper. yon besmear, Is 61°; plur. qwz/7 be astonished, 
Jb 215; imperfect yin Thou dost “iick part. byn (on é in the first syllable, see 
under 1) shadowing, Ez 31° (but J‘D) Ju 3% is assimilated to the form of 
verbs 3”), unless, with Moore, we simply read JD, or, with incorrect 
spelling, ‘DID. So in the imperative wi Ju 1676 Qéré, and in the infinitive 
Won Is 33'). ; 


‘The @ of the second syllable, when without the tone, may become Z, e.g. 7 


‘3 bna Gn 31” (see also x), It is unusual (cf. § 53%) to find the @ written 
fully as in the infinitive 4pnD Ze 1119, Instead of Hateph-Pathak a Hateph- 
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S*ghél is found under the preformative in smbdpn 28 194, and a Pathak 
oceurs tefore M (with a virtual sharpening of the NM) in such forms as 
nan Is 9%; cf. Gn 116, Dt 251, 3%, 1 S 2245, Est 64—in all these cases 
beret n.—On ina Jb 29%, see above, p: on ‘ARN Jer 4957, see below, dd. 

at . In the imperfect consecutive of verbs whose second nee is a guttural, 
ais sgetained (§ 22 d) a the second syllable instead of 4 eg g. YAY 1K 16%; 
so also with 1, as ay} 2 Ch 28, Dt 29— wut ef. also "Dy Neh 4°. 

Y 8. Aramaizing forms (but ef. Rem. . § 67 9) in Hipn'il and Hophk‘al are, 

3D) Ex 13)8, &e.; ef. Ju. 18%; sony Ex 23%!, but read Arby from 121) : 

anan Dt 14 (ef. Nu 1445), but 32B4 Ju 1823, 1S 58, 2 Ch 208; bmx profanabo, 
Ez 397; DAM Jb 22°; without elision of the 7 (cf. § 53 4), bay rK 1877, 
but Jer 9! oan, Jb 139 ‘AIA ; with i in the second syllable pe? Jer 497°, 
5o45; ef, DMD Nu 219°; ; in the perfect myn La 18, In Hoph‘al, won they are 
brought low, Jb 247'; ND" he ts smitten, Is 242? (plur. wD Jer 465, Mi 17); in 
pause, sp Jb 1475, but also wd* Jb 42° (so Baer, Ginsb., ‘but ed. Mant., Jabl. 
WD") 5 ; with 6 in the initial syllable, Ayn (infinitive with suffix = IW 
cf. § ge) Lv 265%, cf. 2 Ch 367); mevina, with irregular syncope for 
“wna, Ly 26%. 

ra IV. In General. 

 ~ 9 Verbs ¥”y are most closely related as regards inflexion to verbs 1) 
(§ 72). The form of verbs )’Y is generally the shorter (cf. e.g. Bie), and 
Dp’, JOG and Dp); in a few cases, however, the two classes exactly 


eoinciaes e.g. in the imperfect Qal and Hiph'il with waw consecutive, in Hoph‘al 
and in the less common conjugations (see above, 2). 

aa 10. The developed forms (with three radicals), as mentioned in a, are 
especially frequent in the 3rd sing. masc. and fem., and the 3rd plur. perf. Qal 
(i.e. in ferms without an afformative or with an afformative beginning with 
a vowel) of transitive verbs, or ver bs, at any rate, expressing action, e.g. 


23D, 3320 (but before a suffix also 92D, as well as ‘22D, AY, &e.); 
Dot, mmr, DEN, &e. Sometimes the contracted, as well as the uncontracted 
form, is found; e. e. 3 to mune, plur. WA 5 in other parts, only She Dt 255, 
as well as 372 Dt 37; ‘MDD Ze §t4.15 waa ni} Jer 4%, Other examples of 
biliteral forms in 2nd sing. masc. are Dt 2512, Pr 30%; in ist sing., Jos 5° 
Apart from Qal the only exaniple of a developed form is ‘ANN Jer 49%, 


bb On the other hand, the biliteral forms are the more common in the 
ard sing. and plur. of perfects which are intransitive, and express a state; ef, 


pt Dt g#! cx 32” Pa; elsewhere always: a transitive verb) ; MM, fem. nnn « 

“WO, fem. nw (for Ree “WS, fem. ny (ef. aD Ez 24"); Jl, nv, jon. 
ane, Dn, ee ; pluer. wAN, WA, &e. (but on the tone, cf. ee below). Exception, 
neiety yp 68, 

Ce The intransitive but developed perfects iba (also 157), bn nv, uml 
(in pause 7D), ID, nyiyy (plur. in pause wey y 314), abby, anny ies 
IN’), almost all me e, as Mayer Lambert Shee Eee at least an notices not 
a stative meaning. Triliteral forms of the ia/initire after » are 23D) Nu 214; 
iw? Jer 474; isp) Gn 31) (also 1% Gn 38%); cf. also pn | Is 47)4, in 
subordinate pause, for pon ; ; with ie n23205 Is 30%, and, fron the same 
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form })M, with retraction and modification of the vowel, Pla) yY 10214; also 
ninyy Is 6044, 123 18 252, pbn2 Is ro}, mya Pr 8%, Wya Pr 268, —Imperatire 
my Jer 4978 (ef. § 20 b, and ibid. also on 2200 ¥ 9!) ; in the imperfect, 
a Na 37 (y 6818; ef. Gn 314°) from 79); the strong form here, after the 
assimilation of the Nin, was unavoidable. On the other hand, a1 Jer 58 is 


anomalous for paw (Pr 118 Q%é; the eastern school read the Po'dl oq. 


in the K°thibh) ; the strengthening of the second radical has been afterwards 
resolved by the insertion of a vocal S¢ud. Cf. also Pla Am 5)5 (elsewhere 


jm). In Niph‘al, the triliteral form 335° is found, Ib 117?; in Wiph‘il, all 
the forms of j)9, thus imperative wd, imperfect PI; infinitive pnw 
Mi 6%; participle DDWID Ez 3%. That the developed (triliteral) forms 
possess a certain emphasis is seen from their frequent use in pause, as in 
y 1181! after a biliteral form @93207D3 s}33D). 


11, The above-mentioned (see g) neglect of the strengthening in aramaizing 
forms, such as 3799 and the like, occurs elsewhere tolerably often; in the 


perfect Qal won for WiDA Nu 17% (Jer 441%; cf. above, e); tmpenfect may 
1S 1436 (AL parag. without any influence on the form, cf. 0); even with 


the firm vowel reduced to vocal Sew ; nba? Gn 117 for nbsy (cohortative 
from bba) ; my for Tad ibid. ver. 6, they purpose ; following the analogy of 


verbs YY, TWN (see above, r); from tutransitive imperfects Qal, “WYN Is 49)? 
(plur, mace: Jb 187) ; yy, Neh 23; also mown Ez 6° (for which read 
w= on) might be eaplained in the same way.—Ferfect Niph‘al nap2 
for nab) Ez 417; PN Ju 5° for +H ; phen) for ori Gn 17)! (as if froin 
bby not bap to Sreumee), ef. Is 193, ‘Jer 814 ; imperfect mopon Ze 1412; 
participle DYON] , cf. u. So also pb2 1 S 13", M¥5) Gn 9g}? (cf. Is 335), are 
perfects Niph‘ ai from YSD (= pi), not Qal from oe —In Hiph'il monn (for 
npn) Ju 16!9 (28 1534) ; mya for mya Pr 773 (ef. Ct 61, 738). 

No less irregular is the suppression of the vowel of the stem-syllable in 

pa1pnp Ly 261%.—On the perfect Yo Pr 267, cf. § 75 t. 

12, Cases in which the tone is thrown forward on the afformatives (see 
k) are (a) in the perfect, the 1st sing. regularly (but ef. ‘nay Jer 1018 before 
D>) after } consec., Ex 3319-22, 2 K 194, &e., also Is 44!¢ Cnin before 4) ; 


y g2i (but the text is sertainly corrupt ; see the Per iconny I 165, perhaps also 
Jb 19", ‘MEM) (though in this passage, and in y 17 elie form might be an 


infinitive in 6th; see Delitzsch on Jb 19!7); in the Vey sing. nnyp) (before 
N) Dt 2515; in the 3rd plural, 323 multi sunt, p 32, 104", Jer 55,18 2519; 5332 
they are soft, y 55%? ap they are swift, Jer 4, Tib 18; 13) they are pure, Jb 151, 
255, La 4’; nw they did.bow, Hb 38; an they are burned, Is 248 A by form of 
NY (’Y, of. § 72 dd) is TAY Y 49%, 73°. 

(6) In the imperative (a command in an erpligtic tone) n sing, Is 54}, 
Zp 314, Ze 214; 7 Ts 44é » 4938, Jer 317 (but 4 lament, La 29), ‘In keep (thy 


feasts), Na 21, Jer 7; nny (=i2)) before &, y 68%. On the retention of the 
short vowels w (6) and i before Dages forte, in place of the tone-long 6 and @, 


sve above, k; on the change of the vowel of the preformative into Sut, 
when it no longer stands hefore the tone, see g. 


dd 


ce 
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TuE WEAKEST VERBS (Verba Quiescentia), 


§ 68. Verbs xp e.g. box to eat. 
Brockelmann, Semit, Sprachwiss,, p. 140 ff. ; Grundriss, p. 589 ff. 


a So far as & retains its full consonantal value as a guttural, these 
verbs share all the peculiarities of verbs primae gutturalis, mentioned 
in § 63. They are, however, to be treated as weak verbs, when the 
N loses its value as a consonant, and coalesces with the preceding 
vowel (originally short) to form one long syllable. This takes place 
only in the following very common verbs and forms, as if through 
phonetic decay :— 

b 1. In the imperfect Qal, five verbs (viz. 128 to perish, NIN to be 
willing, °28 to eat, VOX to say, HBX to bake) regularly make the & 
quiesce in a long 6, e.g. >.) In a few others the ordinary (strong) 
form is also in use, as 12% (18 times) and IAN). (3 times) he takes hold; 
FID* (see 2), also ION’, he collects, This 6 has primarily arisen from an 
obscuring of 4 (§ 9 q), and the @ from X—, the weak consonant & 
coalescing with d to d; ef. § 23 a. 

c In the second syllable 6 (for original %) never appears, but either é? 
or d@; and in pause almost always é, even before the tone-bearing 
ieeoe afformative ]3, e. g. poaN? Dt 18', without the pause ODN Dt 4%. 
In the 3rd sing. masec. and Ist sing. of WON, however, @ is always 
retained in pause, “ON and TPR; but in the ond mase, NA 1K B 
in the 3rd fem. VONF Pr 1”; in the plural OS Jer 57, p 145°, ENA 
Jer 23%, with Stgolta ; cf. also Dakn 181’, eo. But with conjunctive 
accents in the body of the sentence, @ (as being a lighter vowel) is 
used, e. g. syd TANA y 9”, but in pause TaNn y 1°; cf. a similar inter- 
change of @ and ain §65¢. The 3rd fem. plur. impf. always has the 
form mann Ze 11°. 

d When the tone moves back, the final syllable of the imperfecis of 
JBN and bor, with a conjunctive accent, also always takes Puthah, 
e.g. DIV IN Ib 3°, DIN and he did eat; In VON the loss of the tone 
from the final syllable only occurs in the form with waw consecutive 


1 So in the modern vulgar Arabic of South Palestine, ya'kul (he eats) 
becomes yékul. 

2 On this é (originally 7) as a dissimilation from 6 (originally «), ef. § 27 w, 
and F. Philippi, in the Zeitschrift fiir Vilkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, 
xiv. 178. The latter rightly observes that the existence of an original u in 
the imperfect of Dats i is indicated by the form of the imperative bow, the Arabic 


ya'kul and the Aramaic bon’, as well as by the fact that rhe and RDN. 
are found along with INN? and FIDN?. 
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(but never in the rst sing. WOR); cf. bos .), and then the final syllable, 
if without the pause, always takes Seghél, TN and he said (except 
1D WONT Pr 7°), 


In pause, however, the imperfect consecutive (except the 1st pers. of € 


box, see below) always has the form 558% (but plur. always WSN, 
aN), TN; except 728} in the poetic portion of the book of Job, 
as 3%, 4’, &e., bat not in 32°, in the middle of the verse, The weak 
imperfect of 108 is always IX and tON8%, but in the rst sing., 
according to § 49 e, THR) Ju 20°; ef. pai Gn. 3)? in pause.—I8 and 
MDS are, at the same time, verbs n”5, hence imperfect NAN (§ 75 c). 


Before light suffixes the vowel of the second syllable becomes vocal 5¢wa, as 
DpDN, s00NN, but p2>2Nn .—In a few cases, instead of the 6 in the first‘ 
syliable an é is found, which is due to contraction from the group - (or 
—-~) in place of 3 @.g. MONA it shall come, Mi 48, from non (fr om 
AN) 3 ; JN (for any) iT lore, Pr 8'7, also (four times) 37% Mal 12, &e., with 


suffixes nang Ho 11}, 14°, &c. (but only in 1st sing., otherwise 238". , &e., 
from JX, 35) ; TAN) and I stayed, Gn 325, The injinitive construct of WON 
with Di is always “ond : dicendo, for niond. .—According to Barth (ZDMG. 1889, 


p- 179) dynhy Nu 11% is to be regarded as an imyerfect Qal, without the 
obscuring ‘of. x to 6, not as imperfect Hiph'il, since byx elsewhere occurs 
only in the perfect Qal and Niph‘al; on the original ¢ in tho second syllable, 
see above, § 67 p. For wDSyA Jb 20% we should simply emend “DDNN ; the 
view that it is imperfect Pé' al (which nowhere else occurs) can, as regards 
the change of 6 to 6, be supported only by the very doubtful analogies of 
y 624 (see § 52 q) and y 1015 Q*ré (see § 55 b), while the view that it is Prat 
(28h = ‘ONA=/ORH rests on no analogy whatever. It would be more 
admissible to suppose that “NA stands for “DNF, Pu‘al (cf. TaN for PX, 


§ 27 ¢); but no reason has ‘peen discovered for this departure from the 
natural punctuation ‘ONA. 


2. In the rst pers. sing. imperfect, where two x's would ordinarily 
come together, the second (which is radical) is regularly dropped 
(§ 23 f), as TOR! (for WONR), &c., and even plene WIN) Neh 27, &., 
WIS y 42 In the other cases, also, where the & is ordinarily 
regarded as quiescing in 6 or é, it is only retained orthographicully, 
and on etymological grounds. Hence the possibility of its being 
dropped in the following cases :— 


f 


Always in the contracted forms of DN, as ON for FONA y¥ 10429 ; 1D h 


2 $ 6° (but for FDNY Jb 277° read RON) = ADI with the LXX); ef. ales in 


1 The regularity of this orthography indicates that the contraction of N& 
to d in this 1st pers. occurred at a time when in the 3rd and 2nd persons the 
& was still audible as a consonant (which accordingly was almost always 
retained in writing). Néldeke (ZDMG. xxxii. 593) infers this from the fact 
that also in Arabic the 3rd and znd persons are still written y@ktilit, td hiilii, 
but the ist pers. ’dkunt, not a’ kul. 


z 


h 


a 
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the Ist pers. Mi 4° and DOR 18156, whieh is apparently (from the Metheg 
with the 4, intended for an imperfect Hiph'il: instead of it, however, read, 
with the Mantua edition, EOS (with mi according to § 60). But REONA 


Ex 57 (for ‘Din), FON 18 18? (for Oi), and FJDN’ Jb 2719 (see above) are 
due toa mistake, since all three forms must be derived from the stem 0°. 
Furthermore, pI y y 13979 (where certainly nieh is to be read) ; NAM Pr 11 
(ef. § 75 hh); MDA 1 S 28%; vSaiy Ez 42d, MDA 2S 19!; Ih 2 S 20°; 
bin thou gaddest about (from bn, Jer 256; nny Dt 337) (for ANN’), according 
to other roacnes (on the analogy of the cases mentioned in § 75 p) NO, 
nny or xn}. 


Paradigm I shows the weak forms of the ¢mperfect Qal, and merely 
indicates the other conjugations, which are regular. 

Rem. 1. In the derived conjugations only isolated weak forms oceur: 
Perfect Niphal WAN} Nu 32°90, Jos 229; Hiph. dyn} Nu 11% (but the statement 
in verse 17 is SYN, therefore aay anally doubtful is the punctuation of 


(6 from a) I will Wao Jer 468; ani 2S 20° (fré Ge AN) : : es Kethibh 
appears to require the Pit IN™, from 1M as a secondary form of NN; but 
I) = TON) for TON") as imperfect Qal is not impossible. On MAIN) 
Neh 13), ef. § 53 n.— Infinitive bvanp Ez 2138 (=/2NAD unless it is wether 
infin, Hiph. from bsp); ; Participle VD giveth ear, Py 174 (clearly by false analogy 
of verbs 1”), for PINID) 5 Imperative enn bring (from ONS) Jer 12°. (On the 
same form used for the perfect in Is 2114, ef. § 76 d.) 

2. In the Piel the & is sometimes elided (like 7 ie DOP, Spy, thus 
abi (as in Aramaic and Samaritan) feel ng; for 4; ANA) Ib ae bay (if not 
a mere scribal error) for Diet Is 13%; in} a) thou hast “girded me, 25 22, for 
‘HNM, as p 1840; PIES Ez 2816 ; ; ef. § 23 ¢. 


§ 69. Verbs “5s. First Cluss, or Verbs originally 1", 
e.g. I to dwell. 


Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 141 f. ; Grundriss, p. 596 ff. 


Verbs which at present begin with Yédh when without preforma- 
tives are divided into two classes according to their origin and 
consequent inflexion: (a) Verbs which (as still in Arabic and Ethiopic) 
originally began with Ww, e.g. 1 to give birth to, Arab. and Eth. 
walddd. In consequence of a phonetic change which prevails also 
with few exceptions in the noun, this Waw in Hebrew and Aramaic 
always becomes a Yédh, at least when it is the initial consonant; but 
after preformatives it either reappears, or is again changed into 
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Védh, or, lastly, is altogether elided; (b) Verbs which (as in Arabic) 
originally began with Yédh (called Verba cum Jod originario, see § 70). 
A few verbs again (some with original Yédh, and some with original 
Waw) form a special class, which in certain forms assimilates the Waw 
or Yédh to the following consonant on the analogy of the Nin in 
verbs }”5 (see § 71). 

With regard to verbs \’5 (i.e. 5 with original Wav) it is to be 
noticed that— 

1. In the imperfect, imperative and infinitive construct Qal there is 
a twofold inflexion, according as the Wdaw is wholly rejected or only 
changed into Yédh. The complete rejection (or elision) takes place 
regularly in eight verbs (see /) in the following manner : 

A. Imperfect 3Y*, YT with an unchangeable! Sere in the first 
syllable and original % in the second, which in the tone-syllable 
(according to § 27) becomes é (thus 32%, N¥2, TY; 32%, see x), or, 
under the influence of a guttural, with @ in the second (YT, Y2%, 753). 

The tone-long é of the second syllable is of course liable to be 
shortened or to become S*wd, e.g. aw, Ww, &c.; in the same way 
d becomes $¢wd in such cases as YT, ae but i is Taeihened to Qames 
in pause (v7) and before suffixes (OY). 

B. Imperative 3 with aphaeresis of the Waw and with tone-long é 
from 2, as in the zmperfect. 

C. Infinitive nay from original Sih, by additjon of the feminine 
ending (n) lengthened to a segholate form; as in verbs }75 (cf. § 66 0) 
this lengthening affords a certain compensation for loss of the initial 
consonant. 

Rem. Since the infinitives NYT, ap) (see below, m) point to a ground- 
form di‘at, lidat, we must, with Philippi (ZDMG. xxxii. 42) and Barth (ibid. 
xli. 606), assign to nw, &e., the ground-form Sibt (which, therefore, 


reappears in AIY, &e.) ; ; tho apparent ground-form $abt rests upon the law 


that the y of the stem- syllable is changed into a whenever the syllable 
becomes doubly closed by tho addition of the vowelless feminine ending. 


1 The e of the first syllable is really é é, not tone-long @, since it is retained 
not merely before the tone, and in the counter-tone (e.g. Dy Ho 14?°), 
but also in Was Ex 3337, It is no objeetion to this view that the scriptio 
plena of this é occurs (with the exception of 1p y 7214, elsewhere pointed 

Pp) only in Mi 18 and Ez 35° K’th.; in y 1388 the Masora prefers to point 
yT.—Of the various explanations of the é the most satisfaetory is that of 


Philippi (ZDMG. xl. p. 653) that an original yilid, for example (see above), 
became yilid by assimilation of the vowel of the first syNable to that of the 
second; this then became yéléd instead of yéléd, in an attempt to raise 
the word again in this way (by writing é instead of é) to a triliteral form. 
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@ In more than half the number of verbs yb the original Waw in the 
above-mentioned forms gives place to Yédh, which, unless it suffers 
aphaeresis (see f), appears :— 

in the imperatives PY, WY and infinitives ID', NV, as a strong 
consonant, but 

in the zmperfect YI, properly yiyrd’, merges with the preceding % 
into @, 

In the second syllable ¢mperfects of this form regularly have d. 

€ (a) That the latter forms are derived from verbs with an original Waw 
(not Yédh) is shown partly by the inflexion of these verbs in Niph‘al, Hiph'il, 


and Hoph‘al (where the original Waw reappears throughout), and partly by 
the Arabic, in which verbs )“5 likewise exhibit a twofold formation; cf. 


wilddd, imperf. ydlidu, with eclision of the Waw, and wagild, yaugalu, with 
retention of the Waw. 


St (b) Sometimes both forms, the weaker and the stronger, occur in the same 
verb ; ef. p¥ 2 K 4"! and py) pour, Ez 24° (ef, Py 1 K 1854 and the injin, 


npy Ex 3827) ; WT take possession, Dt 121, 1 K 2115 (but ef. s), wr (in pause for 
vn) Dt 24-31; plur. wr Dt 18, 925, but also, with nee paragogic, ney Dt 3373, 
In the imperfect Ip" Dt 32% and > Is rol it shall be kindled ; Seay it was 
precious, 1 S 185° and “IP ¥ 49° (cf. “PY y 7214),—The form OM Gn 309, 
for wo beside nym) verse 38, is remarKable; ef. § 47 k. 

{c) On 31 Ju 19! for VT]. and Siw Jer 42! for the infinitive absolute 35 a 
ef. § 19 1.—But TW" Ju 538 (twice) is not intended by the Masora either ae 
perfect (for Tl, which really should be restored) or as imperative of mag 
but as an apocopated imperfect Pi@l from NT) (=NTY) to have dominion. 

h (d) The eight verbs,) of which the initial consonant in the above- 
mentioned forms always suffers elision or aphaeresis, are 1, \ to bring forth, 


N¥* to go forth, ay to sit, to dwell, TT) to descend, also ba to go “ef. below, x); 
and with d in the seconde syllable of | the imperfect, YR to know, IM to be united, 
YP» to be dislocated. Examples of the other formation (WI, &e. ) are yr 
to be wearied, PY to counsel, wr to sleep, NV. (imperfect NIM, imperative NT) 


to fear, 

2 2. The original Waw is retained as a firm consonant: (a) in the 
infinitive, imperative, and imperfect Niph'al, being protected by the 
strengthening, e.g. JY, YAY, which are consequently strong forms 
like DUDA, DOB" ; (6) in the Hithpa' el of some verbs, e.g. YW) from 
YT, AD from 03°, WWII from 7; otherwise a radical Waw at the 
beriune of a word is now found Saleg ina few nouns, e.g. a1 1 offspring 
from ab to bear. At the end ofa syllable Waw with the homogeneous 


1 A ninth %D) to add, is also to be included. In the Méi%a‘-inseription, 
]. 21, the infinitive is written naod (cf. NBD’, 1. 29); hence read in Is 30! 


(Nu 32!4, Dt 29!) NAD for MHD. The 2nd plur. masc. imperative OD Is 29}, 
Jer 72 corresponds to IY ; thus in proof of a supposed dd addere, there 


remains only BON Dt 327', for which, according to 28 12°, read nBON, 
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vowel % coalesces into @; so throughout Hoph'al, eg. WAT for 
hitwabh ; but with a preceding a the Waw is contracted into 6 ()) ; 
go in the perfect and participle Niph‘al and throughout J//iph‘7l, e. g. 
av) from an original ndwsabh, YA from an original hadwsivh. 

The first radical always appears as Y¥¢dh in the perfect and partic7ple hk 
Qal, WW, &., 2, WL, even when } precedes, e.g. WY (but DAI, 
according to § 24 8), also throughout Pi‘él and Pu'al, e.g. bn to watt, 
13 to be born, and in the imperfect and participle bn, YUD known 
(from YT), and, as a rule, also in Hithpa'el, e.g. TNT, INT, BINT 
(as against YN, &e., with War). 


~~ 


The beginner may recognize verbs "5 in the imperfect Qal partly by the 
Sere under the preformatives ; in Niph‘al and Hiph‘il by the Waw Q, }) before 
the second radical. (The defective writing, as in 5h, is vanes Verbs 
YB have forms like Wy (Yt), nw, in common with verbs }”B. Similarly 
Hph‘al has the same form as in verbs yy and Vy, 

Rem. 1. The infinitive Qal of the weaker form (naw, ground-form &ibt, 7 
ny ; ; ef. above, c) with suffixes is pointed as nav, : ine a strong form 
only in we Ju 14!), The masculine form is very rare, e.g. Y71 to know, 
Jb 32619 as also the feminine ending 1__, ©.g- nya? Ex i mab Is 373 
(2 K ig8); Jer 1374, Ho g!!; TTV2? to descend, Gn 468, where the change of 


tho z into vocal Séwd is to be ‘explained, with Kénig, from its position 
between the principal and secondary tone. From YJ‘, under the influence 


of the guttural, nya is formed, with sf. Dy, &c.; but from &¥*, ONY, 
From ‘TY there cecurs in y 304 in Q’ré ae) (the Keth. requires i) avery 
remarkable case of the strong form (for SAT). For nb 1S 4} (generally 
explained as a case of assimilation of 1 to n in the supposed ground-form 
ladt; according to Mayer Lambert pausal of 1) = lidt, see above, c) read 
simply np. 

Examples of the strong form of the infinitive are xy to fear, Jos 22%, with 7 
preposition ab Is 5116 (but 2 Ch 317 according to Ben Naphtali 1b, where 
the ‘ is only retained orthographically, but is really assimilated to the 0; 
the reading of Ben Asher, “iD, accepted by Baer, is meaningless) ; Rea 
Ee 5); rnb 18 18% is irregular, but probably xab (for xv) ig in- 


tended. With suff wIDS Jb 384, cf. Ju 14, Ezr 3!2; with M fem. noo 


to be able, Nu 1436 On nya, which is likewise usually referred to this class, 
ef. the note on § joa. 


1 Iw y 236 can hardly be intended for an infin, with suffix from ay 
but rather for a perf. consec. from WY; but read ‘nay i. 

2 The infinitives MyF and 1 belong to the source marked FE (Dillmann’s B) 
in the modern criticism of the Pentateuch. The same document also has 
in) to give, for NM ; 7a to go, for nd; and ney to make, for nivy. See 
Dillmann, Die BB. Num, Deut., Jos.) p. 618. 
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2. The imperative Qual frequently has the lengthening by peer eg. i su 
sit thou, MI descend thou. From AN to gire, Arab, wahdbd, only the imperative 
is used in Hebrew; it has the form 137 give, lengthened nan generally with 
the meaning age, go to, hence in Gn 113-4 even addressed to several persons 
(Gn 29?! nan before S to avoid the isha); fem, °2) Ru 3), Milra’ on the 


analogy of the plural 120 (once in Jb 67 eh before the tone-syllable ; but ef. 
Dt 323), whilst, on the analogy of other imperatives Qal of verbs 1 5 ‘20, 320 
would be expected.—On AYF Pr 241, cf. § 48 U. 

3. The imperfect with ) elided takes @ in the second syllable, besides the 
eases mentioned above (under f), also in WM Jer 13'7 (ef. La 34%) and in 
the pausal form qo: Jb 2771, &c. (from D0, se6 x) ; on Tp* Is 1016 see above, /. 
The @ in the second syllable, when followed by the afformative ng (A273n 


&e.), is in accordance with the law mentioned above (under c), by which 
d takes the place of 7 in a doubly closed syHable. Forms with @ in the 


second syllable shorten the @ to S*ghél, when the tone is drawn back (before 
a tone-syllable or after waw consecutive), e.g. S27 ws Gn 4433; wy, aw), 


but éis retained in an open syllable, even with Mil'el- tone, in nyt Ex 162 
Ju 9%, in both CASES with nasog ’akor, § 29 e. The oa is either of the 
form IY) Ru 4! or TY 1819; ane ist pers. sing., whether in or out of 
pause, is TUN SN, ke, ,except 7] ¢ ENT Jb 191%, iene yy 138° (ef. the 
note above, on i and the analogous cases in § 7od) YN is intended. 

The imperfect of the form wo is frequently (especially before afformatives* 


written defectively, in which case cube 7 can always be recognized as a long 
vowel by the Metheg (sce § 16 f), e. g. IBY" Is 4079, awa’ Is 652 ; and so ae 


wy they fear, as distinguished from NT they see (imperf. Qal of TNT). 
pissy Gn 50%, 24% K¢th, and JO" Ex 30%, see § 73. 

From by» lo prevail, to be able, the imperfect Qal is boy, which can only have 
arisen through a depression of the vowel from ba ( (ground-form yaukhal= 


yawkhal), to distinguish it, according to Qimhi, from Soin, just as, according 
to § 45 b, b, SopE is differentiated from binpr. Cf. the Arabic yaura'u (yoru'w 
from rearu‘a, yaugalu (yogale) from wagila, as also the vulgar Arabic (among 
towns-people) yisal, &e., from wasala. Others regard Soy as an imperfect Hoph'al 
(he is enabled =he can), always used instead of the imperfect Qal; cf., however, 
§ 53 U— an) occurs in Jer 35 as 2nd sing. fem. for ° mM, according to 


Konig because the 2nd fem. had heen sufticiently indicated previously,— 
Further aw or my is to be regarded with M. Lambert (REJ, xxxvii, no. 73) 


as impf. Qal (not Hiph'il) of TN to throw, shoot (the supposed imp/. Qal D3 


Nu 21°° is critically very doubtful). This is shown especially by the pas- 
sages in which the imp. my is iminediately preceded by the imperat. ed 


(2 K 1337. or infin. Qal (yp 64°), or is followed by the participle Qal (2 Ch 33" 
but in 2S 11%! by the participle Hiph'il). 

4. The attenuation of @ to t in the perfect (in a toneless, closed syllable) 
which is discussed in § 44 @ (ef. § 64) occurs in verbs 5 in a few forms 
of sD. Nu 111%, Jer 277, y 27, &e. (always after *), as well as of en, c.g. 
Drw wv, Sey Dt’ ah, 8). agro), 261,30 Gulways.after for »)- In both 


cases the attenuation ane be eoamied from the tendency to assimilate 
the vowels, especially if ‘the initial } was pronounced, as in Syriac, like ¢ 


(§ 47 b). In the case of vi, however, a secondary form wy (ef. § 44d) Is 
probably to be assumed, since in Arabic also the verb is wérifa, The forms 
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pe) Ez 36)? and mw y 69°, &c., are most simply explained from the 
return of this i. 

5. As an exception, the imperfect Niph‘al sometimes has a ‘ instead of the 
1, eg. bnisy and he stayed, Gn 8}? (unless the Pi‘él or on’, as in ver, 10, is to 
be read), ef. Ex 193 ; 1 S 138 K¢thibh.—The first person always has the form 
SWAN, not IWAN, ef. § 51 p.—In the participle the plural %3§) (from 3), 
with depression of 6 to a, cf. § 27 n) is found in Zp 31°; ef. La 14, While tn 
these cases some doubt may be felt as to the correctness of the Masoretic 
pointing, much more is this so in the perfect 539 null’dhi, 1 Ch 35, 208, for 
mi which appears to be required by the waw in the initial syllable. 

6. In the imperfect Pi‘él elision of the first radical (*) sometimes takes place 
after waw consec, (as in the case of N, § 68%), eg. may for MAM and he has 
grieved, La 353, 333) for YI) and they have cast, verse 53, ‘from 1°, which may 
also be a true verb “5 (on the other hand, in bay VW they have cast lots, 
Jo 43, Ob", Na 32, a perfect Qal of “II! is required by the context; but as 
this, being a transitive perfect, ought to have the form YT. according to 
§ 67 a, perhaps we should read 3‘). So from a verb “5, of the second class, 
wan for ww and ke made it dry, Na 14; ef. DUN 2 Ch 329 Qeré (the 
Kth, points either to Pi‘al DIV") or Hiph'il piv). 

7. The imperative Hiph'il, instead of the usual form IWin, sometimes has i in 
the second syllable ; X*¥3N Is 43°; pDIN Y 94! (before 1, hence probably 
a mere mistake for ny pin). On the uncertainty of the tone in N37 nywan 
see § 53m. When closed by a guttural the second syllable generally has dt, as 
yun, ywin, cf. also pn Pr 25!7 (as in the injin. constr. MIN Jb 67>; see 
§ 65/). On the other hand, i always appears when the syllable is open, thus 

nawin, yin, and so also before suffixes (§ 61g). NS Gn 817 Qfré (ACN. 
xyin, 366 § 70 b) is irregular.—The jussive and the imperfect consecutive Hiph'il 
when the tone is drawn back take S°ghél in the second syllable, as in Qal, 
®.g. AD that he may increase, Pr 15, before np; ef. Ex 10% and Dt 3” after 

“OS ; AD») (R017 Pr 30° is anomalous) ; in pause, however, also ADIN as 
jussize, Jb 4052 (usual jussive in pause Wi, &e., which occurs even without the 
pause after waw consecutive, Gn 4711, Jos 243, 2S 84, &e.). With a final 
guttural ya and ni (jussive) and MD, &c.; with a final 7 in pause ann) 
Ru 234: on Daye vy Is 354, ef. § 65 f).—On forms like yun, see § 53 q. 

In Hoph‘al 6 stands instead of 3, in yun (for yn) Ly 423-28, nn 2S 2035, 
and perhaps in ait (for a) Pr 11%; but ef. Delitzsch on ie "passage. — 
Picp. nywy Is 125 Q°re (nyaD Kéth’.—An infinitive Hoph'al with feminine 
ending occurs in napa Gn 402, for mibn= rsa ; cf. above, f, on TBD, and 
§ 7! at the end. 

8. The verb qa to go, also belongs in some respects to the \“5 class, since it 
forms (as if from 12) imperfect qb, with waw consecutive 1D (in pause 12) 
Gn 248], &c.), Ist sing. 7M (but in Jb 1g° TDN}) 5 infinitive construct nab 
with suff. nad (S*ghdl under the influence of the following palatal, as in 
"133, cf. also 1133) 5 ; imperative >, “39, in the lengthened form 39 (as an 
interjection referring even to a feminine, Gn 1g°?, or a plural, Gu 3144) and oP 


(Nu 23!8, Ju 19'8, 2 Ch 2517); Hiph. pin {also in Ex 2° s3y5in and fem. 
imperative is to be read for hn, which probably arose merely through 


v 
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confusion with the following MEN ; imperfect Te but in the rst sing. of 


Tbh 1622, ay Méia‘ econ line. 14, abn; infin. oe (Ex 32, Nu ery 1 
Ee 6°°) ; imperative plur, 3397 Jer 515°, On the other hand, the perfect Qal is 
always 753, participle qbn, infinitive absolute qin, Niph‘al qbn2, Pra yon, 


Hithpa‘él yan, so that a‘ never appears unmistakably as the first radical. 
The usual explanation of the above forms is nevertheless based ona supposed 
obsolete qb. It is, however, more correct to regard the apparent “5 


forms of spn with Praetorius (ZAW. ii. 310 ff.) as originating with the 


Hiphil, of which the ground-form hahlikh became hdlikh, and this again, on 
the analogy of the imperfect Qal of verbs N”B, hélikh. This hélikh being 


referred to a supposed kauwlikh (properly hawlikh) gave rise to new formations 
after the manner of verbs 5. 


§ 70. Verbs "5. Second Class, or Verbs properly *"D, 
e.g. 3D} to be good. Paradigm L. 


Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 143 ff. ; Grundriss, p. 603 ff. 


’p differ from verbs 15 in the following points: 


Verbs properly 
a 1. In Qal the initial Yédh never suffers aphaeresis or elision ; hence 
the infinitive has the form Y3',? the imperfect 30%, 2%, PI" (in pause 
P32”), also written 20), &c.; and so always with a tone-bearing @ in the 
second syllable. even after waw consec., e. g. YP, except ‘py Gig", 
and 7¥") Gn 271°, unless 73" is to be included among verbs 1p (cf. 935) 
Is 4 3"). 
6b 2.In Hiph'il the original form 3°D%3 is regularly contracted to VD‘) 
(rarely written DO7, 20°, &e.) ; imperfect aD", SE Instances of 
the uncontracted form are oa Pr 4°, according to Barth (see above, 
§ 67 p), an example of an 7- imperfect of Qal, since the Hiph il is other- 
wise always causatire ; WT (imperative) y 5° Q’ré (the Ath. requires 
qwin according to the form of verbs 1B; ef. Is 45°, win Aeh., Ws 
Gré), cf. Gn 8% Qeré; DD 1 Ch 127, to be explained as a 
denominative from [")*; DVD'S Ho 7% (§ 24 f, note), but perhaps the 
punctuation here is only intended to suggest another reading DIO.N. 


1 Cf. above, m, note 2. 

2 This may be inferred from YI (= 3) Js 271!, which with its fem. 
nvas Gn 87, is the only example of an infinitive construct Qal of these verbs, 
No example of the imperative Qal is found: consequently the forms SD) ke: 


(in Paradigm L of the earlier editions of this Grammar), are only inferred 
from the imperfect. 
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Rem. 1. The only verbs of this kind are: 8° fo be good (only in the c 
imperfect Qal and in Hiph'il; in the perfect Qal AID, a verb ¥”Y, is used instead), 
P2. to suck, }** to awake, V¥% to form (but see above, a), bbs only in Hiph‘il 
bs von to bewail, Ww to be straight, right, also vo (Arabic ydbisd) to be dry (but 
Hipn'it vain 2S 198, on the analogy of verbs WD; ; on Is 30°, ef. § 72 x), and 


the Hiph‘il })%] (denominative from MD‘), infin. ponp 2S 14)? to go to 
the right, 

2. In some examples of the imperfect Hiph‘tl the preformative has been 
subsequently added to the contracted form: AD" Jb 2471; Po Is 1523, 
67; babe Jer 48%; plur. sbybve Ho 734, ef. Is 651% Qimhi and others 
explain the above forms from a phonetic interchange of Yédk and He, arising 


from the unsyncopated forms bby, &e. (ef. Is 525), It is, perhaps, more 
correct to suppose that the regular forms (2°D", rbo9) were originally 


intended, but that in the later pronunciation the syllable was broken up in 
order to restore artificially the preformative which had become merged 
in the first radical. 


Isolated anomalies are: perfect Hiph'il paso ha) Ez 36"! with separating 
vowel (for 2b) on the analogy of verbs YY; imperfect DO" for JY 


1K 1%; O'R (imperfect Qal for S2E°F) Na 3°; sp IM} imperfect Hiph'il Ex 2°, 
either an error for PIM, or an irregular shortening of the first syllable, 
caused by the forward movement of the tone. Similarly, the Hiph'il ee: 


(from Res always used instead of red from }'>*; hence also mispn, ‘nd pH, 
imperat, AY pA, infin, yi. —On yD) Na 14, see § 69 w). 


§ 71. Verbs "p. Third Class, or Verbs with Vodh assimilated. 


In some verbs 5, the Y¢dh (or the original Wa) does not quiesce 
in the preceding vowel, but is regarded as a full consonant, and, like 
Nin, is assimilated to the following consonant. These forms, 
therefore, belong properly to the class of strong verbs, Assimilation 
invariably takes place in Y¥° (piop. ys)) to spread under; Hiph'tl YS), 
Hoph‘al Y3; NY to burn, imperfect N¥}, Neph'al 132, Uiphil M39 
(in Is 27* also ASN is to be read with Kinig; in 25 14" the Masora 
has rightly emended the A’thibh Mrs, which could only be the 1st 
sing. perf. of a verb "5, to the imperative ASD in agreement with 
the context and all the early versions); 43°, Hip il SN to place, 
Hophial 3871; and probably also in the forms ordinarily derived from 
3¥2, viz. 33) (Niph‘al), V3, VY, AVI; at any rate a stem 43} is 
saplied by the Z/ithpa‘él 38°07 ; instead of the anomalous 230M) Ex 2* 
read with the Samaritan ay¥’nn), ie. AYINM, Besides the common 
form we find once PSN in Is 44° (from P¥! to pour) with a transitive 


meaning, beside al intransitive, 1 K 22%, Elsewhere the imperfect 


1 These verbs, like verbs }”Y (cf. above, note on § 67 g), may perhaps havo 
been influenced by the analogy of verbs /”5. 
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consecutive has the form PS" Gn 28", 354, &c., cf. § 69 f, where also 
other forms of PS! are given ; ah and 1° (Is 44", 49°, Jer 1° Q*ré), 
from 3! to form, are, however, used in the same sense. Cf. also 
DIDS Ho 10"; nw) (for ‘Fl according to § 47 4) 18 6”; 1b 2 Ch ard 
(cf. § 69 2) and 716% Is 28%. This assimilation is found always with 
sibilants (most frequently with ¥) except in the case of j‘D) 1 K 3% 
(so ed. Mant., Ginsb., Kittel; but Jabl., Baer 72) and in nbn 


Gn 40”, Ez 16° (cf. napa verse 4), znfinitive Hoph‘al of ab: (cf. snag 

§ 69 ¢). 

§ 72. Verbs V9 (vulgo vy), e.g. DP to rise up. Paradigm M. 
Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 144 ff. ; Grundriss, p. 605 ff. 


a 1. According to § 67 a a large number of monosyllabic stems were 
brought into agreement with the triliteral form by a strengthening, 
or repetition, of the second radical, i.e. of the consonantal element 
in the stem. In another large class of stems the same object has been 
attained by strengthening the vocalic element. The ground-form 
used for these verbs is not, as in other cases (§ 39 a), the 3rd sing. 
masc. perfect, but always the infinitive construct form (§ 39 6), the @ 
of which is characteristic also of the ¢mperative and of the iNpen sect 
indicative Qal. These stems are consequently termed verbs \’y or 
more correctly (see below) 3. 


1 The term “Y was consequent on the view that the Wdw (er * in the case 
of verbs “Y) in these stems was originally consonantal. This view seemed 
especially to be supported by the return of the Waw in Piel (Tip, the } 
usually passing into * as in Dp, ef. Arabic EG), and by certain forms 


of the absolute state of the nouns of such stems, e.g. mp death, compared with 
nd to die. Hence in explaining the verbal forms a supposed stem gawam 
(in verbs “Y e.g. Sayat) was always assumed, and Dip. was referred to an 
original yaqwitm, the infinitire absolute Dip to original gawém, the participle 
passive DIP to original gawim. It must, however, be admitted: (1) that 
forms like WiY, D*p (see m) are only to be found in the latest books, and are 
hence evidently secondary as compared with the pure Hebrew forms ODpip , 
&e. ; (2) that te refer the verbal forms invariably to the stem BP, leads in 


many cases to phonetic combinations which are essentially improbable, 
whereas the assumption of original middile-rowel stems renders a simple and 
natural explanation almost always possible. These ¥Y stems are therefore 


to be rigidly distinguished from the real }”“Y stems of the strong forms, such 
as AY, via, &e. (see below, gg). —As early as the eleventh century the right 
view with regard to WY stems was taken by Samuel Hannagid (cf. Bacher, 


Leben und Werke des Abulwalid, p. 16); recently by Béttecher (Lehrbuch, 
§ 1112), and (also as to Y”Y stems) especially by Miller, Stade, and 


Wellhausen (see above, § 67 a, note). On the other hand, the old view of 
3} and ‘ as consonants has been recently revived by Philippi, Barth, 


M. Lambert, and especially Brockelmann (op. cit.). 


: 
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2. As in the case of verbs y”y, the monosyllabic stem of verbs “YD 
generally takes the vowel which would have been required in the 
second syllable of the ordinary strong form, or which belonged to 
the ground-form, since this is essentially characteristic of the verbal 
form (§ 436; § 672). However, it is to be remarked: (a) that the 
vowel, short in itself, becomes of necessity long in an open syllable as 
well as in a tone-bearing closed ultima (except in Hoph'al, see d), e.g. 
3rd sing. mas. perf. DR, fem. np, plur. %2R, but in a closed online 
AMD, &c.'; (b) that in the forms as we now have them the lengthening 
of the original short vowel sometimes takes place irregularly. Cf. f. 

Intransitive verbs middle ¢ in the perfect Qal have the form M2 he c 
is dead; verbs middle o have the form WS he shone, V2 he was 
ashamed, 339 he was good? Cf. n=r. 

3. In the imperfect Qal, perfect Niph'al, and throughout Miph'il and d 
Hopk‘al the short vowel of the preformatives in an open syllable before 
the tone is changed into the corresponding tone-long vowel. In Qal 
and Niph‘al the original @ is the basis of the form and not the % 
attenuated from d (§ 67; but cf. also h below, on 42%), hence D3p%, 
for ydqim; D'P2 for ndgdm; on the other hand, in the perfect [Ziph'il 
D2 for higim; participle O72 (on the Sere cf. 2); perfect Hoph‘al 
DPN for hgam. 

A vowel thus lengthened before the tone is naturally changeable and € 
becomes rocul Swi when the tone is moved forward, e.g. 33D he will kill 
him ; so also in the 3rd plur. imperfect Qal with Nun paragogic ; Dae (without 


Nin sy»). The wholly abnormal scriptio plena of é in YO Jer 2) (beside 
VO in the same verse) should, with Kinig, be emended to VION 5 the 


incorrect repetition of the interrogative necessarily led to the pointing of 
the form as perfect instead of imperfect. —But in Hoph‘al the @ is retained 
throughout as an unchangeable vowel, when it has been introduced by an 
abnormal! lengthening for the tone-long 6 (as in the Hoph‘al of verbs )”)). 


} In Aramaic, however, always FISD ; also in Hebrew grammars before 
Qimhi mop, ‘MDD, &e., are found, but in our editions of the Bible this occurs 
only in pause, e.g. walle Mi 73, wND 2K 734, 


2 According to Stade (Grammatik, § 385 e and f) the e in Ni) is of the 


nature of a diphthong (from az, which arose from the union of the vowel {, 
the sign of the intransitive, with the @ of the root‘, and likewise the o in 
“is, &c. (from au). But 6 (from aw) could not, by § 26 p, remain in a closed 


penultima (Aya, &c.); consequently the o of these forms can only be 


tone-long, i.e. due to lengthening of an original *%, and similarly the ¢@ of 
Nd to lengthening of an ‘original. i, This is confirmed by the fact that the 


é6in AWA, ‘AVA, wd is always, and in wa, 3rd plur. perfect, nearly BI WAYS 
(the teas are 11 to 2), written defectively. Forms like mia, wa, 
ik, &e., are therefore due to orthographic licence. 

02 
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f 4. The cases of unusual vowel lengthening mentioned in 6 are: 
imperfect Qal D'P. (also in Arabic ydgimu), but jusstve with normal 
lengthening (§ 48 g), DP’, with retraction of the tone O° (yaqom), 

DP (in pause Dp) ; imperative DP, with normal lengthening of the % 
in the 2nd plur. fem. AIP, since, according to § 26 p, the 2 cannot 
be retained in a closed enue inte 3 infinitive construct DP. In Hiph'il 
the original 7 is naturally lengthened to 4 2 (DY, imperfect DY, jussive 
DP, with retraction of the tone DP, DP) ; ; on the transference of this 
? to the H/iph‘il of the strong verb, cf. § 53 a. 

The following forms require special consideration: the participle 
Ql OP is to be traced to the ground-form with d@ unobscured, Arab. 
qatil, § 9 q, and § 506, On this analogy the form would be gdim,' 
which after absorption of the t became OP, owing to the predominating 
character of the d. The unchangeableness of the &@ (plur. DOP, constr. 
‘MP, &e.) favours this explanation. 

In the imperfect Qal, besides the forms with original 2% (now 7) there 
are also forms with original d. This @ was lengthened to d, and then 
further obscured to 6; hence especially Ni3° (N3}), NAN, &c., from the 
perfect S2 he has come. In the imperfects WW (but ef. ANNM 18 14”) 
and Wi2* from the intransitive perfects WW, V3 {see above, c), most 
probably algo in 38. 2 K 12°, Nixa Gn 34% from an unused min to 
consent, and perhaps in DFA) 1S 4°, &c., as in the cases noticed in 
§ 63 e and especially § 67 ”, the é of the preformative is lengthened 
from % (which is attenuated from original @) and thus yi-bds became 
yi-bas, and finally yé-bdf. Finally the Miph, 0572 (nd-gam), imperfect 
Dip’ from yiggam, originally (§ 51 m) yingdm, arises in the same way 
from the obscuring of & lengthened from d. 

5. In the perfect Niph‘al and Hiph‘il a } is inserted before the 
afformatives beginning with a consonant in the rst and 2nd persons, 
and *— regularly (but see Rem. )i in the imperfect Qal, sometimes also 
in ie Tipe Hiph'il (as in AMINA Liys7 ch. mA Mi 2”), before 
the termination of 72, As in verbs y’y (§ 67d and note) these 
separating vowels serve as an artificial opening of the preceding 
syllable, in order to preserve the long vowel; in the perfect {/iph‘il, 
however, before the ), instead of the 7 an @ is somewhat often found? 
(as a normal lengthening of the original 7), especially after waw con- 


Ts 


/ 


~ 


me 


' So in Arabic, prop, g@im, since the two vowels are kept apart by the 
insertion of an N, ef. Aram. DNP; but also contracted, as Sak, har, for swik, 
&e. (ef. Wright’s Gramm. of the Arabic Language, 2nd ed, vol. i. p. 164). 

4 onan) 1S 67 (ef. 2 Ch 675) could only be an orthographic licence for 
“avin : perhaps, however, ‘areiny was originally intended. 
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secutive, Dt 4°, 30', as well as before the afformatives D1 and 7 or 
before suffixes, Dt 227, 18 6°, 1 K 8*, Ez 34%. For in all these cases 
the tone is removed from the } to the following syllable, and this 
forward movement of the tone produces at the same time a weakening 
of the ¢ to 2; thus DPT, MOP (or PA; on anya Ex 19%, cf. x), but 
npn, &e., Ex 26", &e.; Dt 4%, Nu 18” (cf., however, sph Mi 5"). 
In the same way iu the rst pers. sing. of the perfect Niph‘al, the 6 
before the separating vowel is always modified to @ (SMi3P2) ; ef. v. 
In the imperfect Qal and Hiph'tl the separating vowel ‘— always 


bears the tone (AMPA). 


Without the separating vowel and consequently with the tone-long 6 and h 


@ instead of & and i we find in imperfect Qal TONSA (see § 76 g); 120m Ez 16° 
(also Aypwn in the same Verse) ; navi 18 714 (cf. Ez 35° Qré; om the 
K*thibh mn cf. above, note on § 69 b) ; 3 AeA 1S 1427 from “iN EUR 
me and they saw, see § 75 w); in Hiph‘il, e.g. mDIA Ex 2075, also ‘nip 
Jb 31; ‘ mon Jer 22°86; navn Jb 201°; with a separating vowel, e.g. 
API Lv. »30 ‘from Nid. Seghél without ‘ occurs in the imperfect Qal in 


maw Ez 13)9, Ze 117; and in Hiph‘il Mi 212: the DageS in the Nun is, with 
Baer, to be rejected in all three cases according to the best authorities, 
Wholly abnormal is mI pPA Jer 44%, probably an erroneous transposition of 


i" (for n2ph), unless it originates from an incorrect spelling mo pA or 
MD N. 


6. The tone, as in verbs y”y (cf. § 67 %), is also generally retained / 


on the stem-syllable in verbs ”Y before the afformatives 1, 3, ‘—; 
thus 1%p ? (but also oP) nia 2K 19”, probably for the sake of rhythmical 
uniformity with the following 3b may? ; after ewaw consecutive naw 
fs 23%); wp (but also wp , cf. Is 28, 299, Na 37°, ~ 765 Prs5®, La 4? 
wT 188"; so erecnily Betore a following &, cf. § 49 7, Nu 13”; fn 
Is1g'; before y, ~ 131’, Pr 30"; La 4"); ‘DPA, WIP, but before 
a suffix or with Nin paragogic pia") 2 Ch 28”; pap Dt 33", &e. 

7. The formation of the conjugations Prél, Pwal, and Hrthpa'‘él is, 
strictly speaking, excluded by the nature of verbs 1”). It is only in 
the latest books that we begin to find a few secondary formations, 
probably borrowed from Aramaic, on the analogy of verbs \”y (with 
consonantal 1, see below, gg); e.g. the Pel WY to elit only in 
my Na 119"; and Bee change of 1 to », O°) Est 9%, 3? Est 9%, 
impf. mp2ON) ¥ 119’, enfin. 09? Ez 13°, Ru 4‘ &e., Est 9” &e., imperat. 
DP y 119” pram Dn 1" from 337 to be guilty. The Hithpa‘él 
yA Jos 9”, which _belongs to the older language, is probably a 
denominative from '¥. On the other hand the otherwise less common 
conjugation Pélél (see § 55 c), with its passive and reflexive, is usually 


~~ 


Vt 


Nn 


O 


Pp 


, 
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employed in the sense of Pi‘él and as a substitute for it, e.g. DID*P to 
set up from DY; NNW to slaughter, 18 14%, 17°, 2S 1°, from MD; 
DON to exalt, passive DO, from O79; reflexive TUHYNA to stir wp oneself 
(cf. TWH Jb 17° in pause) from VY; reciprocal WYN to be ashamed 
before one another, Gn2”, The conjugation Pilpél (§ 55 /), on the 
analogy of verbs y”y, is less common, e.g, 2020 to hurl away from 3b; 

2203 to contain from bp; “PP to destroy from VP. 


REMARKS. 
I. On Qal. 

1, Of verbs middle ¢ and o, in which, as in the strong verb, the perfect and 
participle have the same form (§ 50. 2), the following are the only examples : 
ND he is dead, fem, nna, end masc. nn (cf. § 4493 § 66h); Ist sing. ‘Md, 
pale) (even in pause, Gn 1919); plur. nD, Ist pers. md, in pause ww ; wa he 
was ashamed, Ava, ‘nya, Wea, wa, IN it has shone, plur. MIN; ab be good, 
130. Participles np ct oa man Cie Dn, ND); pwia hanes Ez 32°, 
For 4) Is 271! read 12, or, with LXX, yp. 

Isolated anomalies in the perfect are: naw (with the original ending of 
the fem. for naw) Ez 467 (see § 44 f); py Is 26'6 (see § 44 2).—In 323 
1S 258 (for yND from Nj3) the & has been dropped contrary to custom. In 


WA Jer 2718 (instead of 13) the Masora seems to point to the imperfect NI 


which is what would be expected ; as Yodh precedes, it is perhaps simply 
a scribal error. 
The form DP oceurs (cf. § 9 6) with & in the perject, DN Ho 10’4, also in 


the participles pvt softly, Ju 42}, wNT poor, 28 123-4, Pr 104, ily, 13752: DDNY 
doing despite unto (anless DDONY i is ic be read, fon astem ONY whence aN 
Ez 25}5, 365), Ez 282425; fem. ‘1657; also in Ze 141° TINT is to be read with 
Ben-Naphtali for DIN. On the analogy of participles of verbs middle 6 (like 
D'Wia, see above) Dip occurs for DD? 2 K 167 and even with a transitive 
meaning pid occultans, Is 257; DDD Ze 105,— Participle passive, ban circumcised ; 

but 33D @ backslider, Pr 1414, and WUD put aside, Is 49?! (cf. Jer 171% Q’ré), are 
verbal adjectives of the form gatit (§ 50 f), not passive participles. For 
DVN hastening, Nu 3217, read Dvn asin Ex 13%; for ‘DX Mi 28 read sae. 

2. Imperfects i in % almost always have the corresponding imperative and in- 
finitive construct in %, as DI, imperative and insinitive DAP (also defectively written 
Dp! , OP); but wat) he threshes (infin. YW), has imperative wT (fem.), Mi 438 ; 
pans it slippeth, Tape Did (y 3877, 468); cf. Mis (also M9) Nu 11% and pid 
Is 72 {elsewhere V3) with the dnperfects na and Yan ; ry? Is 302; 3yy 
ae 218; DIN Ez 10"? (verse 16 DY). 

Where the imperfect (always intransitive in meaning) has 6 the imperative 
and infinitive also have it; thus imperfect Nia) (N a), infin, and imper. &\3 or 
N22; WW 2S 282, BN, iN ; wil via, &c. —bip? Jb 814 (if it be a verb 
at all and not rather a ‘substantive) is formed on the analogy of verbs )”), 
a a eR a ae Se a eee eed Pak 

+ In 1 K 14” (ANIA before a genitive), the text is evidently corrupt: read 
with Klostermann after the LXX yNI3, 
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since the imperfect of b3P appears as DPN in ¥ 951% On the other hand 
pw? (as if from WP, on the analogy of Nia, &e.) occurs as imperfect of 

wp (2). The imperfect i, with 6, Gn 63, probably i in the sense of fo rile, 
has no corresponding perfect, and is perhaps intentionally differentiated 
from the common verb }*}" to judge (from fj], ”Y). Or can iy be a jussive 
after xd (ef. § 109 d)? Similarly (722) ‘yy bDINN x night be taken as 
a case of a jussive after ND, with irregular scriptio plena (as in Ju 16%), in 
Dt 778, 139, 1935-21, 2512, Ez 511, 749, 818 910 But perhaps in all these cases 
DINN NP was originally intended, as in Is 13}%, Jer 217, while cases like bh 
y 7218 are to be explained as in § 109 k.—The injinitive absolute always has 6, 

e.g. Wp DIP Jer 442% 

3. In the imperative with afformatives (DD , 31213) the tone is on the stem 
syllable (cf., however, sy Ju 5}? intentionally varied from ADs also Ry 
Ze 13’ and Is 51° beside 23 Dy bya Ze 9°; say Is 212, sw y 1167, 
likewise for rhythmical Teesone): So also the lengthened form, as naw 
Jer 317, y 78, and Ty verse 7. But if an & follows in close connexion, the 
lengthened imperative usually has the form nox, &e.,! in order to avoid 
a hiatus, e.g. Ju , y 828; hence also before min, Q*ré perpetuum TS 
{§ ie) c), e.g. 38, 97 nop (ef., however, in the same verse my and in Jer e 
nw before 8), and so even before 1 y 43}, 74%, &e. (7)). 

4. In the jussive, besides the form pp* (see above, f), Dip algo occurs 
(as subjunctive, Ec 124; D3 x 80! may also, with Delitzsch, be regarded as 
a voluntative), i neorrectliy “written plene, and pp (Gn 2751; ef. Ju 638, 
Pr 91°), which, however, is only or thographically. different from D3p* (of 
Jer 46°). In the imperfect consecutive (OP, in pause DPA, see above, /) if there 
be a guttural or “) in the last syllable, a@ often takes the place of 6, e.g. 
n3'y and he vested ; yr) and it was moved ; 10%) and he turned aside, Ju 438, Ru 41 
(distinguished only by the sense from Hiph'il "DAL and he removed, Gn §}5) ; WA 
Ex 214, 2 K 523, 175 (but also ah from both “3h fo sojourn, and VW to eae : 


ayy (to be distinguished from aya and he flew, Is 6°) and he was weary, Ju 4”), 
1S 142831, 2 § 215 but probably in all these cases Y?) for }y) from 


isintended. For oR 28 138 Keth,, the Q¢ré rightly pequitge vom. On 
the other hand, in an open syllable always IP, yD}, &e. On DIPS} 
(DPN1), see § 49 & 

Examples of the full plural ending }} with the tone (see above, 7) are 
PMA Gn 394; POW y 1047; PF Jo 2479, 


II. On Niph‘al. 


5. The form of the Ist sing. perf. MDP? which frequently occurs cniapa, 
nas DI, ef. also the ptep. plur. oI Ex a serves as a model for the 


2nd sing. nin%p3, MDP), and the 1st plur, IP) given in the paradigm, 
although no saueanices of these forms are found; but of the 2nd plo. the 


1 Cf. Delitzsch’s commentary on y 3°. 


a” 


Ut 


@ 
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only examples found have 6 (not «), viz. onsipa ye have been scattered, Ez 113", 
2c8441, and andp2 and ye shall loathe yourselves, Ez 2043, 3681,—To the 7 (instead 
of @) of the preformative may be traced the perfect “iY Ze 227 (analogous to 
the perfect and participle Sina, see below, ee), imperfect “Ay for yi“dr.—The 
infinitive construct YAAT eccurs in Is 253; in AND Jb 3,59, the Masora assumes 
the elision of the 7 (for sind) ; but Srobably mind (Qal) is intended (see 
3 51 1).—31D) Is 143), 35D) Is 59! are te be regarded as infinitives absolute. 


III. On Hiph‘il, Hoph'‘al, and Priel. 
mo 6. Examples of the perfect without a separating vowel (see above, k) 
are: MND, &c. (see further, § 769); ADD (from TD) for hémath-ta (cf. 
§ 204); 330 ist plur. perfect Hiph'il from {iD 2 Ch 291%, even OM (§ 27 s) 
Nu 178, &c.; ef. 1S 17%, 28 1378, also tT) Ex 16, and WANA Ho 25: but 
elsewhere, with waw consecutive FIOM Is 14°; ef. “aban Jer 1638, and 
Ap Ex 2974, &c.—In these cases the @ of the first spiel is retained 


in the secondary tone; elsewhere in the second syllable before the tone 
it becomes ——- (1 Ch 1512, &ec.) or more frequently "4 and in the syllable 


before the antepenultima it is necessarily =r (e.g. ‘npn Gn 618), Before 
a suffix in the 3rd sing. masc. (except Gn 4018) and fem., and in the ard plur., 
the vowel of the initial syNable is Hafeph-S?ghél, in ihe other persons always 
Hlateph-Pathah (Kénig) ; on inopn 2K 67, p 89") cf. Ex 19", Nu.31%, Dt4*, 
222, 272, 301, Ez 344, and above, i. The 3rd fem. perf. Hiph. nnoD 1 K 21% is 
quite abnormal for nod from MD or ND, 

@  Asinverbs y”) with NM for their first radical (§ 67 w), all the forms of T3Y 
Ex 1973 (where against the rule given under ? we find Anaya with @ instead 
ef i), Dé 81% Neh g*4, Jer 42)9, and “AY Is 4175, 4518, take Pathah in these 
conjugations instead of —. The irregular onayin Ze 108 has evidently 
arisen from a combination of two different readings, viz. DAI ‘) (from 
au") and oni (from 33v): the latter is to be preferred.— —On eran and 
wain as a (metaplastic) perfect Hiph'il of WD, ef. § 78 b. 

y 7. In the imperative, besides the short form Dp (on awn Is 427? with 
Sillug, ef. § 29 qg; but in Ez 21® for Jy yn read the infinitive awn) the 
lengthened form nD pa is also found. With suffix IO pA, &e. The impera- 
tive NAN Jer 17% is “irregular (for NBN Gn 437°); perhaps N30 (as in 
15 28; ef. 2 K 8°) is intended, or it was originally mwa, 

Z In the infinitive, elision of the 7 eccurs in Sab) Jer 397 , 2 Ch 31?° (for 
NaN) ; : M__ fem. is added in npn Is 30%; ef. Est 238 and the analogous 
infinitive Haph' el in biblical Aramaie, Dn 5°0,— As infinitive absolute {32 occurs 
in Ez 7! (perh, also Jos 48, Jer 10%3).—The participles have @, on the “analogy 
of the perfect, as the vowel of the preformative, like verbs P”) (§ 677). On 
82 25 52, &e. Gin Kethibh), seo § 74 k. 


@@ On the shortened forms of the imperfect (DP, DP, but always NSN; el 
the jussive also with retraciion of the tone aikty 1 K 22°) see above, /. 
With a guttural or 7 the last pyllatile generally has Pathak is in Qal), e. &- 
Ww" and he testified, 2K 1533; ny let him smell, 1 S 269; ny Gn $7; 10%) 
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and he took away, | Gn 8. The Ist sing. of the imperfect conseculive commonly 
has the form aN Neh 2°, or, more often, defectively TWN) 1 K 22, less 
frequently the form IN) Jos 147.—For §DN Zp 1? (after AIDS) and in 
verse 3, read }}DX from HON, on the analogy of TDN § 68 g: similarly in 
Jer $18 DDN instead of DB'ON, 


In the imperfect Pélél the tone is noved backwards before a following tone- bb 
syllable, but without a shortening of the vowel of the final syllable ; 3 eg. 


“3 onan Pr 14% ; ? Dbinin Jb 354; cf. Pr 2573, and acc. to Baer ‘2 Panny 
Ib 3020 (ed. Mant., Ginsb. 3 }27200)), always in principal pause ; on the 
Metheg with Sere, cf. § 16f. y.— — As Pilal ef. yyy Ts 1619, 

As participle Hoph‘al ay" 390 occurs in plese: connexion, Gn 431%; ef. § 63 d 

Pecuiiar contracted forms of Péél (unless they are transitives in Qal) are CC 
339") Jb 3135, sy 413, 7M Is 648 for 2329, &e. [but read 33935" 
(§ 58 k), YY? or IY, and 301]; also pp Jb 174, for onan. —In 
Is rs mpy appears to have arisen from the Pilpel nw, the é after the loss 
of the 7 having been lengthened to a, which has then been obscured to 4.— 
For the strange form popipna y 13921, which cannot (according to § 52 s) 
be explained as a participle with the D omitted, read ’ pn. 


IV. In General. 


8. The verbs Y are primarily related to the verbs )”Y (§ 67), which were dd 


also originally biliteral, so that it is especially necessary in analysing them 
to pay attention to the differences between the inflexion of the two classes. 
Several forms are exactly the same in both, e.g. imperfect Qal and Hiph'tt with 
waw consecutive, the whole of Hoph‘al, the Pill of verbs YY, and the Poti of 


verbs YY; see § 67 2. Owing to this close relation, verbs “”Y sometimes 
have furms which follow the analogy of verbs Y”Y, e.g. perfect Qal 12 he has 
despised (from J32, as if from 2) Ze 41°; perfect Niph‘al Wy Jer 481! (for 740) 
from “Wid, as if from VW). The same explanation equally applies to NP? 
Jb 10! for mp9 (ef. § 67 dd)= mips from yp, and ps Ez 69 (for 304 Bd) 3 


wi Ez 1o!? and 9 verse 15; wan (imperative) Nu 17°; AO’ Mi 28; 
Hiph'il perfect 10 Is 185 for Ind (cf. § 29 9), which is for N09 from WA, On 
the other hand the imperfecis Wp’ Ez 48*4 (unless it be intended for 1, 
ef. y 15*) and 5’ Hb 2%, are to be regarded according to § 109 i, simply as 
rhythmically shortened forms of 112° and M5.. 

g. In common with verbs )”Y (§ 67 g) verbs YY sometimes have in Niph'al CV 


and Hiph‘il the quasi-Aramaic formation, by which, instead of the long 
vowel under the preformative, they take a short vowel with Dage¥ forte in the 
following consonant; this variety is frequently found even along with 
the ordinary form, e.g. NDI} to incite, imperfect NB? (also ND, MD?) ; 


VDT, imperfect 1°D? io vemore (from 33D), also Hoph‘al slob Is 59) (on Dpn 

cf. § 29 g); sometimes with a difference of meaning, as na to cause to resi, i 
but M3 Cemnperject M3", consecutive nim Gn 39! ; imperative M31, plur. 3739) to 
set down; for Anam (Baer, Ginsburg 72) Ze 511 (which at any rate could 
only be explained” ‘as an isolated passive of Hiph'il on the analogy of the 
biblical Aramaic NOP Dn 7*) we should probably read naan with 


) As the passive of this Hiph'tt we should expect the Hoph'al N33N,; which 
is, no duubt, to be read for M337 in La 5°. 


a 
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Klosteymann after the LXX. In Dn 8" the K*thibh ON is intended for 


a perfect Hiph'il. There is also a distinction in meaning between yds 
to spend the night, to remain, and bs Ex 167 Q’ré (K%thibh sin ; : conversely, 


verse 2 K¢thibh ards, Q*ré 3335»), participle nbn Ex 168, Nu 1427, 1720, to be 
stubborn, obstinate: in the latter sense from the form bs only ba is found, 
Ex 173. Other examples are Niph‘al 75D) he was nena Gn 176; 

participle 34°? (from bsp, not b19) ; Miya he ts waked up, Ze 217 (see above, ») ; 
Hiph'il PAOD La x8; WD? Pr 42. 


Perhaps the same explanation applies to some forms of verbs first guttural 
with Dages Sorte implicitum, which others derive differently or would emend, 


e.g. vn for vn and she hastened (from Win) Ib 315; Dy) (another reading 


is by, DY 1S 1519, 254 (148? Qeré) from DAY or DY to fly at anything. Both, 
as far as the form is concerned, would be correct apocopated imperfects from 
nen and Mby (7), but these stems only occur with a wholly different 
meaning. ‘ 

to. Verbs with a consonantal Waw for their second radical, are inflected 
throughout like the strong form, provided the first or third radical is not 


a weak letter, e.g. WN, imperfect 1) i to be white ; ya; imperfect yin to expire ; 
FV to be wide; my tocry ; Pel bay, ar imperfect bays to act wickedly ; ny to bend, 
Hithpa' a Ayn to bend oneself; and this is especially the case with verbs 
which are at ‘the same time mW”, ®. g. my, Peel my to command, MP to wait, 


TY to drink, Piel TY) (on WAS Is 16°, see § 7 5 ad) and Hiph'tl MN} to give to 
drink, &e. ; 


§ 73. Verbs middle i (vulgo ’y), e.g. P32 to dascern. 
Paradigm N. 

1. These verbs agree, as regards their structure, exactly with verbs 
YY, and in contrast to them may be termed ‘’y, or more correctly, 
‘ayin-? verbs, from the characteristic vowel of the impf., zmper., and 
infin. constr. This distinction is justified in so far as it refers to a 
difference in the pronunciation of the imperfect and its kindred forms, 
the imperative and infin. constr —the VY verbs having @ lengthened from 
original and *’y having @ lengthened from original t. In other respects 
verbs “y simply belong to the class of really monosyHabic stems, which, 
by a strengthening of their vocalic element, have been assimilated to the 
triliteral form? (§ 67 a). In the perfect Qal the monosyllabic stem, as 
in WY, has @ lengthened from d, thus: NY he has set; infinitive WY, 
infinitive absolute NW, emperative MY imperfect WW, jussive ny 
(§ 48 g), imperfect consecutive ngs 2 Whe perfect Qal of some verbs 


1 That verbs /”7Y and “y are developed from biliteral roots at a period before 


the differentiation of the Semitic languages is admitted even by Néldeke 
( Beitrdge zur sem. Sprachwiss., Strassburg, 1904, P. 34 ff.), although he contests 


the view that ‘nya and nian are to be referred to Hiph‘il with the preforma- 
tive dropped. 
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used to be treated as having a double set of forms, a regular series, 
and others like Hiph‘itl without the preformative, e. g. (‘2 Dun 10’; ‘nda 
Dn 9’, also nya ¥ 139°; MII thow strivest, Id 34%, also nya aes? 
The above perfects (PS, 3, &c.) might no doubt be taken as forms 
middle é (properly %), the of which has been lengthened to ? (like 
the & lengthened to @ in the imperfect Qal of OP). It is more 
probable, however, that they are really shortened forms of Hiph‘il. 
This is supported by the fact that, especially in the case of 72, the 
shortened forms are few and probably all late, while the corresponding 
unshortened forms with the same meaning are very numerous, e.g. 
perfect P33 (but f'2 only in Dn 10’), onan, infinitive P33 (but infin. 
abs. }*2 only in Pr 23"), ¢mperative {37 (only in Dn 9* [33 immediately 
before f27), also WS three times, and nya v 5°), participle P22, 
Elsewhere Hiph‘il-forms are in use along with actual Qat-forms with 
the same meaning, thus: 2°) (also 3), ie) placing (but only in 
Jb 4°, which, with the eritically untenable ‘O°? Ez 21”, is the only 
instance of DY in Hiph'il), M32 breaking forth Ju 20%, with infin. Gal 
Ima; WAN they rushed forth Ju 20%, with ON, MYT; YD glancing, 
also in perfect 73; SPO he spat out, with imperat. Qal VP. As passives 
we find a few apparent mperfects Hoph‘al, which are really (according 
to § 53 «) 7mperfects passive of Qal, e.g. dnY Is 66° from bon to turn 
round, WY from TY to sing, NOV from MY to set. 

2. The above-mentioned Hiph'tl-forms might equally well be derived 0 
from verbs YY; and the influence of the analogy of verbs yy is 
distinctly seen in the Niph‘al fi23 (ground-form naban), Pélél {X3, and 
Hithpolel 23205, The very close relation existing between verbs ’y 
and ¥”Y is evident also from the fact that from some stems both forms 
oceur side by side in Qa, thus from bn to turn round, imperative also 
Mi 4°; DY to place, infinitive construct commonly DW (2S 14° 
DY Q*re), imperfect OY, but Ex 4! DI". In other verbs one form is, 
at any rate, the more common, e. g. be) to exult ex only Pr 23" K*thibh); 
from P) (perhaps denominative from bs) to spend the night, 2? occurs 
six times as infinitive construct, poh only in Gn 24%; but the imperative 
is always P?, &c.—Of verbs ”’y the most common are MW ¢o set, 
37 to strive, PI to judge, W'S to rejoice; cf. also perfect bp (middle 


1 Since N33 ¥ 139? might be intended for na, there remains really no 
form of j°. which must necessarily be explained as a Qal, except the ptp. 
plur, D'}2 Jer 497. Nevertheless it is highly probable that all the above 
instances of Hiph'il-forms, parallel with Qal-forms of the same meaning, 
are merely due to a secondary formation from the imperfects Qal Pn, oh pam 
&c., which were wrongly regarded as imperfects Hiph‘il: so Barth, ZDMG. xliii. 
p. 190 f., and Nominalbildung, p. 119 f. 
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“odh in Arabic) to comprehend, to measure, Is 40" ; OY (as in Arabic 
and Syriac) to rush upon, and the denominative perfect }'2 (from a) to 
pass the summer, Is 18°. On the other hand, D4") and they shall fish 
them, Jer 161°, generally explained as perfect Qal, denominative from 
33 fish, probably represents a denominative P7'él, 3°71). 

C Corresponding to verbs properly YY, mentioned in § 72 gg, there are 
certain verbs “Y with consonantal Yédh, as AN to hate, FY to Saint, 10 
to become, to be, TM to live. 

d Rem. 1. In the perfect Qal 3rd fem. sing. m5) oceurs once, Ze 5‘, for nd, 
with the weakening of the toneless @ to 2 (as in the fem. participle TM Is 59°); 
ef. the analogous examples in § 481 and § 80 ¢.—2nd sing. masc. mA y 90°, Qré 
(before Y; cf. § 72 s); Ist sing. once AY y 73%, milra‘, without any 
apparent reason ; Ist plur. wb Ju 1g} for lén-ni. The lengthened imperative 
has the tone on the ultima before gutturals, 77° na y 351; see further, 
§ 72 s.—Examples of the infinitive absolute are : 34 litigando, Ju 11%, Jb 407; 
piy Jer 425; MW ponendo, Is 227. On the other hand, 3%) 2%) (for 24) 
Jer 50%, PAM Pa Pr 23}, Sonn Sin Ez 30!6 K¢th., are irregular and perhaps 
due to incorrect scriptio plena; for the last the @*ré requires bn nn, 
but read Sin; ef. § 113 x. 

€ 2. The shortened imperfect usually has the form ]2>, Eee ny; more rarely, 
with the tone moved back, e.g. ob a1 Ju 671, ef. Ex 23}, nyinnby 1S 9% 
So with wéw consecutive ny and he placed, al and he perceived ; with a middle 
guttural D3 bys 18 a5i4 (see § 72 ee); with “as 3rd radical, wim Ju 5}. 
As jussive of ie bn is found in Ju 19% (in pause) and Jb 17%, for tn .—For 
ainnchy Pr 3% Keth. (Gre 2A) read IW. 

f 3. As participle active Qal b spending the night, occurs once, Neh 137!; 
participle passive DY Nu 2471, 1S 9%, Ob*; feminine nowy 2S 1352, in the 


Q°ré, even according to the reading of the Oriental] schools (see p. 38, note 2): 
the Kethibh has Mae. A passire of Qai (cf. above, § §2 e ands, and § 53 %) 


from O°Y may perhaps be seen in pet, Gn 50% (also Gn 24% K¢thibh DU, 
Orré Dw; the Samaritan in both places has OW"), and also in 9D" Ex 302, 
Samaritan ‘JD\'. Against the explanation of JD as a Hoph‘al-form from 
3D, Barth (Jubelschrift. .. Hildesheimer, Berlin, 1890, p. 151) rightly urges 


that the only example of a Hiph‘il of iD is the doubtful D4, which is 
probably an i-imperfect of Qal.—The explanation of DW”, &c., as a passite of 
Qal arising from yiysam, &c, = yuysam (so Barth, ibid., note 1), is certainly also 
unconvincing, so that the correctness of the traditional reading is open to 
question. 
* * * * * * 

gt In verbs &”P the & always retains its consonantal value ; these stems 
are, therefore, to be regarded as verbs middle Guttural (§ 64). An exception 
is }*X2° Ec 125 if it be imperfect Hiph'il of }*S3 (for 783°) ; but if the form has 
really been correctly transmitted, it should rather be referred to 32, and 
regarded as incorrectly written for f2%. On Vi) (from M2); which was 
formerly treated here as N’Y, cee now § 75 x. 
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§ 74. Verbs x, eg. x¥0 to find. Paradigm O. 


The & in these verbs, as in verbs ND, is treated in some cases as 
a consonant, i.e. as a guttural, in others as having no consonantal 
value (as a quiescent or vowel letter), viz.: 

1. In those forms which terminate with the x», the final syllable 
always has the regular vowels, if long, e. g. N¥D, NYDN, NID, NDI, ie. 
the 8 simply quiesces in the long vowel, without the latter suffering 
any change whatever. It is just possible that after the altogether 
heterogeneous vowel dv the & may originally have preserved a certain 
consonantal value. On the other hand, if the final © quiesces in 
a preceding @ (as in the perfect, imperfect, and imperative Qal, in the 
perfect Niph'al, and in Pe‘al and Hoph‘al) this d@ is necessarily 
lengthened to a, by § 27g, as standing in an open syllable; e.g. SYD 
NYO!, Ke, 

The imperfect and imperative Qal invariably have @ in the final syllable, on b 
the analegy of verbs tertiae gutturalis ; ef., lrowever, § 76 e.—In the imperfect 
Hithpa‘él @ occurs in the fina] syllable not only (according to § 54%) in the 
principal pause (Nu 31°73), er immediately before it (Jb 10%), or with 
the lesser disjunctives (Lv 21!-4, Nu 195°, but even out of pause with 
Mer*kha, Nu 67, and even before Maggeph in Nu 19!?. 

2. When w& stands at the end of a syllable before an afformative C 
beginning with a consonant (n, 9), it likewise quiesces with the 
preceding vowel; thus in the perfect Qal (and Hoph'al, see below) 
quiescing with @ it regularly becomes Qames (aNd for ANS, &c.); 
but in the perfect of all the other active and reflexive conjugations, 
so far as they occur, it is preceded by Sere (DN33, &c.), aud in the 
imperative and imperfect by S’ghdl, NINyD, ANSON, 


(a) The S*ghél of these ferms of the impartect and imperative might be d 
considered as a modification, and at the same time a lengthening oot an 


original d@ (see § 8a), In the same way the @ of the perfect forms in Pi7l, 
Hithpa‘él, and Hiph‘il might be traced to an original ? (as in other cases the 
@ and iin the final syllable of the 3rd sing. masc. perfect of these conjuga- 
tions), although this i may have only been attenuated from an original @. 
According to another, and prebably the correct explanation, however, both 


the Sere and the S*ghél are due tothe analogy of verbs j oy (§ 75 f) in 


consequence of the close relation between the two classes, cf. § 75 1n.—No 
form of this kind occurs in Pu‘al; in the perfect Hoph‘al only the 2nd masc. 


sing. ANNAN Ez 4o4, lengthened accerding te rule. 

(b) ioe suffixes attached by a connecting vowel oe g. NP") the & C 
retains its consonantal value; so before J and D2, e g. JNYION Ct 8}; 
yenan Ez 28) (cf. § 65 h), ace FNS, &c., since these suftises, by § 58, 


are likewise attached to the verb- form by a connecting vowel in the form of 
Sew mobile.—As infinitive Qal with suffix notice NAD Ez 25°3 participle with 


suffix yRI3 Is 431; infinitive Pit DINb2. —The doubly anomalous form 
wy? Jer 23° (for WIN? or BNI) is Ternane a forma mixta combining the 
readings Na and INP. 
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3. When & begins a syllable (consequently before afformatives 
Which consist of or begin with a vowel, as well as before suffixes) 
it is necessarily a firm consonant, and the form then follows the 
analogy of the strong verb, e.g. ANY masa, IX, &c. (in pause 
ANY, ISD), 

REMARKS. 


g . Verbs middle e, like xb to be full, retuin the Sere also in the other 


snes of the perfect, e.g. snxbip axdi Est 7° has __ owing to its transitive 

; for OnNy Jos 47 read with Ewald Dns). Instead of ANY the form 
nei she names, on the analogy of the ni forms noticed in § 75 m, occurs in 
Is wit (from NkwW, ef. § 44 f), and with a different meaning (it befalls) 
in Dt 31%, Jer 44, in both places before &, and hence, probably, to avoid 
a hiatus (on the other hand, NNOM Ex 5%, could only be the 2nd sing. masc. 
the text which is evidently “corrupt should probably be emended {o 
WOYD NNOM with the LXX); in Wiph'al NNDDI y 118%; in Hoph'al nN 
Gn 3311, —The 2nd fem. sing. is written TN? by Baer, Geax 16, &e., according 
to early MSS. 

A 2. The infin. Qal occurs sometimes on the analogy of verbs ns (nia, &e., 
see § 75 nn) in the feminine form ; so always nx to fill (as ain euienea 
from Nop Sullness), Lv 858, 1246, 25, Jer 29!9, Ez 57, also written mop 
Jer 2512, ‘Ib 2022, &c., and nxidy Est 15, Cf, further, nN Ju 8!; nsoty 
Pr 85; before suffixes, Ez 3312, and likewise in Niph. Ze 134; also in Pi‘ al 
nvidia Ex 315, 3553, or nixdiod Dn 97, &e. Ktkibh ; with suffix 2 § 212,—~-On 
the (aramaizing) infinitives xiD and nixwn, see § 45 e; on nN? obviam, 
§ 19 k,—D3Nypa when ye find, Gn 32%, stands, according to § 93 9, for 
DIN. The tone of the lengthened émperatire ANDI Ps 415 as Mil’ra’ (before 
‘WD3) is to be explained on rhythmical gr ounds; "of. the analogous cases in 
§ 72 s.—-The 2nd fen. plur. imperative in Ru 1 has, according to Qimhi, the 
form AND 1) and in verse 20 YN ; ; on the other hand, the Mantua edition 
and Ginsburg, on good authority, read ASS, +]RIP. 

2. 3. The participle fem. is commonly soninactad: e.g. MND (for nysi) 28 1822, 
ef. Est 215; so Niph‘al nxbpy Dt 30"', Ze 57 (but ANB} Is 3025), and Hoph‘ al, 
Gn 38%; less frequent forms are nyyin Ct $10; neva 1 K 107 (ef. § 76 b, 
ns Sy beside nad as infinitive construct from <2) and without & (see k) 
ny (from N¥*) Dt 2857, In the forms DNA sinning, 1 S 1483, cf. ~ 99%; 
OoNTa Jeigning them, Neh 6°, the & is elided, and is only retained ortho- 


graphically (§ 23 c) after the retraction of its vowel; see the analogous 
cases in § 75 00.—On the plur. masc. ptcp. Niph. ef. § 93 00. 
h 4. Frequently an & which is quiescent is omitted in writing (§ 23 /): 


(a) in the middle of the word, e.g. 92 1S 258; nsD Nu ri!!, ef, Jb 121; 


"ny Ju 4), ef. Jb 3218 In the imperfect noon Jer g?”, Ze 5°, Ru 114 (but the 
same form occurs with Yodh pleonastic ater the manner of verbs nv in 
Ez 23", according to the common reading; cf. § 76 b and Jer 50%) ; in Piel 
BONN (after elision of the &, ef. § 75 00) Gn 3133; and also in Niph‘al 
phn) Lv 11435 ef. Jos 216 (b) at the end of the word ; ja 1 K 12)? Kethibh ; 
Hiphiit ‘DN 2 K 138, cf. Is 531° ( ona for Saati) pebfed Hipil of non formed 
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after the manner of verbs x”) ; in the imperfect Hiph'tl (O° y 518 Kethibh ; 
. Y 14155 ON 1K 2119, Mi 125; in the infinitive, Jur 32°5; in the participle, 
255%, 1 K 2171, Jer 19, 39°8, all in A&thibk ($219, always before N, hence 


perhaps only a scribal error), 
5. In the jussive, imperfect consecutive, and imperative Hiph'il a number of cases 
occur with i in the final sylable; ef. Ni" Is 3614 (in the parallel passages 


2K 18 2 Ch 3215 Nw); N32" Neh 8? (before y) ; None) 2 K ar! (cf. 
1 K 162, 2177); Nan) 2K 6%; Nyy Dt 479, 2 Ko r1??, y 79}6 10543; imperative 
Nan Jer 1738; neyin Is 438 (in both cases before )). If the tradition be 


correct (which at least in the defectively written forms appears very doubtful) 
the retention of the i is to be attributed to the open syHable; while in the 
closed syllable of the 3rd sing. masc. and fem., and the 2nd sing. masc. after 4 


consecutive, the 2 is always reduced to 2 In the examples before Y considera- 


tions of euphony may also have had some influence (cf. § 75 hh).—In 
Ez 40°, Baer reads with the Western school NS, while the Orientals read 


in the K%hibh N)IY, and in the Qeré x2. 
On the transition of verbs x to forms of ns see § 75 nn. 


§ 75. Verbs 7°, e.g. 193 to reveal. Paradigm P. 


Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 149 ff.; Grundriss, p. 618 ff.—G. R. Berry, 
‘Original Waw in 75 verbs’ in AJSL. Xx. 256 f. 

These verbs, like the verbs \’p (§§ 69, 70), belong to two different @ 
classes, viz. those originally y”5 and those originally %,! which in 
Arabic, and even more in Ethiopic, are still clearly distinguished. 
In Hebrew, instead of the original ) or * at the end of the word, 

an always appears (except in the ptep. pass. Qal) as a purely ortho- 
graphic indication of a final vowel (§ 234); hence both classes are 
called n”, e.g. na for vba he has revealed ; nbs for iby he has rested. 
By far the greater number of these verbs are, however, treated as 
originally “5; only isolated forms occur of verbs y”. 


now to be at rest may be recognized as originally 5, in the forms in which & 
the Wdaw appears as a strong consonant, cf. 1st sing. perfect Qal moby Jb 375, 
the participle bey and the derivative mbyi rest; on the other hand the imperfect 
is pow (with Yédh), In My (Arab. »3Y) to answer, and NY (Arab. 13) ? to be 


afflicted, are to be seen two verbs originally distinct, which have been assimi- 
lated in Hebrew (see the Lexicon, s. v. ny). 


* According to Welthausen, ‘ Ueber cinige Arten schwacher Verba’ in his 
Skizzen, vi. p. 255 ff., the 1”) verbs, apart from some true /”) and some 
probable vy are to be regarded as originally biliteral. To compensate for 
their arrested development they lengthened the vowel after the 2nd radical, 
as the 1”) verbs did after the Ist radical. But although there is much to be 
said for this view, it fails to explain pausal forms like mon (seeu). Itscems 


iinpossible that these should all be date formations. 
? In the MéSa‘ inscription, line 5, )]9% and he oppressed occurs as 3rd sing. 


masc. imperfect Pi'él, and in line 6, \IYN I will oppress as ist sing. 
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Of quite a different class are those verbs of which the third radical is a 
consonantal 7 (distinguished by Mappiq). These are inflected throughout like 


verbs tertiae gutturalis. Cf. § 63 note on the heading. 


C The grammatical structure of verbs m5 (see Paradigm P) is based 
on the following laws :— 

1. In all forms in which the original Yédh or Waw would stand at 
the end of the word, it is dropped (cf. § 24 g) and 7 takes its place as 
an orthographic indication of the preceding long vowel. Such an 
indication would have been indispensable, on practical grounds, in the 
still unvocalized consonantal text. But even after the addition of 
the vowel signs, the orthographic rule remained, with insignificant 
exceptions (see § 8k, and @ in npop, &c.), that a final vowel must be 
indicated by a vowel letter. In verbs n”5 the n which is here em- 
ployed as a vowel letter is preceded by the same vowel in the same part 
of the verb throughout all the conjugations. Thus the endings are— 

A in all perfects, M3, Nb32, APR, &e. 

7 in all imperfects and participles, m3, no}, &c. 

__ in all imperatives, m3, m3, &e. 

m_ in the infinitive absolute (73, &c.), except in Hiph‘il, Hophial, 
and generally also P7é, see aa and ff. 

The participle passive Qal alone forms an exception, the original 
‘ (or 4, see v) reappearing at the end, Da; and so also some derived 
nouns (§ 84%, ¢, e, &c.). 

The infinitive construct always has the ending ni (with n feminine); 
Qal mada, Peel nida , &c.; for exceptions, see n and y. 


d= These forms may be explained as follows :—in the perfect Qal nba stands, 
according to the above, for (*)a, and, similarly, in Niph‘al, Pu'al, and Hoph‘al. 
The Pi‘él and Iithpa‘él may be based on the forms Sep, bopna (§ 5217; and 
§ 54k), and Hiph‘il on the form Sypa, on the analogy ef the é in the second 
syllable of the Arabic dgtild (§ 53a). Perhaps, however, the final @ of these 
conjugations simply follows the analogy of the other conjugations. 

€ The explanation of the final tone-bearing N__ of the imperfect is still a 
matter of dispute. As to the various treatments of it, see Barth, Nominal- 
bildung, i. p. xxx ff, with § 136, Rem., and ZDMG. xliv. 695 f., against 
Philippi’s objections in the Zeitschrift fiir Vilkerpsychologie, 1890, p. 356 f. ; also 
ZDMG. lvi. 244, where Barth appeals to the rule that, in the period before 
the differentiation of the North Semitic dialects, final iy becomes __ (constr. 
n__), not i; M. Lambert, Journ, Asiat, 1893, p. 285; Pritorius, ZDMG. lv. 365. 
The most probable explanation now seems to be, first, that the uniform pro- 
nunciation of allimperfects and participles with S°ghdl in the last sy lable merely 
follows the analogy of the imp/. Qa, and secondly, that the S*ghél of the impf. 
Qal does perhaps ultimately represent a contraction of the original termina- 
tion ‘__ (=ai), although elsowhere (e.g. in the imperative of n”) ai is usually 
contracted to é. 
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2. When the original Yédh stands at the end of the syllable before 
an afformative beginning with a consonant (Mn, 2) there arises (a) in 
the perfects, primarily the diphthong az (\—). In the middle of the 
word this ought always to be contracted to é ('—), but this é is only 
found consistently in the passive conjugations, whilst regularly in Qad, 
and frequently in the other active and reflexive conjugations (especially 
in Prél), it appears as 7@ (ef. x, z, ee). This 2, however, in the perf. 
Qul is not to be explained as a weakening of an original é, but as the 
original vowel of the znéransitive form. It then became usual also 
in the transitive forms of Qal (and in some other conjugations on this 
analogy), whereas e.g. in Syriac the two kinds of forms are still 
carefully distinguished.—(b) In the imperfects and imperatives, \ 
with the tone always appears before the afformative 1], On the most 
probable explanation of this ‘—, see above, e. 

Summary. Accordingly before afformatives beginning with a con- & 
sonant the principal vowel is— 

In the perfect Gal i, e.g. m3 ; 

In the perfects of the other active and reflexive conjugations, 
sometimes é, sometimes ?, mds and myd3 . mon and M532 ; 

In the perfects passive always é, e.g. mda ; 

In the imperfects and imperatives always *, e. g. n3°3, nya, 

The diphthongal forms have been systematically retained in Arabic and 


Ethiopic ; only as an exception and in the popular language is the diphthong 
contracted. In Aramaic the contracted forms predominate, yet the Syriac, 


for example, has in Qal 2nd _ pers. sing. glait (but 1st pers. sing. nya), and so 
too the Western Aramaic N")3, but also N*D3. ; 


3. Before the vocalic afformatives (3, ‘\—, 7) the Yédh is usually h 
dropped altogether, e.g. a (ground-form gdldyz), ‘an, participle 
fem. n03, plur. mase. md} . yet the old full forms also not infrequently 
occur, especially in pause, see u. The elision of the Yédh takes place 
regularly before suffixes, e.g. Pe (see ZZ). 

4. In the 3rd sing. fem. perfect, the original feminine ending N— 2 
was appended to the stem; hence, after elision of the Yédh, arose 
properly forms like nds, with @ in the final syllable with the tone. 
This form, however, has been but rarely preserved (see below, m). 
The analogy of the other forms had so much influence, that the 
common ending 7 was added pleonastically to the ending MN. 
Before the 1 the vowel of the ending MN, which thus loses the 
tone, becomes Sw, and thus there arise such forms as 7, i, nnp22, 
&e. (but in pause nnds, &e.), 

For similar cases see § 70 d; § g1 m. 

COWLEY Pp 
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5. Finally, a strongly-marked peculiarity of verbs m5 is the 
rejection of the ending 7— in forming the jusseve and the imperfect 
consecutive. This shortening c curs in all the conjugations, and 
sometimes also involves further changes in the vocalization (see 0, y, 
bb, gg). Similarly, in some conjugations a shortened imperative (cf. 
§ 48 4) is formed by apocope of the final 1~ (see ce, gg). 

6. The ordinary form of the imperfect with the ending 1__ serves 
in verbs 7” to express the cohortative also (§ 48 c); cf. Gn boo 
2Ch 25", &e. With a final Nee there occur ae in Gal, yp 


Hithpa' at ae Ts 41° (with Piphha, therefore in leer pause). 


REMARKS. 


I. On Qal. 


1. The older form of the fem. of the 3rd sing. perf. nds, mentioned above, 
under i(cf.§ 74 9), is preserved in ney (before &) Lv 257 (cf. 2 K 9%? Kethibn)!; 
likewise in Hiph‘il ny (before &) Lv 2654 ; nNdn Fz 24!2; and in Hoph‘al 
nin (before ) Jer 13), —The 2nd sing. fem. is also written a ; thus in the 
toxtus receptus mny25 14’, and always in Baer’s editions ras 1872), as in 
most other verbs ; ‘ mn and mp3 Is 578; ay wy Jer 233, Ez 1648, &. (so WRyIN 
1K 17!8 from N¥'). In the “3rd pers. plur. the tone, instead of keeping its 
usual place (ba, &c.), is retracted in y 37%, 955. both on account of the parse 
and also in rhythmical antithesis to the preceding aa; ; also in Ts 168 SYR 
(according to Delitzsch for the sake of the assonance "with 3Y32) ; ; and in 
Jb 24} mn. —On the tone of the perfect consecutire see § 49 k. 

2, The infin. absol. frequently has } (probably a survival of the older ortho- 
graphy) for ML_, e.g. yn Gn 188; ivy der al <&e5: Bziaitts 1p 28 24%; 
INT Gn 26%, Is 6° (cf. 1S 612), &e., josie ms. The form ninw Is 9238 (beside 
in’ in the same verse) appears to have been chosen on acceunt of its simi- 
larity in sound to pny ; so in Is 422 Q’ré and Ho 104, mids (unless it is a 
substantive, oaths) and nig; ; ef. also niny Hb 335, —Conversely, instead of the 
infinitive construct nida such ‘forms are occasionally found as ribs or Da, ef. ne 
Gn 48"; map Pr 1616; nvy Gn 50%, y 1018, also WY Gn 3128 (ef. Pr 314), and 
even with the swfix 47 the very remarkable form iby Ex 18!8,.2-The feminine 
form me (fer nix?) Ez 28!7, analogous to nouns like MN (ef. § 48d), is 
strange, but 71 as infin. Ez 2115 is quite inexplicable.—The forms \)7 and j75 


Is sg are perhaps te be regarded with Barth, Nominalbildung, § 51 a, as 
infinitives absolute of the passive of Qal (see above, § 53%), not of Pé'tl.—The and 
sing, masc, imperative aad) occurs in the principal pause in Pr 4* and 72; but 


1 In the Siloam inscription also (see above, § 2 d), line 3, NM may be read 
Hw quite as well as ae 

2 All these infinitives construct in 6, in the Pentateuch, belong to the 
document called E; ef. § 69 m, second note. 
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probably these forms are simply to be attributed to » Masoretie school, which 
in general marked the difference betwee certain forms by the use of é for 2, 
and conversely @ fer é; ef. the analogous examples in § 52 m, and especially 
§ 75 hh, also Kautzsch, Grammatik des Bibl,-Aram., § 17, 2, Rem. 1 On the 


vending APN 4 Ct 34 (for ASN, on the analogy of the feneine ANS, &e., 
§ 74h), see Baer’ s nete on die passage. 


3. The shortening of the imperfect (see above, k, and the note on hh) eeeasions O 
in Qal the following changes: 


(a) Asa rule the first radical takes a helping S’ghdl, or, if the second radical 
is a guttural, a helping Pathak (according to § 28 ¢). Thus by for Dy ; 72) 


and he despised, Gn 2554; ay and he built; yes he looks ; no) and he ese. 
Gn 7 23 . 


0) The i cf the preformative is then sometimes lengthened to 2, e.g. Sai iD 
he sees. This, however, mostly happens only after the preformative N, whilst 
after ‘the homogeneous 7 remains, e.g. boy (but bay, DA) (but iD), A 
(but 234) ; with middle guttural PNA, ADM Jb 177 (from 773). The unusual 
position of the tone in SA Ze 9°, sin) Mi 7?° (so Baer and Ginsb. ; ed. Mant. 
Ny, x2) is best explained (except i. xy Gun 4155, before 5) on the analogy 
of NDP, &e., § 72 s, as due to the following XN. But ef. also hh. 


(c) The helping vowel is elsewhere not used under the circumstances men- G 
tioned in § 28d; avy Nu 21), Jer 411%, ef, AB" Jb 31°75 on the other hand, 


with 7 lengthened intoz (see p) ney, 12, ayy, ry. The form xT he sees, 
oceurs parallel with NV) and he saw (but ard den always NTA), the latter 


with the original Pathah en account of the following 1, and identical with 
the ard sing. mase. of the imperf. consee. Hiph‘il, 2 K 114, 


(a) Examples of verbs primae gutturalis (§ 63), and at the same time 5. Tr 
are BY, in pause wy) and he made, from ny ; yy and he answered, from ny 
(always identical with the correspending aan in Hiph‘il), yn and he divided, 
from W3M. On some similar forms of N”5 see § 76 d.—In the following cases 
the initial (hard) guttural does not affect the form: "n5) and he was wroth, 
ns) and he encamped (3rd plur. 3319), an (with Dage¥ lene and Std) lel i 
rejoice, Jb 36; cf. Bx 18°.—On J) mo 5 as well as }’B), &e., see § 76 b, ¢, 7. 

(e) The verbs MM to be, and MA to live, of which the shortened imperfects § 
ought to be yihy and yihy, claves: these forms to ay and mM, the sreond Yédi 
being resolved inte 7 at the end of the word; but in pause (§ agin) A yam, 
with the original @ modified to S¢ghé! with tie tene (ef. also nouns like 23 
for bakhy. in pause ‘28 ; ‘iY for ‘iny, &e., § 84% c, and § 932). For wh, 
however, in Dt 32)", since no verb 7 y exists, we must read either WM, or 
better nwn (Samaritan RYN), as Haber iiel Qal of mw) to forget.—Analoegous to 


7° from ma, there occurs once, from Mi to be, the form Na fh for 419 he will be, 
Ec 118, but no doubt Nin is the right reading. ; 


The full forms (without apocope of the M__, ef. § 49 ¢) not infrequently + 


occur after waw consecutive, especially in the ist pers. and in the later books, 
e.g. ASW) and I saw, twenty times, and Jos 7?! in Kethith, but never in the 


Pentateuch (I fifteen times, of which three are in the Pent.); also in the 
P 2 
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3rd pers. AN) Ez 18%, Th 4236 Qere ; ny *) and he made, four times (but Wy) 
over 200 times) ; ; ef. also Ju 19? (ANAY 5 51 K 10% cabyen); ; Dt 116 (ASN) ), and 


Gn 24%. So also occasionally for the jussive, cf. Gn 1°, 4154, Jer 288, —For the 
well attested, but meaningless INTH Ib 62! (doubtless caused by the following 


IPA), read INN ye see, with Ginsburg. 

u 4. The original ‘ sometimes appears even before afformatives beginning 
with a vowel (cf. above, # and 2), especially in and before the pause, and before 
the full plural caine ji, or where for any reason an emplhiasis rests on the 
word. Perfect mon Wy 573, yon Dt 3237, cf. y 732 Q*ré 3 imperative nya Is 2113, 
Imperfect YTS’ J rb 1622, 3014 (aietout the pause, y 688?) ; youn y 1228, Jb 128, 
ef. wy 774 ; Pay Dt 88 ; » 369: more frequently like Ag? y 84; Is 1712, 2114, 
264, ae 33", 41°, ¥ 368, 397, 833; before a suffix, Jb 325, Also in Pr 267 ‘yh3, 
as perf. Qal from nbs, was perhaps originally intended, but hardly wa, inte 
these full forms, though they may stand out of pause, do not begin sentences 7 
94 probably points to 95 from bbs as the right reading, since the sense 
requires an intransitive verb. Cf. further, v, ©, dd, gg. 

VD § The participle active (ef. Vollers, ‘Das Qatil-Partizipium,’ ZA. 1903, 
p. 312 ff., and on the participles of 1%, ibid., p. 316 ff.), besides feminine 
forms like 1 Y Ju 2081, &., ms Pr 2012, has also a feminine which retains the 
3rd radical . viz. mia (= n33) weeping, La 116; min tumultuous, Is 22? (plur. 
Pr 121); mpiy spying, Pr 3127, m3 Sruitful, p 1288, plur. nen the things that 
are to come, Is 4r8, With the ordinary strong inflexion * appears in moy Ctr, 
but perhaps there also j mpy was intended, unless it should be myd a wanderer. 
For 85 Is 4719, 785 is to be read.—On nvyy 1K 20% for nvy, ef. § 116 g, note. 
—In the participle passive the 3rd radical still sometimes appears as 1 (§ 245), 
ef. wy made, Jb 41%, WY Ibi 572, contracted from WY, WEY; and before 
a formative ending, it even has its consonantal sound, pnwyn ‘(read pywyit) 
2K 234; MYWY (read “siéwéth) 1 S 2518 Kethibh, MOI (read n*tiwéth) Is 328 
Kethibh, The shortening of the @ in NPR Est 2° is irregular. 

~ 6. The defective writing is rare in such forms as nin} 25 1538; naa 1K 84, 
ef. 1K oF mem Ex 218 (cf. Jer 1821, 48°, 1 Ch as, Jb 178, &e. jee and the 


of the 3rd sing. ee Both cases “are eee to be ined Suente 
to § 207, 


II. On Niph‘al. 


wv 7. Here the forms with ‘__ in the 1st and and pers. sing. of the perfect 
predominate (‘__ only in mp3 Gn 248); on the other hand in the Ist plur, 
always *__, as 309593 18148 No examples of the 2nd plu. occur.—With 
‘ retained in pause YO) Nu 24°; once with an initial guttural yn Ct 16 for 
NI, probably arising from the ordinary strong form nifru, but the harshness 
of n ‘immediately followed by 7 is avoided by pronouncing the MN with Hateph- 
Pathah.—In the 3rd sing. fem. MA) Pr 2715 (in pause for MAW) }and MN may 


be transposed for euphonie reasons ; ; but probably we should simply read 
now. —Among Niph‘al forms of 5 must be classed, with Buxtorf and 


SS ee 


i 
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others (cf. Néldeke, ZDMG. xxx. 185), MSI from TN, not Pi‘lel of ANI =183 ; 
hence, according to § 23 d, NN) they are bectuetiful (for WN) Is 527, Ct 119; but 
in y 935, where Baer requires ms, read j MN3 3 with ed. “Mant., Ginsb. 

8. The apocope of the imperfect causes no further changes Wend the rejection U 
of the N__, e.g. bs from 7; 2. ; in one verb middle guttural, however, a form 
oceurs With the Qumes shortened to Pathah, viz. MD* (for Md%) y 10938, as in 
verbs Y”Y; but in pause nian verse 14. Cf. bb.—The infinitive adsolute nia3 
emphasizing an infinitive construct, 2 $ 6, is very extraordinary; probably it 
ig a subsequent correction of an erroneous repetition of N\01N.—The izjin. 
constr. nisinp occurs in Ju 137, 18 3% for NRT, ; ef. above, n—On the 
infinitive Niph al with the 7 elided, see § 51 L—The irregular YA Ez 36° 
has prebably arisen from a combination of the readings syn (Qal) and YA 
(Niph‘al). Similarly the solecism nta3 1S 15° might be due to a combination 
of the participle fem. Niph‘al (4933, cf nbna, NBM, nyy2) with the Hoph‘al 
(MBN) ; but it is more correct, with Wellhausen, to explain the 1) from 
x confusion with Did) and to read, in fact, nowy naa, 


III. On Pi'él, Pé'él, Pu‘al, and Hithpa‘él. 

9. In the 1st and 2nd persons of the perfect Pi‘él the second syllable in ~ 
most of the instances has °__ on the analogy of Qal (see /), as nv, “np ; 
always so in the first plur., and before suffices, e.g. WDD Gn 37%, WD 
y 44, The form with ‘__ is found only in the Ist sing. (e.g. Jo 4%; Is 54, 
817 along with the form with 2). On the tone of the perf. consec. Pi‘el of ne, 
see § 49 k.—Hithpa‘él has (besides \__ Jer 171°) as a rule *__ (Pr 241°, 1 K 226, 
Jer 50%). On the other hand, Pu'al always has ‘__, e.g. Moy Y 13915.—A 
ist sing. perfect Pd‘el neiv (=D) occurs in Is 10}8, 

10. The inyinitive absolute Pi'él takes the form nba, mp (like bp, the more (a 
frequent form even in the strong verb, see § 52 0) ; "with 6 6 only in 40? mp; 
with 6th Hb 3}8 niny (ef. above, n). On {3A and i5h, infinitives absolute of the 
passive of Qal, not of Pé ‘el, see above, n.—As infinitive construct ‘DM occurs in 
Pr2l, Ho 6° (only orthographically different from HSN, if the text i is correct) ; 
xb3b Dn 9% (on the & see 17) ; mPa" 2 Ch 24) 311, for which in 2 K13}7-19, 

Ezr gt nbamy with infin. abs.; in Pu'al nisy yw 1321, 

11. The apocopated imperfect must (according to § 202) lose the Dage¥ forte bb 
of the second radical, hence IM and he commanded, YH (for TMA = tarré) 
y 1418; cf. Gn 24%; even in the principal pause bonny Pr 25°; Hithpa‘él 
by M1 and he uncovered himself, Gn 97}; YIN Pr 22% ; of. y 371-78, With the 
lengthening of Pathah to Qames, YW" and he made marks, 1 S 2114 (but read with 
Thenius AD, and instead of the meaningless Ww ibid, read je). In 
Hithpa‘él anny, in close connexion, Dt 2°%1%; prin Is 4110; according to 
Qimhi also INN, WHOA y 45'2, Pr 233-8, 241, 1 Ch 117, whilst Baer and Gins- 
ek read with the best authorities WM INNA (but cf. Kénig, Lehrgebdede, i. 

97)—On IOS Jb 151 (for OX) cf. § 20m; on TPas Ex 33%, see § 27 ¢; 


1 In Nu 347", according to verse 10, INNA (="NNM) is intended to be 
read for INNA (imperfect Pi'cl from ANA). 
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on 115 Jus}5, seo § 69g. Finally, on 07, which is referred to Pi‘él by some, 


aga supposed imperative, see above, uU. 
CC 12, Examples of apocopated imperatives in Pi'él and Hithpa‘él are : \¥, also 


MY command thou, by open thou, y 119!*22; 1D prepare thou, y 61°; 03 for MBI 
prove thou, Dn 122; bana feign thyself sick, 25 13°; ef. Dt 274,—On n2} Ju 9?, 
ef. § 48 1.—In y 137? ny rase it, is found twice instead of wy (for ‘arrz) for 
rhythmical reasons (cf., however, cay in the imperfect, 2 Ch 2411). 

dd 13. Examples of forms in which “the Yédh is retained are the imperfects 
Pow Ts 4018, ef. verse 25 and 46°; 4.03" they cover them, Ex 155; participle 
Pu'al pea) Is 25°; for MW Is 16° (fron m2) read with Margolis, IN. 


IV. On Hiph'il and Hoph‘al. 


CC 14. The 3rd sing. perfcct Hiph'tl sometimes has S¢ghdél in the first syllable instead 
of 7 (§ 53”), especially in na (but perfect consecutive npn 2 K 2414), ASW, 
mNbT ; also with sufizes, e.g. ban 1 Ch 8%, INDI Tb 167, IDA) Ex 21%, The 
seghél also occurs in the rst sing., e.g. phd Mi 6% On SIN Na 3°, cf. 
§ 532. The forms with é in the second syllable (also written defectively, as 


AN Jer 21°) are found throughout in the Ist sing. (except Pr 518), rarely in 


the 2nd sing. masc., and never in the rst plur. In the other persons they are 
about equally common with i, except in the 2nd plur., where i predominates. 
Before suffixes the forms with i predominate throughout ; ; ef., however, é in 


Ex 4)%, Mi 63, Pr 44. On the tone of the perf. consec. Hiph. of a, see § 49 Kk. 
In Hopi‘al only ‘__ occurs in the 2nd syllable. 
ja 15. In the infinitive Hipw'il of M37 to be abundant, besides the construct niaia 
“we find the absolute N31 taking the place of the common form 1375, which 


had come to be used invariably (but Konig calls attention to its use as infini- 
tive construct i11 Ez 212°) as an adverb, in the sense of much; in 2S we the 
Qré requires nai for the Kethibh Mavi, an evident scribal error for nia. 


Cf. Gn 41%, 2211, Dt 2583; the pointing M243 Jer 427 probably arises from 
regarding this form as a noun.—On NWT Jb 17? (with Dages f. dirimens) see 
§ 20 h.—In 2 K 3% iDn (before &) is probably in/initire absolute, used in order 


to avoid the hiatus, cf. § 113 x, and on a similar case in Qal, see above, n.— 
On the injinitives with elision of the 7, cf. § 53 ¢. 


£e 16. The shortened imperfect Hiph‘il either takes no helping vowel, as Ab} let 
him enlarge, Gn 97" ; “V he shall subdue, Is 41? ; py) and he watered, Gn 2910, &e.; 
NTP) and he showed, 2 K 114 (see § 28 Oe or else has a helping vowel, as bss 
(for 2 see § 27 7r), 0.9.2 K i8tl; a y 105%; aA Ez 5; pny 2Ch 33°; 


IN) i.e. probably 78) Jos 248 Kethibh 33} Q*ré). —Examples of verbs Jirst 


guttural : byl Nu 237, Sys, &c., which can be distinguished as Hiph'il from 
the similar forms in Qal only by the sense.—The apocopated imperative Hiph'il 
always (except in verbs }”5, e.g. Ji, ON, § 76c) has a helping vowel, Stghél 
or Pathah, e.g. 5 increase thou (for harb, MAW) y 514 Ore, also Ju 2058; where, 
however, it cannot be explained the text stands; ola let alone (for An, 
NB Dt 9, &e. ; bya (for nym) Ex 81, 33}2; but for yen ¥ 3914, which 
could only be imperative Hiph'il of yyy (= smear over, a3 in Is 619), read with 
Baethgen mye look away.—The imperfect Hiph'il with Yodh retained occurs only 
in pA Jb 192, from 3. Cf. u 
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V. In General, 

17, In Aramaic the imperfect and participle of all the conjugations terminate Ah 
inN__ or‘. The Hebrew infinitives, imperatives, and imperfects in H__, less 
pea S__ or ee may be due i se of these forms. On the 
of fall) ; imperfect ®1' let him look shah Gn ee ce see abe, YP); rey he will 
do, Is 648; NAAN by Jer 17)7; soir be consent thou not, Pr 1°; neyprrby & do 
thou not, 28 13 (the same form in Gn 26%, Jos 7°, Jer 401° Qré); mYAN (so 
Baer and Ginsburg, after cod. Hillel, &c.) I will le, Jer 31); mby a) Joe gt; 
ARIA Dn 138. Cf. also in Niph'al mytoo Lv 59; Man (according ‘to Qimhi) 
Nu ‘127; in Pi‘él nban Ly 187-812-177, 201°, in each case npan x5, beside nbn 
with a minor distinctive ; : npr co mp2") Na i$; TIN Ez 5% (with Zageph } 
Baer MN). The fact, howev er, that a great number of these forms occur in 


pause and ‘represent at the same time a Jussive or voluntative (Jos 79), suggests 
the view that tho Sere is used merely to increase the emphasis of the 
pausal form, and at ‘the same time to make a distinction in sound between 
the pusstte or voluntative and the ordinary imperfect.) Elsewhere (Gn 26%, 
Lv 59, Jer 4016, Dn 118 ; according to Baer also Mi7?, Ze 9°) the pronunciation 
with % is probably intended to soften the hiatus caused by a following & or 


y; cf. the analogous cases above, § 74 . 
The ending *__ appears to stand for 7__ in the imperfect Qal in ov IM il 


and there hath she played the harlot, Jer 3° ; perhaps, however, the 2nd sing. fem. 
is intended, or it may have been introduced into the text of Jeremiah from 


Ez 1615, &e. Still more strange is it in the imperfect Hiph'il ‘Fi monn oe Jer 183 ; 

but the Ifi‘@-tone probably points to non as the correct poadine: (cf. Neh 13}4). 

The *__ stands for a in the perfect Hiph'i al nn he made sick, Is 531°, which 
is pr obably for sebnin t from xdn, a secondary form of nbn; ; seerr, Theplur. 
Yo (Baer yor) they made to melt, Jos 148, is a purely Aramaic form. 

18. In two verbs the rare conjugation Pa'lél or its reflexive (§ 55 @) occurs: Ah 
"ng archers, Gn 2138 (from NMD) ; but most frequently in mney to bend, Pa‘lét 
nny not in use, whence reflexive mnAwA to bow oneself, to prostrate oneself, 
ond pers. in é 


and Ist pers. in *M_ < - imperfect MN, consecutive 3rd sing. 


masc. IAW for wayyistakw (anaieeous to the noun- fore, like any for sahw) ; 
3rd plur. anny. —Instead of the aramaizing infinitive with see MMnAWAA 
2K 5\8 read with Konig MANA ; in Ez $16 Onna is still more cortainly 
a seribal error for pn. 


19. Before suffixes in all forms ending in 4, a connecting vowel is employed ll 
instead of the M and the connecting vowel which precedes it (§ 58/), @.g. 


InP Gn 2477; in pause *23y 1 K 280, &., even with lesser disjunctives, y 1185, 
Pr 8%, or with a conjunctive accent, 1 S 2875 (but Baer 239), Jb 301%; ef. 
§ 594; WW, in pause 93), Is 3019 (and even when not in pause Jer 23) or 
like 73P Dt 328; jay qn Gn 288; ef. also may, DIY, imperfect wy , 
JW, Hiph'it 30, Sbyn ndn, 
Only very seldom does the imperat. or impf. end in *__ before suffixes, e.g. 7277) 


7 Possibly these examples (like the cases of S*ghil in pause, sce n) represent 
the view of a particular Masoretic school, which was intended to be con- 
sistently carried out. 
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DONS Dt 3276 ; imD2 Y 14010 Qfré; dN smite me, 1 K 20837; ef, Hb 32, 
Is 3838, Even in these examples a return to the original cade ay might 
be assumed ; but perhaps they are merely due toa fone correct plene writing. 
In the 3rd sing. perf. fem. the ae form M2 3 (see 7) is always used before a 


sufix, e.g. ADD (for HIND) Ze 54; in pause ony Th 334 5 PANT 42°. 


VI. The Relation between Verbs nh and x, 


nn 20. The close relation existing between verbs x and 7” is shown in 


Hebrew by the fact that the verbs of one class often borrow forms from the 
other, especially in the later writers and the poets. 


OO 21. Thus there are forms of verbs 8’D— 

(a) Which have adopted the vowels of verbs 4, e.g. perfect Qal ‘nda T have 
refrained, p 1191! ; participle xpin Ct) sinning, Ec 276, 812, 92.18; ef, Is 6579; 
xxi Ke 726; RY? lending, 18 2233 P¢el perfect xdo he has filled, Jer 5154; ef. 
1K 9}, Am 4 (where, however, the perfect Niph. is perhaps intended), y 89", 
143°; INNS I heal, 2 K 2%; ef. Jer 51°; imperfect N23 Jb 39%; Niph‘al perfect 


nnkp3 (like ands) it was wonderful, 2 S 1%; Hiph' il perfect NDT Dt 2859; 
nangann (not ANS, cf. above, 2 S 16) she hid, Jos 617. On the other hand, 
forms like DNDN 1 S 1483, DYN ¥ 908, IBA) Ez 47%, ‘UND IN, according to 
the correct reading, Jb 19? (cf. Gn 319? m—NN), and IN") imperative plur. masc. 


from NV" Jos 24!4, 1S 12%, y 3410, are due to the elision of the N, see § 747. 
On sin) Jer 108 and Nv y 1347, see § 23 7. 


Pp (b) Fornis in 7, but Leonie their nb vowels, e.g. imperfect Qal NBN 
Jer 322; imperative DB heal thou, p 604; Niph‘al N2N) Jer 49!° (which must 
evidently be a perfect read with Ewald the infinitive absolute many as in 


verse 23), and MMi to hide oneself, 1 K 22%, ef. Jer 191; Piel imperfect mp0" 
he will fill, Jb 821, 


YY (c) Forms entirely of a 3% character, e, g. perfect Qal NDS) and when thou art 
athirst, Ru 29, ef. 2S 38; 2 they shut up, 1S 6%; ef. 2558 ; ibn they are full, 
Ez 2815, ef. 3978 ; inyinitive ipn (see above, 7) fo sin, Gn 208 (on nsdn see above, 
§ 74h); imperative sing. fem. ‘an Is 2620; imperfect no (for xd2») he will keep 
back, Gn 238; nn they heal, Jb 518; participle npia Pr 1218s fem, xys Ec 105; 
plur. may Is 297; participle passive 2 y 32); Nipk al nns Jer 51°; ma) 
thou hast prophesied, Jer 26° (cf. w 13934, Jb 188) 5 imperfect Dy 2K 223 (infinitive 
Jer rg!!) 5 Piel imperfect mM Jer 81, ef. Gn 3199; Hipniil parttciple MPD Ez 88 ; 
Hithpa'el NIAID 1S 108; infinitive MIDIND 1S 10}, For the Keihibh niwnd 
2K 19%, Jablonski and others require as @*ré the form ninvind (so Is 3728) ; 


the Kthibh would have to be read nivind, with elision of the N and retraction 
of the vowel. 
77 22. On the other hand, there are forms of verbs } any which wholly or in 


part follow the analogy of verbs w5, e. g. in their consonants NNN he comes, 
Is 21%; NIA 2 S 1217 (textus receptus 113) ; NIN Ez 4377; ibe Jb 8; 

Nes La 4}; bry 2 Ch 16); INIA Ex 119, Lv ro!?; pdr Dt 2868 (ef. 
Ho 117) ; x72 (infin, absol. Niph‘al beside nvp2) 28 18; ny 2K 25°; NBID 


ce, GS TE a en 
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Jer 384; nvr Ee 8!: in their vowels, WAN Jer 322 ; mp Dn 10}; ndon 
3K 174: in both, NIP? Gn 497; ef. 424, Is 5139; pwn 28 2112 Qeré: sind 
2 Ch 26) (ef. DYNA INT 2S 1174 Kethibn) ; myo (participle fem. Qal) Zp 3); 

ND! Ho 1325; pdon La 42—For NiN78 (so Baer, Ez 178, ef. 318), which can 


only be intended for nine participle fem. plur. from NB = ne, read NINN 
branches, according to Ez 315, &e. 


§ 76. Verbs Doubly Weak. 


1, In a tolerably large number of verbs two radicals are weak @ 
letters, and are consequently affected by one or other of the anomalies 
already described. In cases where two anomalies might occur, usage 
must teach whether one, or both, or neither of them, takes effect. 


Thus e.g. from 37} to flee, the imperfect is ah in Na 37 and 7 in Gn 314° 
(on the analogy of verbs }”5); Hiph'il 127 (like a verb Y”Y), but the imperfect 
Hoph'al again 17° (as }”B). 


2. The following are examples of difficult forms, which are derived 5 
from doubly weak verbs: 


(a) Verbs j”D and x” (cf. § 66 and § 74), e.g. NW to bear, imperative NY 
(Y 1012 NY, of which NDI 4’ is probably only an orthographic variation) ; ; 
infinitive construct ney (for NEY; ; see the analogous noun-formations in § 93 ¢), 
also NY Ig 134, 188; Gn 438 Nie ; y 89° Riv (perhaps only a scribal error) ; 
after the prefix 5 always ned (otherwise the contracted form only occurs in 
in. Jb 417, with rccaen of the &); imperfect nin for MREN Ru 114; 
wholly irregular are nyRen Ez 23 (so Baer after Qimhi ; textus receptus, and 
also the Mantua ed., and Ginsburg, AYRE) and NNW) 2S 1948 as infinitive 


absolute Niph‘al (on the analogy of the injinitive construct Qal?) ; but most probably 
XW) is to be read, with Driver. 


(6) Verbs }”B and ms (ef. § 66 and § 75), as i103 to bow, to incline, ND} to C 
smite. Hence imperfect Qal mo’, apocopated (3) (Gn 2628 “bs)) and he bowed: 
11 (so, probably, also Is 638 for tM) 2K 983 and he sprinkled (from M13) 5 perfect 
Hiph‘tl no he smote, imperfect 73°, apocopated J‘ | 3 (even with Athnah 2K 1516; 
but also ten times 3‘), 33) Dt 253; go also 1%) Ly 811.50; pn-dy y 1414 (ef. 
Jb 2311) 5 imperative 30, apocopated 31 smite thou (like ON incline, with 7), 
infinitive nioz, participle ND); Hoph‘al ni, participle NB. 

(c) Verbs N”5 and nh (cf. § 68 and § 75), as TN to be willing, NES to bake, d 
MINN to come, E.g. el Qal TAN), MAN, plur. SDN} ; xm) . pee ‘®) Dt 33?! 


1S 14%, ae a ie from Ae whence DN, and, with the asia 
to 6,7 now ; instead of the simple apocope (bin the & which had alrcady become 
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quiescent, is made audible again by the helping S¢ghél (unless perhaps there 
is a confusion with the imperfect consecutive Hiph'il of by). 

€ (a) Verbs 5D and x” (cf. § 69, § 70, and § 74), as N¥) to go forth, imperative 
x¥ go forth; with ae paragogic ANY Ju g?° in principal pause for ANY; 2nd fem. 
plur, ney Ct 311; infinitive ANY; Hiph‘tl N'¥5N to bring forth. ND to fear, 
Guperiecl xy and NT (or NT), tmperative NV; imperfect Niph‘al xy W 1304, 
participle sv, 

(e) Verbs 1B and a5 (ef. § 69, § 70, and § 75), e.g. 1 VD) to throw, Hiph‘il to 
confess, to praise, and i to throw (both properly verbs YD), and M5! to be 
beautiful, Infinitive my, MV 5 emperative iT}; imperfect consecutive 9) Ez 317 
(ef. also AY 1618); with suffixes D3) we have shot at them (from 7%) Nu 2180; 
perhaps, however, it should be read with the LXX D3) and their race (also in 
the very corrupt passage y 74° D3") is probably a substantive, and not the 
imperfect Qal with suffix from )%); Piel 393) for MN (§ 69 wu). Hiph'il mn, 
m7; ; infinitive MAN (as infinitive absolute 2 Ch r3) « imperfect ny, ef. wheby 
Jer 223; apocopated WW 2 K 1327, 

(f) Verbs Vy and x, particularly 8}3 to come. Perfect N3, NS, ANS or 
ANS (Gn 16%, 28148, Mi 4/0; cf. § 75 m), once 2a for WNS 1S 258; for N2 
Jer 2438, which is apparently the perfect, read wd). In the imperfect Qal the 
separating vowel occurs (aysan instead of the more common nanan, cf. also 

jNan Gn 3088) only in Jer o!, ¥ 4516 and 1S 107 K¢thibh. 

h For mSan) 1S 25% Gré (the K*thibh ‘MNIN) evidently combines the two 
readings nya and NIM; cf. Nestle, ZAW. xiv. 319), read IM; on the 
impossible forme Dt 3316 and Jb 222! cf. § 48 d.—In the perfect Hip Sele 
mean and (only before a suffix) M820; the latter form is also certainly i at 
tended in Nu145!, where the Masora requires NIN, ef, 2 K 9?, 19%, Is 43%, 
Jer 2515, Ct 34. Before suffixes the é of the first syllable i in the 3rd sing. always 
becomes Hateph-S®ghél, e.g. yes, "20; elsewhere invariably Hateph-Pathah, 
e.g. ANAT or snk an. On the other hand, @ is retained in the secondary 
tone in the perfect aieetit es when without suffixes, e. g. ANAM. Cf. more- 
over, inNpAy Gn&pny in Opitius and Hahn is altogether incorrect), Pr 2536, 
from NP ; but WP spue ye, Jer 25°7 (perhaps only a mistake for §N')), is not to 
be referred to XD but to a secondary stem Mp. In the imperfect Xp} is found 
once, Ly 18°, besides Np?) (analogous to N3").—On ‘38 (for N38), 13D, “2, 

_ see § 74 k. 

2 (g) The form "1 to live, in the perfect Qal, besides the ordinary development 
to MM (fem. ann), is also treated as a verb Y”Y, and then becomes ‘Mf in 
the 3rd pers. perfect, in pause 11, and with waw consecutive 1M) Gn 3%, and fre- 
quently. In Ly 25%6 the contracted form ‘M)\ is perhaps st. constr. of 'M life, but 
in any case read m perfect consecutive as in verse 35. The form mA occurs in 
Ex 116 in pause for mn (3rd fem.) with Dages omitted in the * on account of 
the pausal lengthening of & to 4. 


ae 
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§ 77. Relation of the Weak Verbs to one another. 


The close relation which exists between some classes of the weak @ 
verbs (e.g. between 1B and "5, wb and 9%, y”y and 9, y”p and a’) 
appears not only in their similarity or identity of inflexion, or their 
mutual interchange of certain forms, but especially from the fact that 
frequently the same root (radix bilittera, see § 30 g) recurs in various 
weak stems of similar meaning. The meaning accordingly is inherent 
in the two constant root-consonants, while the third censonant, which 
is weak (and the particular class of weak verbs with it), does not 
establish any difference in the meaning. Thus from the root 91 there 
occur with the same meaning 727, 737, N37 to streke, to crush; and 
from the root 72 there are 19, 1793, 772 to flee. 

In this manner the ileeibe sdlaes are related in form and 0 
meaning: 


1, Verbs ’) and Y”Y in which the first and third consonants are the same 
in both, as being essential to the meaning ; e.g. FD and 42% to become poor ; 
Wa and Wid to feel ; TA] and V1) to flee. 

2. Verbs “5 and j”B; e.g. ay. and 2¥) 40 place, Wp] and WP (yaqas) to lay c 
snares. Moreover, stems belonging to the classes mentioned in 1 (especially 
VY) are frequently related also to verbs ‘5 and }”B, e. g. Wi and “ to fear ; 
iO and Ab* to be good ; MBI and MB fo blow; BE) and 3B fo dash ‘to pieces. 
Verbs N”D are less frequently connected with these classes, e. g. WIR and 
WII to thresh, &e. 


3. Verbs Rvs) and a5 (in which the first two consonants form the real d 


body of the stem) are sometimes related to each other, and sometimes to the 
above classes. To each other, in N37 and N37 fo crush, ND and i1}p to meet 


(ef. § 75 nn) ; to verbs of the other classes, in 3D and 3 to suck, any and m1 
to thrust, &e. 


4. Verbs ¥”¥ and 1%, on which ef. Grimm, Journal of Bibl. Lit., 1903, p. 196; c 
e. g. ms and jas to sigh, mot and DD to be quiet, man and jIM to incline, nba 
and bbs to end, nbp and bb to despise, mow and my to err, anew and naw to 
bend down, now and pow to plunder. 

5. Verbs "y and 7’Y ; e.g. ba and ba (New Hebrew ; in O. T. only bn f 
Is 1%) to circumcise, "HD and “WD to exchange, “AD (in rani) a light) and “iQ to 
shine ; ef. also pnd secret arts, Ex 7 with bd secret, fron ‘pd, 


§ 78. Verbu Defectiva. 


It often happens, when two kindred weak verbs are in use with @ 
the same meaning, that both are defectzve, i.e. do not occur in all the 
forms. Since, however, those tenses and forms which are not in use 
in the one verb are generally supplied by the other, they mutually 
complete one another, and thus form together, as it were, an entire 
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verb, as in Greek épyopar, aor. 7AOoy, fut. eAevoouat, and in Latin fero, 
tult, latum, ferre, &c., but with this difference, that in Hebrew the 
roots of these verbs are almost always closely related. 

b The most common verbs of this kind are— 


WA to be ashamed. Hiph'il WI (inferred from nivean), but also wean | 
UDin, as if from vy’, on the analogy of verbs “5; also in Is 30° the Ofré 
requires YN, where the K¢thibh has vNIT from UND. 

350 to be good. Perfect AWW; but imperfect 3b" and Hiphiil aO'n from sb 


(but cf. non 2 K 10%), 
Ny fo be afraid. Imperfect "33 (from 33). 

ye to awake, only in the imperf, YR"; for the perfect, the Hipk'il ppit is used 
(from pp). 

D2 to break in pieces. Imperfect 5° (from y35). Imperative PAB. Niph‘al 
YiB). Piel yb) (from pB2). Pélel pyiB (from p3B). Reflexive pYIENT.  Hiphil 
y"BO. Also pB¥B Jb 16%, 

3¥) (Qal in post-biblical Hebrew, in Aramaic and Arabic) to place, whence 
(possibly) Niph‘al A¥) and Hiph'‘il D‘¥M (see above, § 71) ; but Hithpa‘ad AYN, 

nny to drink, used in Qal; but in Hiph. neva to give to drink, froma Qal py 
which is not used in Hebrew. 

On yon (4D) to go, see above, § 69 x. 

c Rem. 1. Tothesame category belong also, to a certain extent, those cases 
where the fenses or moods not in use in one conjugation, are supplied by forms 


having the same meaning in other conjugations of the same verb. Thus: 
FID fo add. The injinitive (but cf. § 69 A, note) and imperfect, unused in Qal, 


are supplied by the Hiph‘il spDIT, DY (on Di as imperfect indicative, see 
§ 109 d, cf. also § 109 2). 
ee) to stumble. Perfect from Qal, imperfect from Niph‘al. 

wad fo approach, unused in perf. Qal, instead of which Niph‘al wy is used ; 
but imperfect wi, imperative WA, and infinitive ny from Qal only are in use. 

MM] to lead. Perfect usually NM) in Qal, so imperative iN), but imperfect and 
infinitive always in Hiph‘il. ; 

M3 to be poured out. Perfect Niph‘al JM) with imperfect Qal YM, but the perfect 
Qal and imperfect Niph‘al are not in use. 


2. The early grammarians often speak of mixed forms (formae mixtae), i.e. 
forms which unite the supposed character and meaning of two different 
tenses, genders, or conjugations. Most of the examples adduced are at 
once set aside by accurate grammatical analysis; some others appear to have 
arisen from misapprehension and inaccuracy, especially from erroneous views 
of unusual plene forms. Others, again, are cither merely wrong readings or 
represent an intentional conflation of two different readings. 


CHAPTER III 
THE NOUN 


§ 79. General View. 


For the literature, see De Lagarde, Uebersicht uber die im Aram., Arab. und 
Hebr, tibliche Bildung der Nomina, Gottingen, 1889; Index and Additions, 1891; 
J. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen, first half, Simple nouns, 
Leipzig, 1889; second half, Nouns with external additions, 1891; second edition, 
with indices of words and subjects, 1894; E. Kénig, Historisch-kritisches Lehr- 
gebdude, dc., ii, 1, Leipzig, 1895, see above, § 3 f—Of these three important 
works the first two especially have given rise to various articles. In support 
of De Lagarde: Hommel in ZDMG. xliv, p. 535 ff. (against De Lagarde and 
Hommel: Barth, ibid., p. 679 ff.), and dealing with the Index, ZDMG. xlv, 
p. 340 ff.—Against Barth (though with many points of agreement): Philippi 
in the Zeitschrift fir Volkerpsychologie, 1890, p. 344 ff. (answered by Barth in 
ZDMG, xliv, p. 692 ff.), and ZDMG. xlvi, p. 149 ff. (answered again by Barth, 
ibid., xlviii, p. 10 ff.), also in the Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, ii (1892), p. 359 ff. ‘ Die 
semitische Verbal- und Nominalbildung,’ and lastly, in ZDMG. xlix, p. 187 ff.— 
Cf. also A. Miller, ‘Semitiseche Nomina. Bemerkungen zu de Lagarde und 
Barth,’ ZDMG. xlv, p. 221 ff.—The main points at issue in the works of De 
Lagarde and Barth are indicated below, § 83 @d—Brockelmann, Semit. Sprach- 
wiss., p. 104 ff.; Grundriss, p. 329 ff. 

1. Since, according to § 30a, most word-stems are developed into @ 
verbal stems as well as into noun-stems, it has become customary 
(especially in the Lexicon) to refer the noun to the most simple 
ground-form of the verbal formation, viz. the 3rd pers. sing. perfect 
Qal, and, as it were, to derive it from that form. This is usual, not 
only in those noun-stems which can be directly connected with 
a corresponding verbal stem (Nomina verbalia or derivativa, § 83 ff.), 
but also with Nomina primitiva, i.e. those of which no verbal stem 
is now found in Hebrew (see § 82), as well as finally with Nomina 


denominativa, which have evidently been derived from other nouns 
(§ 86). 

The adjective agrees in form entirely with the substantive. On the forma. 
tion of adjectival ideas by giving to abstracts a concrete sense, see § 83¢. 

2. A special inflexion of the noun to express the various cases does 
not exist in Hebrew; only a few ancient and almost extinct traces of 
case-endings have survived (§ 90). The syntactical relation of a noun 
can therefore in general only be inferred from its position in the 
sentence, or from its being joined to prepositions. In either case, 
the form of the noun undergoes no change (except for the construct 
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state, § 89), and the representation of case-relations belongs therefore 
almost exclusively to the syntax (§ 117 ff). The comparative and 
superlative of adjectives also can be expressed only by a syntactical 
combination (§ 133). On the other hand, several changes in the 
forms of nouns are occasioned by the additions of the plural, dual, and 
feminine terminations, as well as of the pronominal suffixes, and also 
by the close connexion of two nouns, by means of the construct state.’ 


§ 80. The Indication of Gender in Nowns. 


Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 404 ff.; ‘Ueber die Femininendung at, ah, @’ in 
Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 106 f.; Grundriss, pp. 105, 405 ff.; ‘ Die Femininendung 
Tim Semit.’ (Sttzung d. orient, -sprachwiss, Sektion d. schlesischen Gesellschaft, Feb. 26, 
1903); against him J. Barth, ZDMG. 1903, p. 628 ff.; Brockelmann’s reply, 
ibid., p. 795 ff.; and Barth again, tbid., p. 798 ff. 

a 1. The Hebrew, like all Semitic languages, recognizes only two 
genders in the noun, a masculine and a feminine. Inanimate objects 
and abstract ideas, which other languages sometimes indicate by the 
neuter, are regarded in Hebrew either as masculine or feminine, more 
often the latter (see the Syntax, § 122 q). 

2. The masculine, as being the more common and important gender, 
has no special indication. 

Feminine nouns are also without an indication of gender when the 
meaning of the word naturally denotes a feminine, as DN mother, }iN® 
a she-ass, 1) a she-goat, bm an ewe (cf. § 1226). Asa rule, however, 
the feminine had originally the ending MN, as in the 3rd sing. perfect 
of verbs (§ 44 a). This N, however, is regularly retained in Hebrew 
only in close connexion with a following genitive or suffix (cf. § 89 
and § g1 0), except where the form has arisen through the addition of 
a simple M* (see below, d). Otherwise, the feminine ending of the 
independent form (the absolute state, § 89 a) is— 

c (a) Most commonly a tone-bearing 1, e.g. O1D equus, TDD equa. 
Of nouns ending in —, like ‘29, the feminine (by § 24 6) is 7739, 
ef. § 86h. As in the 3rd sing. fem. perfect (RDP, &c.), this 7 seems 
to have arisen by the rejection of the final n, and the lengthening of 
the din the open syllable, whereupon the 7 was added as an ortho- 
graphic indication of the final long vowel: cf. the exactly similar 
origin of such forms as apa for D3, $75 c. It must, however, be 


1 To speak of these changes as a declension of the Hebrew noun, as is usually 
done, is accordingly incorrect. 


2 In Mal 113 nnwi (so e.g. ed. Mant.) would stand for nnnvin, the ptep. 
fem. Hoph‘al; but navn (so Baer and Ginsb.) is also supported by good 
authority. 
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noticed that in Arabic (see m and note) the pausal form of at is ch, of 
which a trace may be preserved in the Hebrew 1 

(6) Simple n with nouns ending in a vowel, e. g. “AM Jew, BN 
Jewess. The same ending n is very frequently added to stems ending 
in a consonant, but only (except before suffixes) by means of a helping 
vowel, which, as a rule, is S¢ghél, but after gutturals Patha, e. a, BP, 
Jem nop, killing ; before suffixes, e.g. ‘AYP, according to ‘tie rule 
given in § 69 ¢, cf. also § 84% s ; VHO an acquaintance, fem. nytn, 
The forms which arise in this w bg follow in every respect the analogy 
of the segholate forms (§ 94). The forms which have been developed 
by means of a helping vowel are retained even in the connective form 
(construct state); except Pa (for np, which is used elsewhere) 
Gn 16", Ju 13°75 cf. Jer 22% and 51” Qrre, also NW 1 K 1, par- 
ticiple fem. Prél, properly mvaratt = ON} ; also TAYIO (participle 
Fem. Pi al with suffix) arises from the form myIn which was developed 
into nny2o, 


Rem. 1. The fem. fourm in M___+ isin general less frequent, and occurs 
almost exclusively when the form in eee is also in use. It is only in the 
participles and infinitives that it is the commoner, e.g. nobp more common 
than dy , ny than ni. 

2, Rarer feminine endings are—-(«) n___ with the tone, e.g. npn emerald, 
Ez 2815 (also npa2 Ex 2877) ; nyay a company, 2 K 9!?, unless the reading is 
wrong; more frequently in proper names, especially of places among the 
Canaanites or Phoenicians (in whose language N___ was the usual fein. ending, 
§ 2d) and other neighbouring tribes,! e, g. nda Zarephath, MYAI Gibeath, nap 
Kiriath, nds ‘8 Greek Ailana in Idumea; mans Gn 267°; on the reading ns53 
ef. g. Cf., moreover, N3°33 ¥ 611 (prob. Bieinalle 3°32); ren LXX nj) 7 4i9a, 
MB La 234; (MDI muck, in y 651%, 120%, 1234, 1291-2, is a form borrowed from 


the Aramaic (Syriac rabbath) in which the original ¢ of the fem. is often retained 
to form adverbs, see Wright, Comparative Grammar, p. 135. 


(b) n__, whieh likewise occurs in some names of places, e. g. ndya, npon or 


as well as in the masc. proper name m3 15174, &e. (in 17°8, ae 2119; cd: Mant. 
has nsp3),and in the fem. proper name TYE; otherwise, almost only in poetry, 
viz. ni} Ex15?, Isi12?, ¥118"4 (really for Santey: my song; the absorption of the 3, 


however, ean seareely have ‘taken place in the Aramaic manner’ , as suggested 
by Duhm on Is12?, nor is it due merely to the following Yodh, but is intended 


‘to facilitate the absorption of MY’; so Geiger, Urschisft, p. 277 £); nom) 


heritage, Y 16° (either again for nbng my heritage, or for nom , ef. § 90 g, as 
probably also NY help, ¥ 6013, 1083 for i Any). These forms are possibly 


1 Tn the list of Palestinian towns taken by Pharaoh Shosheng, the feminine 
town-naines all end in?#. Cf. also the MéSa‘ inseription, line 3, NN? Na 
this high place; line 20, nbpon the highway [see also Driver, Tenses, § 181, note}. 


1S 
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survivals from a period when even final vowels were not supported by a 
vowel-letter. Cf. also ms Secunda (a fruitful tree) Gn 497? ; MUN abundance, 
Jer 48%6 (before Y; but in Is 157 MIN); nw sleep (for nav) y 1324; and 
(unless the 2 is radical) in prose NX? pelican (which reading is also preferable, 
in Is 3411, to the form AX), also min the morrow, but in construct state always 
nanny. 1_nban Jer 45% Q’ré is no ‘doubt intended to indicate the reading 
‘nba, parallel to wiv ; cf. above, on nV}, &e. 

h (c) X__, the Aramaic orthography for 7__, chiefly in the later writers ; 
xT loathing, Nu 117; Nan a terror, Is 1917; Nw sleep, py 1277; N20 a lioness, 
Ez. 19? (unless yond i is intended) ; 3; NWID a mark, La 3”; ef. also Rwy threshing 
(participle Qal from WII) Jer 5011; N19 bitter, Ru 1%, On the other hand, 
according to the western Masora, AMP baldness is to be read in Ez 27°; see 
Baer on the passage. 

2 (a) i, an obtuse form of n- (§ 27 u), only in nay for MYO Is 59. 
(unless it is again a forma mixta combining the active ptep. masc. my and the 


passive ptep. fem. TNT) 5 3 ef. nd for m9? Ze 54; mae 1 K 23642 (§ go i, and 
§ 48 d). 

hk (7 _—<. without the tone, e.g. M9h7 Dt 1427 [Lv 1138 O93]; TIA WA 
an oven heated, Ho 74; cf. Ez. 40!%, 2 K 15°, 1618, In all these examples the 
usual tone-bearing M__ is perhaps intended, but the Punctuators, who con- 
sidered the feminine ending inappropriate, produced a kind of /ocative form 
(see § 90 c) by the retraction of the tone. [In 2 K 16}, Is 24), Ez 215! (note 
in each case the following 3), and in Jb 428, Ho 7', the text is probably in 
error. ] 

1 ‘__., as an old feminine termination, preserved also in Syriac (ai; see 
examples in Néldeke’s Syrische Gram , § 83), in Arabic and (contracted to é) in 
Ethiopic, very probably occurs in te proper name “wy Sarai, cf. Néldeke, 
ZDMG. xl. 183, and xlii. 484; also mey ten (fem. y undoubtedly arises 
from an original ‘esray; so Wright, Comparative Grammar, p. 138; Konig, Lehr- 
gebdude, 11. 427. 

mm 3. It is wholly incorrect to regard the vowel-ending M__? as the original 
termination of the feminine, and the consonantal ending M__ as derived from 
it. The Ethiopic still has the N throughout, so too the Assyrian (at, it); 
Phoenician also the feminines end for the most part in A, whichis pronounced 
atin the words found in Greek and Latin authors ; less frequently in & (see 
Gesenius, Monumm. Phoen., pp. 439, 440; Schréder, Phin. Sprache, p. 169 ff.). 
The ancient Arabic has the obtuse ending (ak) almost exclusively in pause ; 


in modern Arabic the relation between the two endings is very much as in 
Hebrew. 


1 In 18 2c?7 also, where the Masora (see Baer on Jos 51!) for some unknown 
reason requires NN, read with ed. Mant., Jablonski, Opitius, and Ginsburg, 
nN, 


2 In this ending the 7h can only be considered consonantal in the sense 
that the NM was originally aspirated, and afterwards ‘the mute MN was dropped 
before h, just as the old Persian mithra became in modern Persian mihr’; so 
Socin, who also points to the Arabic pausal form in ah, and observes that 
among some of the modern Beduin an & is still heard as a fem. ending, ef. 
Socin, Diwan aus Centralarabien, iii. 98, ed. by H. Stumme, Lpz.1go1. In 
Hebrew this consonantal termination was entirely abandoned, at any rate in 
later times. 


ee 
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§ 81. Derivation of Nouns. 
Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 329 ff. 

Nouns are by their derivation either primitive, i.e. cannot be @ 
referred to any verbal stem at present extant (see § 82), such as 
IX father, DX mother (but see both words in the Lexicon; according 
to Stade and others 3X, ON, &c., are children’s words and terms of 
endearment, and so really primitive nouns), or derivative, i.e, either 
Derivativa verbalia (§§ 83-5), e.g. DT high, 27 high place, TID 
height, from 0% to be high, or less frequently Derivativa denominativa 
(§ 86), e.g. nie the place at the feet, from my Soot. 

Rem. 1. The earlier grammarians consider the verb alone as stem, and b 


therefore all nouns as verbals, dividing them into (a) Formae nudae, i.e, such 
as have only the three (or two) radicals, and (6) Formae auctae, such as have 


formative letters or syllables added at the beginning or end, e.g. nabon, 
mabp. The formative letters used for this purpose are } NIMDNR|A 
(AION), and the treatment of nouns formerly followed this order. 


According to the view of roots and stems presented in § 30 d, nouns (other C 
than denominatives) are derived not from the verbal stem, but either from the 
(abstract) root or from the still undefined stem. In the following pages, 
however, the arrangement according to the verbal stem is retained as being 
simpler for the beginner. Cf. § 79 a. 


2. Compound nouns as appellatives are very rare in Hebrew, e.g. byiba d 
worthlessness, baseness. On the other hand, they very frequently occur as 
proper names, e.g. Syria (man of God), opin (Yahwe raises up), raph (Yahuwe 
gare), &c.? ; . 

§ 82. Primative Nouns. 


The number of primitive nouns in the sense used in § 81 is small, 
since nouns, which in other languages are represented as independent 
noun-stems, can easily be traced back in Hebrew to the verbal idea, 
e.g. names of animals and natural objects, as WY he-goat (prop. 
shaggy, from “Y¥), MY barley (prop. prickly, also from ayy), ayeNn 
stork (prop. pia, se. avis), AM gold (from AN=ADY to shine, to be 
yellow). Thus there remain only a few nouns, e.g. several names of 
members of the body in men or beasts, to which a corresponding 
verbal stem cannot be assigned at all, or at any rate only indirectly 
(from other Semitic dialects), as 712 horn, IY eye. 


1 From this vox memorialis the nomina aucta are also called by the older 
grammarians nomina heemantica. 


2 G. Rammelt (Uber die zusammengesetzten Nomina im Hebr., Halle, 1883, and 
Leipzig, 1884) recognizes as appellatives only PA IDY (cf. below, § 85 w) and 
nyapy (the latter certainly incorrectly [see, however, Noldeke, ZATW. 1897, 
p. 183 ff.]). In p. 8 ff. the author gives a list of ‘logical compounds’, i. e. 
new terms formed by composition with the negatives xd : 1ba : San, 
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§ 83. Verbal Nouns in General. 


a 1. In Hebrew, as in Greek and Latin, the verbal nouns are 
connected in form and meaning primarily with certain forms of 
the verb, especially the participles and infinitives, which are them- 
selves, even in their ordinary form, frequently used precisely like 
nouns, e.g. IN enemy, NYA to know, knowledge. Still oftener, however, 


certain forms of the infinitive and participle, which are seldom or 
never found as such in the strong verb, though in use in the weak 
verb and in the kindred dialects, came to be commonly used for 
the verbal noun; e.g. the participial form DOP, the infinitives of the 
(Aramaic) form DoPH (as a noun also DOPr), further notp, nbup, 
npyp, mpop (§ 45d), &c. Others (as the Arabic shows) are properly 
intensive forms of the participle. 

b 2. As regards their meaning, it follows from the nature of the 
case that nouns which have the form of the infinitive regularly denote 
the action or state, with other closely related ideas, and are therefore 
mostly abstract ; while the participial nouns, on the contrary, denote 
for the most part the subject of the action or state, and are therefore 
concrete. Moreover, it is to be noticed, that a particular meaning 
is attached to many of the special forms of derivative nouns, although 
it does not appear equally in them all. 


Cc Rem. It need not appear strange, when we consider the analogy of other 
Janguages, that a noun which in form is preperly abstract afterwards acquired 
a concrete sense, and vice versa, So in English, we say his acquaintance, for 
the persons with whom he is acquainted; the Godhead for God himself; in 
Hebrew ytd acquaintance and an acquaintance. 


qd The inner connexion in theught between Semitic noun-forms and the 
corresponding verbal forms is investigated in the works ef De Lagarde and 
Barth (see the titles at the head of § 79) on very different lines, but with 
many points of agreement. De Lagarde starts from the fact that language 
consists of sentences, A sentenee which consists of only one word is called 
a verb, and anything which serves as a complement to it is a neun, The 
eldest form of the sentence is the imperative. Closely related to it are three 
kinds ef sentences ef the nature ef verbal forms, differing aecording as the 
property of the particular object ef sense is to be represented as invariable 
(form qatula), or as liable te change (form gatita), or, finally, as a circumstance 
which takes place before eur eyes (ferm gatala). Like the imperative, these 
three furms of sentences have also been transformed into nouns, by means of 
certain phonetic changes,—especially by the emission ef the final vowels 
and the additien of different terminations te the last consonant of the stem. 
But just as the forms of the verbal sentence underge numerous modifications 
(in the tenses, moods, and conjugations), se also do the nouns, sometimes 
by assimilation of the unessential to the characteristic vowel (qutui, qitil, 
semetimes by the lengthening ef the characteristic vewel (qatul, qatil, qatal), 
or else through the displacement of the accent and the consequent reduction 
ef the noun to a monosyllabic form (gail, quil, qitl), or, finally, by their being 
formed from the derived stems (or conjugations), e.g. qattal, gattit; gr.til, 
gittal, &e. Further modifications arise from the use of the various imperfect 
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and infinitive forms, and also from the employment of the prefix m. Lastly, 
denominalia ave formed from deverbalia by appending certain suffixes. 

De Lagarde does not, however, claim to be able to show in the case of each 
particular neun the sense it conveyed in primitive times ; the origin of 
a number of nouns can new no Jonger be detected. In those, however, 
which are clearly derived frem verbs, the original meaning is chiefly deter- 
mined by the characteristic vowel. 

Barth’s system is based on the thesis that ‘all Semitic nouns, adjectives, 
and participles are derived from either the perfect or the imperfect stem ce 
Thus, e.g. binp is the infinitive of the perfect stem, Sinp the infinitive of the 
imperfect stem, IDY infinitive of 2Dv*, &c. In dissyNabic noun-forms the 
second vowel is always alone characteristic and essential, the first vowel 
unessential, and therefore variable. Further modifications of the simple 
form are effected by strengthening (sharpening) the second or third conso- 
nant, by lengthening the characteristic vowel (instead of which, however, 
the feminine termination may also be used), or by ‘metaplasm’, i.e. by the 
use of noun-forms derived from one of the two intransitive stems for the other, 
e. g. quil for gitl, and vice versa. 

In nouns of the perfect stem, the vowels i and wu indicate intransitive 
formations, the vowel a a transitive sense. In nouns of the imperfect stem 
on the contrary, % and 7, being characteristic vowels, indicate a transitive 
and a an intransitive sense : for yagfilt is imperfect of the transitive perfect 
gatala, and yaqtétti imperfect of the intransitive perfects qatila and qatula, &e. 
This explains how nouns, apparently identical in form, may yet in sense 
belong to different classes: a quil-form from a 1-imperfect has a transitive 
meaning, but the same form frem a u-perfect has an intransitive meaning. 
This double system of perfect and imperfeet forms runs through the whole 
scheme of noun-formation, not only the forms connected with the cenjuga- 
tions, but also the forms with prefixes and suffixes. 

Against the whole theory it has been urged that it pestulates for the 
development of the language a much too abstract mechanism, and further, 
that the meanings of words as we find them may in many eases be due to 
a modification of the original sense. But though many ef the details (e.g. 
the alleged unessential character of the vowel of the first sy]Nable) remain 
doubtful, yet the agreement between the characteristic vowel ef certain noun 
formations and that of the perfect or imperfect stem, is supported by such 
a number of incontestable instances, that there can be no deubt as to a 
systematic, intimate connexion between the two. At the same time it must 
be admitted that De Lagarde has put forward many important and suggestive 


points, and beth scholars agree in laying stress en one characteristic vowel as 
indicative of the meaning. 


§ 84%, Nowns derived from the Simple Stem. 


Preliminary renark.—From the statement made above, § 83 d, it fellows that 
an external similarity between forms is no proof of their similar origin, and, 
vice versa, external difference does not exclude the possibility of their being 
closely related both in origin and meaning. 


I. Nouns with One Vowel, originally Short. 


R. Raizitka, ‘Beitrige zur Erklirung der nomina scgolata,’ in Sitz,-ber. “. 
béhmischen Ges. d. Wiss., Prag, 1904. 


1. Nouns with one of the three short vowels after the first radical: present 
ground-form qéifl, qitt, quilt. 

The supposition of monosyllabic ground-forms appeared to be required hy 
the character of forms now existing in Hebrew, as well as in Arabic, Se. 
But there are strong reasons for believing that at least a large proportion of 
these forins go back to original dissyllabic buses with a short vowel in each 
syllable. When formative additions were made, the vowel of the 2nd syllable 


Q 2 
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was dropped, i.e. before case-endings in Assyrian and early Arabic, and 
before pronominal suffixes in Hebrew. From the forms thus produced, the 
bases gatl, qifl, quil have been assumed, although they never appear in Hebrew 
except in the singular and then in connexion with suffixes. : 

In support of this view of a large number of original dissyllabic bases, we 
must not, however, appeal to the S¢ghdl or Pathah under the 2nd consonant 


of the existing developed forms, 72D, yh, &c. These are in no sense 


survivals or modifications of an original full vowel in the 2nd syllable, but 
are mere helping-vowels (§ 28 ¢) to make the monosyllabic forms pronounce- 
able,! and consequently disappear when no longer needed. Under certain 
circumstances even (e.g. in OUP) they are not used at all. Actual proofs of 


such original toneless full vowels in the 2nd syllable of existing Segholates 
are— 

1. Forms like Arab. mdlik, for which rarely malk, corresponding to the 
Hebrew ground-form ; cf. De Lagarde, Ucbersicht, p. 72 ff. 

2. In Hebrew 1B 73, 723, 03, the connective forms of 133, FN, &e., 
which latter can only come from ground-forms gddir, ydrik, kdbid, kdtip. 

3. The forms treated under e, which are in many ways related to the 
Segholates proper, in so far as they are to be referred to original dissyllabic 
bases. 

4. The plurals of Hebrew Segholates, since, with very rare exceptions, they 
take Qames under the 2nd radical before the termination D’__, fem. M_, 


of the absolute state, as padi, niadn, DMD, &e. This Qames (see note 1 on 


§ 26 e) can only be due to a lengthening of an original short vowel in the 
and syllable, and hence it would seem as though the vowel were always 4. 
This is impossible from what has been said, especially under I and 2. 
Hence the explanation of the consistent occurrence of Qamesin the plurals 
of all Segholates can only be that the regularly formed plurals (i.e. from 
singulars with original @ in the 2nd syllable) became the models for all the 
others, and ultimately even for some really monosyllabic forms." 

(a) From the strong stem the above three ground-forms are further 


developed to bp 3 bys, bed (ef. § 27 y and in § 93 the explanations of 
Paradigm I, a~c); without a helping vowel (§ 28d) OUP truth. If the second 


1 According to Delitzsch (Assyr. Gram., p. 1571.) the same is true in 
Assyrian of the corresponding gafl-forms. Without case-endings they are 


kalab, amas, aban (=255 wow 128), with case-endings kalbu, Jamsu, abnu. 


On the other hand, acc. to Sievers, Metrik, i. 261, Hebrew ground-forms 
probably have a twofold origin: they are shortened according to Hebrew 
rules partly from old absolute forms like kalbu, sifru, gidSu, and partly from 
old construct-forms like the Assyrian types kalab, sifir, quduS. 

2 On the other hand, Ungnad, ZA. 1903, p. 333 ff., rejecting all previous 
explanations, maintains that the a in m*lakhim, mlakhéth is inserted merely 
to facilitate the pronunciation. From gatlim arose gaf*lim, then qatalim and 
finally g*tdlim. See, however, Néldeko, ‘Zur semit, Pluralendung,’ ZA. 1904, 
p- 68 ff., who points out that the Semitic nouns /a'l, A‘l, fu'l with their corre- 
sponding feminines fu‘la, &c., on assuming the plural termination commonly 
take an a before the 3rd radical, but that no satisfactory account can be 
given for it. M. Margolis, ‘The plural of Segolates’ (Proc. of the Philol. Assoc. 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1903, p. 4 ff.), and S. Brooks, Vestiges of the 
broken plural in Hebrew, Dublin, 1883, explain m*lakhim as a pluralis fractus. 

8 It is worthy of notice that St. Jerome also (cf. Siegfried, ZAW. iv. 76) 
frequently represents the vowel of the first syllable by a, e.g. gader, aben, 


ader, areb, for VA, [28, TIS, TN, but cedem, secel, deber, &c., for DAP, bo 
137, &e. oe 


pe ie NS = 


oh te aa 
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or third radical be a guttural, a helping Pathah takes the place of the helping 
S¢ghél, according to § 22 d, e.g. vu seed, ny} eternity, bys work; but with 


middle 7 or N, note pnp bread, pn} (as well as on) womb, bas tent, {7 na thumb ; 
so with final &, N15 a wild ass, &c.; with a middle guttural also the 
modification of the principal vowel & to é does not occur, e.g. a7, 793, wd 
(exceptions, again, Dns, bn). On the inflexion, ef. § 93, Par aaiein I, a-f, 
and the explanations. In XDI] sin, the & has wholly lost its consonantal 
value. 

Examples of feminines: naby (directly from the ground-form malk, king), 
TWD a covering (also nb); nbpy food (also bk); with a middle guttural 
mys girl, i mp purity (also 77). Cf. § 94, Paradigm I. 

(b) From weak stems: ce): from stems }”), e.g. AN nose (from ’dnp, hence 
with formative additions, e.g. °BX for ’anpi, my nose); IY a she-goat (ground- 
form ‘inz) ; fem. MSN wheat ; (B) from stems Y”Y (§ 93, Paradigm I, l-»); NB 
a morsel, DY people ( (so, when in close connexion with the next word ; uncon- 
nected DY; with article D Dyn, py, &c.); Alin the sense of much, but 2 great, 
numerous ‘Gin close connexion also 37); WI evil, with the article in close con- 
nexion YI, unconnected YIN; with the d always lengthened to 4, D? sea ; 
fem, mn life, and with attenuation of the @ to i, md measure ; from the 
ground- -form qitl, DS mother; fem. NY a shearing ; from the ground-form qutl, 
PR statute, fem. npn. (y) from stems y’y (Paradigm I, g and 2); mp death 
(from md-ut, the u passing into the corresponding consonant, as in A middie) 
or contracted Di. day, DIY whip, WW a bull; fem. np perverseness (also con- 
tracted npiy); from the ground-form qitl, WY a rock 5 fem. NBID a storm. 
(6) from stems “Y (Paradigm I, h) ; ny an olive-tree (with a helping Hireq 
instead of a helping S¢ghdl) from za-it, the i passing into the cor responding 
consonant ; or contracted PNM bosom, 2° 2 K 187 (elsewhere ‘) host; fem. 
nowy grey hair; from the ground- -form qi{l, PP" judgement; fem. ND under- 
standing. “) from stems ns (Paradigm I, k); partly forms such as n3a 
weeping, i man murmuring, ny a present, nyP the end, partly such as *3a, “IR 
a lion (ground. form bdky, °é ary) ; ; cf, also the forms from stems Secnily %, 
ny swimming (ground-form sdiw) ; fem, mby rest, TYR exaltation; from stems 
vy mM a fat tail, and with attenuation Rota to i may captivity, also mv, 
formed no doubt directly from the masc. Ww with the fem. termination N ; 
from the ground-form gil, 30 (from hisy); fem. mayan joy, oy and wy 
nakedness ; from the ground- form qutl, 73 (from Binio) waste, an emptiness; 
bq, for by, bucket; fem. MIN a ship (directly from ‘IN a fleet’. 

The masculines as well as the feminines of these segholate forms may have 
either an abstract or a concrete meaning. In the form bap the paasice or at any 


rate the abstract meaning is by far the more common (e.g. ayo youthfulness, 
abstract of ay) boy ; bot food, &e.).} 


1 M. Lambert also (REJ. 1896, p. 18 ff.), from statistics of the Segholates, 
arrives at the conclusion that the gafl-form is especially used for concretes (in 
nouns without gutturals he reckons twenty concretes as against two ab- 
stracts), and the qifl-form, and less strictly tlie qufl, for abstracts, 


€ 


h 
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2. Nouns with one of the three short vowels under the second radical 
(present ground-form fal, q@til, q@hil), e. g. vat honey, a sickness, non terror: 
and so always with middle 8, WN2 a well, aN} a wolf, WNE stench, In Teality 
these forms, like the segholates mentioned in No. 1 (see above, a), are, 
probably, for the most part to be referred to original dissyliabic forms, but the 
tone has been shifted from its original place (the penultima) on to the ultima. 
Thus dibd¥ (originally dibaS) as ground-form of W2 is supported both by 
the Hebrew wry (with suffix of the first person), and by the Arabic dits, the 
principal form ; bi’ir (according te Philippi with assimilation of the vowel of 
the second syllable to that of the first) as ground-form of IND is attested by 
the Arabic bi'r; for WND (Arabic bu’s) similarly a ground-form bw'u¥ may be 
ae just as a ground-form qiftl underlies the infinitives of the form 

DP. 


II. Nouns with an original Short Vowel in bolh Syllables. 


3. The ground-form gatdl, fem. gitédt, developed in Hebrew to bop (§ 93, 
Paradigm IIT, a, b) and nbwap (§§ 94, 95; Paradigm II, a, b), mostly forms 
intransitive adjectives, as ‘pan wise, wan New, Ww upright; but alse sub- 
stantives, as a a word, and even abstracts, as Dw guilt, ay hunger, yay 
satiely ; in the fom. frequently abstract, as API Z righteousness 3 : ‘with an initial 
guttural MIDIS earth. —Of the same formation from verbs y’y are 173 alone, 
iy cloud ; passive on pierced. —In verbs m5 a final Yédh is almost ‘always 
rejected, na the & of the second syllable lengthened to é Thus my Jield, after 
rejection of the ’ and addition of 7 as a vowel-letter, becomes my (ef. § 93, 
Paradigm IJ, f); fem. e. g. nw year; cf. § 98, Paradigin II, c. From a verb 
\”2 the strong ferm Wy aflicted ' occurs, 

4. The ground-form qdéfil, fem. gdfilit, developed to bop (§ 93, Paradigm II, 
e-e) and nbpp, is frequently used as participle of verbs middle ¢ (§ 50 b), and 
hence mostly with an intransitive meaning ; cf. [Pt old, an old man ; 33 heavy; 
fem. Moa cattle, ”PDN and non darkness. —From verbs “D: sealers: 
ype: the branches of it, Jer 1 16, ke. -, generally referred to a sing. NY, a (stem 
abt), and yyy Ho 14! their women with child (from nv, st. constr. ND, 


plur, st. absol. and constr. nin). —From a verb yw with égiscnaneal Waw: by 
at ease, incorrectly written plene ph wy Jb 21%, 

5. The ground-form qitiil, developed to byp (also written binp), ¢ generally 
forms adjectives, e.g. D* S lerrille, ata piebald, pind sweel, 7P2 speckled, nay 
interworen, boy round, pioy deep, apy hilly, any golden 3 jo? small, only in sing. 
masce., with a parallel form jOP of the class treated under J, fem. 130), plur. 
m3). These forms are not to be confounded with those in Ne. AUC, from 


1 On this theory ef. Stade, Helriiische Grammatik, § 199 b; De Lagarde, 
Ubersicht, p. 57 f.; A. Miller, ZDMG. xlv, p. 226, and especially Philippi, 
ZDHG. xlix, p. 208. 

* In St. Jerome’s time these forms were still pronounced sadaca (AP'T3), 


saaca (APY¥), nabala (ndas), &e., sce Siegfried, ZAW. iv. 79. Moreover, the 
numerous abstracts of this form (e.g. even nMDYP a splintering, ony a crying, 


&e.) are undoubtedly to be regarded (with Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 87) as 
feminines of infinitives of the form qélal, the lengthening of the second 
syllable being balanced, as in other eases, by the addition ‘of the feminine 
termination. 
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the ground-form giéfdl.—Fem. NID8, MID (glorious), AAD, Maay (delicate), 
nba, NPY, with sharpening of the third radical, in order to keep the original 
u short, and similarly in the plurals D3, BMP, D Py, DYBDN stores, &e. 

6. The ground-form qitdl develops to bop (ef. § 93, Paradigm IJ, Rem. 1), 
e.g. a3) heart, ANY a bunch of grapes, 1 strong drink; froma verb ar, probably 
of this class is ny, gonorally contracted to YP" friend, ground-form ri‘ay: the 
full form is preserved i in my his friend, for my. 


ow. 


III. Nouns with an original Short Vowel in the First and a Long Vowel 
in the Second Syllable. 


7. The ground-form géfdl in Hebrew always develops to the form dinp , the hk 
4 becoming an obseure 6. The fact that this form is also written byp must 


not lead to the confusion of these forms with those mentioned in No.5, from 
the ground- form gdttl.! Moreover the ee class includes forms of various 
origin, and therefore of various meaning, as (a) intransitive adjectives like 


33 great, vine holy, fem. mina, the Sheet vowel becoming Sewa, whereas in 
bi}, &e. , before the tone it is lengthened to d; (b) the infinitives absolute of the 
form DP (§ 45 a) as representing the abstract idea of the verb, and abstract 
substantives like 33 honour, pidy? peace (Arab. sdilam) ; (c) substantives and 
adjectives in an active sense, as ‘ing assayer (of metals), pivy an oppressor, 
jon oppressing; in the feminine naa treacherous Jer 371°, ‘the irregular 
reention of the @ in the third syllable from the end is no doubt to be 
explained, with Brockelmann, from Aramaic influence, the punctuator having 
in mind the Aramaic nomen agentis qatél. 

8. The ground-form gdatil develops to dup (cf. § 93, Paradigm IV, a and 6). l 


Here also forms of various origin and meaning are to be distinguished : 
(4) adjectives used substantivally with a passive meaning to denote duration 
in a state, as VON @ prisoner, mw an anointed one. These proper géfil-forms 


are parallel to the purely passive Y qatiil- -forms (see m), but others are due to 
a strengthening of original gafil-forms. These are either (b) intransitive in 


meaning, as WY¥ small, and, from yy stems, \P) pure, ‘JP poor (see § 93 vv), or (c) 
active, as ND) a speaker (prophet), MP5 an overseer. —Of a different kind again 
(according to De Lagarde, infinitives) are (d) forms like FDS the ingathering, 
V2 rintage, wean ploughing time, VSP harvest. On géitttl forms with a kindred 
meaning, ef. § 84° /. 

g. The ground-form gdataél develops to bpp. As in the gatdl and gatil-forms 772 


(see k and 1), so here forms of various kinds are to be distinguished : (a) 
gatvl-forms De with passive meaning, especially all the passive participles 


of Qal; fem. e. g. mana virgin (properly secluded). On the other hand, by 
strengthening an original gatul-form we get (b) certain stative adjectives 
(§ 50/), as waIR incurable, Disy strong, ony subtil, or even trausitive, as AMS 
holding ; (c) active substantives, as wap» a. fowler. Further, some of the forms 
mentioned in § 84° g belong to this class ; ; see above, the remark on J. 

10. The ground-form gitdl or qiifdl ? in Hebrew changes the ¢ to vocal Sew, 7 


1 In Na 13 only the Q°ré requires -b5; (in the constr. state) for the A%thibh 
bina 1S 

2 On the fu'dl-forms (regarded by WelJhausen as original diminutives) see 
Néildeke, Beitriige (Strassb. 1904), p. 30 ff. He includes among them ny tur, 
and DIN hemorrhoids, 
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and develops to byp (ef. § 93, Paradigm IV, c) or Sinn, with & obscured to 6 
(as above, x). Cf. Ny remnant, “j\ honour, IND book (Arab. Kitab), A) war (the 

last three probably loan-words from the Aramaic) ; ; of the other form, pibn 
a dream, “Hon an ass (Arab. himdr), iON God (Arab. ’ildh); with & prosthetic 
(§ 19 m), pinty arm (twice : usually yny) 5 fem. niva good news (Arab. 
visardat) ; nay service, nana (Arab. kitdbdt) tattooing. 

Oo 41. The ground- form gitil seems to occur e.g. in Hebrew boone foolish, by by 
vanity, bra lead, b'DD a fool, wn a swine (the prop, name Wyn ‘points to the 
ground- form gitil, cf. Arab. hinzir). 

12. The ground-form qitil or qiétiél, Hebr. bpp, e.g. bana a boundary, vaap 
a garment; fem. THD) strength, MUON Saithfuiness. 

qg Rem. When the forms g*tial and gftél begin with &, they almost invariably 
take in the singular a Sere under the & instead of the ordinary Hafeph-S¢ghdl; 
ef. DIAN a crib, PION thread, PION Jaithful, JW hyssop, WR a waist-band,7 DN 
a bond, TIBN an ‘ephod’; ef. § 23h, and the analogous cases of Sere for Hateph- 
S€ghél in verbal forms § 52 n, § 63 p, § 76a. 


IV. Nouns with a Long Vocal in the First Syllable and originally 
a Short Vowel in the Second Syllable. 


Y 13. The ground-form gdtdl, in Hebrew, always changes the 4 into an obscure 
é, bpip (up), e.g. pdiy (§ 93, Paradigm III, a), Arab. ‘dldim, eternity; Dnin 
(Arab. hati) a seal (according to Barth a loan-word of Egyptian origin), fem. 
nan (from étdmt) ; yin worm (unless from a stem yd, like avin from 
Ww"; see the analogous cases in § 85 6). On the participles Qal of ‘verbs n% 


(§ 93, Paradigm III, c), ef. § 75 e; on the feminines of the participles Qal, 
which are formed with the termination NM, see below, s. 

Rem. Of a different kind (probably from a ground-form gaufal) are such 
forms as [DIN (or [BIN Ez 10° in the same verse) a wheel ; bra a young bird, 17 
wax, &e. 

S 14. The ground-form gdfil also becomes in Hebrew almost invariably Snip 


(PEP). Besides participles active mase. Qal this class includes also feminines of 


the form ndbp, if their ground-form géfalt (§ 69 ¢) goes back to an original 
gatilt. The substantives of this form, such as [iD priest (Arab. kahin), were 
also originally participles Qal. The fem. of the substantives has é (lengthened 
from 7) retained before the tone, e. g. abs a woman in travail (cf. also m3 
the treacherous woman, Jer 3°; npdin her that halteth, Mi 48%, Zp 3); min 
a buckler, y 914); the participles ‘as a rule have the fori ms, &e., ‘the 


original i having become 5*wd ; however, the form with Sere occurs also in the 
latter, Is 298, 349 y 6826, 11936 (all in principal pause ; in subordinate puuse 
28 137, Is 3314; with a conjunctive accent, Ct 18), 


t 15. The ground-form gitdl, Hebrew bea (as bay river, Jer 17°) or bop e. g. 
ANY a pipe, commonly aay , and to be so read, with Baer, also in y 1504, 
not any. 

V. Nouns with a Long Vowel in each Syllable. 


wu 16. Sinn, e.g. “NOP smoke. The few forms of this kind are probably 


derived from the ground-form gitdl (gi{tdl ?), i.e. the original d has become an 
obscure 6. 
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§ 84°. Formation of Nouns from the Intensive Stem. 


This includes all forms which have arisen, either through the @ 
doubling of the middle radical, or the repetition of one or of two 
consonants of the simple stem. 


VI. Nouns with the Middle Consonant sharpened. 


As in the corresponding verbal stems (ef. § 52), so also in some noun- 
formations of this class, the Dage3 in the second radical expresses an 
intensification of the idea of the stem, either emphasizing the energy of the 
action or relation, or else indicating a longer continuance of the relation or 
state. Other nouns of this character are evidently only by-forms of the 
nouns derived from the simple stem, which were treated in the last section : 
ef. the instances adduced under fand g, and Barth, Nominalbildung, Introd., p. x. 


17. Tho ground-form gdfdl is mostly lengthened in Hebrew to DEP ; ef. b 
box a stag, fem. mbes , constr, st. nda (from ’dyydlt); ef. also the fem. (origi- 
nating from Qal) mane a flame (according to § 27 q for lahhabha), nan dry land 
(for farrdbha), NPSY and NDP a burning fever, MWD? and NYAY dry land, ny3o 
a@ seal-ring, nanw consumption. Adjectives of this class (‘intensified participles 
of the active verb’, Barth, ibid., § 33) are RIOD sinful, MA] wont to gore, NIP 
jealous, wnD (for kahha$, by § 22) lying. Nomina opificum also, curiously 
enough, are so treated in Hebrew (at least in the constr. state of the sing.), 
although the corresponding Arabic form qdttél points to an original (unchange- 
able) d in the second syllable; cf. 333 a thief, [31 a judge (constr. st. J y 68°), 
Fi2D a cook, wan (for harrdas) artificer (constr, st. wan , but plur. constr. wr n)5 wip 
horseman (for parrdS), const. st. WB Ez 26° 

18, The ground-form giffdl appears in AMY dry, TNA haughty (thet being C 
lengthened to é according to § 22 c), if these forms go back to original sikhdy, 
gi’dy. On the analogy, however, of the adjectives denoting defects (see d 
below), we should rather expect a ground-form gitfil; moreover, ‘iwwalt, ground- 
form of the fem. ndix foolishness, goes back to an original iwwilt, see § 69 c. 

19. The ground-form qiftal and gu{tu ; cf, the fem. noo spelt, nia coat. 

20. The ground-form gditil; from the intensive stem, the infinitives Pi'él of 
the form wp. 

21. The ground-form gitfil, in Hebrew lengthened to bp. Of this form 
are a considerable number of adjectives which denote a bodily or mental fault 
or defect. Cf. WLOX disabled, nds dumb, D4 hump-backed, “Wy blind, WIN deaf (for 
hirreS), NDB lame, MP bald, WPY perverse; NPB open-eyed follows the same 
analogy. 

22. The ground-form g@ftal, cf. the remarks in 0 above, on the nomina @ 
opificum ; moreover, to this class belong infinitives Pi‘él of the Aramaic form 
V]PD a searching out; NWPD a request ; with middle guttural (see § 22 ¢) NYRI 
contumely ; but cf. also PRN? Ez 352, with full lengthening of the original 
& before &; nnd, comfort. From the attenuation of the & of this form to ¢, 
arises undoubtedly : 

23. The ground-form giffal, e.g. VDX husbandman (Arab. ’dkkdr). 

24, The ground-form gittél, most probably only a variety of the form géftal 
with the & attenuated to i (as in No, 23), and the @ obscured to 6 (as in n and 
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7); ef. WBA hero (Arab. gibbar), WiDY caviller, “IBY (piper or chirper) a bird, WDB 
drunkard. On the other hand, ibs born probably arises from yulléd, an old 


participle passive of Qal, the % being dissimilated in the sharpened syllable 
before 6: so Barth, ibid., p. 41 fi 


‘a 25. The ground-form géttil, Sunn, almost exclusively of persons, who possess 
"some quality in an intensive manner, e.g. WD sivong, PYIY righteous, HID 
Sugitive (for barrith), yw riotent (for ‘drris). ’ 
That some of these are only by-forms of the qifil-class (see above, remark 

on a), appears from the constr. st, ye ravenous, Is 35° (but Dy" , 18 


always), and according to Barth (ibid., 35 a) also from tho constr. si. 38 (but 
also WAN 1S 21%) of WON. However, the form Vax, as a name of God, may 
be intentionally differentiated from VAX, a poetic term for the bull. 

In the same way “DX prisoner, DYYD eunuch (constr. st. always BvD, plur. 
DDD; constr. st. ‘D"1D Gn 407, but ‘in the book of Esther always ‘DMD, 
with sufi yond, &e.), and PAY weaned, may be regarded as by-forms of the 
qatil-class w “it passive meaning, see § 84% l. 

yr 26. The ground-form qdftil, Sap, e.g. fi3M gracious, DIT] compassionate 
(with virtual strengthening of the M), }400 diligent (for farris), probably, 


again, to a large extent by-forms of the qiiful-class, § 84° m. The same 
applies to substantives like TW a step (in WR, as well as nex, &e.), THBP 


pillar ; fem. MVAN a stripe (also mim, ninwa security: ef. Barth, ibid., § 84. 
h 27. The ground-form géttél; Besides the infinitives absolute Pi‘ of the 
form binp, also N\3) jealous (as well as N32), an obscured form of qgiiftdl, see e). 

2 28. The ground-form git/ul, bop, e.g. MIBY a coating of metal, ody requital, 

Sp pig drink, {pw detestable thing ; with concrete meaning saab a disciple, TRY 
strong; frequently in the plural in an abstract sense, as DXDY3 reproach, D* nbn 
filling (the induction of a priest), DY consolations, compassion, pay bereare- 

ment, pnw dismissal, nny observance. 


VII. Nouns with the Third Consonant repcated. 

/: 29. The ground-form qifldl, e. g. RY quiet, fem. BPP (with sharpening 
of the second Nin, in order to keep the preceding vowel short) ; }291 green, 
plur. D333. " 

30. The ground- form gdaitlil, in Hebrew DOWD; of this form are e.g. the 


infinitives Pi'lél (prop. Pa'lit), ef. § 55 d. 
mm 31. The ground-form qéfli ; so the plur. D3} BP ridges (with sharpening of 


the Nim, ag in No. 29). 
32. The ground-form qifidl, in MMB a brood. 


33. The ground-form qii/al, in Lb inne faint 

34. The ground-form qéflil, e.g. pay plunder, WD rain-storm, wey 
glittering tapestry, Jer 431° Q&é; with attenuation of the é to i oy 2 all that 
maketh black, Jb 35 (but the better reading is D3). 

35. The ground-form qéiflil, e.g. WEY Jer 43! K°th.; DYDIDNI adulteries. 


VIII. Nouns with the Second and Third Consonanis repeated, 


N 36-39. Grlealtal, ge cliil, qg@tdltiil; qtdlnil, q@tdltét (in fem. and plur. often with 
the last consonant sharpened for the reason given in @ above); ef. 73354 
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crooked, nipopdn slippery places, nidpppy crooked (ways) ; bmn tortuous; also 
words denoting colours, DUIS (Lv 138 49 in pause) reddish, fem. NDA WN, 
plur. NWS 5 PIP? greenish, plur. fem. DPN; qg*taltil, 7 BYD® very “fair (to 
be read in Jer 46°° for MEAD); @@faltil, mina (fem.) Deven FDEON 
a rabble (augmented froin FDS collected). From a verb 5 with es 
of theinitial syHable DNSNY offspring. Moreover, of the same form, probably, 
is myisn a trumpet (for myn, ef. § 55 .¢). Also in Is 2” ninenand i is to be 
read idea of ninb sand (from the sing. mp an a digging or een 


animal, perhaps the mole). ‘But nipnps opening, Ts: 61 (ed. Mant., Baer, Ginsb. 
nip npsa), is an evident mistake due to dittography ; read nps as in a. 


IX. Nouns in which the Whole (Biliteral) Stem is repeated. 

Naturally this class includes only isolated forms of the stems ”7Y and Y”) o 
(on NHB see § 96 under 18). Thus :— 

40. babs a wheel, and, with attenuation of the first d to 3, bapa (from bb3) ; : 
fem. nbnbn anguish (from ban or bom) ; WDD (for kirkar) a talent ; cf. also 3312 

a star rom kdwkab, Arabic kaukdb, for "2323), napin bands, for MBD|D ; 
byby probably a whirring locust. 
41. baba infin. Filpel (prop. Palpil) from ba; fem. myo a hurling (from P 
539). 

42, 7512 perhaps a ruby (for kddkid), from 172. 


43. PR the crown of the head (for qudqid), from TIP; fem. nbs DB a skull (for 
giilgilt), from ae 
44- vy girded, from 1; PADD a bottle, from pp ; pa Sattened birds (?). 


§ 85. Nouns with Preformatives and Afformatives. 


These include nouns which are directly derived from verbal forms a 
having preformatives (//iphil, Hoph‘al, Withpa'é, Niph‘al, &c.), as 
well as those which are formed with other preformatives (&, *, 10, 3,N), 
and finally those which are formed with afformatives. The quadri- 
literals and quinqueliterals also are taken in connexion with these 
formations, inasmuch as they arise almost always by the addition 
or insertion of one or two consonants to the triliteral stem. 


X. Nouns with Preformatives. 


45. Nouns with N prefixed. Cf. the substantives with N prosthetic (§ 19 m), b 
such as Ys arm (Jer 3221, Jb 31%; elsewhere always yi; Yass a finger, 
Taw a locust, TN i fist (others maitock, or clod’, BILAN or nievy a watch. In 
these examples the Nisa ‘euphonie ’ prefix (Barth, ibid., § 150 b); in other 
cases it is ‘essential’; cf. especially the adjectives, MON deceitful, Ts cruel, 
TVS perennial (for ‘aitan) [=the Arab. ‘elative’, used for expressing the 
compar. and superl. degrees]. The fem. MIDI8 fragrant part! (of the meal- 


2 Or perhaps more correctly with Jacob, ZAW. 1897, p. 79, ‘declaration,’ i.e. 
the part of the meal-offering which ‘announces the sacrifice and its object’. 


e 


& 


h 
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offering) is a nomen verdale of Hiph‘il, answering to the Aramaic infinitive of 
ee causal stem (’Aph‘él), hence with suff. AMA Lyv 27, &c. 


46. Nouns with 1 prefixed. Besides the “ordinary infinitives of Hiph‘il 
* been and bwpa, of Niph‘al Spon bopn (for hing.), and of the conjugations 
formed with the prefix ni, this class also includes some rare nomina verbalia 
derived from Hiph‘tl (cf. as 722), Viz. man appearance (from 7122), Is 3°; nda 
a swinging (from 439), [Is 3078 ; mapa a rest-giving, Est 238]; Dyn deliverance 
(from by), [Est 4'4 an Aram. form : cf. m7 Dn 5); perhaps also bon 
palace, from haikdl, unless it is borrowed from "the Assyrian ; see the Lexicon. 

47. Nouns with ° prefixed, as Wy oil, bpp? wallet, WD owl(?) ; from verbs 
WY, e.g. Dip’ a living thing, MANY a range ; from a verb vy a) an adversary. 
Of a different character are the many proper names which have simply 
adopted the imperfect form, as apy , PH, &e. 

48. Nouns with prefixed. This preformative Mém, which is no doubt 
connected with “) who, and MD what (see § 37 and § 52¢), appears in a very 


large number of nouns, and serves to express the most varied modifications of 
the idea of the stem: (1) 0 subjective, when preformative of the participles 


Pré, Hiph'tl, Hithpa‘él, and other active conjugations. (2) 9 objective, when 
preformative of the participles Pu‘al, Hoph‘al, and other passive conjugations, 
as well as of numerous nouns, (3) 9 instrumental, as in AMD a key, &e. (4) 
1 local, as in aN a drive for cattle, &e. ‘ 


As regards the formation of these nouns, it is to be remarked that the pre- 
formative 1} was originally in most cases followed by a short d. This 4, 


however, in a closed syllable is frequently attenuated to 7; in an open syllable 


before the tone it is lengthened to a (so also the i, attenuated from 4, is 
lengthened to @), and in [}1) shield (with suff. *331D) it even becomes unchange- 


able d. But in an open syllable which does not stand before the tone, the a 
necessarily becomes $¢wd. 


The following forms are especially to be noticed: (@) ground-form médqfal, in 
Hebrew dup? e. g. S380 food; fem. MDS kingdom, NOSND a knife node 
(for nap | by § 23 ¢) business ; from a verb j"D, {MD a gift; “from verbs VD, 
xyin a going Sorth, avin a seat; from verbs vp, ADD the best (from maitab) ; 
with (or 3) assimilated, VED a bed; from eeibs yy, 122 a@ screen, and with 
the shortening of the é under the preformative, 2) bitterness (from “WOID 
developed to a segholate), fem. maui desolation ; from a verb Vy, probably 
of this class is Dip place, the a lengthened to & and obscured to 6 (Arabic 
mdgdm) ; from verbs ni” 5 AN WD appearance, yD (for MJY'>) prop. intention, only 
in yop on account of, in order that, 


(b) Ground-form migqtal (the usual form of the infin. Qal in Aramaic), Hebr. 
Dpd, e.g. VA) (in Jer 2%! also, where Baer requires TTD, read with ed. 


Mant. , Ginsburg, &e. 7B V71) a cattle-drive, fein, mnpr war, maa a chariot 
oyith S¢ghdl instead of 7, but in constr. st. naw Gn qs; eet. pm distance), 
nye a watch ; from verbs Y”Y, e.g. ADD surroundings (from mi- std § ; tin the 
open syllable being lengthened to 2; but cf. also PUD Is 334 as constr. stute 
from ppw with sharpening of the first radical ; cf. § 67 g); from verbs j ny, 
IPI) @ possession, fem. M3pID. 


1In p pn? Ct 5!6, Neh 8), the first syllable is artificially opened to avoid 
the cacophony ; ; on the a of the second syllable cf. § 93 ee. 
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(c) Ground-form médqfil, Hebr. bypn, e.g. Iwo a support (fem. Mw), 2 } 


"ADD a smith, WYN a tithe ; fem. ndvion a ruin; from a verb }”B, MBI an 
overthrow, Nay @ pillar ; from verbs yy, 132 a sida: fem. mp3 a rot (from 


>>) 3), TID a curse (for m* irra from “¥) ; ; from a ae yD, wii a snare 
(from médregid). 
(d) Ground-form migfil, Hebr. bypn, ©. g. TBO) mourning, TMD\D an altar 


(place of sacrifice) ; from a verb Y”Y, e.g. ADMD (D2 2) consessus ; (e) ground- 
form mdqtil, Hebr. bypn ; fem. npswn Sood, nen wages ; from a verb YP | 
fem. NACI a covering (from 720). Also from yy, according to the Masora, 
ry a Serie! with suffixes Wd and “HYD, plur. DY, but, very probably, 
most if not all of these forms are to: be referred to the stem fi) to flee for safety, 
and therefore should be written ‘tiv, &. The form THD, if derived from 
the stem TI), would mean stronghold. —Cf. also 775 faintness, developed to a 
segholate, probably from 3, for mdrokh from 3939, like DMD soundness of 
body, from Bpn. : ; 

With a long vowel in the second syllable : (f) ground-form magfdl, with 4 
always obscured to 4, e.g. “DMD want, nip booty; from verbs VY, e.g. “AND 
fear, fem. MND and Nd (with the 6 depressed to %@ in a toneless syllable ; ; 
cf. § 27 7), monn, &e. Is 225, (9) Ground-form migfdl, in Hebr. again binpn, 
e.g. “inDd a covert, Sivan a slumbling-block (ef. above under i, makhyéld) ; fem. 
nye20 a fishing-net ; (nh) the ground-forms magfil, migti (ef. D%ptD) are found 
only in participles Hiph'it : the fem. mydap, cheerfulness, is a denominative 
formed from a participle Hiphil; (2) ground- form médgfil, as virnby a garment. 

Rem. On as preformative of the participles of all the conjugations except 
Qal and Niph‘al, cf. § 52. Many of these participles have become substantives, 
as ny snuffers, mn destroyer, destruction. 

49. Nouns with 3 prefixed. Besides the participles Niph‘al (ground-form 
nagtdl, still retained e.g.in Di3 for ndwlad, but commonly attenuated to niqfal, 
Hebr. bypy and the infinitive Niph‘al of the form DYp3, the prefix 3} is found 
in Bone urestlings, Gn 308, which is also to be referred to Niph' al, and 71) 
boiled pottage (stem ‘3°}). 


h 


50. With & prefixed, e.g. naaby aflame. On this Saph'él formation, ef. § 55%. O 


51. Nouns with n prefixed. Examples of this formation are numerous, 


especially from weak stems, for the purpose of strengthening them phoneti- 
cally (see Barth, ibid., p. 283), and notably from verbs “DB and 7”). They 


may be classified as follows :—(a) the ground-form ¢dgfal in DIMA ostrich (2) ; 
from verbs 1”, YIM a settler; fom. nonin expectation, MND\N (from the Hiph‘il 
main) conection: trou a verb “5, On the south; from verbs \“B and n%, 
min thanksgiving, and min law, both from Hiph‘il ; from a verb \”2 and x”, 
ninyin issues ; probably belonging to this class, from verbs Y”), bah confusion, 
and ppl a melting away (developed from ban and Dior, from tba and DD»). 

(b) Tigtdl, e.g. fem. MIXPH and NISHA glory ; from a verb 1%, e.g. pn 
hope ; (c) tdqfil, oe. g. yan chequer work ; ‘fem. now deep sleep (probably from 
the Niph‘al DA) ; from a verb re nnain correction (from the Hiph‘tl-stem, 
like the constr. st. plur. niwin enanay: from verbs )”Y, nbn praise, nbpn 
prayer (from the Pi'él of the stems bba and bbe). 


D 


q 
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7 With a long vowel in the second syllable: (@) tigfdl, as DIMA the ocean, the 


deep (for tiham ; in Assyrian the fem, tidmiu, constr. st. fidmat, is the usual word 
for sea), unless it is to be derived with Delitzsch, Prolegomena, p. 113, from the 
stem DAN; (e) tégfil (in Arabic the usual form of the infinitive of conjugation 


i. whieh corresponds to the Hebrew Pi'@), e.g. from a verb a, fem. moon 
completeness ; nan increase, usury, With a parallel form M21 ; ; ina passive 
sense, tbh a disciple ; (f) bspn, e.g. MSF an apple (for linpurh) 5 very 
frequently used to form abstracts, e. g. DUDA a benefit (also 23123) ; ; from verbs 
Vy, ADIN a treading down, NDA a an “(like Mon a lifting up, from the 
Hiph’ it stem), Tpwin a longing, &e 5 ; very frequently “also as an abstract plural, 

. niaaan perverseness, nidann guidance, DYVWTIOM bitterness, DOA and 
ninsngn consolation ; from a verb VY, DINM toil. ; 


XI. Nouns with Afformatives, 


§ 52. Nouns with 5 affixed, Perhaps bovin amber (?), and probably bya 
tron, bana garden-land (S*ghél in both cases is probably a modification of the 
original a in the tone-syllable), bya bloom, cf. § 30 g.—According to Pritorius, 
ZDMG. 1903, p. 530 ff., al is an affix of endearment in the proper names Sop, 
Diwan (little lisard 2) boa (also D338). 

ee ‘Nouns with D affixed. With an original dm as afformative, ndax 
vestibule (although the @ in the sing. remains unchangeable), plur. pads : ; 
but in B33 @ swarm of gnats, the QD is radical. With original afformative uum, 
py (also DIY) naked (from Ny), plur. Day Gn 37, parallel form DN, 
plur. DYNDY Gn 2%,—To this class also belong the adverbs in am and om, 
mentioned in § 100 g, and many proper names, as own3, also niw, and 
hea (patronymic "2093), Da°0, Dy, &e. ; but for om ransom (?), Nu 34°, 
probably D'1B is to be read, 

WU 54. Nouns with j affixed. The } is added by means of a simple helping 
vowel in ryo2 Canaan, and mBy a finger nail; more frequently the addition is 
made by means of a tone- -bearing d, which in Hebrew is modified to S¢ghdl (as 
ma axe) or lengthened to @ (but cf. also DIAN and m3Tp); ; 0.8. hp @ posses- 
sion, inv a table, fA} an offering. From an ereinal 4 being changed into an 
obscure 6 we may probably explain such forms as PANT a pining away; jay (also 
2) a goad ; fayy hunger ; from verbs j 1h PN pride, pon noise, fin a rision ; 
{VW a coat of mail; from a verb }”D, ANID guile (the only instance with both 
1 preformative and én afformative)!; very frequently from the simple stem 
with an unorganic sharpening of the second radical, e.g 3} memorial, WDD 
destruction (constr. st. p31 and risDD), &c.; ef. also han pregnancy (for "i3) and 
§ 93 uu; ip ? shame, for Nopbp. Proper names occur with the termination 
wun, as pw, me "86 g, and others. 


? The plurals DY 38) flowers, Ct 232, and DwDpP thorns appear to be formed 
directly frem the singulars V2 (ef. TJ) and inp with the insertion of au 
(which in 7DP is obscured to én). Seo Nildeke, Mand. Gr., p. 169, Rem. 3 ; 
similarly, according to Hoffmann, ‘ Hinige phéniz. Inschriften,’ p.15 (AvA. 
der Gilt, Ges. der Wiss,, xxxvi), D'\TYY wares, Ez 271418 from ay =ayy. 


ee 
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Rem. A large number of proper names now ending in 7_ or }__ used to 
be classed as nouns originally formed with the affix }j__. The subsequent 
rejection of the final Nun seemed to be eonfirmed by the form ya, once 
used (Ze 121) for {4} (and conversely in Pr 27°° Kethibh MADN, Q%ré VAIN for 
JIRIN destruction), also by the fact that for nisdyy the LXX give the form 
Todwpdv or Sadwudy, and especially that in patronymics and tribal names 
(§ 86 2) a Nin appears before the termination 7, as 953 Gilonite from 71} and 
ow from 7)" (modern name Sailin), Wetzstein, however (in Delitzseh’s 
Commentary on Job, 1st ed., p. 99), explained the Nin in f)7319 as a secondary 
addition to the common old-Palestinian termination ¢ ane iY, (D4, 


&e.), and Barth (Nominalbildung, § 224 0) has since shown the unsoundness of 
the prevailing view on other grounds: the rejection of the Nun would be 
much more likely to occur in the numerous appellatives in 62 than in proper 
names, and v3 and sony are due to the necessity of avoiding, for euphonie 
reasons, such forms as gils-i, Sild-i, &e, 3 cf. also °)7 ey from mo. 

On the afformatives ‘__, ‘__, ni, N'_, see below, § 86 k-l. 


XII. Quadriliteru’s and Quinqueliterals. 


55. sabs barren, pinbn a flint, and the fem BY} neat, &e., have probably ¢ 


arisen from the insertion of a P) ; ban a loeust, pp an axe, MBYID a branch, 
Ez 315 (verses 6, 8 NnBYD), may (also Day) anxious thoughts, Daw sceptre, 
from insertion of a a) which is common in Aramaie. Cf., moreover, yon 
u sickle, VHD vine-blossom ; with an initial } , POY « bat, way a spider, Vsy 
a mouse, IIPY a scorpion,’ &c,—Quinqueliteral, PIIBY a frog. 


§ 86. Denominative Nouns. 


1. Such are all nouns formed immediately from another noun, 
whether the latter be primitive or derived from a verb, e.g. OP 
eastern, immediately from DIP the east (verbal stem DTP to be in front). 

2. Most of the forms which uouns of this class assume have already 
been given in §§ 84 and 85, since the denominatives, as secondary 
(although in some cases very old) forms, invariably follow the analogy 
of the verbal derivatives. As, for instance, the verbals with a prefixed 
» (§ 85 ¢ to m) express the place, &c., of an action, so the denomina- 
tives with 1 local represent the place where a thing is found or its 
neighbourhood (see e). 


The most common forms of denominatives are— 

1. Those like the participle Qal (§ 847s), e.g. wy a porter, from ayy a gate ; 
“pa a herdsman, from 2 a herd ; D715 a vinedresser, from p13 a vineyard. 

2. Those like the form qéttal (§ 84? b’, e.g. nvp an archer, from nip a bow. 


? Derenbourg (REJ., 1883, p. 165) infers from the above examples and a 
comparison of the Arabic ‘usfiir, sparrow (from safara, to chirp), that Y was 
especially employed to form quadriliteral names of animals. 


v 
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Both these forms (¢ and a) indicate customary" occupations, inhering in the 
subject, like Greek nouns in 77s, Tevs, e. g. woAiTys, ypapparevs. 


€ 3. Nouns with % prefixed, denoting the place where a thing is (cf. § 85 e), 
or its neighbourhood, e. g. Ryd a place of fountains, from my; nips the place 


about the feet, nivagry the place about the head, from by, VR; nwPID (for 
ANY PND) a cucumber held, from NUP cucumber. Cf. duneday ‘feon Gineton 
4. Nouns with the termination } jar ji expressing adjectival ideas: how 


eastern, from DWP; ns posterior, from MN ; fiN°N exterior, from pin; probably 
also mn coiled, hence coiled animal, serpent, from md a winding ; avn brazen, 
from ning brass. Also abstracts, e.g. fimay blindness, from WY. Cf. § 85 u.— 
With a double termination (én or dn with i) OI reddish, wT a knowing 
(spirit) ; ‘YDY basilisk ; nv merciful [fem. plur.}. 

ros }i appears to be used as a diminutive ending (cf. the Syriac 3) in hex 
little man (in the eye), apple of the eye, from W*N1; on the other hand |D’aY 


adder, which was formerly regarded as a diminutive, is properly an adjectival 
form from REY to rub (hence, as it were, a rubbing creature); in the same way 


pws i is a denominative from aia (= “0, properly upright (righteous people), and 
not a diminutive (pious little people, and the like); finally, rnny is not lunula, 
but an artificial moon (used as an ornament), and O°)W¥ not little neck, but 
necklace (from “NYS neck). Cf. Delitzsch on Ct 4% ; 

h 5. Peculiar to denominatives is the termination ‘__, which converts a 


substantive into an adjective, and is added especially to numerals and names 
of persons and countries, in order to form ordinals, patronymics, and tribal 


names ; ©. 8. son Jfootman, plur. pn, from 224 Soot ; “NSN cruel, "22 strange, 
from 733 strangeness, ‘ANE lower, from nna below, fern. nnn snd. Min, 
plur. nnn, nPANA ; wy the sixth, from UY six ; IA) Moabite, from ‘yin, 
plur. pax, fem. MINi0 and nai, plur. nPaNiN ; “12 Hebrew, plur. 
onay and pay, fem: my, plur. nie 7ay ; bynes Israelite, from bby, 
When the original substantive is a compound, it is resolved again into two 
words, e.g. ND]D Benjamite, from p23 (cf. on the use of the article in 


_ such cases, § 127 d). 
2 Instead of '_ we find in a few cases (a) the ending '__ (as in Aram.), 


e. g. shop (crafty, or, according to others, churlish) if it stands for rbon9 and is 
not rather from a stem NJ3 or nba ; min white cloth, Is 199 in pause ; perhaps 
also "23 a swarm of locusts, Ama 7} (123 Na 317) ; hardly *m43°33 Is 387°, Hb 39; 


but certainly in proper names as ‘by13 (ferreus) Barsthat:? and (b) a 


(? Cf. Barth, § 212; Kénig, ii. 1, 413. Diminutives in Semitic languages 
are, however, most commonly for rived by inserting a yafter the second radical, 
e. g. Aram. xovby, Syr. jroo, Arab. pat: a very young man, kulaib, a little 
dog, &c. Since Olshausen (§ 180), VY @ little (Is 28105, Jb 367) has commonly 
been regarded as an example of the same form, to which others have added 
DD’ av Is 3'* (as though a foreign dialectical form for Sumais, little sun), and 
PION 2S 137, as a contemptuous diminutive form of fIION ; cf. Ewald, § 167, 
W. Wright, Arab. Gramm.* i. § 269, De Lagarde, Nominalbildung, pp. 85-87, 
Konig. ii. 1, p. 143 f. The existence of the form in Hebrew is disputed by 
Barth, § 192 d.] 

1 On *_ as an old fem. ending, see abovo, § 80 1. 


pert ger A A = 
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arising from dy, in nN belonging to fire (WRN), i.e. a sacrifice offered by fire ; mga 
(prop. milky) the storax-shrub, Arabic lubnay. ; 


6. Abstract nouns formed from coneretes es the addition of ma, n | hk: 


(§ 95 ¢), ef. our terminations -dom, -hood, -ness, e g.nvIp° youth, maby kingdom 
(the omission of the Dage¥ in 3 shows that the Seed is weakened from a full 
vowel; on malik as underlying the present form Id cf. § 84% a); mate 
widowhood, from Ta widower, NNDIK widow. In Aram, this fem. ending m 
(or 3 with rejection of the N)isa common termination of the infinitive in the 
derived conjugations (cf., as substantival infinitives of this kind, mynwn the 
announcing, Ez 242°, and nao the making of a league, Dn 11%); in Hebr. m3 
as a termination to express ‘abstract ideas (including some which appear to 
be directly derived from the verbal stem, as ma>30 folly, MAND a healing’) 


becomes more common only in the later books. It is affixed to adjectives 
ending in i (see above, hk) in NPWDN cruelty, and MYDDIP upright position 
(Lv 26%, used adverbially). 3 . 

The ending n‘__ is found earlier, e.g. in nN remainder, TWN prin- 


cipium, from wNI= WN (head) princeps. The termination éth seems to occur in 
nian wisdom (in Pr 1, g', joined to a singular; so also NOM Pr 14}, where, 
probably, Nji23M should likewise be read) and in miooin Ee 121, &¢., with the 
parallel form niddin Ec 103, 


§ 87. Of the Plural. 


Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 426 ff., and on the feminines, p. 441 ff. ; 
M. Lambert, ‘ Remarques sur la formation du pluriel hébreu,’ REJ. xxiv, 
99 ff., and ‘ Les anomalies du pluriel des noms en Hébreu,’ REV. xliii, 206 ff ; 
P. Lajeiak, Die Plural- u. Dualendungen im semit, Nomen, Lpz. 1903; J. Barth, 


‘Beitrige zur Pluralbildung des Semit.,’ ZDMG. 1904, p. 431 ff., i. ‘the ai of 
the constr. st.’ 


1, The regular plural termination for the masculine gender is D’_, 
always with the tone, e.g. DID horse, plur. DYDD horses; but also very 
often written defectively D-_, especially when in the same word one 
of the vowel letters, } or ‘, precedes, e.g. Gn 17 OF3H, Nouns in *— 
make their plural in O%_, e.g. 12) a Hebrew, plur. DRY (Ex 3°); 
but usually contraction takes place, e.g. D2); D'Y crimson garments, 
from IW, 

Nouns in 7_~ lose this termination when they take the plural 
ending, e.g. TIM seer, plur. DNA (cf. § 75 h).—In regard to the loss 
of the tone from the D_— in the two old plurals DY water and aig 
heaven, cf. § 88 d and § 96. 

The termination O'__ is sometimes assumed also by feminines (cf. 
DW? women, § 96 under TWN; DY years, from WY; porn ewes, from 

M), so that an indication ae gender is not necensa nly implied in 
it (cf. also below, m—p)—On the use of this termination D'— to 
express abstract, extensive, and intensive ideas, cf. § 124. 


1 [See a complete list of instances in Kénig, Lehrgeldude, ii. 1, p. 205 f.] 
COWLEY R 
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d= The ending im is also common in Phoenician, e.g. DOTY Sidonii; Assyrian 


has tini (acc, to P. Haupt originally dmi, ef. § 88 d); Aramaic has in; Arabic 
una (nominative) and ina (in the oblique cases, but in vulgar Arabie in is 
also used for the nominative) ; Ethiopic dn. Cf. also the verbal ending 7} in 


the 3rd plur. perf. (§ 44 7) and in the 3rd and 2nd plur. impf. (§ 47 m).} 
Less frequent, or only apparent terminations of the plur. mase, are— 
(a) f\__, as in Aramaic,? found almost exclusively in the later books of the 


O. T. (apart from the poetical use in some of the older and even the oldest 
portions), viz. pp kings, Pr 313, pray 1 K 1133, SYD the guard, 2 K 1738, 
POM wheat, Ez 4°; defectively } *N islands, Ez 261%; JD. days, Dn 121%, Cf. also 
}* 1D carpets, Ju 5? in the North-Palestinian song of Deborah, which also has 
other linguistic peculiarities ; jy heaps, Mi 3)* (before N; ef. § 44%); br 
words (from the really Aram. nhs), Jb 42, and twelve other places in Job 
(beside mdi, ten times in Job) ; further, [MM Jb 24%, PUBS 3°, and poniv 
La 14, j'1M 4°. —The following forms are doubtful : 

f (b) pa (with the D rejected, as, according to some, in the dual “) for ny 
Ez 1318, ef. § 88 c), e.g. "39D stringed instruments, Y 45° for O31) (unless it is to 
be so written)$; “DY peoples, y 144°, and, probably, also La 3'4 (in 2S 2244 it 
may be taken as “OY my people ; cf. in the parallel passage y 184 DY ; ; also in 
Ct 8? the i of ‘399 is better regarded as a suffix); see also 2 S 238 as “compared 
with 1 Chri, and on the whole question Gesenius, Lehrgebiude, p. 524 ff. 


More doubtful still is— 
& ©)‘ (like the constr. state in Syriac), which is supposed to appear in 


e.g. ny princes, Ju 515 (perhaps my princes is intended: read either the constr. 
st. "WY, which also has good authority, or with LXX pt) ; for ’D} bn 
Jer 2214 (according to others dual, see § 88 ¢, or a loan word, ef. Z4. ili. 93) 
read jJBD PPM. On °3}3 and ‘IM, which have also been so explained, see 
above, § 86 i,—*Dv’M Is 20¢ (where the right reading is certainly ‘svn) 
must be intended by the Masora either as a singular with the formative 
syllable ‘__ =bareness or, more probably, as a constr. st. with the original 
termination ay (ef. § 89 @) to avoid the harsh combination h%siifé Set4; in ‘JN 
the Lord (prop. my lord, from the plur. majestatis, Dyas iord), the ay was 
originally a suffiz, § 135 q. 

h (d) Da supposed plural ending in DI2= DDD gnats (or lice}, and nbd ladder 
(supposed by some to be a plur, like our stairs) ; but ef. on the former, § 85 ¢. 


2 2. The plural termination of the feminine gender is generally 
indicated by the termination ni (often written defectively M’_, e.g. 
npAn sony of praise, psalm, plur. nidan (only in post-biblical Hebrew 


1 On the connexion between all these endings see Dietrich’s Abhkand]. zur 
hebr, Gramm., Leipzig, 1846, p. §1 ff.; Halévy, REJ. 1888, p. 138 ff (ef. also 
Driver, Tenses, § 6, Obs. 2). 

2 So also always in the MéSa‘ inscription, e.g. line 2 rears thirty; line 4 
vob kings; line § j29 jo” many days, &e. 

3 According to some this 7 is simply due to a neglect of the point (§ 5 m), 
which in MSS. and elsewhere marked the abbreviation of the plur. ending. 

4 Pritorius, ZDMG. 1903, p. 525, regards "DWN as an instance of the affix 


of endearment (cf. ‘INN, s33) transferred to an appellative, but such an 
explanation is rondered unlikely by the meaning of this isolated instance. 


—— oe 
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DepAN, as in the headings of the printed editions, as well as midan BD 
the Book of Psalms); nis a letter, plur. NYEN; WWD a@ well, plur. 
nina, Feminines in A form their plural in M¥__, e.g. NY 
an Egyptian woman, plur. NYY); and those in M3 either make ‘nian 
as map kingdom, plur. nino, Dn 8” (cf. MN cells, Jer 37"), or are 
inflected like NW testimonies as onounced ‘edhwith for ‘adh tiwoth). 


It is only from a mistake or disregard of these feminine endings Ni__ and he 
Mi__ that some words ending with them form their plural by the addition 
of Dp or Ma, ee 0 spear, plur. Onn and Minn ; m3} whoredom, 
plur. pena) (by the side of DID) 5 Omsg> sb 1 widorchood 5 nin nv pits, nind2 


amulets (if connected with Assyr. kdsu, to pina), &e, 

The termination -dth stands primarily for wtith (which is the form it has in l 
Arab., Eth., in the constr. st. of Western Aramaic, in Eastern Syriac, and also 
in Assyrian; on the change of @ into an obscure 6, see §9 q). On the other 
hand, it is doubtful whether this dth is to be regarded as a lengthened and 
stronger form of the singular fem. ending éth (ef. § 80 b». 


How the changeable vowels of a noun are shortened or become 
Sw in consequence of the addition of the plural endings is explained 
in §§ 92-5. 

3. Words which in the singular are used both as masculine and // 
feminine (§ 122 d), often have in the plural parallel forms with the 
masculine and feminine terminations, e.g. IY cloud, plur, D'3Y and 
riay; and each form may be treated either as masculine or feminine, 
according to the usage of the particular word.—But even those words, 
of which the gender is invariable, sometimes have both plural forms, 
e.g. NI mase. a generation, plur. OWA and NIA; MY fem. a year, 
plur. DY and M2 (see the Rem.). In these words the gender of 
both plural forms remains the same as in the singular, e.g. “8 masc. 
« Tion, plur. FiWS mase., Zp 3°, NN mase., Jb 42% 


Sometimes usage makes a distinction between the two plural forms of the 72 
same word, Thus, D'D* days, DY years are the usual, but nin (only twice, 
in the constr. st. Dt 327, ¥ gol) and nw (also only in thie constr. st, and before 


suffixes) are rarer poetic forms. 
A difference of meaning appears in several names of members of the body, 4 
the dual (see § 88) denoting the living members themselves, while the plur. 


in MN} expresses something like them, but without life (§ 122 u), eg. Ot 
hands, nit artificial hands, also e.g. the arms of a throne ; DD hands, nipa 
handles (Lat. manubria) ; bya Soot, ninys artificial feet (of the ark), pq horns, 


ninp horns (of the altar) ; my eyes, niny Jountains ; cf. also DN Lions, nyse 
the “figures of lions on Solomon's throne, alata palm, mA a palm- -like column, 
plur. Dyin and nn, 


4, A considerable number of masculines form their plural in ni, p 
while many feminines have a plural in o'—. The gender of the 
singular, however, is as a rule retained in the plural. 

R 2 


yi 


t 


a 
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Undoubted instances of masculines with (masculine) plural in Mi__ are: 

IN father, Tyis treasure, IND and “YD cistern, 33 tail, nidn dream, NOD throne, 
25 ana 3a heart, OND tablet, 5 and Ads night, NaN altar, DIP place, WW 
skin-bottle, VW) lamp, “UY skin, bis voice, indy table, oy name, “DW trumpet. 

Feminines ending in Faces which take in the plural the ter Mination D__ 
are mDN terebinth, MIS oor (but also Mid%s), may a cake of figs, MOH <oneat, 
nab « a brick, nbyy (only in poetry) a@ word, AND sed, a dry measure, mye barley, 
and the following names of animals m3 ‘a bee and mr a dove; also, for 
Ds a fem. eggs, a singular ny"a is to be seeunied: mids sheaf en mow year 
(see above, 7) take both D*__ and Mi; ef. finally nbav an ear of corn, plur. 
pydz wy, and without the font termination in the singular t WIONB concubine, 
plur. DY rpiabea. 


5. A strict distinction in gender between the two plural endings 
is found, in fact, only in adjectives and participles, e.g. DDO boni, 
nisin lonae, psp masc., nioyp fem. So also in substantives of the 

same stem, where there is an express distinction of sex, as B'23 filzz, 
M32 filiae ; D 20 reges, nisdip reginae. 

Rem. 1. In some few words there is added to the plural ending Nj a 
second (masculine) plural termination (in the form of the constr. st. ‘__, ef. 
§ 89 c), or a dual ending DY =, e.g. M22 a high p’ace, plur. nina, constr. s*. 
02 (also npa bamthé, Is 1434, Tb 98, Ke, sometimes as Q¢ré to the K*thibh 
mys; ; Seo § 95 0) ; bay NN from Saul’s head, 1 S 26”; min wall, plur. 
niin moenia, whence dual psnin double walls. This double indication of 
the plural appears also in the connexion of suffixes with the plural ending 
NM) (§ oI m). 

2. Some nouns are only used in the singular (e. g. DIS sae and collectively 
men); anumber of other nouns only in the plural, 8. g. BTID men (the old 
sing. Wt is only preserved in proper names, see § 90 0; in Eth. the sing. is 


mét, man); some of these have, moreover, a singular meaning (§ 124), as 
=) 2B eee In such cases, however, the same form can also express plurality, 


- OY3B means also faces, Gn 407, Ez 1°; ef. DON God, and also gods (the 
sing. ae a later formation from it, occurs only ten times, except in Job 
forty-one and in Daniel four times). 


§8s. Of the Dual. 


Cf. the literature on the Semitic dual in Griinert, Die Begriffs-Priéponderanz 
und die Duale a potiori im Altarab, (Wien, 1886), p. 21; Brockelmann, Grundriss, 


Pp. 455 ff. 

1. The dual is a further indication of number, which originated 
in early times. In Hebrew, however, it is almost exclusively used 
to denote those objects which naturally occur in pairs (see ec). The 
dual termination is never found in adjectives, verbs, or pronouns. 
In the noun it is indicated in both genders by the termination DY 
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appended to the ground-form,’ e.g. on both hands, DY two days. 
In the feminine the dual termination is always added to the old ending 
ath (instead of 7), but necessarily with & (since it is in an open syllable 
before the tone), thus DA. ee g nay lip, onal both lips. From 
a feminine with the enditice N=, 0: nginy (from nhust) the dual 
is formed like DYN double fetters. 

With nouns which in the singular have not a feminine ending, the b 
dual termination is likewise really added to the ground-form; but 
the latter generally undergoes certain changes in consequence of the 
shifting of the tone, e.g. 422 wing (ground-form kindph), dual pv523, 
the first @ becoming Sew, since it no longer stands before the fate, 
and the second @ being lengthened before the new tone-syllable. 
In 1 K 16%, 2 K 5° the form pvi32 (which should be nei39) evidently 
merely points to the constr. st. "133, which would be expected before 
ADS ; cf. DDD in 2K 5**, and on the syntax see § 131d. Tn the 
segholate forms (§ 84° a) the dual ending is mostly added to the 
ground-form, e. g. Pal foot (ground-form rdg/), dual pin; ; cf., however, 
psp (only in the book of Daniel), as well as pp from me horn, and 
pind from m2 cheek (as if from the plurals iY, D'q?). —A feminine 
dual of an adjective used substantivally occurs in aya) SY a sluggish 
pair (of hands) Ec 10° from the sing. 39. 


Rem. 1. Certain place-names were for merly reckoned as dual-forms (so in C 
earlier editions of this Grammar, and still in Kénig’s Lehrgebdude, ii. 437), ViZ.— 


(a) those in j\_<_ and 1» eg. Wa Gn 377 Glocrbiyennl i nDNA, but in 17) in), 
and {N71 2 K 618; [AP Jos 21%”, identical with DAMP in I Ch 62! ‘ef. also the 
Moabite names of towns in the Mé&a‘ inscription, line 10 jp = Hebrew 
DAP ; line 30 indat n3= pyia7 n'a Jer 487 ; lines 31, 32 (7WN= p'sinh 
Is 15°, &c.); (6) in D_., Jos 1534 DPT (= Dy Gn 3821), The view that 
= and D__ arise from a contraction of tho dual terminations }s = (asin 
Western Aramaic, cf. also nom. dni, accus. aini, of the dual in Arabic) and 
p=. seemed to be supported by the Mé‘a' inscription, where we find 


(line 20) JAN two hundred =}AND, Hebrew DAN. But in many of these 


supposed duals either a dual sense cannot be detected at all, or it does not 
agree at any rate with the nature of mie Semitic dual, as found elsewhere. 
Hence it can hardly be doubted that {‘= and Dp‘ in these place-naines 


only arise from a subsequent expansion of the terminations } and D__: so 
Wellhausen, Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie, xxi. 433; Philippi, 2DIfG, xxxii. 
65 f.; Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 319, note 5; Strack, Kommentar zur Genesis, 
p- 135. The strongest argument in favour of this opinion is that we have 


a clear case of such an expansion in the Q@ré perpetuum (§ 17 ¢) Dua for, 
poe (so, according to Strack, evon in old MSS. of the MiSna ; ef. Urusatim \. 
in the ‘Tel-el-Amarna tablets, and the Aramaic form. ppv) : similarly in 


1 On dual endings appended to the plural see § 87 s and § 95 o at the 
beginning. 
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the Aramaic ping = mow for the Hebrew fy Samaria.—We may add to 
this list DYDN, ovn the river country (in the Tel-el-Amarna letters ndrima, 
navrima), pve Equpt, Phoenician DIN; also the words denoting time, 
pny midday (Mésa‘ inscription, line 15 DT), and perhaps psy in the 
erening, if the regular expression paway a Ex 126, 161%, &c., is only due to 


mistaking pay for a dual: LXX apes éamépay, 7d Secduvdv, dyé, and only in 


Ly 235 dvd pécov ray éonepivOv. The Arabs also say el ‘i¥d’dn, the two evenings, 
cf. Kuhn’s Literaturblatt, iii. 48. 


Instead of the supposed dual ‘J. Ez 13'* read ny. On ibn (generally 
taken to be a double window) Jer 221, see above, § 87 g. 

i Only apparently dual-forms (but really plural) are the words aha) water 

and pes heaven. According to P. Haupt in SBOT. (critical notes on Isaiah, 


p. 157; line 18 ff. dy they are to be derived from the old plural forms (found in 
Assyrian) mdmi, Samimi, whence the Hebr. OYD, DMDY arose by inversion of 


the 7, mami, mdimi, maim. It is simpler, however, to suppose that the primi- 
tive singulars may and Samay, when they took the plural of extension (§ 124 0), 
kept the tone on the ay, thus causing the im (which otherwise always has the 
tone, § 87a) to be shortened to im. Cf. the analogous formations, Arab, 


tardaina, 2nd fem, sing. tmperf. of a verb vy, for tarday+ina, corresponding 


to tagtulina in the strong verb; also bibl.-Aram. "92 the abs. st. plur, of the ptcp, 
Qal of 12 (%)), which otherwise always ends in in with the tone, e.g. in the 
pep. Qal of the strong verb, paa4 sacrificing. 


e 2. The use of the dual in Hebrew is confined, except in the 
numerals 2, 12, 200, &¢. (see § 97), practically to those objects 
which are by nature or art always found in pairs, especially to the 
double members of the body (but not necessarily so, cf. D'YN and 
nivY arms, never in the dual), e.g. pt both hands, DIS both ears, 
DY teeth (of both rows), also DIY? a pair of sandals, print a pair 
of scales, Lat. belana, &c.} 3 or things which are at least thought of 
as forming a pair, e.g _ BND) two (successive) days, Lat. biduum ; pay 
two weeks ; pny oe years (in succession), Lat. biennium ; Dina 
two cubits.’ 


a In the former case the dual may be used for a plural, either indefinite or 
“defined by a numeral, where it is thought of in a double arrangement, e. g. 


pen YIN four feet, Ly 1128; psb22 vy six wings (i.e. three pairs), Is 6?, Ez 16; 
ev en Dy myay seven cyes, Zc 3°, ps3" d2 all knecs, Ez 7!"; ; avo all hands, 


Ez 21%"; pabyn cymbals, Ezr 3); pny double-hooks, Ez 404.—To express 
a Gevtath emphasis the numeral two is used with the dual, as in Ju 162, Am 
3}?,—Sce some other remarks on the use of the dual in § 87 o and s 

& = It is not impossible that Hebrew at an earlier period made a more extensive 
and freer use of the dual, and that the restrictions and limitations of its use, 
mentioned above, belong to a pee later ae of devoipan ns The 


1 But for Dan Pr 289.18 S (wh hich the Masora takes as two roads leading from 
the cross-ways) Ds is to be read, 


\ 
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Arabic literary language forms the dual in the noun, pronoun, and yerb, 
almost as extensively as the Sanskrit or Greek ; but in modern Arabic it has 
almost entirely disappeared in the verb, pronoun, and adjective. ‘The Syriac 
has preserved it only in a few stereotyped forms, with wluch such duals as 
the Latin duo, ambo, oclo may be compared. In the same way, the dual of the 
Sanskrit is lost in the moderr. Indian languages, and its full use in Old 
Slavonic has been restricted later, e.g. in Bohemian, just as in Hebrew, to 
pairs, such as hands, feet, eyes, ears. On the Germanic dual, see Grimm’s 
Gramm., 2nd ed., i. p. 814. 


§ 89. The Genitive and the Construct State. 


Philippi, Wesen und Urspring des Stat, Constr. im Hebr...., Weimar, 1871, 
p. 98 ff: on which ef. Néldeke in the Gétt. Gel. Anzeigen, 1871, p. 23.— 
Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 459 ff. 

1, The Hebrew language no longer makes a living use of case- 
endings,' but either has no external indication of case (this is so for 
the nomtnative, generally also for the accusative) or expresses the 
relation by means of prepositions (§ 119), while the genztive is mostly 
indicated by a close connexion (or interdependence) of the Nomen 
regens and the Nomen rectum. That is to say, the noun which as 
genitive serves to define more particularly an immediately preceding 
Nomen regens, remains entirely unchanged in its form. The close 
combination, however, of the governing with the governed noun causes 
the tone first of all to be forced on to the latter,’ and the consequently 
weakened tone of the former word then usually involves further 
changes in it. These changes to some extent affect the consonants, 
but more especially the vocalization, since vowels which had been 
lengthened by their position tm or before the tone-syllable necessarily 
become shortened, or are reduced to Sew (cf Sg-aperes § 27 e212) § 
e.g. 124 word, DYiON 127 word of God (a sort of compound, as with 
us in inverted order, God’s-word, housetop, landlord); V. hand, %: 
7200 the hand of the king; O27 words, DYA A the words of the 
people. Thus in Hebrew only the noun which stands before a genitive 
suffers a change, and in gramniatical language is said to be dependent, 
or in the construct state, while a noun which has not a genitive after 
it is said to be in the absolute state. It is sufficiently evident from 
the above that the construct state is not strictly to be regarded as 
a syntactical and logical phenomenon, but rather as simply phonetic 
and rhythmical, depending on the circumstances of the tone. 


1 On some remains of obsolete case-endings see § go. 

2 Tho same phenomenon of the tone may also be easily seen in other 
languages, when two words are closely connected in a similar way. Observe, 
for example, in German the natural stress on the last word in ‘der Thron des 
Kinigs’; though here the other order of the words (inadmissible in Hebrew) 
‘des Kinigs Thron’ exhibits the same peculiarity. 


a 
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b Very frequently such interdependent words are also united by Maqqeph 
(§ 16 a); this, however, is not necessary, but depends on the accentuation in 
the particular case. On the wider uses of the constr. st. see the Syntax, § 130. 

¢ 2, The vowel changes which are occasioned in many nouns by the 
construct state are more fully described in §§ 92-5. But besides these, 
the terminations of the noun in the construct state sometimes assume 
a special form. Thus: 


(a) In the construct state, plural and dual, the termination is *, 


e.g. D'DID horses, HYID “DID the horses of Pharaoh; Dy eyes, *2*Y 
1210 the eyes of the king. 


d= Rem. The ‘__. of the dual has evidently arisen from *__ (cf. DT), but the 
origin of the termination ‘__ in the constr. st. plur. is disputed. The Syriac 


constr, st. in ay and the form of the plural noun before suffixes QDID, PEA, 
&c., § 91 h) would point to a contraction of an original ‘__, as in the dual. 
But whether this ay was only transferred from the dual to the plural (so 
Olshausen, and Nildeke, Beitr. zur sem. Sprachwiss., Strassb. 1904, p. 48 ff.), 
or is to be regarded as the abstract, collective termination, as in TMS (see f) and 


‘IN (so Philippi, TRLZ. 1890, col. 419; Barth, ZDMG. 1904, p. 431 ff.), must be 
left undecided. 


€ (b) The original N— is regularly retained as the feminine termina- 
tion in the construct state sing. of those nouns which in the absolute 
state end in 1, e.g. mad0 queen, 820 non the queen of Sheba. But 
the feminine endings N__*., N+, and also the plural Ni_, remain 
unchanged in the construct state. 

(c) Nouns in 1 (cf. § 7g e) from verbs n” (§ 93, Paradigm III c) 
form their constr. st. in TW, e.g. ms seer, constr. mo, If thig 7. 
is due to contraction of the original ‘—, with nm added as a vowel 
letter, we may compare “I, constr. "I sufficiency; ‘O, constr. 0 life; 
N12 (°3), constr. N2 (03) valley. 

On the terminations } and * in the constr. st. see § go. 


§ 90. Real and Supposed Remains of Early Case-endings. 


5 local,’ in compound proper names, — and | in the 
Construct State. 


K. U. Nylander, Om Kasustndelserna i Hebrdiskan, Upsala, 1882; J. Barth, 
‘Die Casusreste im Hebr.,’ ZDMG, lili. 593 ff. 

@ 1, As the Assyrian and old Arabic distinguish three cases by special 
endings, so also in the Hebrew noun there are three endings which, 
in the main, correspond to those of the Arabic. It is, however, a 
question whether they are all to be regarded as real remnants of 
former casc-endings, or are in some instances to be explained other- 


NS 
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wise. It can hardly be doubted (but cf. h, Rem.) that the (locative) 
termination 1— is a survival of the old accusative termination a, and 
that } in certain compound proper names is the old sign of the 
nominative. The explanation of the 7 as an old genitive sign, which, 
as being no longer understood in Hebrew, was used for quite different 
purposes, and the view that } is a form of the nominative termination 
i, are open to grave doubts. 


In Assyrian the rule is that u marks the nominative, i the genitive, and b 
athe accusative,’ ‘in spite of the many and various exceptions to this rule 
which occur’ (Delitzsch, Assyrische Gramm., § 66). Similarly, the Arabic 
case-endings in the fully declined nouns (Triptotes) are: -u for the nominative, 
-i for the “genitive, and -a fur the accusative; in the Diptotes the ending -a 
represents the genitive also. In modern Arabic these endings have almost 
entirely disappeared, and if they are now and then used, as among the 
Beduin, it is done without regularity, and one is interchanged with another 
(Wallin, in ZDMG. v, p. 9, xil, p. 874; Wetzstein, ibid., xxii, p. 113 f, 
and especially Spitta, Gramm. des arab. Vulgdrdialekts ron Agypten, Lpz. 1880, 
p. 147 ff.). Even as early as the Sinaitic inscriptions, their regular use is 
not maintained (Beer, Studia Asiatica, iii, 1840, p. xviii; Tuch, ZDMG, iii, 
739 f.). Ethiopic has preserved only the -a (in proper names -hé@), which 

s, however, still used for the whole range of the aceusative, and also (the 
distinetion of case being lost) as a termination of the constr. st, to connect it 
with a following genitive. 


2. As remarked above, under a, the accusative form is preserved C 
in Hebrew most certainly and clearly in the (usually toueless) ending 
N__, originally d, as in the old Arabic accusative. This is appended 
to the substantive: 

(a) Most commonly to express direction towards an object, or 
motion to a place,” e. g. i ni? seaward, westward, nop eastward, noiby 
northward, rTBN to Assyria, nbsa to Babylon, na (from 13) to the 
mountain, Gn 14", Ay to the darth: Am to the house, nanyan to Tirzah 
(VW) 1 K 14”, &., any to Gaza (MY) Ju 161; with the article maa 
to the mountain, AM aa into the house, ayaa Fale the chamber, 1 K 15, 
mbnitn s into the tent, Gn 18°, &€.; similarly with adverbs, as mB 
thither, ms whither ?; even with the constr. st. before a genitive j nm 
DY into Joseph's hones Gn re au ; 20 AY toward the land of the 
south, Gn 20!; priv ny to the aes of Egypt, Taxes pyiDt aa 
to the wilderness neDamascis 1 K 19” ; UiRY AyD toward the sun- 
rising, Dt 4"; and even with the plural mie? into Chaldea, Ez 117; 
no wwn towards the heavens. 

1 This rule is almost always observed in the Tell-el-Amarna letters (see 
§2f); ef. the instances cited by Barth, 1. ¢., p. 598, from Winckler’s edition, 

? On this meaning of the accusative sce the Syntax, §118 d, and cf. the 
Latin accusative of motion toa place, as in Romum profectus est, domum reverti, 
Tus tré. 

4 ngnka in Baer’s text, Gn 188, is an error, according to his preface to 
Isaiah, p. v. 
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Rem. The above examples are mostly rendered definite by the articlo, or 
by a following genitive of definition, or are proper names. But cases like 


D8 , na, nna show that the locative forin of itself possessed a defining 
power. 


ad (b) In a somewhat weakened sense, indicating the place where 
something is or happens (cf. § 118 d), e.g. NOI in Mahkanaim, 
1K 44; TW there (usually thither, see c), Jer 18°, cf. 2 K 23°, and the 
expression to offer a sacrifice nna, properly towards the altar for on 
the altar. On the other hand, npiz Jer 29), and np} Hb 3", are to 
be regarded as ordinary accusatives of direction, to Babylon, into the 
habitation; also expressions like n3iby ANB the quarter towards the 
north, Jos 15° (at the beginning of the verse, np Dia the border 
toward the east), cf. 18°, Ex 26%, Jer 23°. 
€  (c) The original force of the ending "— is also disregarded when 
it is added to a substantive with a preposition prefixed (cf. also 
MINTY how long ?), and this not only after D; “by or “TY (which are 
easily explained), e.g. mb>ybp upwards, mepp downwards, mbisyid to 
Sheol, 98; APN unto Aphek, Jos 13%, naII-PN toward the north, 
Ez 8", cf. Ju2o%; but also after 3, and even after J, e.g. r1aj33 in the 
south, Jos 157, ef. Jurg?, 15 23%"%, 318, 28 20%, Jer 52; npaan 
from Babylon, Jer 27°; cf. 18, Jos 10*%, 15", Juar™, Is 45°. 
ap Rem. Old lecative forms (or original accusatives) are, according to the 
Masora, still to be found in 
(a) mov, in pause mov; the usual] word in prose for night, which is always 
construed as masculine. The nominative of this supposed old accusative! 
appeared to be preserved in the form by5, only used in peetry, Is 16%, constr. st. 
buh (even used fer the absol. st. in pause Is 211!) Most probably, however, 
mdy5 is to be referred, with Néldeke and others, to a reduplicated form wih ; 
cf. especially the western Aramaic sOD"D, Syr. lilya, &c,—Another instance is 
TIN something, probably from DiN?, DY spot, point, generally with a negative 
= nothing. Simiiarly AYN Is $% and (in pause) Jb 34}, ANB Ifo 87, and 
the place-name nym 1Ch 6%, might be explained asaccusatives. Elsewhere, 
however, the toneless nH ean be regarded only as a meaningless appendage, 
or at the most as expressing poetic emphasis; thus AY (in pause) Sb 37? ; 
Ann death, ¥ 116% 5 N3-N7D2 Y 1161418 ; mong stream, 1244; npbying amber, 
Ez 82 [in 14 Sovina, cf. §80 ie}, &e. In Jos 512 n8a is probably only a scribal 
error (dittography). In Ju 14!8 instead of the quite unsuitable poetic word 
nowa (towards the sun??) read as in 15! Ayan to the bride-chamber. 


1 Breekelmann, Sem. Sprachwiss., p. 113, also takes it as such, ldyl@ being 
properly at night, then nightsinply. Barth, however (Sprachwiss. Abhandiungen, 


p. 16, note 1), refers it to an original mds, like H3N from nis, 
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(b) In the termination AN often used in poetry with feminines, viz. & 
ANS terror (= TDN), Ex 15!65 AY help (= TY), $447, 63%, op7; TOP 
salvation (= ny), y 33, 8o3, Jon 219; any unrighteousness (= now), Ez 2555, 
Ho 10°, y 1258; andy y 92% Ken, Th 50; mMAy p 120l; ANDY darkness, 
Jb 10%? ; AND Jer 115 is corrupt, see the LAX awe Commentaries, These 


cases are not to be taken as double feminine endings, since the loss of the 
tone on the final syllable could then hardly be explained, but they are 
further instances of an old accusative of direetion or intention. In examples 


like nny Sor help ( 44%7) this is still quite apparent, but elsewhere it has 
beeome meaningless and is used merely for the sake of poetical emphasis.! 


This termination 1- usually has reference to place (hence called h 

n_— locale*); sometimes, however, its use is extended to time, as in 
nig DD from year to year. Tis use in nbd‘bin, properly ad pro- 
fanun: i= = absit, / is peculiar. 

As the termination M___ is almost always toneless (except in MWD constr, st. ( 
Dt 441; AMZ and AAY Jos 1g?8) it generally, as the above examples show, 


exercises noinfluence whatever upon the vowels of the word ; in the constr, st. 
man Jos 182, 1 K 19, and in the proper names ani I K 240, m7 2 S 246 


(so Baer ; ed. Mant. and Ginsb. ny), naney 2 Ch 14%, nn yw 1K 17, mn 
1K 4)4, an @ is retained even in an open tone-syllable (ef, however, mA 
Gn 14), ny Gn 28? from j"1B, with modification of the a to é; also nbisng 
15 255 from d1o12). In segholate forms, as a general rule, the nN. local is 


joined to the already developed form of the absol. st. » exeept that the ‘helping- 
vowel before raises naturally becomes Sud, e. g. nna, ap nen Gn 158, &e.; 


nin Jos 17), mya 3 Ju 20!8, &e., but also nbnj Nu 346 (ebnetr: ste; fiewie 
to be read in the absolute in Ez 4 487°) and my Is 28° (with Sittug) 
7333 Ez 471° and ny (Baer, incorrcetly, ny) Mi 4)? (both in panse).—In 
the ease of feminines ending in 7__ the 7___ local is added to the original 
feminine ending N__ (§ 80 b), the. a of hich (since it then stands in an 
open tone-syllable) is aneihenca tod, e.g. nny7n. — Moreover the termination 
n__ is even weakened to 7__ in na to Nob, 1 ‘s 212 22°; mas whither, 1 IX 286-42 
and ny to Dedan, Ez 2533, 


3. Of the three other terminations 1} may still be regarded as a /: 
survival of the old nominative ending. It occurs only in the middle 


[! The form clings also toa few place-names, as ny Dt to7; i vibe 15 44, 
2K 4%; AndAp Nu 332%; ANao? verse 33 f.; angen Jos 19%, &e.; AMEN 
Mis}, &e} , iy 

2 Cf. Sarauw, ‘Der hebr. Lokativ,’ ZA, 1907, p. 183 ff. Ho derives the 

-, from the adverbs TY, TIS and holds that it has nothing whatever to 
do with the old accusative. 

3 So Qimhi, and the Mant, ed. (Baer myn), i.e. locative from nyt (Is 7). 
The reading mye (Opit., Ginsb.) implies a feminino in Hes, 
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of a few (often undoubtedly very old) proper names,! viz. ‘2°08 (if 
compounded of ins and 9), Down (for which in Jer 52! Ah. Dont), 
SyeAnt and nbvann (otherwise in Hebrew only in the plur. ON) 
men; to 3M corresponds most probably 33 in Syina), D338 Gn 3273 
(but in ver. 32 DNB) face of God (otherwise only in the plur. 0°25 
constr. st. “}8),2—32W3 Neh 6° (elsewhere pz), is the name of an Arab, 
cf. 6'. On the other hand the terminations ‘— and 1} are most probably 
to be regarded (with Barth, I.c., p. 597) as having originated on 
Hebrew soil in order to emphasize the constr. st., on the analogy of 
the constr. st. of terms expressing relationship. 

In view of the analogies in other languages (see b) there is nothing 
impossible in the view formerly taken here that the litterae compaginis *__ 


and {are obsolete (and hence no longer understood) case-endings, 7 being the 


old genitive and 6 for the nominative sign u. Barth objects that the i and é 
almost invariably have the tone, whereas the accusative 1__. is toneless, and 


that they are long, where the Arab, i and ti are short. Both these objections, 
however, lose their force if we consider the special laws of the tone and 
syHable in Hebrew. The language does not admit a final ¢ or %, and the 
necessarily lengthened vowel might easily attract the tone to itself. On the 
other hand a strong argument for Barth’s theory is the fact that these 
litterae compaginis are almost exclusively used to emphasize the close connexion 
of one noun with another, hence especially in the constr. st. Consequently it 
seems in the highest degree probable that all these uses are based upon forms 
in which the constr, st. is expressly emphasized by a special termination, i. e. 
the constr, st. of terms of relationship, ‘28, ‘M8, ‘pM from 38 father, NN 
brother, OM father-in-law (cf. § 96). The instances given under Zand m followed 
this analogy. 

Like i, | is also used only to emphasize the constr. sf. (see o), and must 
therefore have a similar origin, but its exact explanation is difficult. Accord- 
ing to Barth, this } corresponds to a primitive Semitic a (ef. § 9 q) and is 
traceable to ’ubd, ahd, the accusatives of terms of relationship in the constr. st., 
which have d@ only before a genitive. Against this explanation it may be 
objected that there is no trace of the supposed Hebrew aceusatives iay, Ins, 
yon, and only of the analogous {33. It is also remarkable that so archaic 
a form should have been preserved (except in }33) only in two words and 


those in quite late passages. However we have no better explanation to offer 
in place of Barth’s. 

Finally we cannot deny the possibility, in some cases, of Barth’s explana- 
tion of the } in compound proper names like Seana, &e. (sce above), as duc to 
the analogy of terms of relationship with nominative in }. But this in no 
way militates against the view expressed above, that in some very old 
names, like 28132, Seana, &c., the original common nominative sign has 
simply been preserved. — 


1 Cf. the list in L. Kaila, Zur Syntax des in verbuler Abhiingigkeit stchenden 
Nomens im alttest. Hebr., Helsingfors, 1906, p. 54. 

2 The name Syne formerly regarded as a compound of YY =Dy* name 
and by, is better explained with Pritorius, ZDMG. 1993, p. 777, as a name of 
affection, for by yiow = Sapo [but see Driver on 18 17°]; similarly, 
according to Priitorius, Syanp = 5x ManB and many others. 
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The instances found are: 

(a) Of the ending *—-: iaAN ‘22 his ass’s colt, Gn 49''; Nya vay d 
that leaveth the flock, Zc 11" (cf. the preceding vox yh); M2D DY the 
dweller in the bush, Dt 33° (on ‘23% cf. below Jer 49%", Ob’); 
appended to the feminine nbs ‘NDF OY N32} whether stolen by day or 
stolen by night, Gn 31° (in prose, but in very emphatic speech); 
DELIID *DNDID plena iustitiae, Is 17!; BY 32 full of people, La 1! (on 
the retraction of the tone before a following tone-syllable, cf. § 29 e; 
in the same verse the second ‘nan and ri, see below, follow the 
example of ‘N27, although no tone-syllable follows; cf. also Ho 10" 
below) ; pay DoD MATOY after the order of Melchizedek, y 110°; ef. 
also y 113°, Jer4g”. To the same category belong the rather numerous 
cases, in which a preposition is inserted between the construct state 
and its genitive (cf. § 130 a), without actually abolishing the dependent 
relation, e.g. D432 na? she that was great among the nations, my 
MII princess among the provinces, La 1°; wand ‘AIAN that loveth to 
tread, Ho10"; cf. also Jer 49"*, Ob*—In Ex 15° VIN) can only 
be so explained if it is a vocative referring to nT, but perhaps we 
should read T7182 as predicate to 72"2\. 

Further, the Hireq compaginis is found with certain particles which 
are really also nouns in the constr. st., as ‘not (=nbn) except, 3% 
(poetical for }') from, ‘mp3 mot, ‘PES not (thrice in the formula "28 
Tiy ‘DENI J am, and there is none else beside me; but many take the 
‘_ as a suffix here), Is 47°", Zp 2". -[The above are all the cases in 
which this ‘— is attached to independent words in the O.T.; it 
occurs, however, besides] in compound proper names (again attached 
to the constr. st.), as PIs" 20 (king of righteousness), Syeeqaa (man of 
(od), Syeon (favour of God), and others (cf. also the Punic name 
Hunnibal, i.e. byaen favour of Baal). 

Otherwise than in the constr. st. the [Iireq compaginis is only found 
in participial forms, evidently with the object of giving them more 
dignity, just as in the case of the construct forms in 7. We must 
distinguish, however, between passages in which the participle never- 
theless does stand in close connexion, as Gn 49", Is 22° (ayn and ‘PA ; 
also in impassioned speech), Mi 7" (probably influenced by Dt 33"), 
y ror, 1134; and passages in which the 7 added to the participle 
with the article merely serves as an ornamental device of poetic style, 
e.g. in the late Psalms, 113°*"° (on verse 8 see 7), 114°, 123}. 


In Kethibh the termination i also occurs four times in NAW", i.e. Mla, n 
Jer 1017, 223 (before 2), Ez 273 (before ~by), La 4?! (before 3). The Gre always 


O 


a 


b 
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requires for it nayiy (or /v*), except in Jer 2228 RID ; ; ef. ibid. “NIIP Keth., 
FQPID Q’re, and finally Jer 5128 $NIDY Keth., mp3 Q’re. Perhaps may" and 
may are formae mixtae, combining the readings ny, &e. and naw (2nd fem. 


perf.), &e., but MIP ID may be merely assimilated to may which iraniediately 


precedes it. 
The following are simply textual errors: 2 K 4% mnaban K*th., due to the 


preceding ‘MN, and to be read naohn as in the Q’re; y 30° (r A “), 1136 
(read savind), 1161 (read /AN bin, as in five other places), On ‘2, 
thrice, in Lv 2042, ef. § 128 d. 


(b) Of the ending 1! (always with the tone): in prose only in the 
Pentateuch, but in elevated style, Gn 174 fSIMND the beast of the earth 
(=7°I89 9M ver. 25); similarly in ¢ 50”, 79°, 104", Is 56° (twice), 
Zp 2"; otherwise only in 98¥ 123 son of Zippor, Nu 23%; Wa 123 son 
of Beor, Nu 24°"; and pp NY a fountain of waters, p 114°. 


§ 91. The Noun with Pronominal Suffixes. 


W. Diehl, Das Pronomen pers. sufficum 2 u. 3 pers. plur. des Hebr., Giessen, 
1895 ; A. Ungnad, ‘Das Nomen mit Suffixen im Semit.,’ Vienna Oriental Journal, 
Xx, p. 167 ff. 


With regard to the connexion of the noun with pronominal suffixes, 
which then stand in a genitive relation (§ 33 ¢) and are, therefore, 
necessarily appended to the construct state of the noun, we shall first 
consider, as in the verb (§ 57 ff.), the forms of the suffixes themselves, 
and then the various changes in the form of the noun to which they 
are attached. The nouns are also tabulated in the Paradigms of the 
flexion of the noun in § 92 ff. Cf. also Paradigm A in the Appendix. 
We are here primarily concerned with the different forms of the 
suffixes when added to the singular, plural, and dual. 


1. The Suffixes of the singular are— 


With nouns ending in a— 


Vowel. Consonant. 
mings ae e* se my. 
m. 7 J (pause J) 
2. . i th . 
{fa i joy 


her. 


m. 7, 3 | 1 (n°), WE his. 
ae m1 


is oa as 


1 Cf. Kaila, l.c., p. 59 ff. 
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Vowel. Consonant. 
Plur. 1. ¢. 19 qe our. 
p> D2 
2.1" ft oi your. 
om D_ 
3. ee (poet. Db s pearen. 


f. 8 (3) = earum. 


Rem. 1. There is less variety of forms in these than in tho verbal suffixes ; 
the particular forms are used as follows :— 

(a) Those without a connecting vowel (on the derivation of these ‘con- 
necting vowels’ from original stem-vowels, see note on § 58 f) are generally 
joined to nouns of a peculiar form (see § 96), the constr. st. of which ends in 


a vowel, as Pay, WAN and 38, MN, IN, ODAN, JAN, OPIN, FPIN, 
sometimes also to segholate forms enduien in ? from a stems (see § 93 7, Y), 
e.g. DIB the fruit of them, Am 9'* (also DY Is 37%, &c.), {PIB Jer 29% (also 
ae) verse §); cf., moreover, i2, n Ly si6-25 and similar examples with i 
(Is 3!7 ft) Gn 21%, Ez 137, 1653, 7 ‘Also in Gn 121, 44, Ez 10!2, Nah 28, &c., the 
Kets. perhaps intends the singular, DAMP», &e., but the Masora cee aited the 


plural with defective é. 
(b) The forms with connecting vowels (§ 58 /) are joined to nouns ending 
in a consonant. The connecting vowel is regularly @ in the 3rd sing. fem. or 


- (for aha) and 3rd plur. oa i eanes , I, also in the 3rd sing. mase. 4), since 
—— the 6 is contracted from a[A]i, and in the pausal form of the 2nd mase. | 
(a modification of original 4). 

The f. rms with @ in the above-mentioned persons are common only with 
nouns in ]__ (from stems 1%), constr. st. M__ (cf. § 89 /f), e.g. wy (from 
sadaihit) his field ; ; ny its leaf, Is 15°; aA) hes appearance thereof, Ly 134 (from 
mar aihd ; on the Seghil see k); but my her field, The or thographic retention 
cf the’, e.g. Tey, ryyn, gives to” many forms the appearance of plurals; 
see the ieee in § 93 ss. 

Apart from these j my forms the ues vowel @ in the 3rd pers. oecurs 
only in isolated cases; x his light, Jb 25 sang? after its kind, Gn 112.25 
[+12 times]; Na 173; in Ju 19% read ane as in vy. 2,25. On the other 
hand J__ in the 2nd sing. fem. and )_4_ in the 1st plur. are by far the nore 
common ferms, while J, 2 are of rare occurrence ; sce c.—Instead of 
_— (nao. In Gniol), Ex1r3)s, Jor 29%, &e., ef. n23, na? § 103 9), D3__, [3 
(with Seu mobile), if the pe consonant of the neun isa guttural, the fori 
are 5 ae D3 piss) e. g. thy spirit, N73 thy creator, Is 43}, Dy") your 
friend, Jb 627 on such cases as p221n3 Hag 25, sce § I0q), —With Nun 
energicum (ef. § 587, and on 3325p Jb 51, we ef. § 61h) aes occurs in Pr 2536, 


in principal pause. 
2. Rare or incorrect forms are— 


Sing. 1st pers, 4)*_ in awa Ez 477 (certainly only a seribal error, caused 
by oe) in verse 6), 


1 Also in Jer 15!° read (according to § 61 h, end) ‘ADdp p13 ; in Ho j 
probably DREN for ony, 


oe 


gas 


d 


& 
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2nd pers, m. in pause 13 y hand), ~ 139°, cf. Pr 2419; once 
yan ¥ 52° (ef. the analogous ¢ cases in the verbal suffix § 7s ms Jem. ]°__ Ez 512 
(in 1653 also for Epabeleg probably PMI i is intended), ‘2 Jer 11), y 1033, 
11619, 1359 (corresponding to the Aramaic suffix of the and fem. sing. ; on the 
wholly abnormal 73 = Na 2‘, ef. 7), 33 Keth. 2K 4?, Ct 238, Also y— Is 22, 
Ez 2378, 254, 

3rd pers. W__ (cf. § 70), 0.8. 1 fons Gn 971, 128, 138, 352! (always with Qré 
{PMN) ; nn) Nu 10%; nnd Dt 347; “ybp Jer 207, Na 2! Q’ré; A¥P 2 K 19% 
Keth., for which WNP is read in Is 37%; my and MAID Gn 4o', ef. Ex 2226 
(Q’ré YY, IMA); ADO y 10%, 275 Keth.; AON Ez 3178, &e., Keth. ; nnwan 


Ez 48° [altogether fourteen times in a Pentateuch, and some forty times in 
other books: see Driver, Samuel, p. xxxv, and on 2 S 2°, 213), 


3rd fem. 1 for mh (with the softening of the Mappia, cf, § 23 k, and the 
analogous cases in § 58g) occurs repeatedly before B®ghadhk*phath and other 
soft consonants, Ex g!* (before }, if the text is right), Lv 13 (before 2), 
Nu 1578-31, 1 $ 19 (unless ndox, tho infin. with fem. termination, is intended ; 
nny follows), Ez 1644, 248 (before 2), 15 207, 2 K 8°, Pr 1228 (beforo &), Na 3° 
(before 1), » 484 (before 5), Ez 471°, Jb 3122 twice (before M), Is 212, Jer 2017 
(before 7), Nu 3247, Am 1" (before 3), Lv 6? (before 3); even in pause, Lv 124 


and 5>; Ts 2317, Pr 21%, also with Zaqeph, Is 45°, Jer 68 (probably), 4419; on 
MdvI Ly 26%, &., see §67 y. Cf. also N__ Ez 36°—Sometimes the Masora 


appears (but this is very doubtful) to regard the as with feminines as 
a shortening of FIn__, e.g. FN) Gn 40!° for riInS2, M35 Pr 78 for FIN ; also 
(oa for OM__ in DAAND Ho 13”, and DOW Jb 518, The examples, however, 
are for the most part uncertain, e.g. in Is 284 the reading is simply to be 
emended to M33, and in Zc 4? to nbs, Jb 11° to 11D, Neh 5! to MMB. [See 
also, after prepositions, § 103 | 

Plur. 1st pers. ye 


220 (where, however, WAP is certainly 
to be read); cf. Ru 3? (Is 477°, ee § 61 c, hk}, and so always ab all of us, 
Gn 424, &e (ef. 393, 129, AN, WEY). 

2nd pers. fem. no Ez 213i rae. 

ard pers. masc. Ds <_ y 1710 (on } in im in the same verse, and in y 587 
see l); OI 28 238, according to Sievers probably to call attention to the 
reading D pads. Fem. 13. 1 K 7%, Ez 16° (in pause) ; nI— Gn 4171; ap eee 
Gn 304; njg— Rui; reaiate arora in pause (Gn 2129, 4256, Jer §7, 


Pr 31%, Jb 39); finally ji] as suffix to a noun, only in Is 3)’. 
For examples of singulars with plural suffixes see 1. 


2. In the plural masc. and in the dual the suffixes are to be 
regarded primarily as affixed to the original ending of the construct 
state (, ef. § 89d). This ending, however, has been preserved 
unchanged only in the 2nd fem. In most cases it is contracted to \_, 
as in the constr. st. without suffixes (so throughout the plur. and in 
the poetical suffix 11_~ of the 3rd sing. mase.); in the 2nd mase. and 
3rd fem. sing. it is “— (cf. &). On the 1st pers. and 3rd mase. sing. 
see 2.—Thus there arise the following 
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Suffixes of Plural Nouns. 
Singular. Plural. 
I. ¢.*—, pause*— my. rT ¢, our. 
alice tha ert im 
ae TW, pause I+ asi 21s yee vee 
m. V—, poet. VL his. m. Di, poet. 19° 
3 ee ae ae es | their. 


Thus the original ‘— is (a) contracted in the 3rd sing. mase. 
wv and throughout the plural, as MDW, WD, &c.; (b) retained 
aeohaneed in the rst sing. ‘DID, the real suffix-ending ° (see b) being 
united with the final Yédh of the ending \—; and in the and fem. 
sing. OID, with a helping-Hireq after the Yédh. On the other hand 
(c) the Yédh of ‘-— is lost in pronunciation and the @ lengthened to &@ 
in the 3rd masc. sing. VOID, i.e. sdsaw (pronounced susd-x).! The 
2nd mase. sing. Pow and the 3rd fem. sing. MpID were formerly 
also explained here as having really lost the *, and modified the a of 
sdsaka, stisaha& to S*ghél; but cf. the view now given in g and &. 


Rem.1. As WDD represents siisai-nii, 80 7 Pow and moxD represent stisai-ka, 


sisai-ha, and the use of S¢gh6él instead of the more regular § Sere is to be explained 
from the character of the following sylable,—so P. Haupt who points to 


agyp as compared with smSUpY. In support of the view formerly adopted 
by us that the * is only orthographically retained, too much stress must not 


be laid on the fact that it is sometimes omitted,? thereby causing confusion 
in an unpointed text with the singular noun. A number of the examples 
which follow may be due to an erroneous assumption that the noun isa plural, 
where i in reality it is a singular, and others may be incorrect readings. Cf. 


120 thy ways (probably yo is intended), Ex 337%, Jos 18, y 119°"; for other 
P: 9 


sxuinples; see Jos 211 #. (ABAD ; but in 1 Ch 64% always i+), Ju 19%, 
1 K 8, Is 5838, 4 11g 41.43.98 (probably, however, in all these cases the sing. 
is intended) ; MON Nu 30° (ef. v. 5); nnd Jer 198, 4917; nya Dn 118, 


For the orthographic omission of * before suffixes cf, wy for min his friends 
1S 30%, Pr 291; Jb 421° (but it is possible to explain it here as a collective 
singular) ; way our iniquities, Is 645%, Jer147; Ex 109, Neh 10} cap from pnd 
which is always written defectively) ; DS2b) Nu 2g3 ; pany Jer 44°; po? 
y 1347; png? after their kinds, Gn 17) (but see c), cf. 44 and Na 28, Tho 


\ In the papyrus of the deealogue from the Fayyam, line 16, WP" occurs 
for INWIP" Ex 2011. Gall, ZAW. 1903, p. 349, takes this as an indication 
that the traditional forms of the noun-suffix }° or } represent ait or eit. 
P. Haupt aptly compares the Greek use of the iota subscript (4). 

2 So in the Mé3a‘ inscription, 1. 22 andap its towers (along with AMYW its 
gates). Can it have been the rule to omit ° after the termination 6th? Cf. 
below, x 

COWLEY s 


h 


2 
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defective writing is especially frequent in the 37d masc. sing. 1 which in 
Qfré is almost always changed to V_, @.g. IW his arrows, y 58%, Q’ré ian 
On VAM%, only three times Wat, cf. § 135 7. 

2 2. Unusual forms (but for the most part probably only seribal errors) are— 

Sing. 2nd pers. fem F'__. (after WR happy! Ec 1017, which has become 
stereotyped as an interjection, and is eheietone unchangeable ; ef. Delitzsch 
on the pussage) ; ‘D**_ (cf. Syr. °3__) 2 K 43, and 7 in Keth., y 1033-5, 1167 
(2) 2p pause).—In Ez 16%! Si (so D3*__ in 6%) occurs with an infin. 
ending in Mj, the Mj) being therefore treated as a plural ending; similarly, 
the plural suffix is sometimes found with the feminine ending Mi (Nu 14%3, 
Is 544, Jer 3°, Ez 1615, 23", as well as in 1670 Q*ré, and Zp 37°), with the ending 
ith (Lv 574, reading invion), and even with the ordinary feminine ending ata ; 
Is 4718, Ez 3541, ¥ 9, oe 9}5,—Wholly abnormal is nzaepn thy messengers, 
Na 24, evidently a case of dittography of the following 7: read TEND, 

ard masc, N= Wb 33, Jb 2475 3 1 S 30%, Ez 4317, Na 2!; m (a 
purely Aramaic form) y 11612. —3rd fem. Si’ Ez 41%. 

Plur. The strange 2nd pers, masc. p> nivian Queht , 80 Qimhi; cf. Norzi) 
Jer 2555, is probably a mixed form eoinbiding IEA and DIN | ; Sem. 
nisi Ez us 

sha Mase. npn Ez 4016 ; fem. no = seal, 

3. The termination iD *_ (also with the dual, e.g. y 587, 5913), like }1 and 
}9_*_, occurs with the noun (as with the verb, § 38 g) alinost exclusively in 


the later poets (viz. with a substantive in the singular, y 2114, 171910, 587, 
593, Sol yavith a dual or plural, Dt 322+3297.88, 4379) y 38-3, 117, 3516, 4g)2, 587, 
5914, 73°7, 8312-12, 1404-10, Th 2423: after prepositions, see § 103 J, 0, notes], and 
ono therefore, by itself be taken as an indication of archaic language. 
On the other hand there can be no doubt that these are revivals of really old 
forms. That they are consciously and artificially used is shown by the evi- 
dently intentional accumulation of them, e. g. in Ex 1557-9, y 235, and 140419, 
and also by the fact observed by Dieh! (see the heading of this section) that 
in Ex 15 they occur only as verbal suffixes, in Dt 32 only as noun suffixes. 


m 8. It is clear and beyond doubt that the Yédh in these suffixes 
with the plural noun belongs, in reality, to the ending of the construct 
state of the masculine plural. Yet the consciousness of this fact 
became so completely lost as to admit of the striking peculiarity 
(or rather inaccuracy) of appending those swffix-forms which include 

the plural ending ‘., even to the feminine plural in Mi QUniDiw, 

THAI, &c.), so that in reality the result is a double indication of 


the plural. 

Such is the rule: the singular suffix, however (see b), also occurs with the 
ending Ni (probably through the influence of Aramaic), e.g. my y 13213 
(unless it be sing. for TY, as, according to Qimhi in his Lexicon, ‘monn 2K 
6° is for MAINA) 5 3 Det 285° (treated on the analogy of an infin. “y) ; 


1 See an analogous case in § 87 s. Cf. also the double feminine ending in 
the 3rd sing. perf. of verbs 7, § 754. 
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WV Ez 1652, On the other hand Bniv (so Baer, Ginsb. ; but Opit. 7° 


y 119%, Dn 95 is merely written defectively, like Wy according to = 


(not Ginsb.) in Pr 19, &e. In the 3rd plur. the use of the singular suffix is 
even the rule in the earlier Books (see the instances in Diehl, l. ¢., p. 8), 


e.g. Onias (their fathers) oftener than oVNaS (this only in K 14), and in 
Jer, Ezr, Neh, and Ch [in 1 K, Jer, Ezr, however, OMas is more common]); 
so always ony, nin their names, oninia their generations. From parallel 
passages like 28 "2248 compared with ~ 1848, Is 24 with Mi 43, it appears that 
in many cases the longer form in Diy can only subsequently have taken 
the place of D__ 

4. The alesine Paradigm of a masculine and feminine noun 
with suffixes is based upona monosyllabic noun with one unchangeable 
vowel. With regard to the ending N— in the constr. st. of the fem. 
it should be further remarked that the short @ of this ending is only 
retained before the grave suffixes 02 and j2; before all the others 
(the diyht suffixes) it is lengthened to @. 


Singular. 
Masculine. Feminine. 
DID a horse. DID a mare. 
Sing. 1. com. “DID my horse. ‘NDID my mare. 
5 {i JOD thy horse. JOD thy mare. 
f. DAD thy horse. NDA thy mare. 
m. IDID equus eius (swus). INDID equa etus (sua). 
3 J Bes equus evus (suus). ee equa eius (sua). 
Plur. 1. com. %2D°D our horse. WNW our mare. 
m, D203 your horse. BIND your mare. 
2.| f. 12089 your hors:. I2NOW your mare. 
m,  DDID equus corum (sus). BNO equa eorum (see). 
3.| be JDID equaus earwm (sus). INDD equa earum (sua). 
Plural. 
Masculine. Feminine. 
D'OWD horses. NIDID meres. 
Sing. 1. com, ‘DD my horses. MIDI my mares. 
m. POI thy horses. pins thy mares. 
, | Pe Eaetie) thy horses. pallens thy mares. 
[e VOID equi efus (sut). WMIDID equae eius (suae). 
3 f. mp equi erus (sur). ANID equae cius (suue). 
Plur. 1. com. 13°DID our horses. aI our mares. 
m, 03°DID your horses. p> nib%o your mares. 
- f. PDD your horses. IDTNOID your mares. 
m. OMDID equi eorum (sur). DVNIDD equue eorum (sua). 
3 fe HPD equi earum (suz). PY MCAD equae earum (swe). 


5 2 


O 
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§ 92. Vowel Ohanges in the Noun. 


a 1. Vowel changes in the noun may be caused (a) by dependence 
on a following genitive, (6) by connexion with pronominal suffixes, 
(c) by the plural and dual terminations, whether in the form of the 
absolute state or of the construct (before a following genitive of 
a noun or suffix). 

6 2. In all these cases, the tone of the noun is moved forward either 
one or two syllables, while the tone of the construct state may even 
be thrown upon the following word. In this way the following 
changes may arise :— 

(a) When the tone is moved forward only one place, as is the case 
when the plural and dual endings D'_, M) and D‘+. are affixed, as 
well as with all monosyllabic or paroxytone suffixes, then in dissylabic 
nouns the originally short vowel of the first syllable (which was 
lengthened as being in an open syllable before the tone) becomes 
Swd, since it no longer stands before the tone. On the other hand, 
the originally short, but tone-lengthened vowel, of the second syllable 
is retained as being now the pretonic vowel ; e.g. 137 word (ground- 
form dabar), plur. 2927; with a light suffix beginning with a vowel, 
"127, 32224; plar. "134, PID, &e.; 123 wing, dual DYBI3. With an 
unchangeable vowel in the second syllable: 1°23 overseer, plur. DY NPB; 
with the suffix of the sing. “T?25, WTB, &e.; with the suff. of the 
plur, “TP, PPP, &c. With an unchangeable vowel in the first 
syllable : poly eternity, plur. ppiy, with suff. mnty, &e.} 

C  Butin participles of the form bop, with tone-lengthened é (originally 
t) in the second syllable, the @ regularly becomes Sewa mobile before 
a tone-bearing affix, e.g. 2% enemy, plur. DD, with suff. ‘D8, &e. 
Likewise in words of the form brap Sep, &ce. (with @ in the second 
syllable; § 84° d, 1, p; § 85 7 and hk), e.g. DDN dumb, plur. pnd, 

d_ (b) When the tone of the construct state, plural or dual, is carried 
over to the following word, or, in consequence of the addition of 
the grave suffixes to the constr. st. plur. or dual, is moved forward 
two places within the word itself, in such cases the originally short 
vowel of the second syllable becomes Swd, while the vowel of the 
first syllable reverts to its original shortness, e.g. DY) "124 the words 
of the people, p3"127 your words, p27 their words (in all which 
instances the % of the first syllable is attenuated from an original a). 


1 The participles Niph‘al piahe) Dt 304, INI) 2S 14)8, and some plurals of the 
participle Niph. of verbs x form an exception; cf. § 93 00. 
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In the segholate forms in the singular and mostly in the dual the suffix is @ 
appended to the ground-form (DED my king, abn, &c.) ; on the other hand, 


before the endings D*__ Ay) (sometimes also before D* =) a Qames regularly 
occurs,! before which the vowel of the first syllable then becomes vocal 5¢wd 


(o3bn, ninpp). This Qames (on which cf. § 84% a) remains even before the 
light suffixes, when attached to the piur. mase. (Dd0, Tao, &e.). On 
the other hand, the constr. st. plur. and dual, regularly, according to d, has 
the form bs.) , With grave suffix D3'279, &e., ‘nba from Dvds Sfolding-doors. 


(c) Before the Sod mobile which precedes the suffix } when a 
following a consonant, the a-sound, as a rule, is the only tone- 
lengthened vowel which remains in the final syllable (being now 
in an open syllable before the tone), e.g. 704, 72 &c. (on the 
forms with é in the second syllable, see § 93 gq); but before the grave 
suffixes 0) and j3— in the same position it reverts to its original 
shortuess, as 03727 (d’bhdrkhém), &c. In the same way the tone- 
lengthened @ or é of the second syllable in the constr. st. sing. also 
becomes short again, since the constr. st. resigns the principal tone to 
the following word, e.g. DON 727; NB 7M (from 7M). 


Rem. The Masora (ef. Diqduge ha-t’amim, p. 37) reckons thirteen words £ 
which retain Qames in the constr. st, some of which had originally 4 ane 


therefore need not be considered. On the other hand, DDI or DDN 1Ky 
Ez 40*8, &c. (in spite of the constr. st. plur. 2s) ; nor y 658, Pr 25i9; 20 
18 13% (so Baer, but ed. Mant., Ginsburg, &c. 281) ; Spyin Ezr 8° and nD 
Pr 1816 are yery emnliae: 


3. The vowel changes in the inflexion of feminine nouns (§ 95) are h 
not so considerable, since generally in the formation of the feminine 
either the original vowels have been retained, or they have already 
become S*wd. 


Besides the vowel changes discussed above in a-g, which take place according 2 
to the general formative laws (§§ 25-28), certain further phenomena must also 
be considered in the inflexion of nouns, an accurate knowledge of which 
requires in each case an investigation of the original form of the words in 
question (see §§ 84-86). Such are, e.g., the rejection of the 71 of nv” stenis 
before all formative additions (cf. § 91 d), the sharpening of the final consonant 
of »”Y stems in such cases as ph, ‘pn, &e. 

A striking difference between the vowel changes in the verb and noun is h: 
that in a verb when terminations are added it is mostly the second of two 
changeable vowels which becomes Sewa np, mop, wUP), but in a noun, 
the first (37, "37, O35), ef. § 27. 3. 


1 For the rare exceptions see § 931 and § 97 f, note 2. 
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§ 93. Puradigms of Masculine Nowns.! 


@ Masculine nouns fiom the simple stem may, as regards their form 


b 


os 


and the vowel changes connected with it, be divided into four classes. 
A synopsis of them is given on pp. 264, 265, and they are further 
explained below. Two general remarks may be premised : 

(a) That all feminines without a distinctive termination (§ 122 h) 
are treated like these masculine nouns, e. g. ain f. sword, like 120 m. 
king, except that in the plural they usually take the termination Ni_; 
thus MIM, constr. i270 (and so always before suffixes, see § 9 Bese 

(6) That in the plural of the first three classes a changeable vowel 
is always retained even before the light suffixes as a lengthened 
pretonic vowel, whenever it also stands before the plural ending O°. 
All suffixes, except D3, 3, D7, 17 (DB'_, i>, Oo, ji), are 
called light. Cf. § 92 e. 


Explanations of the Paradigms (see pp. 264, 265). 


1, Paradigm I comprises the large class of segholate nouns (§ 84% 
a-e). In the first three examples, from a stroug stem, the ground- 
forms, mdlk, siphr, qud§ have been developed by the adoption of a 
helping Syhél to a8 (with @ modified to é), “BD (t lengthened to 2), 
WIP (% lengthened to 6)? The next three examples, instead of the 
helping S*yhél, have a helping Pathah, on account of the middle (d, f) 
or final guttural (e). In all these cases the constr. st. sing. coincides 
exactly with the absolute. The singular suffixes are added to the 
ground-form ; but in ¢ and fan 6 takes the place of the original %, 
and in d and f the guttural requires a repetition of the d and 6 in the 
form of a Hateph (3, »DYB) ; before a following Swd this Hateph 
passes into a simple helping vowel (4, 6), according to § 28 c; hence 
mea s6ce, 


d= In the plural an a-sound almost always appears before the tone- 


bearing affix O° (on the analogy of forms with original a in the 


1 A sort of detailed commentary on the following scheme of Hebrew 
declensions is supplied by E. Kénig in his Hist.-hrit, Lehrgeb. der hebr. Spr., 
ii. 1, p.2 ff. 

2 According to P. Haupt ‘The book of Nahum’ in the Journ. of bidi. Lit., 
1907, p. 29, the e in "BD and the o in wap are not long but accented, and 


hence to be pronounced agp, o¢v (pt), a theory unknown at any rate to the 
Jewish grammarians, j 
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second syllable; cf § 84% a), in the form of a pretonic Qames, whilst 
the short vowel of the first syllable becomes vocal S¢vd. The original 
a of the 2nd syllable is elided in the construct state, so that the 
short vowel under the first radical then stands in a closed syllable. 
The omission of Dages in a following Begadkephath (250, not "2D, 
&c.) is due to the loss of a vowel between 5 and 3. On the other 
hand, the pretonic Qames of the absolute state is retained before the 
light plural suffixes, whilst the grave suffixes are added to the form 
of the construct state-——The ending of the absolute state of the dual 
is added, as a rule, to the ground-form (so in a-d and h, but cf. 4). 
The construct state of the dual is generally the same as that of the 
plural, except, of course, in cases like m. 

Paradigms g and h’ exhibit forms with middle wu and ¢ (§ 84%¢, ye 
and 6); the ground forms mawt and zait are always contracted to méth, 
zéth, except in the absol. sing., where u and i are changed into the 
corresponding consonants } and °. 

Paradigm 7 exhibits one of the numerous forms in which the 
contraction of a middle w or ¢ has already taken place in the adsol. 
sing. (ground-form Jaut). 

Paradigm & is a formation from a stem n” (§ 844 ¢, e). 

Paradigms J, m, are forms from stems y”y, and hence (see § 67 a) of 
originally biliteral, yam, ’im, hug, with the regular lengthening to 
ny, DX, Ph. Before formative additions a sharpening, as in the 
inflexion of verbs y’y, takes place in the second radical, e.g. ‘8, 
DD, &c. (see § 84%, f). 


REMARKS. 

1. A. On I. a and d (ground- form gatl). In pause, the full lengthening to d 
generally takes place, thus O73 vineyard, aya, yi seed (from yD, and so 
always (except y 4811), in ys earth with the article, yasn, according to § 350 
(ef. also in the LXX the forms ’AféA, ‘IapeO for ba, np'). However, the 
form with é is also sometimes found in pause, along with that in d, eg. “on 
tegeulier with 708; and very frequently only the form with S°ghél, e.g. 398, 
RA grass, ny3 perpetuity, N28 a@ wonder, Diy righteousness, DIP the East, yer 
help, &.—With two S¢ghéls, although with a middle guttural, we find ond 
bread (in pause pn) and pn} womb (in pause nm), besides on Ju 5% an pause 
pm). A helping S¢ghél always stands before a final N, as NUT, N26 (with 


suff. NID), RDB, RIB (also written 25), except in N33, sce v. 


B. The constr. st. is almost always the same as the absolute. Sometimes, /) 
however, under the influence of a final guttural or %, Pathah appears in the 


second syllable as the principal vowel (see below, s), e.g. 2a 1876 ; my 
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Paradigms of | 


I. 
—_—o COR 
a. b. C. d. é. ee | 
Sing. absolute 420 "BD wp 3 ny3 ya 
(king) (book) (sanctuary) (a youth) (perpetuity) (work) 
» construct We 0B ay ny} bya 
, withlightsy D2 BD wR wr ny bya 


DD WR TBR Taye 
1» with grave suff. DPR BMD aw yw. «YI Roya 


Plur. absolute pnd DYDD [DWP] nyy3 pny) DYPyB 

» constract "200 “IBD wp Y) ny? a) 

» with light suff. »D00 DD PLD] ap) ‘ny? ‘dyn 

» with grave suff. D290 pa7|D pw = ooay2 «= BBY? Daya 
Dual absolute p72 DY¥2p pina poy) | 


(feet) (two heaps) (loins) (sandals) 
[proper name. ] 


» construct a7 ‘nD YD 
II. 
a 
a, b. t d. é: fi 
Sing. absolute 137 Don PY nD ayn ny 
(word) (wise) (an old man) (shoulder) (court) (field) 
» construct 134 Dan 123 Ana Tn my 
» with light suff. a4 on 3P1 ‘BND “Wh sy 
We). een TY 
» with grave suff. DPW  DO3n 
Plur. absolute oa Dan D2 pvyxn 0°38 
1 construct aI MDA ‘21 “yo ‘28 
» withlight suf. BY EY yn 2B 
5 withgrave suff? DB IDI D350 D2 2P} DIA D228 
Dual absolute DY532 pydn oy 
Geings) (loins) (thighs) (face) 


3, construct ‘BID 


§ 93] 


Masculine Nowns. 


I. 

—— aS 
g. h. z. k. L. m. nN. 
mp ni viv a) bY DN rh 

(death) (olive) (whip) (fruit) (sea) (mother) (statute) 
nid n'y piv 45 Dye DN “pn 
pi MART 
a 1 a i 
benip = bam aby IB BRB] RR OSPT 
[o‘nind] omy = opal D3 DD: nix pen 
‘nip vals ‘wiv ae! 1D) nix ‘pn 
DY ‘DIY (kids) ‘oy NN ‘pn 
DIM, ppp D2. opniey = PBN 
oyy ooh avn? ep 
(eyes) (two days, (cheeks) (hands) (teeth) 
biduum) 
Dy ts) a 
III. IV. 

—_—_— ——~.  ———————a4@4#"“"—_"—. 
a. b. c. a. b. Cc. 
ppiy wk mn ah) My an3 

(eternity) (enemy) (seer) (overseer) ( poor) (writing) 
odiy BMS mh PB y an3 
i who yp "203 
Tey aa my ATR 7393 
papaya BTR pean? 
pp PB Dy [E203] 
ep aN yh DE may [/2D3] 
2 who TRB [202] 
a a ee ee 
piApep = SN ppay 
(pair of tongs) (alana) (iwo weeks) 
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ND 
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(only in Nu 117, before Maqgeph), Vn Ju 374 Chup, Ct 34 74), YD), IND as 
well as yu, &e. ; ef., moreover, NMP 2 K 12° (for nnp, infin. constr. from np). 
2 ©. The __ locale is, pecording to § 90 7, regularly added to the already 
developed fortis e.g. i 733 vy 1161418; nanen Gn 19°, to the door; but also with 
a firmly closed syllable. 7a) Ex 40%; iidee the influence of a guttural or 7, 


nv, AY, in pause AYN (ef. nus 1 Ch 146, from 73). 


D. The suffixes of the singular are likewise added to the ground-form, but 
forms with middle guttural take Hateph-Pathak instead of the Swd quiescens s 


"3, &e. (but also yond ‘WY, &e.). Ina rather large number of gétl-forms, 
however, before. euties: in the Sing., as well as in the constr. st. plur. and 
dual, the d of the first syllable is attenuated to 7,1 thus D2 my womb, jn; 

so in 723, pya, yi, nai, nab, pve, nna, PIs, 72, ap, yer, ww, at 


many others: Ta some cases of this ind besides “the form with & there most 
probably existed another with original i i in the first syllable ; thus certainly 


with yy beside yw ny} beside ny, &c. (According to the Digduge ha-ffamim, 
§ 36, the absolute st. in such cases takes 8 é, the constr, @; ef. 75 Nu 304 (absol.) 
and a7) 307° (constr.) ; 12 Lv 24? (absol.) and aly Am 66 (constr.). According 
to this theory ? NDB (so the best authorities) Is 95 would be the constr. st., 
although the accentuation requires an absol. st. A, weakening of the fivinly 
closed syllable occurs in "123, &e. from 725 and * 730" Dt 1534, 1638, in both 
cases evidently owing to the influence of the palatal in the middle of the 
stem. With S¢ghél for7: 3a, ye, “122, &e. 

L&E. Inthe plural the termination Mi is foand as well as D‘'__, e.g. nivins, 
ninyy together with DvD? (Ez 1379 [but read DAN ; seo comm. }), &e. x 
constr. st. nivaa. Other nouns have only the ending Ni, e.g. nis, constr. 
nis from Pie. Without Qames before the ending D*__ we find bm 
(bowels) mercy. On the numerals pynvy twenty, &e., cf. § 97 YF note 2. More- 
over a is not inserted before plural suffixes with ‘lie tone on the penultima 
in IW, &c., properly thy happiness! (a word which is only used in the constr. 


st. pl. and at an early period became stereotyped asakind of interjection). 
mt «OF. In the constr. st. plural a firmly closed syllable is sometimes found, 


contrary to therule, e.g. DPE. Gn 427.55 ; ; BW Ct 6 CaM? wy 764) ; ‘=D 
Ez 17°; “A¥ Is 51°, and so always i in pa2D} Nu 24°, DP3D) y 164, &e. (on 
the other hand, according to the best authorities not in on Is 55%, &c., 
though in y 10743 Ginsburg reads “IDD); cf. § 46d. Even with a middle 
guttural }* Syn Est 17-,_The attenuation of & to ¢ also occurs sometimes 
in this form (see above, k), e.g. 31, &e, even "1 Is 574 beside “p: 
Ho 1%, &e, 

nm G. In the dual absol. beside forms like pda Jeet, with suff. PO, yor, &ea. 
maby two thousand, mdy2 sandals, mara knees (é attenuated to i, constr. st. ‘Da 
with a firmly closed syllable), with suffixes ‘D712, &c. (cf., however, oma 
Ju 7°), forms with pretonic Qames are also found (in consequence of the 


a 


1 According to M. Lambert, REJ. 1896, p. 21, a tends to remain with labials ; 
so in 14 cases out of 22 maseulines, and in 3 out of 6 feminines. 

? Probably only a theory of one particular school and not generally accepted, 
or at any rate not consistently carried out ; cf. Konig, Lehrgebd., ii. 22. 
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tendency to assimilate the dual to the plural in form: so Kénig, Lehrgeb., 
ii. 17), as psp horns, with suff. 1.) (Dn §* 4-; elsewhere always pp, 
YP, &e.), and so always DvD, consir. st. aba Jolding-doors, pst (?) double 


way. 
2, On Paradigms b ande, With a final & rejected (but retained ortho- O 


graphically) we find NOM sin, An initial guttural before suffixes generally 
receives S¢ghél instead of the original i, e.g. ‘pon, "Hy, &c., 0 in the constr. st. 
plur. Day, &e. ; XDM forms NBM 2 K 10”, &., retaining the Qames of DXON 
before the weak N.—The pausal forms “nd and pay (out of pause always 
nb, bay) go back to by-forms “0, paw. OA niavy (constr. st. plur. of ayy) 
Pr 2r5, cf. § 20h; DDpy sycamores, without Qames before the termination 
D*__ (see above, 2), is probably from the sing. Aly "WY found in the Migna. 

3. On Paradigms ¢ and f. DYp oceurs in Pr 22% without a helping vowel; Pp 
with a middle guttural bys, &e., but with iT also bak, 1; with a final 
guttural Tete ya, &c., but with &, nnd; with a firmly sieeed syllable ‘BON 
Mi 7}. 

Before suffixes the original % sometimes rcappears in the sing., e.g. ae) Y 
(~ 1507) beside mB, from bs greatness ; ‘DAD (with Dage$ forte dirimens, and 
the % repeated in the form of a Hateph- -Qames, ef. § 10h) Is 93, &e; mwa 
Ez 22%4.—Corresponding to the form pave po olekhém we find yabP. Ho 134, 
even without a middle guttural ; ; similarly IOP. (so Jablonski and Opitius) 

1 K 12), 2 Ch 10?, from ep litile finger ; but the better reading is, no doubt, 
DP (so ed. Mant., ‘the p proleptically assuming the vowel of the following 


syllable’; Kénig, Lehrgeb., ii. 69), and the form is to be derived, with Konig, 
from {OP, not giitin, as Brockelmann quotes him, in Grundriss, p. 103. The 


reading ‘2D? (Baer and Ginsburg) is probably not due to a confusion of the 
above two readings, but __ is merely intended to mark the vowel expressly 
as 6. In the forms ibys 1 is 151 (for ibyp) and NA Is 5214 (for kA 1S 2814), 
the lengthening of the ‘original u% tod has been retained even before the suffix ; 
cf. § 63 pand § 74h (DaNyia Gn 32°),—In the same way 6 remains before 
ri locale, e. 8. ms, nbnga Gn 188, 2487, &c. Dissimilation of the vowel (or 
a by: -form n23 ?) seems to oceur in ind) Ex 14°, Ez 46°, for in), 

In the absol. st. plur. the original % generally becomes S¢wd eros the Qames, T 
e.g. pa from "pa morning, DYDyB works, DITO lances, pvyy handfuls (constr. 
Sti Uw Ez 1319) ; on the other hand, with an initial guttural the d-sound ro- 
appears as Hateph Qames, e.g. oyain months, DY gazelles, nin ways ; and 
so even without an initial guttural, nia the threshing-floors, 1 s 23', Jo 274; 
Dap sanctuaries, and yw roots (aianatins &e., with 6 for =~); also wp 
[but TY, YW, once ’P 1, Cs however, the reading frequently ductuates 
between ’ P and >; with the article ” po, ‘Pa, 9, according to Baer and 
Ginsburg. On these forms ef. Reni § gv. From bak tent, both 
pdm Xa and pron (ef. § 23 and Dy above) are found ; with light suffixes 
bat, & &e; SO from mk way, alae (also ‘NAAN)—hence ae with initial &, 


‘on ae of its weak ar ticulation’ (Konig, Lehrgeb.,ii. 45). It seems that 
by these different ways of writing a distinction was intended between the 
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plural of AM caravan, and of MAX way; however, nin is also found in 
the former sense (in constr. st. Jb 61%) and nims& in the ‘latter (e.g. Jb 1377 
according to the reading of Ben Naphtali and Qimhi) ; ; ef. also niezix 2 Ch §8 
K°th. (8 Qfré). —The constr. st, plural of 173 thumb is nina Ju 16! as if from 
a sing. jna: of 703 brighiness, Is 59° nina (on these g¢tal- forms, cf. t).—If 
YIBX Pr 25 is not dual but plural (see the Lexicon) it is then analogous to 
the examples, given in Zand o, of plurals without a pretonic Qames ; cf. O'JO2 
pistachio nuts, probably from a sing. ND. According to Barth, ZDMG. xii, 
345 f. WIEN is a sing. Q2BR, the ground- form of MBN, with suffix). 
In the ‘constr. st. plur. the only example with original wis *DI 3171; other- 
wise like Wp, sn, &e. 
S$ 4. Besides the forms treated hitherto we have to consider also a series of 


formations, which have their characteristic vowel under the second radical, 
as is ordinarily the case in Aramaic (on the origin of these forms see further, 


§ 84% e). Thus (a) of the form byp ; | honey, Byrd little; in Pause, va, 
DyD ; “3A man (as constr. s'., see apes. h), y 186 (elsewhere always 72), and 
injinitives like a3Y (§ 45¢; on NMP, see above, h); Dav sraulae, *e being 


modified toé (but in pause Dow) ; locative MDS, also maw Ho 6° With 
suffixes in the usual manner 2, maw Gn 19%: 85 (an infin. with suffix, 
therefore not M23). On the other Hana, the d@ is retained in the plur. absol, 
by sharpening the final consonant: D'DIN (constr. YON) marshes, D'D IN 
myrtles, DMSYID few. _ , 

t ©) Of the ‘form bep ; Wa a well, ANY wolf, &e.1; locative naN3, with suff. 
“TS2, plur. DDNY, *2NT; but nia, constr, NINN}; on the infin. constr. NY, 
cf. § 76 b. 

(c) of the form binp : wND stench (with suff. WRB, just as 13D occurs in 
Jer 4’ along with the constr. st. “yD y 745; ef, for the Dages, § 20 h), perhaps 
also pxp nation, pl. DYDND. 

Ww 5. Par adigms g-7 comprise the segholate forms with middle } or »: (a) of the 
form giéfl with Waw as a strong consonant, in which cases the original @ is 
almost always lengthened to d (Paradigm g), thus ny, ne vanity, by iniquity, 
A midst; with final &, Ny falsehood; ef. however, leo ny} space. In the 
constr. st. contraction always occurs, MD, &e. (from original maut), and like- 
wise before suffixes {ni}, &c. Exception, bi as constr. st, Ez 28'8 (according 
to Qimhi) and with suff. yy. The contraction remains also in all cases in 
the plural (but see below, w). 

v (b) Of the form gdéfi with consonantal Yédh (Paradigm h). With final x, 
N'A (also 12), in Is 4o* NY, in the constr. st. (also absol. Zc 14*) N'A (also 43); 
plur. 2K 216 and Ez 6 Kth. according to Baer MN), i.e. doubtless Nina 
(cf. PENN Ez 35°; according to another reading [and so Ginsburg} N\N%3, 


1 The proposal of Haupt (SBOT. ‘ Proverbs’, p. 34, 1. 44 ff.) to read AND, ANY, 


&c., does not seem to be warranted. The case here is quite different from 
that i in Pr 17? where the Masora requires {IND , no doubt on the analogy of 


WN, &e., for sanNA, which was probably intended, see § 63m. 
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i.e. doubtless nina), but in Qfré, and all other passages, nivea., The uncon- 
tracted form Gs the absol. st. with helping Hireq) remains also before 7__. 
locale, e. g. Ama (but in the constr. st. e.g. AY i 7m’a). ay (from 3) Gn fou 
is peculiar, so also in’y Is 101? (from nw). —In the plural absol. uncontracted 
forms occur, like pon hosts, niny springs, py yy young asses, pwn he-goats, 
&e.; as constr. st. Pr 528 nivy for ny, 

(c) With the contraction of the } and ‘ even in the absol. st. sing. (Para- 


digm 7). In this way there arise formations which are unchangeable 
throughout; thus from the ground-form gdtl: DY (ef, however, § 96), AID, 


a) v &c.; with middle Yédh, bon 1 Ch 9! (elsewhere emp, bs 4 Is 2111 (else- 
where by 5 in prose j np 5 see above, § 90 f); from the ground-form gitl, {7 
VY, Vy (ces, however, § G6) from the ground-form gil, Wa, MI, &e. The 
plurals DYN pots, pp streets, py oxen, have a strong formation (but for 
omni. S 138 read pin asin 1421). Finally, forms witha quiescent middle 
N also belong to this class, such as YN head (obscured from VN = ra’§, see 
§ 96) and NY sheep. 

6. On Paradigm k: segholate forms from ns stems. Besides the formations 
mentioned in § 84% c, ¢, like nD3, &e., and any Ez 475, with the original } 
resolved, according to § 24 d (cf. the constr. plur. 30 clefts, Ob 8, &e., and ‘3P 
ends) y4bN, &c., where the } becomes again a strong consonant,! from nh and 
7) or yn and 238), there occur also (a) commonly, of the ground: -form gall, 
forms like pele 133. a md, ay, WN, &e.; in pause "8, 2, m9, “a8 (ef. 
§ 29g m), but AY Ju 7148; : with guiiixes 75 (attenuated from ania SOB y 69, 
but also ms, ‘ind, &e.; before a grave suffix DAB, but also Do. Plur. 
ona (constr. a, see above, 0, ‘NON, DAN and Nis ; with softening of the 
: to nN (as elsewhere in sida Jer 3812 for “which there is vba in verse 11, 
according to §8; DN'D WY 2 Ch 1711, cf. 267 K¢th.; probably in ONT, nindd 
from "134 and sbi ; also pxodn y 1019 K*th., divided into two fords by the 
Masora, is to be referred to a sing. ‘pn hapless) : pxdn Jewels, Ct 72 (from 
2), nbn lambs, Is 40"! (from DY) 5 ; but instead of DNnB and D'N3¥ (from 


mB and ‘3y) the Masora requires D'XNB and DINY 5 dual : print, constr. st. 


ont, with suff. vnd, &e. On by door, a § 95/, and on such formations 


senerally, see Barth on biliteral nouns in ZDMG. 1887, p. 603 ff., and Nominal- 
bildung (isolated nouns), p. 1 ff. 


(b) From the ground-form gifl, 30 half, in pause Yn, with suff, Pn, &e.— y 


From stems with middle Waw arise such forms as N (from "iwy), ayy 
ship, plur. OVX, DYY, &c. ; instead of the extraordinary plur. DY Nu 2474 read 
with the Samaritan oxy, and for D°¥2 Ez 30° read probably with Cornill 
DYN, 

(o) From the ground-form qf! sometimes forms like aA, 73 (from tiéhu, 
buihw), sometimes like * on 2, and even without an initial putea 7, *B , 


1 Néldeke, Beitrdge, p. 58: the direct or indirect retention of this } is hardly 
a feature of early Hebrew. The true Hebrew forms from AYP would be AYP, 
nixP, niyp, the aramaizing forms N¥), NX), ninyp. 


~ 


~ 
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“YW (also 1371 ‘5 8); NI, &e ; in pause SS, &e., with suff, yon, plur. pon, 
From >) branch, “ere occurs in Y 104” the plur. DYNDY (analogous to D°Nns, 
&e., see above, x); the Kh. evidently intends D'NDY ‘(eo Opitius and others). 
Dual, with suf. wba Nu 24", bucket (from 7, for ba), more correctly, with the 
Masora, a wit Munah for Metheg. This anucual Metheg is to be treated 
as follos ing the analogy of the cases mentioned in § gv. 

aa . On Paradigms I-n: segholate forms from stems )”Y (see § 84% ¢, B). 


ie In the gafl-form the d of the contracted formation is sometimes lengthened 
in the absol. st., sing. as in D} (so also in the constr. st., except in the combina- 


tion F}ID7D. the Red sea; aad even before Ifaggeph, nda D° the salt sea’, 
sometimes it remains short, e.g. NB morsel, DY people, but even these forma- 
tions generally have Qames in pause, as well as after the article (e.g. DY). 
Adjectives under the influence of a guttural either have forms like ond, 
DNS or, with compensatory lengthening, Dy | Ww. In the consér. st. M living 
(in the plural D"M also a substantive, life), and "I sufficiency, are contracted to 
‘Mtand ‘4, Asa locative form notice 8 to the mountain, Gn 14° (see § 27 ¢) 
beside man, The stem is expanded to a triliteral form in ")7 (unless it is 
simply derived from a ae “1 on the ipne of gdtril- forms) Jer 173 


&e, (but only in abotiGal suabasse’, with sae maa Dt ee pee Ju bs 
(where, however, read probably * JOYA), Neh 9”; ‘DEY Neh g%: elsewhere 
D DY, DY.—Before sufixes and in the plur. @ is sometimes attenuated to i, 
e.g. ‘AB, DMB, from NB; ODD and NiSD (also NBD 2 S 17%) from AD, 
Before M @ is retained in a virtually sharpened syllable, e.g. DnB traps, 

Db (&) Qitt-forms: DN, WN fire (with suff. WR, but ef. also DW Is 501), 
jO favour, &e. ; of a triliteral form, the plur. yyyn y 7738, 

(c) Qufl-forms : pn, 5 totality, before Maqgeph “pM, “53, with suff. ‘pn, &e., 
with omission of Dages forte (according to § 20 m) always 7 pn, Doh, but from 
ty WY, 35 Day, for which Ww and W are also found. ‘PPM, expanded to 
a triliteral form, oh 55 and Is 10}, generally explained as a secondary form 
of ‘Pen with abnormal weakening of the % to 7, is more probably to be referred 
toa qitl- form = Arabic /igg. 

cc The forms with assimilated middle Nin likewise follow the analogy of 
Paradigms I-n, e.g. 5|& nose, anger ODS, dual D’dx, also fuce) for ’anp ; 3M palate 
for kink, Dip jetters, TY goat, plur. DY, for ‘inz, probably also AN green herb, 
for "ind. 


dd 2, Paradigm II comprises all formations with original short vowels, 
whether in the first or second syllable; ef. § 84¢ f-7, and the general 
laws of formation, § 92 b-g. 


1 sm only in Dn 127 as constr. st, since in the asseverative formulae (ef. 
§ 149) “yp Th, Bi?) M (otherwise only in 2 S 157, after M7. °N, and 
Amos 8!4), ‘ni is a contracted form of the absol. st. (prop. living is Pharaoh ! "Re. i: 
It is evidently only a rabbinical refinement which makes the pronunciation 
‘6 distinctive of an oath by God (or of God by himself), as in the regular 


formulae 28 m (‘298 ‘DM Dt 324°) and na ala (= 708 ‘D), 


a 
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Rem. 1. On Paradigms a and b: ground-form géfdl. The Die ae of the 
second @ to @ is maintained in the constr, st. sing. only in x5-forms, e e.g. N2¥ 
army, NIX. For the construct forms an milk, uP) white, Gn 49}, hatcad ‘of 
the ordinary absolutes 3m, 12, a secondary fn 3hn, 129 must be assumed ; 
from wy smoke, the constr, st. wy oceurs once, Ex 19}8, beside j¥y, from va 
ornament the constr. st. 4 Dni 120, beside the common form va .—The plur. 
Dvnp horses, Is 217 (instead of Dy1B, ground-form pérd3) is no ‘doubt due to 
a coukusion with the gattdl-form WB horseman. 

A. Sometimes a sharpening of the third radical takes place, in order to C@ 
keep the preceding vowel short, e.g. DPD: camels, D'3sbP small ones, nizdB 


brooks (see § 20 a),—The attenuation of the & ‘of the first syllable to ¢ does not 
take place in the constr. st, plur. as a rule after an initial guttural, as 20, 


‘Wy, but ‘pit, and never before a middle guttural, e.g. "y1) 5 nor (according 


to Kénig, owing to the influence of the nasal) in the non- guttural forms 
nian tails, nipj3, and (in the dual) DID wings, from 33, *33. —The dual 


ping from Wd river, shows an abnormal omission of the isnechontng of the 
a before a tone- ‘pearing termination, but cf. § 88 ¢. 
B. From y” stems, forms like Son, j29, &c., belong to this class. H 
C. The few nouns of the ground- peti gitdl follow the same analogy, such as 
33) heart, 72 strong drink, AY grape, &e. From yy hair, in the constr. st. besides 
“yy the fotin yt i is also found (perhaps a survival of a secondary form like 
those in Paradigm I, @); so from yy rib, yos and even pds 25 16}8 (so ed. 
Maut., Ginsb.; but Baer pbs, both, probably, old secondary forms (also 
used ie the absol. st.) of pdx ; cf. also syby and WY, as well as the constr. st. 
plur, MYDS ; also from JD) strangeness, the constr. si. =95) is found, Dt 3116 


2. On Paradigms c-e: ground-form gdfil, developed to g@fél; with a final hh 
guttural, e.g. YAY satisfied. In the consir. st. the original i of the second Peli 
probably on the “analogy of the forms discussed in § 69 ¢, becomes 4, e.g. jt, 


510, qon, &c., but not before suffixes, ‘OND, &ec., nor in forms from wh Sone 


e. g. xp full, a ef., moreover, APY Gn 256 from APY heel, and “Da y a6. 
mourning. Paradigm yi represents forms which in the constr. st. instead of 
the ordinary 2, &c., have a segholate form, as Ts, 773, 7, Df, rl 
(Ez 44°), constr. st. of UN long, V3 wall, 7). thigh, pe robbery, bay uncircumcised, 
In Is 11*4 N22 would be altogether without precedent as a constr. st. (for 


AN23) ; most probably the absol. st. is intended by the Masora (according to 


Néldeke, Gitl. Gel. Anzeigen, 1871, No. 23[p. 896] for INN /D2 with one shoulder, 
i.e. shoulder to shoulder) ; [ef Driver, ae § 109, Obs. }. 


adjectives SE this formulion: e.g. nv, me, ‘AN, 2B, ‘yen; of. ais 
yn (with @ under the protection of A secondary fori) from an tent-peg. 
On the other hand from NY fearing, always ‘87'; cf. also wn p35 52° from 
yx1.—With @ retained in the initial syllable of. ANN alius (with a virtual 
sharpening of the N).—From ¥y stems come forms like MD dead person, VA 
resident stranger, IY witness, with unchangeable Séré ; hence DMD, “Nid, Ke. 


Kindred in character are the formations from the ground- ecm gat, This hh 


lt 


mM 


aL 


co 
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ground-form is regularly lengthened to géfdl, e.g. by round, py deep, DON red ; 
but befere formative additions the short % returns, protected by the shiatped: 
ing of the following consonant (see ee above), as D' Di), &ec. (but in stems with 
a third guttural or 4, ma, ovine). The form bay, 1 K1o!*, is abnormal ; 
likewise APY Pr 23°", Tabiotiski (ed. Mant. APY, Baer and Ginsburg NPY). 
3. On Paradigm Jf: ground-form dal from v5 stems. As in verbs | ie 


§ 75 h, the general rule is that before the terminations of the plur. and dual 
and before suffixes beginning with a vowel, the third radical is usually elided 
altogether. But besides me the form “1Y, with the final Yédh retained, is 


also found in poetry (cf. also ‘the singulars with suffixes, like Onn, in ss) ; 
in the same way final } is retained in DNIY the poor, constr. "dY. The plur. of 
nw is nin, constr, nin (alse Y, unless this is a sing., contracted from “WY; 
So Barth, ZDM@. xlii, p. 351). The gitdl-form (see § 8477) NYT 28 15%, 1618, 
1 K 4° is remarkable as a constr. st. (the reading AYN of Opitius and others is 


epposed to the express statement of the Masora). To the category of these 
forms also belongs without doubt DDB fuce (only in plur.), 1B, %2B, DI"38, &e. 


In a few formations of this kind the vowel of the second ‘syllable ‘appears 
to have been already lost in the absol. st. sing.; so according to the ordinary 


view, in J. hand, constr. 42, with suf. ate but DIT; plur. nin, constr. nin, 
dual on ans with suff. >, pa"), re , and in Ee blood, gate Dy, with 
suf. “DT, but D314 (a eennated te x), plur. DDT, ‘OI, But pertons both 


these Hoan are to be regarded as primitive (§ 'B1), and as original mono- 
syllabic formations. 


3. Paradigm III comprises forms with an unchangeable vowel 
in the first syllable, whilst the vowel of the second syllable has been 
lengthened from an original short vowel, and is therefore changeable. 
The special cases are to be distinguished in which the original short 
vowel is lengthened both 7 and before the tone, but in an open 
syllable becomes Sad (Paradigm a, but cf. also examples like D'2Bi8 
wheels, for DDI, and pvabx t porches), secondly, the cases in which the 
vowel becomes Sua even before the tone (Paradigm 0), and finally, 
those in which the termination of n”5 formations is entirely lost 
(Paradigm c). 


Rem. 1. On the model of ndiy (which, moreover, is obscured from ‘dldm), 
the following ferms also are inflected : bop (§ 85 2%), in some cases with 
virtual sharpening of the third radical (see § 20a), as ingarp Jer 177, p 405, 
Jb 84, &ea3 N 05 nouns of this form maintain the Qames in the constr. st. plur., 
e.g. NPD from ND); on the other hand, in the plur. of the participles 
Niph. (§ 85) of verbs Ne) (which likewise belong to this class), are found 
not only regular forms like D'N'yP3 but also DN} Jos 1017, D'SD2 Ez 2030f., 


1 OY Wp Ez 7°! for PAD (from viapio) is wholly irregular; perhaps, 


however, the part, Pi‘dl is intended, without Dage$ in the 4 Ce iing to 
§ 20m). 


a 
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and so always B'X2) (except Ez 13? D'N237) and DN] 1S 13,2 K 14%, 
&c. (except Ezr 8% DYNy1D2n in pause). i 
Moreover, the AticE participles in é@ also follow the analogy of nbi ‘Yas Pp 

regards the final syllable (bypn, bopn ; ; ef., however, 3030 Gn 43)? in close 
connexion ; see the analogous cases in § 65d); also nbui table (§ 85 w; plur. 
nino, constr. nian), }2, constr. eae hence in ‘plur. constr, ith suff. 
DPIAw Lv 758; apy (§ 85 w), plur. DXDIPY (with sharpening of the final 
consonant for DYIIPY, cf. also DWY naked, plur. DNOY Gn 37 [but in 2% 
DDN Y, according to §goan orthographic licence for pny from pry), OMDT YD 
nakedness, 2 Ch 28; DAP, WIMP; Peyo Is 512; 123) Is 238 ‘2? :b1D 
y 185; even with attenuation of the d to i z, ot threshing inst uments, 2 S 2.422, 
1 Ch 218, from 37119), PAD (§ 85 9), JH (§ 854), ry (§ 85%), inasmuch as they 
retain the @ of the first syllable, contrary to rule, even when not pretonie, 
e.g. *33"9, YD avin (§ 85 9); avin (§ 85 p), constr. st. plur. ayn 1K 17} 
also isolated forms according to § 84% t, and § 84° b,c, k, m, n,o. Cf. finally, 
ANI neck (from sdw'dr), constr. st. WIS Jer 28199, constr, st, plur, “IN 
Ga 45\4, &e. , 


. (Paradigm b; cf. § 84% s.) Instead of the original 7 in such forms as ay 
pork (ef. 2 K 22°), the second syllable more frequently has @, e. g. Fy thy 


creator ; with a closing guttural (according to §9id; but ef. also sak Dt 32%) 
forms are found sometimes like 7 70. i, sometimes like N73 5 constr. st. without 
suff. yo y 94° (according to §65 a); with a middle guttural BPS) Ts 4817; cf. 
434,—The saine analogy also is followed in the flexion of the other par peipies 
which have 2 in the final syllable (pep, brop PID, &c.), see further, in § 84? a, 
}3i, &c. (but with exceptions, as prvsbes ane and ibid. 1, p; § 85 i, & 
(Ran altar, constr. st. nay, plur. ninayd), and ibid. g, but here also there are 
exceptions like pda | y 26'2. 


3. (Paradigm c: part. Qal of verbs ab, differing from Paradigm IT, fin the 77 


ha tenaeanie nee of the vowel of the first syllable.) In Ez iz! @ in the 
absol. st. is abnormal, and S¢ghél in the constr. st, in 2S 24"! (so Opitius, 


Ginsburg ; but Baer mn), Ee 2!5 (according to Baer, but not the Mantua ed. ; 
MIP Ec 3'9 is in the absol. st.). To this class belong, as regards their formation, 
the wv. forms mentioned in § 84% 7r, § 85 9 (with suff, e.g. Toy Dt 201, 


which brought thee up), and hk. 
In a few instances, before a suffix beginning with a consonant, the original $§ 
dy of the termination has been contracted to ¢, and thus there arise forms 


which have apparently plural suffixes ; as nmr Is 5, Dn 1796; DINNTW 
their appearance, Dn 115, Gn 417', cf, Na 25; pois who stretched them forth, 
Ts 425; defectively on Ho 75 (ef. ons Ez 341) ; on the other hand, the 
examples in Is 142, Gn 47", which were formerly classed with the above, 
are really plurals. But pan thy camp, Dt 2315 Pale) occurs just before), 


1 Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 639, observes that except in 2 Ch 54, 3417 
D'XY1I7 is always followed by a preposition governing a word, so that the 
punctuators perhaps intended to indicate a sort of constr. st. 
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Ip thy cattle, Is 30°8 (probably also yay 1 K 226), TW Ct 24 and PRD 
the sight of him, Jb 411 (with the ' here retained orthographically), yoy 


Ez 40%, &c., are still to be explained as singulars.—On a few other examples 
which may perhaps be thus explained, see § 124%. Before the plural ending 
the original termination ay reappears in DINO Is 256 (part. Pu. from 


nn). 


tt 4, ParadigmIV comprises the forms with a changeable vowel (a,b), 
or a vowel which has already become S*wd (c), in the first syllable, 
and an unchangeable vowel in the second. With Paradigm c¢ (which, 
however, for the most part consists merely of forms based on analogy, 
without biblical parallels) are also connected all the forms which 
have unchangeable vowels in both syllables, and therefore (like 33) 
cannot undergo any vowel changes. 


uu Rem. 1. Analogous to WB (ground-form pdqid) are § 84% k, bina, &e. 
(with 6, not changeable d for %) ; in substantives like nibs, this éis demonstrably 
obscured from @ (Arab. séldm) ; ibid. 1, m, “DN, VON, &e.5 § 85 u, 1733, 
constr. N73}; nn, constr. 0 ; ro, constr. i (ef., however, the forms in 
the constr. st. sayy, 103), and with the plural suffix pony Ez 27!28-); § 85 w, 
winbn, constr. vingbn ; § 851, DIPY, &e. 

CU 2, 2M (ground- -form ‘dniy, stem 2¥) represents forms in which a final 
“éadh has been resolved intoi; before formative additions the original Yédh 
under the protection of a Dages forte again becomes audible as a firm consonant, 
whilst the (originally short) vowel of the first syllable becomes S*wd; cf. 
§ 847 2, 92, plur. D9; and § 87 a. 

Wi 3, ana with unchangeable a in the second syllable, whilst the Sted is 
weakened from a short vowel (Arab. kitab) ; constr. st. “an3 Est 4° (readings 
like IND 2 Ch 354 are incorrect, although 1) Est 14 and “33 4° are supported 
by fairly good authority; however, these ({tdl-forms in Hebrew are probably 
all loan-words from the Ar Bue): The only plutal form found in the O. T. 
is Dy Iy their deeds, Ec 9!. In a narrower sense the forms enumerated 
in § 84e n-p belong to this class; in a wider sense all those which have 
unchangeable vowels throughout, ihius § 84% u, § 84% e ( OP, cf., however, the 


anomalous forms mentioned there), ibid. f-i, m (No. 34 f.), » (No. 39), p 
(No. 44), also partly § 85 b-w (especially 7 and r). 
LX In opposition to the anomalous shortening of the form byp (see above), 


cases are also found where pretonic vowels are retained even in the ante- 
penultima (with the secondary tone); cf. above, ii and pp, also of the form 


DOP (properly qifil) the examples D‘D"D, D'S, Denby, whilst the constr. 
st. sing. according to the rule, changes the ainto Swi (DD, p18). (These 
are not to be confounded with forms like py tyrant, which is for j}°7Y, and 
consequently has an unchangeable Qames.) Of the form bayp (qatil) in this 
class are yaw week, plur. pyaw and nivay, constr, niyry, but with Afetheg 
of the secondary tone in the fifth syllable from the end, no ‘nyat’. —On ny, 
Wd, &e., ef. § 85 &. 
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§ 94. Formation of Feminine Nouns. 


1. The feminine ending “, when appended to the masculine @ 
forms treated in § 93, effects in almost all cases the same changes 
as are produced in the masculine forms by the addition of a light suffix, 
since in both cases the tone is moved one place farther forward (see 
§ 92 b). The following scheme is based on the same division into four 
classes, with their subdivisions, as in § 93; a few special forms 
will be treated in § 95 in connexion with the paradigms of feminine 
nouns. 

Paradigm I: segholate forms, with the feminine ending always b 
added to the ground-form, (a) nang queen, NY23, and with attenuation 
of & to 4 MY23 lamb, NBY hot stone, Is 6° (from another root NPY); see 
Baer on Ez 40"), PI strength (unless belonging to Paradigm 6); 
(b) MND covering (masc. “nd) ; MDW pleasure (ry), not to be con- 
founded with the unchangeable forms with a prefixed 1, derived 
from 7”) stems, as M3 command, plur. MY; (c) TN, proper 
name (72H mole), MOPS food (P28); (a) MBI girl (83); (f) NPN? 
weed, WD purity (7933) ; (g) ny wrong (also nDIy, Paradigm 7) ; 
(<) IVS victuals (mase. WS, cf. Paradigm h); from git? and qutl-forms, 
NY2 understanding, BID tempest ; (k) MYDS fat tail (as if from OR), 
may (a attenuated to %) captivity (2), mm? wreath (probably an 
original gitl-form) ; (J) 70 life, 73) measure (attenuated from 772). 
Adjectives derived from y’y stems also belong in flexion to this class, 
as 121 multa, with middle guttural 739 mala; (m) 2} plan; (mn) PN 
statute (Ph). 

Paradigm II: ground-form gdtdldt, &c., (a) MP2 vengeance (BR?); ¢ 
(b) MTS earth ; (c) npay corpse; (d) MEY languida; (f) MB beautiful, 
AXP end (from 75%, 7¥P). From stems *Y arise such forms as M1 
(masc. ¥, properly part. Qal from WY) female witness. WVrom the 
ground-form gdtil, NPY profunda (masc. POY), TIAY servitude, &e. 

Paradigm III: unchangeable vowel in the first, changeable in the d 
second syllable, (a) m3 a woman with child (cf. the examples in 
§ 84%s, and the retention of the @ in the part. Piel, Ex 22”, 23”; 
in the Hithpa'él 1 K 14°"), but also with the change of the é 
(originally 7) into Sew, naw dwelling, Na 3°. However, in these 
participial forms the feminine is mostly indicated by N_ (see below, h); 
(c) MDi3 those of the captivity (mase. nia), but also with a return 
of the final Yédh, 7°20 clamorous, Pr 7", and the examples in § 75 v. 
On the @ of the participles of verbs YY, which also belong to this 
class, such as 1} peregrina, cf. § 72 g. 

13 


Ce 


i 


S 


h 


a 
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Paradigm IV: originally changeable vowel in the first syllable, 
unchangeable in the second, (a) 1272 magna, NTON stork, properly 
pia; npana virgin, properly setuncta ; (6) 122¥ misera. 

2. A simple n is added as feminine ending in forms like N33 
weeping (masc. ‘23, § 93 7, a), NS covenant ; but feminine participles 
of verbs x”5, as NN‘, NNYD, may be due to contraction from yése'et, 
&c. (hardly to lengthening of the % iu the ground-form mési), whilst 
forms like NNYiD, NNW (see § 747) are to be explained on the analogy 
of the forms treated in § 93 ¢. Apart from the 7” formations, we 
find the simple n in the participle N22 1 K 1", contracted from 
nnwin. But AD Gn 16", Ju13°" is the ground-form of the ptep. 
nw (as in the same connexion in Gn 17”, Is 7"), cf. § 80d and the 
Qre NI, &c., discussed in § gon. 

The forms which arise by appending the n feminine to masculine 
nouns with a changeable vowel in a closed final syllable are, as a rule, 
developed exactly in the same way as masculine segholate forms. 
Thus there arise in Paradigm I (a) from "723 (for original gbirt; 
§ 69 c), the form na mistress (but only in construct st.; in Is 47’ also 
W n333 are to be taken together; the absolute st. is 17°23); from 
ID, no3n queen (in Paradigm II, a) ; none (ADB = nna pi).Ly 13”; 
(c) VW wall, ny} (from WVVW=g'dirt ; cf. 2} as construct st. of {Pt); on 
the other hand, NY®N is construct st. of NBN fice, with lengthening of 
the original % of AWIEN. 

Formations with a changeable 6 in the second syllable belonging to 
this class are nyviny bronze (from FAYN3), nh2 the constr. st. of noAD coat, 
perhaps also nana writing (unless it be obscured from ND, § 93, 
Paradigm IV, c).—Paradigm III, (a) nen (from ANA), mase. Onin 
seal ; (0) np3' (properly sucking) sprout (in pause, e.g. nah Ex 264, 
&c.), and so most feminines of participles °6P. On this transition 
of the ground-form gétilé to meyp (regularly before suffixes in inp, 
inDs, &c.), ef. § 69 ¢; gétalt serves as the ground-form under the in- 
fluence of a guttural as well as before suffixes, e. g. nyt, feminine of 
VIS knowing ; in a wider sense, n3o3 skull may also be included here, 
see § 95, Paradigm IV, c. 

On the endings Mand NM, sce § 864, 7, § 95 at the end. 


$95. Paradigms of Feminine Nouns. 


In accordance with the general formative laws, stated in § 92 b-4, 
the following cases have chiefly to be considered iu the flexion of 
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feminines also: (1) a tone-lengthened vowel on the removal of the 
tone reverts to its original shortriess (thus the @ of the termination 
N— becomes again @ in the construct st. N—), On the other hand, 
even an originally short vowel is retained as (a long) pretonic vowel 
before the endings 7_— and Mi in the abs. st., e.g. MPI¥; (2) without 
the tone or foretone an originally short vowel almost always becomes 
Sud ; on the other hand, before a vowel which had thus become Sewd 
the @ in the first syllable which had hitherto also been reduced to 
Sewd returns, although usually attenuated to 7, e.g. MPW from 
sddhdqdth ; (3) in the plural of the feminines of segholate forms before 
the termination of Mi or 0’, and in formations of the latter kind also 
before the light suffixes, a pretonic Qames reappears, while the short 
vowel of the first syllable becomes S¢wa. This short vowel, however, 
returns in the construct st. plur., whether ending in 7) or ‘—; in 
formations of the latter kind also before the grave suffixes. 

The following Paradigms (with the exception of I, d) deal only with 
such of the forms treated in § 94 as incur some vowel changes or 
other. All forms with unchangeable vowels follow the analogy of 
Paradigm I, d. 


I, 
a. b, c. d. é. 
ning. absolute 1) [93] nan naw mpm = mya] 
(queen) (kidney) (reproach) (waste) (statute) (mistrcss) 
» construct n2>0 a 9 
1» with light suff. D322 Te MID 
» with grave suff. D222 panay | aN|ay MANN ANNs 
lur. absolute nisto ona omnia oistn —onipn 
construct nispp nD ingen =o nian —onipn 
» with suff ‘niabo ida ‘nian snipn 
Jual absolute oa PT pYADyD 
(a double piece (cymbals) 


of embroidery) 


1 Only in ¥ 69", contrary to rule, with a firmly closed syllable, cf. § 93m. 
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TI, Kil. 
a. b. C. a. b. 
Sing. absolute mpI mPy ny np ——nbibs 
(righteousness) (outcry) (year) (sprout) (skull) 
» construct nay nyt nay npait nidads 
» with Tight suf OREM TW vmpat spbaba 
» with grave suff. DINPTY — DENPYE DENY) panpyt pane 
Plur. absolute nipty Inia pnip2%] 
1» construct nipry nis nips nia 
» with suff. ‘nity niaw nipat snibabs 
Dual absolute [Davina] pny 
(f/etters of brass) (lips) 
» construct ‘ney 
REMARKS. 
d 1. Paradigm I: feminines of segholate forms. (a) The locative of this 


lass has the form anya towards Gibeah (mase, yai). In some cases, especially 


with an initial guttural, there is no means of deciding whether the form in 
question is to be referred to a qdt! or a al base, e.g. AW) strength (ef. naw 


under b). A dual of this form occurs in pynyay seven times (ef, yay seven, mn. ). 
Analogous to masculine forms like vay (§ 93s) is ADT myrtle. —From 
masculines of the form “1B Giee ef. § 93 I, k) arise feccinines: sometimes like 
MN) | mei nYON (see above, § 94 b), sometimes like N'33 (§ 94) ; oecasion- 
ally the ‘Anal ni is retained before the plural] ending, as if it belonged to the 
stem (cf. § 87 k), e.g. MINIM spears. Forms like MPa (ef. BIR, a qitl form) 
are derived directly from the masculine forms ae ‘kid, 8 a feck —(b) From 
astem }”) MOSM wheat (for ND3), plur. DYN. = From nba Soreskin, the 


plur, absol, is nidy (ef. pdyp, § 93, Paradigm I, /), constr. mdr. —(a) 
Example of a feminine segholate form from a stem )”) (ground- ne gutl, 
like 79M of the form gitl, j nD} of the form gift), with 6 for %, NAM terror, Is 197 
(Aramaic orthography for man). 

€  (¢) To the list of segholate forms with N fem. belong also the infinitives of 
verbs vp and }”5, which have rejected the weak consonant at the beginning, 
as nay (from av), ny (from 1), nya (from W2), as well ag nnp (frem 
nd); ; ef. §69 m and §66 band g. The infinitives of verbs \”B are, however, 
also found in the form nya, ab, ARS, and of the same origin also are my 
congregation (from “Iy), ayy counsel (from }'S)» ne sleep (from we), constr. 
ny, nv, while in the constr. forms Mp sweat, Gn 3)° (from YY to slow), and 
ney acne Ez 4!*, the Sere has remained firm. 


f From a stem 3”} (cf. Wid to be ashamed) is nya shame, with sufix U3, 


1 On niw as a less frequent (poetie) form for Dy see § 871. 
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From a stem nv (nds, ef., however, Barth, ZDMG. 1887, p. 607, who 
assumes a stem bs) the masculine b5 appears to have been formed after the 
rejection of the final Yodh, and afterwards the feminine na door ; but in 
the plural ninda, constr, ninda, the NM of the termination is retained 
(see above, d, nin'sn. Ina silat way D'NE" stalls, Hb 31", has arisen, if it is 
from the stem 57, and np trough (from Tp), of which the masc. must 
have been ply = pe ; on the other hand, the plur. constr. ninpy’ Gn 30%8 (again 
retaining the feminine M as an apparent radical) can only be an abnormal 
formation from the singidar np, not from a kindred form npy or npe. 


2. Paradigm II: ground-form gétdldt, &c., ef. § 94 c, Paradigm II, a and 6, 
Analogous to the masculine forms like JO, plur. DOP, we find NIOP parva, 


&c.—The constr, forms, like Np T¥ (sidh®qdth), are aierinpuiehed by the vocal 
Sewd (§ 10 d) from the segholate forms, likenad(kibh-sdth), Consequently the 
constr. st. NDIA Gn 284, &c. (from 372 blessing), and nyn1s 14), &c. (from 
nn a trembling), are abnormal. Under the influence of a guttural (see 
Paradigm b) the original a is retained in the first syllable in the constr. st. 
(cf. also AIDIN earth, NDT) ; in other cases it is modified to S*ghdl, e.g. np 
wagon, snday, Frequently from an absol. st. in nie the constr. is formed with 
the termination N, e.g. mby crown, constr. ny (from FY) ; ; along with 
WY assembly, nIsy is found usually, even in the absol. st. ; np (from D3. 
leit) before suffixes is pointed as in D2}, and thus satieie agrees with 
naz (Paradigm Ie). From a stem yh (18) is formed NIDN truth (from ’dmant, 
and this no doubt for an original ’dmint, § 69 c) before suffixes ‘PION &e. 

From the masc. form byp (qdfil) are formed, according to rule, nt wall, h 
mbas corpse, constr. npn; MINA cattle, constr. N24 (for nna), with suffix 
qnona Ly 19!% More daequently, however, the é “of the second syllable is 
retained before the termination ath of the constr. st.; thus a npn once 
mp2) Is 261°, and always N33 pool, np} prey, nxnp diction nN, pan) full, Is 17! 
(with Hireq compaginis, see § go ), m9 Jb 16'S; ‘TONY I S 17, &e. (with 
elision of the &, qnow 1§ 117), also sndyvi Jb 68. Cf. the analogous forms 
of the constr. st. MBA plague, MDI deep sleep, from D3, NIT, 

As dual we find psy sides (ef. inst Gn 4913, from the obsolete no 7) 
feminine of 77’) ; the constr. st. ‘nat is perhaps to be referred to a saaholate 
form (N21, ef. Ea as constr. st. of yD, unless the closed syllable be due to 
the analogy of N213 and nn (see g). 

In the forms with simple n feminine the ground-form qdfilt is developed h 
(§ 69 c) to qtalt, and this again regularly to now. Thus the feminine of 420 
companion is nian (with suffix ARTO Mal 214, of. Bapbly Ex 3”), of Vi fem. 
nyp besides A173. —Of Wy stems the segholate fornis nny rest and nny pit 
(from m3, mi) belong to this class; Béttcher (Gram. i. 411) rightly distin- 

| guished the latter from now corruption (stem NOY) ; ; in the same way also 

| nn) rest is distinct from nn a lighting down (stem NN). 

| The feminines of the form gd; from stems 1”, as NM mortua, ny fom. / 
| 


MN 


” 


O 


P 
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witness (from M19, Ty), have likewise an unchangeable vowel in the first 
syllable. Cf, on the other hand, the ferms from ‘”B stems mentioned above, 
under e, such as nw sleep, constr. st. NIY ; moreover, Man anger, constr. st. 
non (but non a leathern bottle, in pause nin [so Baer, Ginsb., but Kittel ’N] 
Gn 21), constr. st. nv non Gn 2114, perhaps from a stem NOM). 

The feminines of the form gail, like poy (mase, poy), maintain the 
original % by sharpening the following consonant (cf. § 93 hk) 5 on the other 
hand, by appending the fem. M, segholate forms arise like nyna, before suff. 
DAvYN), &e. Dual mAvng (see Paradigm II, a); but ef. Pada) ‘La aT, 

A few (aramaising) feminines from nv stems (Paradigm IL, ce) are found 


with the ending ath, due to the rejection of the final Waw or Yodh and con- 
traction of the preceding a@ with the d@ of the termination dik; thus njo 


portion (for mandytth or médndwith), NYP end (also N¥P and HYP), plur. niyo 
(constr. st. Neh 1247, 131°) and nixio (Neh 1244) ; niyp Ex 385; ef. 378 and 36! 
Keth.; on n*sa valleys, see § 93 % “nin sign (stem YN) is obscured from NX, 
and this is compacted from ‘daydth=’dwdydth ; plur. nink, with the double 
feminine ending; cf. above, /, and § 87 k.—The retention of the a in the first 
syllable in DN, &e., Gn 2441, &c., is abnormal. 

3. Paradigm III, cf. the various forms in § 94d and f-h. The duai pnbin 
fwo walls, Is 221, &c., taken directly from the plur. niin, for DADIN, is 
abnormal (cf. § 87s, and the proper name pn Jos 156). Among the 
forms resembling participles Qal of verbs 1”, such as my (mase, TY from dir, 
hence with unchangeable @), must be reckoned also MDA high place (from Did), 
which has for its constr. st. plur. the pleonastic form ‘mina, or written 
defectively nda (see § 87 s); for this the Masora everywhere requires N23, 


which is to be read bamthé (not bim°thé), with an anomalous shortening of 
the 6 to __; but with suffixes ‘nina, &e. 


Ina ae sense the feminines ‘of the form bup (§ 84° e) belong to this 
class, in so far as they shorten the 4 of the second syllable before the ter mina- 
tion N, e.g. npea inflammation (from dallagt), with suff. yAPAy Ez 16°? ; nyav 
signet; also fem. of the forms brap and brap (§ 84° cand a), as rie fly (for 
‘rowdlt), and of all the forms which have a changeable vowel in the second 
syllable, and are formed with the prefix 1D (§ 85 g-k), e.g. nape kingdom, 


constr, always n3309; MTD (not used in the sing.) pruning-kook, plur. nine ; 2 
nie reward, with sul ‘mAwD; cf. also the examples given in § 859 sna: 


like nix birth (but from y", ANY oulgoing), NPM generation, TIyin 
abomination, constr. nayin, ke. 


ae Sometimes the ie ville) ot of LORS. forms is 2 be traced toa secondary form, 


ined en the ie of ‘the other ioe fom. of cree Qal, is to be 
perenies to a sing. oe Cf., moreover, nine TIN OENOTS plur. nivn 


ae cephaare are ae regular plurals of mie ana nnsin. 


1 minviy Astarte (plur. ninavyy), which was formerly included among 
these examples, is most probably due to an intentional alteration of the 
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In nang coat the original % of the first syllable is maintained by the 
sharpening of the following consonant (cf. Arab. gifién), with suff. ‘N33, 
the constr. st., however, is mong (as also in the absol. st. in Ex 28%) ; plur. 
nina, constr. niand.—The form nidada given in Paradigm III, 6 is a Pulpil- 
form of the stem bb, ef. SPP, § 84° p. 

4. To the fourth class, for which no Paradigm is required, belong all the § 
numerous forms which in classical Hebrew have unchangeable vowels 
throughout, the originally short vowel of the first syllable having become 
Stud, owing to the tone being thrown forward. Of the forms mentioned in 
§§ 84 and 85 thoso from }”) stems especially belong to this class, as nbs 
scroll, nban praise, ndpan prayer (§ 85 i and q), as well as the feminine of the 
participle Hiph'il of verbs VY, e.g. TPR enlightening (from WNID), and generally 
the feminines of ”Y stems which are compounded with the preformative 1D, as 
NM rest (from nin), see § 857; from nv” stems perhaps also nbyn conduit 
(constr. st. ndyn Is 73, &c.) and non travail. Thus all these forms coincide 


externally with those which already, in the masculine form, have unchange- 
able vowels throughout (see the list of them in § 93 ww). 


5. The feminine ending n'__ (apart from 7”5-forms like M23, § 94/) arises t 
from the addition of the feminine NF to the ending ‘__, which is employed 
to form adjectives, &c., see § 86d, k,andk. The ending mi, mentioned there, 
is attached, in segholate forms, sometimes to the ground-form, as may 
Jb 125 (v.1. ninwy), sometimes to forms with a loosely-closed syllable, as 
m2dp kingdom ; from n% stems we find forms sometimes like MIIW captivity 
(according to others from the stem IY, like nnd perverseness from 13), some- 
times like N333 weeping, mp3 exile, MAN vision ; the latter retain the d@ of the 


first syllable even in the constr. st. and before suffixes. From a ga{it-form is 
formed MID heaviness; from a gé{il-form NITIPB, &e. 


In the plural of these forms different methods of treatment may be distin- 2% 
guished. In some cases the whole ending NM} is retained, as if belonging to 


the stem (cf. above, f), e.g pds from may, in others this ending is 
resolved, as in nvady Dn 8% (no doubt for malkhucwéth), aud ni ‘edhe woth, 
from AVY testimony, but only with suffixes, yay y tigit, &e. ; yoy 
I K 28, &e, 


§ 96. Nouns of Peculiar Formation. 


In the following Paradigms,! pp. 282 to 284, a number of frequently 
used nouns are arranged, whose flexion presents more or less striking 
peculiarities. These peculiarities, however, are almost always subor- 
dinate to the usual phonetic laws, and the usual designation of the 
nouns as irregular is, therefore, not justified, when once the ground- 
forms are properly recognized on which the present forms are based. 


original MAY, like bd Ly 182, &e. (for Td), with the vowels of nva 
shame, the latter word being substituted in reading for the name of the goddess. 
1 The only omissions from these Paradigms are IN&, CM, and nin (on 


which see the remarks), and all forms which are not found in the O. T. 


Sing. absolute IN 
( father) 

5 consiruct eS 
» with suff.of ising. 28 
4 2 masc. aN 
» 2 fem. PAX 
» 3 mase, (3388) WIax 
» 3 fem. ~~ BN 
to SPE chats) 
» 2 mase. D238 
» 2 fem. Pas 
» 3 mase. otal 
» 3 fem. PRIN 

Plur. absolute . niax 
, construct nia 
», with suff. of 1 sing. ‘NaN 
» 2 mase. 7 HAK 
» 2 fem. 
» 3 -mase. ynaX 
1» 3 fem. ; 
eek wna 
» 2 Mase. DI NIN 
» 3 mase. (ONIN) Dnax 
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3 fem. 


The Noun 


aby 

(brother) 

ais 

TIN 

PON 

BMAD 
GVA) YON 
cen 

sv 
bans 


DIPns 


Dynes 

‘TN, pause TS 
TEES 

EM 

Yas 

OS 

IAN 

DION 

Bas 


REMARKS. 


nin wR 
(sister) (man) 
ning WN 
‘NA UN 
TON 
qniny WS 
inns WN 
NAN WAN 
sNAN 
(o2nins] 
Dns 
Dea 
‘Dine VIN 
TOM 
ping 
THOS YON 
ES 
Dy 
DP NINN 
DYMAY DWN 
paces 


[$ 96 


NUS 
(woman) 
nN 
JAWS 


IAW 


wey 
pa) 
pnw) 


AX father ; the constr. ‘IN, like IN and *}3 (which occurs once), belongs to 
the ‘connective forms discussed in § 90 k, which serve as the model for the 


Hireq compaginis. 


pibviay, beside Dibvhay, &e.; 


explaining the name pA yaN, On the plur. nias see § 87 p. 


ns brother. 


However, 38 also occurs in compound proper names, e.g. 
also Gn 174 pon-ax for the purpose of 


The plur. atsol. DIN has Dages forte implicitum (§ 22.¢); YON 


stands for YM according to the phonetic law stated in § 27 g, and so also 
‘Oe in pause for ‘nN. The sharpening of the M merely serves to keep the 
preceding Pathah short, as in p>n3, &e. (§ 93 €¢). 

TEN one (for INS, likewise with Dage$ forte implicitum, § 22 c, ef. § 27 9), 


constr. 


and otherwise in close connexion, ION, Gn 48%, 28 17%, Is 27, 
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me oma ia na eB 
(handmaid) (house) (son) (daughter) (day) (vessel) 
m3 "2 mp1 
OX WR 22 m3 
WIEN NR EB, pause 192 93, pause ThA 1? 
wa 22 
inoX inva 132 ina ii 
ANDY AN m2 nna 
9233 
Dar pana 
pm’3 poi 
ning DAB pa nia DDN 
nin na 13 niva DY DD 
‘nhs 2 ma 1B 
1 TH phe ope 1 
Aa 732 yma AN 
NAAN "23 mma Wet 
minow TR mie RN 
wha 33a waa BY 
Denes NA D323 ppg | DPB. Be 
Dna D3 Dyna NEY BNF 
pnAeS NAA 33 


Ze 117; and especially before fi) (10) Gn 3%, Ex 30)4, Nu 1615, Ju 175, 1S 9%, 
Ez 18'0; fem. NOX una (for MANN, according to § 19 d), in pause NNN. Once 
0 masc. (by aphaeresis, § 19 h), Ez 33°, as in Aramaic; plur. DYINS some, 
but also didem. 

NINN sister, from ‘déhdwat or ’dhdyat, with elision of the } or >, and with the a, 
which has arisen from dd, obscured to 6.1 In Nu 67 inh stands for inns 
(with virtual sharpening of the M). The plur. absol. (MVR) does not happen 


a SS SS 


1 This explanation of NINN (and NNN q. v.) still seems to us more probablo 
than the assumption that the fem. ending dh is lengthened to compensate 
for the loss of the 3rd radical (so Wellhausen, Skizzen, vi. 258), or that tho 
form is derived from ‘ahd, the old-semitic constr, st. of the accusative, with 
NM feminine (so Barth, ZDMG. 1899, p. 598). 
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Sing. absolute [2] vy mB UND ny [728] 
(water) (city) ~~ (mouth) — (head) (name) (heaven) 

» construct vy ‘3 UNI ny, “DY 

», with suff. of 1 sing. yy ‘3B WNT DY 

4 2 Mase. Why 73 JUN WOU, pause Poe 

» 2 fem. Be Ww 

» 3 -mase. Wy PBT ivi iny 

1, 3fem. ATy BAIN my 

, 1 Pl 8 WNT way 

yy 2 Mase. O22 DDvVNT p20 

» 3 mase. pvy DMS DVN ony 

» 3 fem. APB YN 

Plur. absolute ee) ony NPP DWNT mio’ py 

» construct DD Dy UNI ning ony 

4 with suff: of I sing. 2 “y 

2 mase. a Tey 

4 ny 

» 3 mase. mp omy res) wey 

» 3 fem. mop Oy PER) 

» 1 £1. Wop yy ORT 

9 2 MASE. pay DIN ony 

» 3 mase. on ony DITYINT anicy 

» 3 gem. men ntoy 


to oceur. In Ez 16% 9niN occurs (for 7n' ‘MS). In the forms ‘DinN 


Jos 2)5 K°th., 3" nin Ez 1651.55.61 (to be read also in verse 45 for FINN, which 
has been erroneously assimilated to the singular occurring in vy. 48, 49, 56), 
and Da nins Ho 25 (for which, however, read DSnins), the third radical has 
been entirely lost. 

WX man, aceording to the eommon opinion either ineorreetly lengthened 
for US (from ‘i, with assimilation of the Nun of the ground-form ‘in, which 
again has been attenuated from ’an¥ from the stem Wai), or softened direetly 
from ’inS. It is, however, probable that a separate stem (W'S fo be strong ?) is 
to be assumed for the singular!; consequently the stem VAIN to be sociable, 


1 So already Gesenius in his Thes. linguae Hebr., i. 83 f., and recently again 
Friedr. Delitzsch, Protegg., p- 160 ff., Praetorius in Kuhn's Orient. L.-B., 1884, 
p. 196; Konig, Lehrgeb., 11. 38; while Néldeke (ZDMG, 18386, p. 739 f.), against 
Delitzsch, would connect both vN and D* vy with the stem VIN, 
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would be connected only with the plur. DIN (O°W'N is found only in Is 533, 
y 1414, Pr 84). 

MN slave, handmaid ; with the plur. nin, with consonantal 7, cf. in 
Aram. JIN fathers, and similarly in Phoen. “nbs from ne, also Arab, 
"abahat (fathers), ’ummahdt (mothers), with an artificial expansion into a 


triliteral stem. 
Tvs woman, probably for TWIN ; from VIN i.e. not (as Aram. NOAN shows) 


ve to be sociable (see above, on wx) but WIN to be weak (Arab. “anit So 
De apardes Uebersicht, p. 68; Konig, Lehrgeb., ii. 159 f. The form ns (for 


Mt, with NM fem,, from i, after rejection of the doubling and lengthening of 
the i to 2) oceurs in Dt 211, 1S 287, y 58%, even in absol. st. [cf., however, 
below, § 130. 4, §].—In yp 1288 * AWS is found for JAYS, Instead of the plur. 


Dw), we find in Ez 2344 NWN.! 


ma house, locative Anya, nMaA im pause mma, Aman | constr. nna | plur. 
ona (but in Dt 6", I Ch 260 ona wvithont: Metheg), pivnouneed Battin 
The "explanation of the Dages in the MN is still a matter of dispute. The 
Syriac battin, however, shows that the Dage¥ is original, and belongs to the 
character of the form.? According to Wright, Comparative Grammar, p. 88, 
Dna is simply contracted from bai-tim (as |X from DS, DY from Dy &e.), 
and the Dage&, therefore, is lene; Konig, Lehrgeb., ii. 56, proposes the namo 


Dages forte orthoconsonanticum ; on the other hand Rahlfs, TRLZ. 1896, col. 587, 
suggests that the ‘ is assimilated to the MN, while Philippi, ZDM@. xlix, p, 206, 


assumes for the plural a stem distinct from that of the singular. A definite 
solution is at present impossible. The incorrectness of the formerly common 
pronunciation bottim is sufficiently shown by the Babylonian punctuation 
(see § 8g, note 3), which leaves no doubt as to the @. 

jB son (Gn 30!9 Wy 12) constr, usually ~j2 (also with a conjunctive accent as 


an equivalent for Maqueph, Gn 1717, Is st &e., 1 Ch 971; even with smaller 


disjunctives, especially in the combination 130), Ex 30", Ly 27°, &e. [5% 
only after oN) and before van, also in Is 5112; see Strack on Ex 30!4]), rarely 
“ja (Dt 253, Jon 4'° twice, Pr 301, and so always in the combination }37j3, 
and in the proper names P22 [but ‘)42*"]a Benjamite] and p"j2 Pr 30°), 
once ‘J (cf. § gol) Gn 49", and 433 (§ 900) Nu 2338, 24215 —In ‘Gn 49" jA, 

for which “Ja ought to be read, is intended by the Masora for the absol. s¢., 

not the constr. 


1 Friedr. Delitzsch (in his Babylonian glosses to Baer’s text of Ezekiel, 
p. xi) on Ez 2344 remarks that in Assyro-Babylonian the plar. of assatu 
(woman) is aiiati, corresponding, therefore, to NWN, not to the ordinary 
plur. Oy). The a of Dw (instead of i as in Arab, ore as in Syr.) is to be 
explained with Barth (Orient. Studien zu Ehren Th. Noldekes, Giessen, 1906, 
P- 792) from the natural connexion of the ideas ‘men’ and ‘women’, Oe and 
DWN, 

2 This disposes of the traditional view that the Dages (after a firm Metheg, 
see § 16 f¢) only serves to distinguish it from DNA passing the night, ptep. Qal 
of MID, a stem which never occurs in the 0. T. According to P. Haupt the 
stem is NI to go in, M therefore being the feminine termination, as in Lint 
daughter, and the original form ba’tu, batu (entrance) is preserved in the plural 
vditim where the tt is to be explained as due to the analogy of trisyllabie 
stems. In the singular bat passed into bét (?), and this was resolved into bait, 
as Y*riSalém into Y*risalayim. 
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NA daughter (from bant, and this again, according ta the law stated in § 69¢, 
for bint, fem, of {3), with suff. Ma for ‘MD, Plur. Nj23, from the sing. 73, 
comp. D*J3 sons. 

DM husband’s father, only with suff. 310, man ; and nion husband’s mother, 
only with suff. yon, Aten, Cf. aX, MN, and especially NIN, 

Dy day (Arab. yaum),) dual pi; the plur. D%D* is probably from a 
different sing. (DY yam), constr. ‘1D and (poetically) nin, Dt 327, y gol. 

3 vessel, in pause %5 (with suff, yz Dt 2375) from nbs to contain, plur. 
pds (as if from bp nbs ; according to Kénig, ii. 63, shortened from kilyim). 

DD water ; on the plur. cf. § 88d. 

“My city. The plur. DMY is scarcely syncopated from O')), as it is pointed 
in Ju 104 (no doubt erroneously, in imitation of the preceding DYDY ass colts), 
but from a kindred sing. 1, which still occurs in proper names. 

MB mouth, constr. st. ‘B (for original ‘B =7BH?). Its origin is still disputed. 


According to Gesenius and Kénig (ii. 103), MB stands for ANB (ground-form 
pt'ay) from ANB to breathe, to blow ; according to Olshausen, for ‘B, from a stem 
MB or mB. But parallel with the Hebrew NB are Assyr. pi, Arab. fu, fam, 
fit, venice bibl. Aram. DB, NID, Syr. pim, pimd, so that Barth, ZDMG. 
xli, p. 634, assumes two joins of development from the same stem (125), viz. 
fm and fw. %B my mouth, from pi-y; for DS we find in y 177, 587, 59" iB, 
The supposed plur. D'S 1 $ 137! is generally explained as a contraction from 
YB, but the text is altogether corrupt. The plur. NYB, for the edges of 
a sword, occurs in Pr 54; reduplicated nPp a Is 4115, y 1498. 

WNT head (obscured from WNI=rd'S); plur. DWNT (for DWI, § 23 ¢); 
PENT only in Is 157. 

ny a head of small cattle (sheep or goat), constr. st. MY’, with suff. ty 1S 1454 
and iy Dt 221, according to Kénig, ii. 131, from a ground-form ‘si’ay, Dut 
according to De Lagarde, Uebersicht, 81 f., from a stem %2 (iy = say = wisay). 

Dw name, constr. generally DY (only six times “DY) ; cf. 13. 

prow heaven (§ 88 @). , 


§ 97. Nwmerals. (a) Cardinal Numbers. 
Brockelmann, Sem. Sprachwiss., p. 116 ff. ; Grundriss, i. 484 ff. 
1, The formation of the cardinal numbers from 3 to 10 (on 1 and 2 
see below) has this peculiarity, that numerals connected with a mascu- 


1 Cf. Néldeke, Beitrége, p. 58, yawm, probably an extension of a biliteral 
word which has survived in Dy’, w°. Barth, however, Orient. Studien, 


p. 791 (see above on AWN), sees i in DMD, D, nino’ new formations in Hebrew, 
pe by the naturally close connexion and association of these plurals 
with Dy, Ww niw years, to which they became assimilated in form, The 
view that ‘Diy is merely an incorrect obscuring of DO, and therefore distinct 
from the Arab. yaum, is contradicted by the invariable spelling Di, &e., 
notwithstanding the spelling D°2) (=0*23?) in the Siloam inscription, line 3 
(cf. § 7,/), and DYZ41 Ho 6% Cf. also the note on § r009. 
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line substantive take the feminine form, and those with a feminine 
substantive take the masculine form. The common explanation of this 
strange phenomenon used to be that the primary form of the numeral 
was an abstract noun in the feminine (cf. § 122 p). This was originally 
attached in the constr. st. to the word qualified, then came to be also 
used in apposition to it, and finally was placed after it ke an adjective. 
The consequence of the appositional, and finally adjectival, construction 
was, that for numerals connected with feminine nouns a special shorter 
form came to be used, whilst the original forms, with the abstract 
feminine ending, were used in connexion with masculine nouns, after 
as well as before them. 


On this view the historical process would have been that originally the 
abstract numerals (like Latin trias, decas, Greek mevras, dexds, &c.) were placed 


in the constr. st. before masculines and feminines alike, e.g. D'J2 now trias 


filiorum , nv) ney decas mulierum. A trace of this earlier usage was seen in 


the examples mentioned under ¢, like Ov ney. —Further, it was possible to 


say D3 nyowi trias, se. filii, as well as nese DNS filii, trias. From this 


second ‘appositional construction it was only a step to the treatment of 
the abstract numeral as an adjective, jilii tres. Similarly the subsequently 
shortened forms of the abstract numeral, which were used in connexion with 
feminines, might stand either in the constr. st. before, or in apposition before 


er after the word numbered, thus nina wou trias filiarum, or nina wou trias, 
se. filiae, or vow nina Jiliae, trias, or sdjoctivally filiae tres. 


A different and much more intelligible explanation of the striking 
disagreement between the gender of the numeral and that of the word 
numbered has recently been given by Reckendorf, Die syntaktischen 
Verhiltnisse des Arabischen, pt. ii, Leiden, 1898, p. 263 ff. He also 
considers that the earliest forms were abstract numerals which were 
placed in the constr. st. before the noun numbered, the latter depending 
on them in the genitive. The original form, however, of the abstract 
numerals from 3 to g is not the feminine, but the masculine, used for 
both genders, as it still is in the tens, 20, 30, &c. The feminine 
abstract numeral was first distinguished by a special form in the 
numbers from 13 to 19 (see further, below) when connected with 
masculines, and this distinction was afterwards extended to the numbers 
from 3 to 10. This explanation does not affect the view stated above 
that the appositional and adjectival use of the abstract numerals was 
only adopted later in addition to their use in the genitive construction. 

The differentiation of the numerals (originally of common gender) into 


masculine and feminine forms in the second decade, was occasioned, accord- 
ing to Reckendorf, by the use of the abstract feminine TWWy in compounds. 
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So long as it was felt that my woes simply meant the three of the decade, the 


gender of the noun numbered made no differerre. When, however, the 
consciousness of this meaning became weakened and the combination of 
units and tons came to be felt as a copulative rather than a genitive relation, 
it seemed suitable to connect only feminine nouns with the feminine form 


nawy. New forms were therefore invented, both of the units and the tens, 


for use with masculine nouns. The former, however, no longer had the 
form of the constr. but of the absolute state, clearly showing that the con- 


sciousness of the original syntactical relation in myy wie, &e., was lost. 
On the other hand, after the extension of these new ‘formations to the first 
decade, the new feminine forms readily came to be used also in the genitive 
construction (and therefore in the constr. st.) on the analogy of the earlier 
masculine forms. 

Of the first two numerals, 108 one, with its fem, NON (see § 96), may 
be recognized, from its form aud use, as an adjective, although even so 
it admits of such combinations as DTI] TOX unus e montibus. The 
numeral two, as would be expected, appears as an abstract in the 
dual, but, like the other numerals, can also stand in apposition to 
the noun numbered. In form it always agrees with the gender of 
its noun. Accordingly, the numerals from 1 to 10 are as follows : 


With the Masculine. With the Feminine. 

Absol. Constr. Absol. Constr. 
I. ION nats now now 
a pig ye) 1 DAY aly 
3. nyyi nyse why voy 
re nYDN nyars yas yas 
5 MON NAN bien van 
6 my ye vy vy 
7 ny2w nya yay 8 YR] 
8. now noinw naw nipy 
9. nAygn nyvin yen s(yein] 
10. miby nwy wy wy 


1 Shortened from DA, which would be the regular feminine form of 
pie, Nevertheless, the Dage¥ in Dre, &e. (even after 1D ; meAvin Jon 4}; 
cf., howev ex, nw Ju 1678), can by no means be regarded as a Dage$ forte arising 
from assimilation of the Nin, for in that case the word could only be AY 
(cf. Arab. tintdni). This form does occur in the Codex Babylonicus of a.p. 916, 
but it is only a later correction for DAY’, while in the Berlin MS. or. qu. 680 
descyibed by Kahle (Lpz. 1902) there is no trace of the Dage3’. It is rather 
to be read Stayim, 3té (with DageS lene), ef. DAYS, representing the later 


Palestinian pronunciation (Philippi, ZDMG. xlix, p. 206), and Arab. ’itndtani 
(with a kind of prosthetic &; cf. § 19 m), as a further feminine form of 
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On the connective forms Yay, yin, cf, the analogous forms in § 93 h. 


The other Semitic languages also exhibit the same peculiarity in the 
external differentiation of the numerals from 3 to 10 as regards gender. The 
fem. form of the numeral abstracts is only rarely found in connexion with 


feminine nouns,‘ e. g. DY) mesoys Gn 733, 1 S108, Jb 14, Ez 7? Kh. ; probably 
also Jos 174}, aoe. we should read with Dillmann nipa “Y. In apposition, 


Ze 3°, 42, cf. Jer 3623, From what was said above, under a, it follows that 
these cases are nota return to original usage, but only an intrusion of the 
form used before masculines into the sphere of the feminine. Conversely in 


Gn 38% own voy) (but in the Samaritan nyiSei) .—For nya seven, there 


occurs in Jb 4238 the strange form maya, according to Ewald [Ausfihel, 
Lehrb.®, § 269 b] an old feminine substantive (German ein Siebend, a set of 


seven), ‘put more probably a scribal error. 

2, The numerals from 11 to 19 are formed by placing the umits, 
without the copula, before the number ten (in the form YY masc., 
MY fem.), but without the two words being joined into one. As was 
said above, under a, and as is proved by the use of JO8, NOS in the 
numeral 11, the feminine numerals from 13 to 19 are to be regarded 
as construct forms in a genitive connexion, The connective forms of 
the masculine abstracts, like mera, &c., are not admitted in combina- 
tion with WY, since they are iaerely in apposition, and not in a 
genitive relation (see the rare exceptions at the end ofe). On the 
other hand ‘23% and ‘AY in the numeral 12 are undoubtedly true 
constructs, like IAS and the fem. numerals 13-19. But instead of WY 
(Ex 28", Jos 3” and four other places) and ‘RY (Jos 4° and three times 
in Ezek.), we generally find D'Y and DRY, Two explanations have 
been given of these forms: (1) that the Kethibh really intends piv, 
Day, in the absol. st., which was first introduced in the case of pies, 
on the analogy of MWY, &€., and then extended to DAY ; the Masora, 
however, required *2¥, ‘AY (but see below), and thestore pointed 
DY, DAY as a Qeré perpetuum (see §17).—(2) that the absolute forms 
psy, DAY (introduced on the analogy of nwroy, &c.) were contracted 
to DY, ONY to facilitate the pronunciation of the duals when closely 


utnani, duo. According to Barth (Orient, Studien ... Th. Néldeke, ii. 792 f.) the 
irregularity of pay (he takes the DageS as Daget forte) is due to the complete 


assimilation of its vowels to those of the masc. pie where the $¢wd mobile is 
normal. 


2 With Daged’ probably on the analogy of ney, as neg on the analogy of 
nvion. Cf. also J. K. Blake on mvINN, ovinn in JAOS, 1905, p. 117 ff. 


‘3 yay and YW appear only as bcniicetixe forms before my and Nix, 


4 In the vulgar dialects of Arabic, and in Ethiopic, the feminine form of 
the numeral is by far the more common. This form appears also in Hebrew, 
when the number is regarded in the abstract, as in the multiplicatives 
(see § 97 kh). 
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connected with WY and TWWY, and that the contraction is founded on 
an early and correct tradition. ‘The second explanation is supported 
by the large number of examples of ow (66) and ony (34). It 
would be strange if the Masora required the alteration of the far 
commoner forms on account of isolated instances of 2U and ‘AY. As 
a matter of fact even in regard to the latter forms the tradition often 
varies between ‘3 and DY, &e., ef. e.g. Ginsburg on Jos 3". We 
cannot therefore assume a Q°ré perpetuum. 


é€ Accordingly the numbers from 11 upwards are— 


Masculine. Feminine. 
Wey TON myy nos 
Ty ony mipy vavy 
“ey Dw mey pay 

a 4 Tey my ony 
13. “ey my dys mipy whys 


&¢., on the analogy of the last. These numerals regularly have only 
the above form. In regard to their syntax, cf. § 134 f. 


Very rarely the units appear in the masc, in the constr. st., as “wey nvon 
Jifteen, Ju $1, 28 1918; “ey now eighteen, Ju 20%5,-Connected by } we find 
MON TI i in Ex 45}%, 


of 3. The tens from 30 to go are expressed by the plural forms of the 
units (so that the plural here always stands for ten times the unit), 
thus, DY 30, DVIS yo, DVN 50, DEY 60, DVI 70, DOW go, 
DYYA 90. But twenty is expressed by OY, plur. of Wy ben? 
These numerals are all of common gender, and do not admit of the 
construct state——In compound numerals, like 22, 23, 44, &c., the units 


1 smYy, which remained for a long time unexplained, was recognized (first 


by J. Opper 't) in the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions in the form ¢tin or istén ; 
ef. Friedr. Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik, p. 203, and P, Haupt, in the 
American Journal of Philology, viii. 279. Accordingly, “wy AVY i is acompound, 


like the Sansk. ékadarcan, évéexa, undecim (analogous to the combination of 
unitsand tens in the numerals from 12 to 19), and is used at the same time in 
the composition of the feminine numeral eleven. On the gradual substitution 
of ‘poMvy for 7) TNX and ’) NON see Giesebrecht in ZAIV. 1881, p. 226; 
/y (AMY occurs only in Jer., Ez., in the prologue to Deuteronomy (15), in 
the Priestly Code, and in passages undoubtedly pest-exilic, so that it may 
very well be a loan-word froin the Babylonian. 

2 For WY, Dyas, DPVIA (from the segholates WY, PI, Yv'n), we should 
expect “sdrim, ¥bhdim, tSa'im. Is this very unusual deviation from the 
common formation (see ‘above, § 93 1,0, r) connected with the special meaning 
of these plurals, or are these survivals of an older form of the plucal of 
segholates ? 
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may precede (two and twenty, as in Arabic and English), e.g. Nu 3, 
264, Very frequently, however, the reverse order is found (twenty 
and sae as in Syriac, cf. French and English twenty-two), e.g. 
1 Ch 12%, 18*,? In all cases the units and tens are connected by the 
copula, ordinarily 1, but } before numerals with the tone on the 
penultima, } before —, ’ before Swi; see § 104d, €, 9. 

The remaining numerals are the substantives— g 

100 MNP fem., constr. NSD. 

200 DANS dual (contracted from DYOND ; eh § 28%c). 

300 HIND woys plur. (but in 2 Ko rr**!15, Aeeh, MINT), 

1000 ADS mase. 

2000 praby dual. 

3000 praby n new plur., and so on (except D'DDN MWY in 2 § 18%, 

2K 24" Weth.; elsewhere always ppd nw). 


10000 32, in the later books the aramaising’ forms 27, NID, 
nial (properly mudtctude, cf. pupids). 

20000 D'ND1 dual (see below, h); but M21 ‘NY Neh 7% (also ‘ny 
Ni37 Neh 7”). 

40000 NID YAWN Neh 7%. 

60000 MIN31- uy Ezr 2° (Baer and Ginsburg N3N27, as in Du 11”). 
m3 Eby thousands of myriads, Gn 24". 


Rem.1. The dual form which occurs in some of the units has the meaning h 
of our ending -/old, e. g. DAYSIN fourfold, 25 128; psAyay sevenfold, Gn 435-*4, 
Is 3076, ¥ 127, 79)? (ef. § 1347). The dual ona yp 6838 (explained by iNsaw ‘DON 
thousands of duplication) is not meant to be taken in the sense of two myriads. or 
twice the number of myriads, but in a multiplicative sense.3—Besides the plural 
which denotes the tens, there are also the plurals DYINN some, also iidem, and 
ninvy decades (not decem) Ex 18?!.25, a 

2. The suffixes to numerals are, as with other nouns, ney genitives, 2 
although they are translated in English as nominatives, e. g. DIAV, Ww your 
triad, i.e. you Ue, Nu 12!; yeton his fifty (i.e. the 50 Rae ae tS him) 
2K 1973, and Ten 2 K 11012, 


1 According to the conclusions of Konig (De Criticae Sacrae Argumento, p. OF, 
and Lehrgeb., ii. p. 215 ff.), the smaller number more commonly precedes in 
Ezek. and the Priestly Code, but the larger always elsewhere. S. Herner 
(Syntax der Zahdeirter im A. T., Lund, 1893, p. 71 ff.) arrives at the same 
conclusion by a full examination of the statistics; ef. also his remarks on 
Konig in ZAW, 1896, p. 123, and Kénig’s reply, ibid., p. 328 f. 

2 Cf, Kautzsch, Die Aramaismen im A. 7. (Halle, 1902), p. 79 f. 

3 Cf. D. H. Miiller, ‘Die numeralia multiplicativa in den Anni nacateln u. 
im Hebr.,’ Semitica, i, Wien, 1906, p. 13 ff. 
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$98. Numerals. (b) Ordinal Numbers. 


a The ordinal numbers from 2 to ro are formed from the correspond- 
ing cardinals by adding the termination *— (§ 86 h), before which 
another °—- also is generally inserted between the second and 
third radicals. They are as follows: ‘2 second, wrdU), yD (like 
yn, yaa, Dyas", without the prosthetic &, which appears in Y278, 
&c.), WN or wen (which, according to Strack, is always to be read 
for ‘Wion), “ww yy, 2 Y, pwr, Tey. The ordinal first is ex- 
pressed by sitiae (cf, § 27 w), from WN head, beginning, with the 
termination fi (§ 867). On the use of 79% as an ordinal in numbering 
the days of the month, cf. § 134 3; in such cases as Gn 1°, 2", the 
meaning of first is derived solely from the context. 

b The feminine forms have the termination n’__, more rarely (and 
only in the case of 3 and 10) __. They are employed also to express 
fractions, e.g. MWON fifth or fifth part, VY and MYYY tenth part. 
Side by pace with these, in the same sense, there are also forms like 
yz and yz a quarter, vin a fifth part, and with the afformative j}, 
MWY (plur. OIMWY) a tenth part; these are to be regarded as abstracts, 
and are deuominatives from the cardinal uumbers. Cf. finally yaw 
EBSopds, a week; WWYY a decade (of days), and also the tenth day. 


On the expression of the other relations of number, for which the Hebrew 
has no special forms, see the Syntax, § 134 q and 1, 


CHAPTER IV 
THE PARTICLES 


§ 99. General View. 
Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 492 f. 


1. The particles, which in general express the secondary modi- @ 
fications of thought in speech, the closer relation of words to one 
another, and the mutual connexion of sentences, are for the most part 
either borrowed or derived from noun-forms, sometimes also from 
pronouns and verbs (§ 30s). Primitive particles (apart from a few 
demonstrative forms, see § 100 7) can only be so called in the sense 
defined in § 81 f. 

2. So far as the origin of the particles can be discovered with 5 
certainty, they are either (1) borrowed from other parts of speech ; 
i.e. certain forms of the noun, pronoun, or verb, with more or less 
loss of their original meaning, have come to be employed as particles; 
ef. in the Indo-Germanic languages, e. g. the Latin certo, falso, partim, 
verum, causa, the German statt, anstatt, wegen, weg, and the English 
instead, away; or (2) derived from other parts of speech, either (a) 
by the addition of formative syllables, as D2 by day, from OD (ef, 
however, § 100 g);_ or most commonly (8) by abbreviations effected in 
various ways, the extent of their mutilation being in proportion to 
the frequency of their use, so that in some cases (see below) the 
original stem has become wholly unrecognizable. 

Cf. in German gen, from gegen, Gegend; seit, from Seile; weil (originally 
a particle of time, like our while), from Wreile. 

Still more violent abbreviations oceur in Greek, Latin, and the Romance 
languages, e.g. dad, ab, a; éf, ex, e; ad, Fr. @3 awt, Fr. ou, Ital. o; super, 
Ttal. su.} 

The greatest shortening occurs in those particles which have ¢ 
entirely lost the character of an independent word, by being reduced 
to a single consonant with its vowel (generally short) or Swi. 
According to the laws of syllable formation in Hebrew (§ 26 m), 


1 Even short phrases are contracted into one word: Lat. forsitan, from 
fors sit an, dndrovert, dndAadq, Fr. peut-étre, Eng. prithee from I pray thee.—In 
Chinese most of the particles are verbs or nouns; e.g. zi (to give), also the 
sign of the dative ; 1 (to make use of), fo, for; néi (the interior), in. 
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such particles cannot stand by themselves, but are united, as prefixes, 
with the following word (§ 102), very much like the preformatives of 
the imperfect (§ 47 a-d). 

qd The view that this shortening of whole words to single letters has actually 
taken place in the gradual course of linguistic development is rendered 
highly prebable by the fact that similar abbreviations in later Hebrew and 


in Aramaic, i.e. as the development of the original Semitic speech progresses, 
become more and more striking and frequent. Thus the Biblical Aramaic ‘4 


becomes at a later pericd J; in modern Arabic, e.g. hallag (now) is from 


halwagt; 13 (why ?) from li-ayyi-jaiin, &c. Cf. also the analogous cases men- 
tiened abeve from the Western languages. Nevertheless, the use of the 
simplest particles is found already in the earliest periods of the Hebrew 
language, or, at any rate, in the earliest documents which have come 
down to us. 


e 98. Less frequently particles are formed by composition; as YD 
wherefore ? for YV"ND quid edoctus ? (ri pads ;) or quid cognitum ? ; 
"IPR (from 72 and “W) besides; MPP (from 1, ?, MVD) from 
above, above. 


More frequent is the combination of two werds into one without contraction, 


See the lexicon under °N, 


$100. Adverbs. 

On demonstrative adverbs cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 323; on interro- 
gative adverbs, ibid., i, 328; on adverbs in general, i. 492 ff. 

a 1. The negative ND not, and a few particles of place and time, as 
OW there, are of obscure origin. 

b 2. Forms of other parts of speech, which are used adverbially 
without further change, are— 

(«) Substantives with prepositions, e.g. 1822 (with might) cery; 
{a> alone (prop. in separation, Fr. a part), with suffix "123 LT alone; 
N30 from within, within; cf. also IAND (as one) together, niayp and 
myn (originally in connexion with) near to, corresponding to, like, 
&c., of. § 161 8, 

c  (b) Substantives in the accusative (the adverbial case of the Semites, 
§ 118 m), cf. rHv dpyiv, Swpedy, e.g. TNO (might) very, DBS (cessation) 
no more, OVI (the day) to-day (cf. § 1266), Wi! to-morrow, TD 
(union) together. Several of these continucd to be used, though rarely, 
as substantives, e.g. 220, plur, ODD and mi, circutt, as adverb 


' Generally derived from the pfep, Pal “Xt mohdr (=m olhar) and 
hence te be read mihdr (ef. NAMI moming); but according te P. Haupt (notes 
to Fsther, p. 159) from M8 diy, 
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circum, around ; others have quite ceased to be so used, e.g. 123 (length) 
long ago[ Aram.: only in Ec. }; tiy (repetition, duration) again or further. 

(c) Adjectives, especially in the feminine (corresponding to the d 
Indo-Germanic neuter), e.g. 123987 primum, formerly (more frequently 
AAVN7AA, also nyivinrd); 727 and N21 [both rare] maléum, much, enough; 
ninpp) wonderfully (properly mirabilibus, sc. modis), NV Jewish, 
i.e. in the Jewish language. 

(d) Verbs in the infinitive absolute, especially in H7ph'il, which e€ 
are likewise to be regarded as accusatives (§ 113 /), e.g. 1370 (prop. 

a multiplying) much [frequent], nan [rare and late] in multitude; 
DBA (mane faciendo) early; FY4 (vespere faciendo) in the evening. 

(e) Pronouns and numerals, e.g. 1 (prop. there=at this place) here, St 
mA here, hither (also of time, maay till now, cf. the late and rare {JY 
aid nay = tI TY); NOS, DAY, yr, AND once, twice, seven times, a 
hundred times ; WW for the second time. 

3. Some adverbs are formed by the addition of formative syllables 
(most frequently D) to substantives or adjectives, e.g. DION and 
DION truly (from woe truth); 03M (by favour) gratis (from {0 gratia) ; : 
Dp in vain, frustra, but also empty (from P™) empty, emptiness, 
canum), Ru 1”, parallel with the fem. ANDD full; DID by day (from Di)! ; 
with 6 in the last syllable, O83, for DYNB, in a twinkling, suddenly 
(from yne a twinkling, the 6 being probably obscured from an original 
d).2—Moreover, cf. M21AN backward, and 341) darkly attired, Mal 3™. 
In both these cases, the formative syllable an has been first attached 
to the stem, and then the feminine ending ith, which is elsewhere 
used to form advervs, has been added to it. 

The termination D__. occurs also in the formation of substantives, e.g. 


nda porch, and hence ts above adverbs may equally well be regarded as 
nouns used adverbially, so that 0 - _-, O.+., would correspond to ES} fi (8 85, 
Nos. 53, 54), ef. oxnDa (with prep.) suddenly 2 Ch 29%, According to others, 


this am is an obsolete accusativo ending, to be compared with the indeter- 
minate accusative sing. in dm in Arabic. 


1 Is this O__ an instance of the locative or temporal termination (cf. 
especially onny) mentioned in § 88c? Néildeke, ZDMG. xl. p. 721, considers 


on a secondary substantival form (used adverbially like < noctu), corre- 


sponding to the Phoenician and Aramaic D1‘, Syr. "imama; cf. on the other 


hand, Kénig, ii. 255, who follows Olshausen in maintaining that the adm is an 
adverbial termination. 
? DIDI silent (an adjective in Is 475, La 3°6; a substantive in Hb 2)°), which 


was formerly included under this head, is better taken, with Barth (Nominal- 
bildung, p. 352, Rem. 2), as a participle formed like a5, Dbiy, so that D4 
(perhaps assimilated to 1997) stands for original anit, 
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2 4. A number of forms standing in very close relation to the 
demonstrative pronoun may be regarded as primitive adverbs, since 
they arise directly from a combination of demonstrative sounds. Some 
of these have subsequently suffered great mutilation, the extent of 
which, however, can now very rarely be ascertained with certainty. 
Such are e.g. WS then, m3 here (according to Barth, Sprachwiss. 
Abhandlungen, p. 16, formed from the two demonstrative elements hin 
and na), 13, 123 thus (cf. 12%, 12S how 7), IN only, 128 truly (on all 
these adverbs, see the Lexicon), and especially the interrogative 3 
(He interrogativum), e.g. Non (Dt 3” rip) nonne ?, DI num etiam ? 
This //é interrogativum is perhaps shortened from ba, which is still 
used in Arabic, and, according to the view of a certain school of 
Masoretes, occurs also in Hebrew in Dt 32°? 


ke Then interrogative takes—(1) Hateph-Palhah generally before non-gutturals 
(even before 4), with a firm vowel, e.g. Anyn hast thou set? see the interroga. 
tive clause, § 150 ¢ (ANN Lv 10” i is an exception), 


(2) Before a consonant with Swi usually Pathah without a following Dage¥ 
Jorle, e.g. N33 Gn 2758, cf. 1817, 29°, 3015, 345'; less frequently (in about ten 


passages), Pathah with a following DageS forte, e.g. PTI num in via, Ez 2080, 
eo Gn 17'7, 1871, 37%2, Nu 1379, Jb 239; even in I, 1S 10%, 1725, 2 K 682, 

m (3) Before gutturals, not pointed with either Qames or Hateph-Qames, it takes 
Pathah, e.g. 18 shall I go?, AAS) num tu?, DM num st; ASA] Mal 135; 
also in Ju 6°! read OAS (not “8n), likewise 7 in Ju 125, Jer 819, Neh 6".— 
In WNT Nu 1672, the “Masora intends the article ; read vNT, and cf. Dt 20!9; 


in Ec 32 read abyn and niy a; the article is a correction due to doctrinal 
considerations. 


2 (4) The 7 takes pat lat before gutturals pointed with Qames or (as in Ju 9°*-) 
Hateph-Qames, e. » RON Mi 27; ‘DIND Jb 214; any Jo 1?; awn Gn 24° 


(ef. the salibeos istances in § 22¢, " 35k, § 63%). "The Atnte of this inter- 
rogative particle is always at the beginning of the clause [but see Jb 34%, 
Neh 13°’, Jer 2215, where one or more words are prefixed for emphasis]. 


O 6. Some adverbs occur also in connexion with suffixes, thus JU 
thow art there, 3rd sing. masc. Al (but see note below), 2nd plur. 
mase, DW? ; "28 Tam not, 2nd sing. ]2%, fem. 42'S, 3rd sing. 1, 
fem. nIPN, aa plur.032"8, 3rd plur. mase. 07° one Ty Tavis yet 
(7D only in "WV and “HVD), TY, INV, WHY (La gy? Gere; MTV 


' The separation of the 7 at the beginning of Dt 32°, expressly noticed by 
Qimhi (ed. Rittenb., p. 4ob) as an unique instance, is perhaps a protest 
against admitting a particle ba ; 

2 This form, which occurs in Dt 29", 1S 149%, 23%, Est 3°, is textually very 
doubtful, and cannot be supported by the equally doubtful 123 (for 123) 
Nu 23% Most probably, with Stade, Gramm. , § 370b, and P, Haupt, SBOT 
Numbers, p. §7, line 37, we should read WBA, 
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K¢th.; the oriental school [see above, p. 38, note 2] recognize only 
the reading wy), pTiy,—n3s where art thou ?, PS where is he ?, DS 
where are they? The same applies to {i (7}i}) and 739 behold / (prop. 
here, here is; see § 105 6), only in Gu 19? 837730; with suffixes, ‘227, 
once 237 (Gn 22’ with Afunah), in pause 239 behold me (here am 1), 
21 (pause FIM y 139°), 137, 1373, and ¥7137 [both very rare], 2227) (behold 
us). and an (in pause 12371), 53/1, D3); [see more fully in the Lexicon, 
p- 243]- 


The usual explanation of these suffixes (especially of the forms with Nun 
energicum) as verbal suffixes, which ascribes some power of verbal government 
even to forms originally substantival (e.g. 12W* there is, he is), is at least 


inadmissible for forms (like }%8, ‘W)Y3) which are evidently connected with 
yes y 


noun-suffixes ; even for the other forms it is questionable. Brockelmann 
suggests that the ) in connexion with these particles is a survival from 120 


corresponding to the Arab. ’énna which introduces dependent clauses. 


101. Prepositions. 
Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 494 ff. 

1. All words, which by usage serve as prepositions, were originally 
substantives, viz.: 

(a) Substantives in the accusative and in the construct state, so that 
the noun governed by them is to be considered as in the genitive, 
and in Arabic actually has the genitive ending, cf. in German slate 
dessen, kraft dessen, in Greek rovrov xépwv, in Latin huius ret causa, 
or gratia, montis instar.’ Cf. mass (hinder part *) behind, after (Afl'él 
in 12 7S Ly 14°, Dt 213, 1S 10%; AY WS 2Ch 32%); OY (side) 
close by; [2 (intermediate space *) between; 32, ya (distance *) 
behind, around ; nbn, or with Hireg compaginis ‘now (removal, want) 
except ; iv (purpose) on account of; ban (din only in Dt 1') before, over 
against; “| (separation; cf. § 119 v) from, out of; 723 (coming in 
front, that which is over against) before, over against ; “TY (progress, 
duration*) during, wntil ; “by (height, upper part*) upon, over; “DY 
(connexion ?) with; it is doubtful whether this is to be derived from 
the same stem as Ney, mryd near, beside, like; NOA (under part *) 
under, instead of. 

(b) Substantives in the construct state, but to be regarded as in the 
genitive, since they depend on prepositions (especially the inseparable), 
e.g. 195 (in the face of *) before; ‘B32, ‘DD (according to the mouth, 


1 In the examples which follow, the meaning of the noun is added in 
parentheses, and, when it is actually in use [though it is mostly in such cases 
very rare], is marked with an asterisk.—On a similar use in other languages, 
sce W. von Humboldt, Uber die Kawisprache, iii, p. 621. 

2 So also J. Hoch de Long, Die hebr. Prépos. 1Va, Lpz. 1905. 


a 


b 
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i.e. the command of *) according to; bD22 (in the concern of) on 
account of; {YD yi? (for the purpose of) on account of. 

c 2. Substantives used adverbially very frequently become preposi- 
tions in this way, e.g. D3, 322, D2, mp2, Psa, DANI (with cessation) 
without, Tiya (in the duration of) during; “12, ‘13 (according to the 
requirement of) for, according to. 


§102. Prefixed Prepositions. 


a 1. Of the words mentioned in § 101, “}2 from, out of, frequently 
occurs as a prefix (§ 99 c), with its Nin assimilated to the following 
consonant (by means of Dages forte), e. g. “YD out of a forest. 

Rem. The separate “jd (always with a following Maggeph) is usual (but not 
necessary, ef. Ju 20/4 with verse 15, Ez 438, &c.) only before the article, e.g. 
YINT}!D, and sometimes occurs before the softer consonants, e.g. IN7}D 
Jer 44%, a7jo Jo 11, 1 Ch 5'°; ef. Ex 184, Lv 1, 145°, Ju 7%, tol ato, 
Wy 1047 (2 K 2386 before 1; also before p in y 184°), and elsewhere in the later 
books (as in Aramaic) !; there is besides a poetic by-form ‘31 (cf. § 90m) and 
‘31 Is 304. Its form is most commonly +1) with a following Dages, which may, 


howev er, be omitted in letters which have Swi (ef. § 20m). With a follow- 
ing ‘ the 1) is, as a rule, contracted to ‘ID, e.g. IMD = SD or wn (but ef. 


e19 Dn 12?; praca 2 Ch 20!) ; before gutturals it becomes iD (accor ding 
to § 22 ¢),e.g. DIN, DyD ; before M the 1D occurs with the guttural virtually 
sharpened in ‘nD on the outside, and in DMD Gn 148; before 7 in ning (ef. 


§ 28 band § 63 ¢. The closed sylable here is inconsistent with the required 
virtual sharpening of the 1; probably ning is merely due to the analogy of 


nivad) ; ; similarly Is 14° before V; but in I S 2328, 2S 1816 TAN is to be read, 
according to § 228. 


C 2. There are also three other particles, the most commonly used 
prepositions and the particle of comparison, which have been reduced 
by abbreviation (§ 99 c) to a single prefixed consonant with Swi (but 
gee below, and § 103 ¢), viz.: 

2 [poet. 12] in, at, with. 

5 [ poet. 1199] towards, (belonging) to, for, Lat. ad. 

2 [poet. 123] Uke, as, according to (no doubt the remnant of a sub- 
stantive with the meaning of matter, kind, instar). 


d With regard to the pointing it is to be observed that— 


(a) The Sew mobile, with which the above prefixes are usually pronounced, 
has resulted from the weakening of a short vowel (an original 4, according 


to f)?; the short vowel is regularly retained before Sewd + before Sed simplex 


) Konig, Einleitung ins A. T., p. 393 (cf. also the almost exhaustive statistics 
in his Lehrgebiude, ii. 292 ff.), enumerates eight instances of }1) before a word 
without the article in 2 Samuel and Kings, and forty-five in Chronicles. 

2 Jerome (see Siegfried, ZAI. iv. 79) almost always represents 3 by ba. 
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in the form of an i, attenuated from d: before a Hateph the prefix takes the 
vowel of the Hateph, oe. g. spd for fruit, “INS as alion, ya beni, in affliction 
(sometimes with the sylable subsequently closed, ef, § 28 b, “and the infinitives 
with ,) § 637): before weak consonants it follows the rule given in § 24¢, e.g. 
ABM for AP When the prefixes 3, ip 2, precede DDN God, the Sturt 
and Hateph Seghél regularly coalesce in "Send, e.g, pabsa, &e., for N35 8 
with suffixes YOON, &e. (once also in the sing. imdb Hb 111); also re 
siond to say, for ‘sey, see § 23 d. 


(b) When the pr Bice precede the article, the 7 is almost always dropped, e 


and they take its vowel. See further in § 35 n. 

(c) Immediately before the tone-sylable, i.e. before monosyllables and dis- of 
syllables with the tone on the penultima (in the fore-tone), they take Qames 
(undoubtedly a lengthening of an original a, cf. § 26 e, § 28 a), but only in 
the following cases : 


(aa) b before infinitives of the above-mentioned forms, as nnd to give, yb 
to judge, * y to plunder, sp) to shear, wd to keep a festival, ns to bring forth, 
n390 to go, nad to take, except when the infinitive (as a nomen regens) is closely 
connected with another word (especially its subject, § 115 e), and consequently, 
as being in a sort of constr. state, loses the principal tone, e.g. NN¥) Ex 1g}, 
navi Gn 168, and so always nn nab Nu 137), &c. (in such cases as atrnnb 
Ex pal the @ is protected by the secondary tone; before infinitives of verbs 
VY, the Di is retained even in close connexion ; ef, Ez 21°05, 223) ; 

(bb) before many pronominal forms, e.g. 13 (so also in 1S 2119; not ND), & 
md, ny, nxt (in elose connexion, however, nNID Gn 2%; nN Gn 45%) 3 : 


bisa as these ; and especially D23, D2, DPD (DPD) and DB, nab, pn (072), 
see § 103 €; 

(ec) > before monosyllables or fore-toned nouns in such combinations as h 
mpd MB mouth to mouth, 2 K 107), pwd p }’a between waters and waters, Gn 1° ; 


m8) for a trouble, Is114, but always before the principal panse. The instructive 
example in Dt 178 also shows that the punctuation bi is only possible with at 
least the lesser pause after it; in Is 2815 the > is twice repeated, even 


before the small and smallest disjunctives ; : 
(dd) in certain standing expressions, which have become stereotyped pee 2 


as adverbs, e.g. syd to eternity, a in multitude, nova? in security, ny 
e‘ernity, but ony? ny3 to all eternity, Is 342% Cf. also vind Sor the det: 
Ly 1978, Nu 57, g!? 

(d) With the interrogative mp they are pointed as in 192; in pause and kh 
before 8 as in M22 by what? (before a following relative clause, as in Ee 373, 
mp2 ; ef. Delitzsch, Jesaia, 4th ed., on Is 2”); MDB how much? but also M2 


1K 2218, in close connexion, and at a greater distance from the pause. The 
S€ghdl in these forms arises fom a modification of the original é, while the 
1D is sharpened in order to maintain the original @ of the prefixes. 


When (prop, la) is united to 1D, it takes, according to § 49 4,9, the form l 
mad (Ib 7 20 m5, 18 18 ns, all Afil'él, and hence the @ in the tone is 
lengthened to a) for what? why? Before the gutturals &, 1, Y, md is used 
for euphonie reasons (exceptions 1S 28", 2S 145, Jer 15%, before A m; 258 2%, 
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y 49%, before &) ; mad, however, remains before M. Before letters which are 
not gutturals, mrad is found in y 42)°, 43? (immediately after a tone-syllable). 

lL Rem. The divine name nim, which has not its original vowels (mi) 
but those of Pas (see § 17 ¢), ‘except that the § has simple not compound Swi, 
takes the prefixes also, after the manner of SN, thus mm nim, mina, 
mM (since they are to be read 258), yd, 782 TN); for tie N ‘of 
aN, as of DN, DDN, &e. (see elow: quiesces after ae preaxes 2, 3, by 1, 
but is audible iiee -) (for 12), v (no instance in the O. T.), and 4 ain pst 
Dt 1037, y 1363, the article, not 4 interrog., is intended; the only Scariple 
with 7 interrog., Jer 819, is to be pointed min, i.e. 7787, not nian). 
Hence the rule, X'¥id mw Moses brought out (i.@.10, UL 4 make ‘the N audible), 
D359 353) and Caleb brought in Ge. 1, 3, Py 3 allow it to quiesce).!—As 
regards the other plural forms ef sina, elision of the X% always takes place 
after<2 J. 5 except in the form TR, thus yan, PHN, &e.; but 
yd, ke. ansayd, &e., DPIND, 


§ 103. Prepositions with Pronominal Suffices and in the 
Plural Form. 


@ 1, Asall prepositions were originally nouns (§ ror) in the accusative, 
they may be united with the noun-suffixes ($ 91 0-1), e.g. DYN (prop. 
at my side) by me, ‘AX (in my proximity) with me, DADA (in their place) 
instead of them, like the Latin mea causa, for my sake. 


h Rem. 1. The preposition MN (usually “NX) near, with, is distinguished 
from NN (see below, and § 117 a, note 4), the sign ef the definite accusative 
(§ 117), in its connexion with suffixes, by a difference of pointing, the 
former making ‘AN, AN, in pause JAN, 2nd fem. FAN (Is 547° YAN), IAN, 
AAR , DAR, Done, Day {also in the later books, especially in Kings, ana 
always in Jer. and Ezek., incorrectly *MiN with me ; AMIN from thee, 1 K 20%; 
ink from him, 1 K 227; DNS with them), while the latter retains its 6 (obscured 
from a) before the light suffixes, but before grave suffixes is pointed with 
Seghél. This S*ghol is to be explained, with Praetorius, ZDMG, lv. 369 f., as the 
modification of an d which again was shertened frem original @ (in ‘aithi, *athd, 
&c.) in a closed syllable (dth-hem, &.). The same shortening and modification 
of the original @ takes place before words in clese connexien, hence $b- ns, 
&e. When not in close cennexion, the teneless DS becomes tene-long nN, 
e.g. pen MX Gn i'. Hence the follewing forms arise :— 


Sine: _ Plur. 
I. SN me. NK us 
e Mk, aad qnk pons you, 
ae eee Ce aan 
m. NN him. onx, onde Anns) 
3 . ANS her. JANN, rarely ins j them, 


1 Another vox memor. is DDy2 ja°p3 all is hidden in him. 


| 


ST 
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Less common are the plene forms ‘Di, amie (Nu 2238 Asn’ before 7), JOIN 
(Ex 29°5 mAs), inis | ANN, WAIN, Onix, Moreover, for D3N& we find 
Danis Jos 2335; for pnik, five ites DANS (Gn 32', Ex 1820, ‘&e. ), and in 
Ez 234 DANIN ; for JANN (Gn 198, &e. [13 times]), jn (only found in Ez 165; 
Ex 35% TINK ; ; Ez 347! mn), and JAMIN Ez 2347.—No instance of the 2nd 


fem. plur. PAN occurs in the 0.T.; ; in Cant 27, &e., DONS is used instead. 
a. The preposition “Dy with (with suffixes on the model of stems Vy SD c 


yey [1 8 126 NIY]), 3 in pause [DY ; and fem. FEY ; Wy, MY) is united with 
the suffixes 3), D9, and Dijby a (pretonic) Qames, which causes the sharpening 
of the Mém to ba distinctly audible: WEY, DY, pny (so in Nu 2212, 


Dt 29"6, both in principal pause, and often in very late passages, otherwise 
Dy is generally used). In the first person, besides “DY, we also find Ty 


(probably from original 3); ef. Arab. ‘inda, beside, with). 

3. It is but seldom that prepositions occur with verbal suffixes, as SANA d 
2S 22974043 (for which y 18°74048 ‘ANM), MANA Gn 2%! and ‘yaya y1 30"! 
(here probably for the sake of the rhyme with EW), , 


2. When pronominal suffixes are added to the prefixes (§ 102), there € 
appears occasionally, especially in the case of the shorter suffixes, 
an endeavour to lengthen the preposition, so as to give it more strength 
and body. Hence to 3 is appended the syllable i (see below, 4), 
and 3 and 5 take at least a full vowel, 2 and » (§ 102 d, f).—The 
following deviations from the analogy of the noun with suffixes are 
to be noticed (a) in the pausal forms 73, 75, JOS, JAS, Fy (not 
bekha, &c.); (b) in the similar forms with the suffix of the 2nd sing. 
fem. (not békh, &c.) and in 123, 3), WEY, &e. (not bend, &c.). 


(a) D with Pronominal Suffixes. I 
Sing. Plur. 
Ti % to me. to us. 


m. 7 (72), in pause 3) 
2. es 1D. ~ "bo o thee. aie ns} you. 


Ww te ae Dap, mab , poet. nd 
3: (53 fives)? to them. 
f.79 to her. yd aad 


1 Fini and bini (in me), in vulgar Arabie for fyya and bi, are compared by 
Socin. Brockelmann, ZA. xiv. 347, note 1, suggests that Ann, Aannn, 


9793 are later formations on the model of Praia) when its origin "from the 
reduplication of the preposition had become obscured, but see below, mm. 
7 12 does not occur in the 0. T., by a mere accident, no doubt; Ez 13'% 
mad, 
(For notes 3 and 4 see next page. } 
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2 takes suffixes in the same manner: “3,2 (Ex 7°, 25 22%, yrqr® 
nD, as in Gu 27%, 28 18%, Is 3° M2) [for and fem. 9 the Kethibh 3b 
occurs in 2 K 4°, Ct 2", cf. § gre), in, &c.; except that for the 3rd 
plur., besides D972 (especially in the later books) and man2 (only in 
Ex 307,36", diba'*: map only in Jer 14"), the form D3 is also used; 
and for the feminine, besides 733 (three times), 172 is found fifteen 
times, and }]2 only in 1S 317, Is 38", Ez 42%.—According to the 
Masora, ND is found fifteen times for } (as conversely in 1 8 27°, 20? 
1D for Nd), e.g. Ex 218, 1 § 23, Is 9%, ¥ 100° (and, as has been con- 
jectured, also Jb 41°); cf. Delitasch on p 100°—In Nu 32”, Ze 5", 
Ru 2", the Masora requires AD instead of ap (in all three places before 
a following tone-syllable; cf. § 23%, and the analogous cases of the 
loss of Afappiq in § 58 g, § gt). 


(b) 2 with Pronominal Suffixes. 


Sing. Plur. 
I. ‘1035 as I. vida as we. 
{m. JD° O53, O33, rarely D203 
ae: ee jas thou. a ; i : as Ye. 
m. WDD as he. pnp, [D02, BaD], ons 
4 tnt i oe. nt *  * has they. 
FTE as she [03], MP 


8 The question whether 0d can also stand for the sing. $5, which Rédiger 


and recently W. Diehl (Das Pronomen pers. suffi... des Hebr., p. 20 f.) and 
P. Haupt (SBOT. on Pr 23°°, a contraction of la-humi) have altogether denied, 
must be answered in the affirmative unless we conclude with Diehl and 
Haupt that all the instances concerned are due to corruptions of the text. 
It is true that in such places as Gn 97627, Dt 337, Is 305, y 73! (all in or 
immediately before the principal pause ; in Dt 33? with Zageph qa/on at least) 
ap) can be better explained as plural (in reference to collective nouns); and 
in Is 53° for 195 y5 we should read with the LXX myad ya). On the other 
hand, in Is 4435 its explanation as plural would be extremely forced. Even 
then there would remain—presuming the traditional text to be eorrect— 
10938 ¥ 117 and {p°BD Jb 27%, as well as Sy, three times, Jb 20°5, 27% 
(beside yoy), and especially Jb 227. In all these places the most extreme 
exegetical artifices can only be avoided by simply admitting a singular suffix 
(=738) YS; Woy).—On the question of the antiquity of the suffixes in {19 
see § gr l. 

4 The form rae in Ru 13 is Aramaic (= therefore). 

° The use of %) here for °__ (ef. above, d) might be due to euphonic 
reasons. 3193 (defectively) only in the Pentateuch, 193 Ex 15%, 


phe! 
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(c) “J with Pronominal Suffixes. 


Sing. Plur. 


1. ‘359, poet. "22[4 times], in pause 39 from us. 
also ‘3D [6 times] from me. 


m. JOD, in pause 319) Dz 
2 = j from thee. 1319 | Jrom you. 
ae 11D , Jb 4” in pause a2, [sna Dn, nay [twice]. fi 
; rom 
3. or 3139; see below | Foie him. Jb 11” DID ae 
< Kl tent. 
fii nian from her. pat), NaN [7 times | 


The syllable {10 (in Arabic mé 1) = Heb. 71D what) in 313 (probably from A’ 
‘28 m3, prop. according to what I, for as I) is, in poetry, ‘appended to the 


three simple prefixes 3,9, D even without suffixes, so that Wa, 193, ind 


appear as independent ae equivalent in meaning to a, 3, 4. Pootry i is 
here distinguished from prose by the use of longer forms ; in the case of j1D, 


on the other hand, it prefers the shorter, which resemble the Syriac and 
Arabic. 


The form O73, enclosed in brackets above, occurs only in 2 K 17! (in l 
pause), mead only in Jer 36° (in pause); [1D (Baer following Qimhi [713) only 
in Ez18'4, Cf. Frensdorff, Massora Magna, p. 234 ff—For D353 as ye, Qimhi 
requires DD3 (invariably or only in Jb 164?) ; in Jos 115, Ju 82, Ezr 4? Baer 
gives O32. 

With regard to }t12 with suffixes, 310 from me is usually explained as arising, 7)2 
by a reduplication of }1, from an original 31931), just as BID from him, from 
\N-210), identical in form with wD 1 from us, from }}-319313, while TIBI from 
her, goes back to N30319. Far simpler, however, is Mayer Lambert’s explanation 
(REJ, xxiii. 302 ff.), that 31500, &c., have arisen from "339, &c., and that the 
forms of the suffixes are to be explained on the analogy of ‘SR, WHY, MANA : 
§ 100 0.—The bracketed form wm, for which Baer, following Qinla and 
others, writes 37319, oceurs only in y 68%, and is there regarded by Delitzsch, 
Hupfeld, and others (following Simonis) as a substantive (1) = portion) The 
expression NIT} (for 3D ?) Is 1827 is very strange. M919 occurs only in 
Jer 102, Ee 12)? (Jb 1170 Da32) ; ji) (so Baer and Ginsburg, following the 


best authorities, instead of the ordinary reading [M}) only in Ez 1647-52, 


1 The Babylonian Masora writes 90 (to distinguish it from tlic 3rd sing.), 
which is justly blamed by Ibn Ezra. 
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n 8. Several prepositions, especially those which express relations of 
space and time, are (like the German wegen) properly plural nouns 
(for the reason, see § 124 a), and are, therefore, joined with the pro- 
nominal suffixes in the form of the plural construct state, just like other 
plural nouns (§ 91g). On the other hand, the apparent connexion of 
“2S, “TY, “2Y with plural suffixes is Sasi from the ground-forms 
of those prepositions (from stems n>) DN (* dN), “WY, oy (contracted to 
ON, ON, &c.).! 


o Without suffixes these prepositions are— 


“NS, more frequently “INN (prop. fue ae behind, ve 

“DN ,” poet. [4 times in Job] also * 
according to. 

12 (interval) between; the suffixes indicating the singular are added 
to the singular /'3, thus 22, 23, &c. (Gn 16° JP2, the second Yédh 
is, however, marked with a Saacit as critically doubtful ; %2°3, which 
occurs three times, is only the Masoretic Q*ré for 13°2, which is found 
e.g. in Gn 30%), On the other hand, the suffixes indicating a plural 
are attached to the plural forms ‘2°32 or Ni23, 


23D (circuit) around, as a preposition, always has the plural form, 
sometimes masc. 220, &c. [10 times], but much more frequently in 
the fem. M3°2D (surroundings). In Ez 43” AMX 32D is a corruption 
of ADD ; {in 1 K 6® N¥ 3°30 also is so contrary to usage, that it 
must be due to some textual error]. 


“TY (continuation, duration, from TY) as far as, unto, poet. “IY [12 
times |. In Jb 327 03°, with the @ retained in the secondary tone, 
is abnormal, Also in 2 K g® for DUTY read OY. 

~by upon, over (cf. the rare subst. by height [see Lexicon], from my 
to ascend), poet. y [4o times, and 2 Q*ré}. 

nna under (prop. what is beneath), On WANA, &c.; cf. above, d. 


1 The reference of these forms to original plurals has been again expressly 
supported by De Lagarde, Symmicta, ii. 101 ff. ; Nachrichten der G. g. G., 1881, 
n. 376, cf. Mittheilungen, 1884, p. 63; also GGA, 1884, p. 280 f. According 
to Barth, ZDMG, xlii. p. 348 ff, and Nominalbildung, p. 375 ff. pana, ke., 


was only formed on the analogy of 4° by, &e., and 7S, &e. be only on the 


analogy of sp, &c., since the real plural Ronis ought to be 7aNA, pany, 
&c.; ef., however, Kinig, Lehrgebiude, ii. 305 f. 
2 On the use of this particle see § 119 g. 
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With Suffixes. 
| Sing. “ION ‘20 “nidaD ‘ANA by w byp 


(after me) (between me) (around me) (beneath me) (tome) (unto me) (on me) 
Sm TS we rhe Pe OP TROY 
& TPRO 
Sf Wins ; pabs be) WON poy 
& PPD 
Sim. VIN iva NITRO 2) 
& Y220 
Sf TINS TNT ros 
& TPH 
Plur, wins eR Tea STARA | DN WY 
& ini! 
Plm. DIDS FPR OPNPID «ANPP IW | 
Plm. DY oPPa OPM PAW PN [MW] py 
& DNA & BNI usually OND & DDN [7] 
[? 3038] 
Pl f. IPN POND NTN rey 
& TDS 


§ 104. Conjwnetions. 


| 1. The conjunctions serve to connect sentences, and to express their @ 
relations one to another. They may be either— 
(a) Original pronouns, e.g. the demonstrative *D that, because, for. 
(6) Original substantives, which afterwards were reduced to the 
rank of pronouns, adverbs, or conjunctions ; so perhaps TWN (see § 36), 
which is sometimes used to express the general idea of relation, 
sometimes as a relative pronoun (properly a demonstrative), but in 
many cases stands simply for “D; also “by (nothing), that not; “|B that 
not (the Greek pj of prohibition), &c. To these may be added the 
adverbial combination of substantives with prepositions, e.g. p62 
tp le ea ee ee 
| 


1 As Mayer Lambert observes, usage (cf. esp. Gn 26) distinguishes between 
the two forms: \)*N\)"3 means between us and you, Whereas \I‘D (Jos 22%-2%7.28 
before 05°3°D)) means between us on the one side. 

2 The poetical form ire only in ¥ 2°; IODY, on which see note 3 on J, 
12 times [viz. Dt 32%, y 5?2, 5516, 649, Jb 616, 20%, 2127,222, 2793, 29%, 3075), 
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(in the not yet) earlier, before, for which ni is also used. On the 
combination of two particles to express complex ideas (e.g. “D7*S 
added to this, that=much more), see the Syntax, § 163 f. 

(c) Prepositions, which with the addition of the conjunction WE 

rv “Dd together form one single conjunction, e.g. WS 1” because, prop. 
on account of the fact that; WYX WO8, and more frequently TS “INN, 
after that; VYS2 according as (with 3) ; a) apy and WS apy im conse- 
quence of the fact that, for the reason that, because. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the conjunction in such cases is omitted, and the preposition 
itself used as a conjunction, e.g. “by (for “yixnby) although, Jb 16". 


So, at any rate, according to our linguistic principles. It would, however, 
be more correct to say, that instead of the intermediary “WN the whole of the 


succeeding sentence is regarded as one substantival idea, under the immediate 
government of the preposition. In the same way, all prepositions governing 
the gerund in English may be paraphrased by conjunctions with the finite 
verb, see §§ 114 and 115, passim. 


2. Besides those already mentioned, there are certain other small 
words now used as conjunctions, of which the derivation or original 
meaning is altogether obscure, thus i or, “DX zf (also or before the 
second member of a double question), 4% also, } and, and others. 


Rem. The pointing of the } (originally }, as still before Hateph Pathak 
and—with a fellowing Dage¥ forte—in waw consecutive of the imperfect; cf. 
§ 49 /) isin many respects analogous to that of the prefixes 3,3, p (§ 102 d-i), 
but as being a weak consonant, the waw copulative has some ‘ further pecu- 
liarities : 

(a) Usually it takes simple S¢wd (3). 

(b) Before words which begin with a guttural having a compound S¢wd, 
it takes the vowel with which the Sud is compounded (acvording to § 28 b), 
e.g. Dn and be thou wise, Dy and servants, mys and strength, 2a and eat 


thou, ‘rn and sickness. On pnbyy, TPN, &e., see § 102 d; on 81, &e., 
see § 102 m; on such eases as ayy) Jb 4? ef. § 28 b. 

(c) Before words with simple $¢wé under the first consonant ie xcept in the 
cases under f/), the Waw becomes the vowel & (ef. § 26 a), e.g, pops and to all, 
so also (except in the case under g) before the cognate labials 2, D, 5, hence 
oD. On the cases in which simple $¢wd has become a ffateph after 3 copulative 
(e. g. ANN Gn 2!2), ef. § 10 g. 

(a) With a following ‘the } coalesces to form %) according to § 24 b, as 0") 
and let him be. On the peculiar punctuation of the waw copulative before forms 
with initial S¢wé from MBN to be and YM to live (e.g one Jos 84, ANY, Gn 207), 
cf. § 634. 

(e) Immediately Lefore the tone-syllable it frequently takes Qames, like 
Ee 5 (see § 102 /), but in mest cases only at the end of a sentence or clause 


(but ef. also N23) 2K 225%), eg, nry Ex 21!? (on the other hand, in verse 20 


Np ge TN 
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ro} is in closer logical connexion with what follows) ; 2K 44 py WN, sa) 


and $901); Ru 3 MDD); ¥ 10} VAY; 1S of PRY; 2 S 13% NDy; Ez ne my; of. 


also (with Tiphha) Gn "3338, 28 1522, The very frequent connexion of nouns 
expressing kindred ideas, by means of }, is due simply to considerations of 
rhythm, for even in such cases the Waw must immediately precede the tone- 
syllable, which must be marked by a disjunctive accent, e. g. 373) Ini Gn 12, 


nosy Dis Gn 82 (see also the previous examples) ; Gn 1314 (thrice) ; ; Ex 25 

ADD) INt; ¥.967 WH) TaD; ¥ 767 DIDI ID; Gn 738 np} OMyOA Md; x K 212° 
abn) pnbe ; md) ND thus and thus; Est 1° NYU at the end of the verse, 
but in y 875 wey WIN in spite of the D*si with “the second Ut", because it is 
closely connected with the following predicate. Also with three words 
ne} nna 4nB Is24!7, On the other hand, the rapid pronunciation | occurs 
before a conjunctive accent (and, when farther removed from the principal 
pause, even with the smaller disjunctives, in spite of a following tone-syllable), 
e.g. TI) jN¥ Gn 32°; ef. Gn 31%, Lv 7%, Dt 27!, and among the examples 
given above, Gn 7% andy 76’. (Exceptions : MD7P) Gn 1374, where evidently 
the } is intended to ensure the slow and solemn recitation of the promise, 
but also 1) Jos 15°, WAY 197, JOAN 19%, all immediately before the pause.) 
For the same hythitiical reason } (not }) is used regularly with certain 
monosyllables which, by their nature, lean more closely upon the following 


word, thus 7), MN}, 82, Nd) (to be distinguished from N? if not, with Zagerh 
gadol, 2K 517), and others, 


§ 105. Interjections. 


1, Among the interjections some (as in all languages) are simply @ 
natural sounds, or, as it were, vocal gestures, called forth involuntarily 
by certain impressions or sensations, e. g. MTX (Ez 307 a); AX ah/ HNN 
aha! (cf. this TX also in day and aS utinam !), N5N Hx. 327) &¢; 
(Gn 50" N3N) ahi (from FX and &3), otherwise written MBN 2 K 20%, 
Jn 14, y 1164; also DD (in pause D7, even in the plural DA hold your 
peace! Neh 8") hush! “1 (Am 5% i74N) ha! woe/ “8, TAR (y 120°), 
‘8 (in aN Foul: O78 10") woe / 

2. Others, however, originally expressed independent ideas, and b 
become interjections only by rapid pronunciation and by usage, e.g 
HY (8) or NBN behold ! (prop. here); O87 behold ! (prop. imperative) ; 
an, plur. %35 (prop. give, imperative of 2°; as to the tone, cf. § 690), 
come, the Latin age, agite! nad (also 7), 32) (prop. go, imperative 


of 27) with the same meaning’; os far beit/ (prop. ad profanum/) 


1 ANT (Dt 1), na and np are also used in connexion with the feminine 


and the plural, which proves that they have become quite stereotyped as 
interjections. 
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‘2 (see the Lexicon) J beseech, hear me/ ®) pray /’ used to emphasize 
a demand, warning, or entreaty, and always placed after the expres- 
sion to which it belongs.” 


1 N2 serves to express the most various shades of expression, which are 
discussed in the various parts of the syntax. It is used especially (a) after 
the imperative, either in commands or entreaty, see § r10d; (6) with the 
imperfect, either in the cohortative (§ 108 6) or jussive (§ 109 b); (c) once with 
perfect, Gn 404; (d) after various particles: N}773i1 behold now; particularly 
after the conjunctions bx and BN: NI-DN ne quaeso and NON if now, eimep, 
cinote, if, in a deprecatory sense, expressive of politeness or modesty. In 
Nu 1218 Xj stands after a noun; but we ought certainly to read NON. — 
In polite language this particle is used constantly in all these ways, Gn 1§*-4, 
197819, and 5017, 

2 Against the usual view which regards N} as a hortatory particle (= up! 


come! analogous to the original imperatives naa and m2? and the Ethiopic 


nda, properly hither, also come!), P. Haupt, in the Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars, xiii, no. 114, p. Tog, justly observes that we should then expect the 
particle to be prefixed to the imperative, &c. He proposes to describe NJ as an 


emphatic particle. Haupt’s suggested identification of this 8} with the 


Assyrian, Arabic, and Ethiopic particle ma@ (which is also an enclitic of 
emphasis), and ultimately with the interrogative md, we shall not dis- 
cuss here. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE PARTS OF SPEECH 


I. Syntax of the Verb. 


A. Use or tHe Tenses and Moops.? 


$106. Use of the Perfect. 


The perfect serves to express actions, events, or states, which the 
speaker wishes to represent from the point of view of completion, 
whether they belong to a determinate past time, or extend into the 
present, or. while still future, are pictured as in their completed state. 

The definition formerly given here (‘ the perfect serves to express completed 
actions’) applies, strictly speaking, only to some of the varieties of the perfect 


discussed under b-p: hence the above modification based on the arguments 
of Knudtzon (for the title sce note 2, and cf. further § 107 a). 


More particularly the uses of the perfect may be distinguished as 
follows :— 
1. To represent actions, events, or states, which, after a shorter 


1 Recent works on Hebrew syntax are: A. B. Davidson, Introductory Heb. 
Gram., vol. ii, Heb. Syntax, Edinburgh, 1894; Ed. Konig. Hist.-compar, Syntaa 
der hebr, Sprache, Lpz. 1897 (see above, § 3f). Important contributions to 
Hebrew syntax are also contained in H. Reckendorf’s work Die syntakt. 
Verhdltnisse des Arab., 2 pts., Leiden, 1895, 1898, of which we have already made 
use in § 97a. Cf. also the same author's very instructive discussions Ucber 
syntakt, Forschung, Munich, 1899. 

2 Cf. the sketch of the tenses and moods used in Hebrew in § 40; and on 


(Leiden, 1893). Cf. also Knudtzon’s articles, ‘Zur assyrischen und allgemein 
semitischen Grammatik’ in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, especially vi. 422 ff. 
and vii. 33 ff. 


a 
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or longer duration, were terminated in the past, and hence are finally 
concluded, viz.: 

(a) Corresponding to the perfect proper in Latin and the English 
perfect definite, in assertions, negations, confirmations, interrogations, 
&e., eg. Gn 18 then Sarah denied, saying, I laughed not (x? 
‘APHAY) weeeees and he said, Nay, but thou didst laugh (ARMY); Gn 3" 
JD W3  who told thee....9? Cf. 327, Also pointing to some 
undefined time in the past, e.g. Is 66° NNID YOW"D who hath (ever yet) 
heard such a thing ? 

Cc Rem. In opposition to this express use of the perfect to emphasize the 


completion of an event, the imperfect is not infrequently used to emphasize 
that which is still future, e.g. Jos 1° as I was (NN) with Moses, so will I be 


(ANI) with thee; Jos 117, Ex 1014, Dt 3277, 1 K 288, Is 464, Jo 22, Ee 1% 


d (b) As a simple tempus historicum (corresponding to the Greek 
aorist) in narrating past events, e.g. Gn 4* and Abel, he also brought 
(N20), &c.; Gn 7” the waters did prevail (4723), &e.; Jb1' there was 
a man (7 WR) in the land of Ux, &c.; even in relating repeated 
actions, 1 5 18. 

e Rem. As the abovo examples indicate, the perfect of narration occurs 
especially at the head of an entire narrative (Jb 11; cf. Dn 2) oran indepen- 
dent sentence (e.g. Gn 71118), but in co-ordinate sentences, as a rule, only 
when the verb is separated from the copulative y by one or more words (ef. 
above Gn 4‘ and 71%). In other cases, the narrative is continued in the 
imperfect consecutive, according to § 111a. The direct connexion of the 
narrative perfect with } copulative (not to be confounded with the perfect 
consecutive proper, § 112) agrees rather with Aramaic syntax (cf. Kautzsch, 


Gramm, des Biblisch-Aram., § 71, 1b). On the examples (which are in many 
respects doubtful) in the earlier texts, see § 112 pp-uu. 


id. (c) To represent actions, &c., which were already completed in the 
"past, at the time when other actions or conditions took place (plu- 
perfect),’ e.g. 1 5 28° now Samuel was (long since) dead?... and Saul 
had put away (WD) those that had familiar spirits... out of the land. 
Both these statements, being as it were in parentheses, merely assign 
a reason for the narrative beginning at verse 6. Cf. 1S 9), 257, 
25 18".—Gn 20" ( for the Lord had fast closed up, &c.); 27°, 31, 
Dt 2'°; and in a negative statement, Gu 2° for the Lord God had not 
(up to that time) caused it to rain, &c. This is especially frequent, 
from the nature of the case, in relative, causal, and temporal clauses, 
when the main clause contains a tense referring to the past, e.g. Gn 2° 
and he rested... from all his work which he had made (YY); Gn 7°, 


1 Cf. P. Haupt in the Notes on Esther, g?. 


2 Incorrectly, e.g. in the Vulgate, Samuel autem moituus est... et Saul abstulit 
magos, &C. 
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19”, &c.; 29" now when Jacob had seen Rachel (AX1 WN)... , Jacob 
went near, &c.; so also in clauses which express the completion or 
incompleteness of one action, &c., on the occurrence of another, as in 
Gn 24", 27°, &c.; cf. § 164 6, with the note, and c. 

2. To represent actions, events, or states, which, although completed & 
in the past, nevertheless extend their influence into the present (in 
English generally rendered by the present): 

(a) Expressing facts which were accomplished long before, or con- 
ditions and attributes which were acquired long before, but of which 
the effects still remain in the present (present perfect), e.g. y ro"! 
VIB THON he hath hidden his face (and still keeps it hidden); w 143° 
‘AbAB T have spread forth my hands (and still keep them spread forth). 
This applies particularly to a large number of perfects (almost ex- 
clusively of intransitive! verbs, denoting affections or states of the 
mind) which in English can be rendered only by the present, or, in 
the case mentioned above under f, by the anpefects Thus, “AYT 
I know (prop. f have perceived, have experienced) Jb 9g’, 10%, ‘Ayh xb 
I know not Gn 4°, &c.; on the other hand, e.g. in Gn ox Nu a257 
the context requires J knew not; W131 we remember Nu 11°; M281) she 
refuseth Jb 6°; yoy it exulteth ; AnD i rejoice 1S 21; PB ii requireth 
Is 12; MP IT wait Gn 49%, w 130° (parallel) with ‘mpnin) ; ‘AySN 
af delight y 40° (mostly negative, Is 1", &e.); ION I love Gn 273; 
may 7 hate Wy 31; ‘ADR I despise Am 5"; ‘payn oe abhor me 
Jb 30%; ‘ANA I trust Py 25°; “IN On T put my trust p 31°; “HRI [am 
righteous Ib S4ec ‘APB I have decided to requite 18 - 2 We may 
further include a number of verbs which eae bodily characteristics 
or states, such as now thou art great wy 104"; ‘AIO? Lam little Gn 32"; 
Ws they are high Is 55°; PMN they stand aloof Jb 30"; 15 they are 
goodly Nu 24°; VS) they are beautiful Is 527; mI I am old Gn 18"; 
‘AY? J am weary y 6; “AYIY I am full Is 1, &e. 


Rem. To the same category probably belong also the perfects after NITY fp 
Ex 103 how long hast thou already been refusing (and refusest still. ..? which 
really amounts to how long wilt thou refuse ?), y 80°, Pr 17? (co-ordinate with the 


imperf.), and after MNT Ex 1678, Hb 12, 


(b) In direct narration to express actions which, although really 2 
only in process of accomplishment, are nevertheless meant to be repre- 


1 With regard to the great but very natural preponderance of intransitive 
verbs (expressing an existing state), ef. the lists in Knudtzon (see abovo, 
p- 309: note 2), pp. 117 and 122 in the Danish text. 

2 Cf. novi, odi, memini; olda, pépvnpa, €orxa, dé5opxa, kéxpaya; in the New 
Testament, Ama, RyannKa, 
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sented as already accomplished in the conception of the speaker, e.g. 
now LT lift up (my hand in ratifying an oath) Gn 14”; ‘myayy I swear 
Jer 22°; maya I testify Dt 8"; ‘AYy I counsel 2817" (but in a 
different context in ver. 15, J heave counselled) ; ‘AIX (prop. I say) 
I decide (I consider as hereby settled) 28 19”; L dalare Jb 9”, 32". 

hk (c) To express facts which have formerly taken place, and are still 
of constant recurrence, and hence are matters of common experience 
(the Greek gnomic aorist), e.g. y 9"' for thou, Lord, hast not forsaken 
(F2IY-N?) them that seek thee. Cf. ver. 13, also y 10%, 119 and Gn 49” 
(D9). 


Z Rem. In almost all the cases discussed in No. 2 (included under the English 
present) the imperfect can be used instead of the perfect, wherever the action 
or state in question is regarded, not as already completed, but as still con- 


tinuing or just taking place (see § 07a). Thus, ‘pS xd Iam not able y 408 


and Soe x5 Gn 31° have practically the same meaning. Hence also it very 


frequently happens that the imperfect corresponds to such perfects in poetic 
or prophetic parallelism, e.g. Is 53%, y 21%, Pr 1%, Jb 317. 


m 8. To express future actions, when the speaker intends by an 
express assurance to represent them as finished, or as equivalent to 
accomplished facts : 

(a) In contracts or other express stipulations (again corresponding 
to the English present, and therefore closely related to the instances 
noted under 2), e. g Gn 23! the field I give ("AN3) thee; cf. ver. 13 and 
48”, 2S 14, 24%, Jer 4o'; in a threat, 1 S 2’, 285% (unless, with 
Wellhausen, J2*0" is to be read).—Especially in promises made by God, 
Gi Tors ty ou 1. 

nm  (b) To express facts which are undoubtedly imminent, and, therefore, 
in the imagination of the speaker, already accomplished (perfectum 
confidentiae), e.g. Nu 17” 748 ube TAN sya 1) behold, we perish, we 
are undone, we are all undone, Gn 30%, Is 6° (MOTD I am undone"), 
Pr 4%. Even in interrogative sentences, Gn 18", Nu 17%, 23", Ju g*", 
Ze 4" (1), Pr 22™.? This use of the perfect occurs most frequently in 
prophetic language (perfectum propheticum). The prophet so trans- 


1 Cf. the similar use of dAwAa (&épOopas, Il, 15. 128) and perii! On the 
kindred use of the perfect in conditional sentences, cf. below, p. 

2 In Gn 4o!4 a perf. confidentiae (after DN °D; but cf. § 163 d) appears to be 
used in the expression of an earnest desire that something may happen (but 
have mein thy remembrance, &c.). Neither this passage, however, nor the use of 
the perfect in Arabic to express a wish or imprecation, justifies us in assuming 
the existence of a precative perfect in Hebrew. In Jb 2118, 221%, also, translate 
the counsel of the wicked is far from me. Cf. Driver, Tenses§, p. 25 f. In Is 439 
either YAP) is imperative (see § 510) or we must read 2p", corresponding to 
IBDN) which follows. 


a 
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ports himself in imagination into the future that he describes the future 
event as if it had been already seen or heard by him, e.g. Is 5% there- 
fore my people are gone into captivity (793) ; g'™, 10%, 11° (after *2, as 
frequently elsewhere); 19’, Jb5%, 2Ch20%. Not infrequently the 
imperfect interchanges with such perfects either in the parallel member 
or further on in the narrative. 

(c) To express actions or facts, which are meant to be indicated as 0 
existing in the future in a completed state ( futuruwm exactum), e.g. 
Is 4* 7'01 BN when he has washed away=when he shall have washed 
away (au imperfect follows in the co-ordinate sentence; cf. the con- 
ditional sentences in § 107 x); Is 6" (after DN WS JY, as in Gn 28%, 
Nu 32”; also2$ 17" after WS JY, Gn 24” after ON TY and elsewhere 
frequently after temporal conjunctions) ; Mi 5° (73D") ; Gn 43% (28. 
now ‘pay WD and I—if I am bereaved (orbus fuero), I am 
bereaved, an expression of despairing resignation. Cf. Pr 23", Est 41% 

4. To express actions and facts, whose accomplishment in the past p 
is to be represented, not as actual, but only as possible (generally 
corresponding to the Latin imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive), e.g. 
Gn 31” except the God of my father... had been with me, surely now 
hadst thou sent me away empty (IAN) ; Gn 43”, Ex 9”* (Andy Thad 
almost put forth, &c.); Nu 22°, Ju 137, 141813" (M90); 2K 13"; 
so frequently after DYD3 easily, almost, Gn 26", Is 1° (where DYD2 is 
probably to be connected with the word after it), 73°, 94", 119%, 
Pr5*. Cf. also Jb 3°8, 23'° (2303), Ru 1” (Gf I should think, &c.; cf. 
2 K 7*); in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, 1 8 25°—So also 
to express an unfulfilled desire, Nu 14? Sala) > would that we had 
died... / (a with the imperfect would mean would that we might 
die/ 18 14°). Finally, also in a question indicating astonishment, 
Gn 217 bb 2 who would have said ...? quis dimerit? > 73". 


$107. Use of the Imperfect 


The imperfect, as opposed to the perfect, represents actions, events, 
or states which are regarded by the speaker at any moment as still 
continuing, or in process of accomplishment, or even as just taking 
place. In the last case, its occurrence may be represented as certainly 
imminent, or merely as conceived in the mind of the speaker, or 
simply as desired, and therefore only contingent (the modal use of the 
imperfect). 


1 Cf. the literature cited above, p. 309, note 2. 
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Knudtzon (see above, Rem. on § 106 a), comparing the Ass.-Bab. usage, 
would prefer the term present rather than imperfect, on the ground that the 
tense expresses what is either actually or mentally present. In any case, 
the essential difference between the perfect and imperfect consists, he argues, 
in this, that the perfect simply indicates what is actually complete, while 
the imperfect places the action, &c., in a more direct relation to the judgement 
or fecling of the speaker. 


More precisely the imperfect serves— 
1. In the sphere of past time: 

b (a) To express actions, &c., which continued throughout a longer 
or shorter period,’ e.g. Gn 25a mist went up continually (ARV), 2m 
377, 48%, Ex 12, 8", 13%, 15245 Ny g' f. 20 t 237, Ju 2}, 5,18 3%, 
13h 28 a a 1K at 8, 21°, Is 12) 64 (xb), 17? e 51° a Jer 134, 
3618, yp TQM HH 9 42 3945 (TYR), 47°, 68? 104°", 106", 10718, 
139", Jb 3", 425", 10%, 157"—very frequently alternating with a 
perfect (especially with a frequentative perfect; cf. Nu g’* and 
§ 112 e), or when the narration is continued by means of an imperfect 
consecutive.” 


C Rem, 1. The imperfect is frequently used in this way after the particles 
IN then, p10 not yet, p62 before, “TY until, e.g. Ex 15) Tew TR then sang 
Moses, &e.; Nu 217, Dt 44, Jos 1012, 1 K 316, 81, y 1262, Jb 387, (The perfect 
is used after 1S when stress is to be laid on the fae that the action has really 
taken place, and not upon its gradual accomplishment or duration in the 
past, e. g. Gn 476 Snin WS then began, &e.; Gn 494, Ex 15!5, Jos 2251, Ju 51), 
y 89%.) 3 After pi e.g. Gn 194 ay D1 before they lay down; Gn 25, 24%, 
1S 357, always in the sense of our pluperfect. (In Gn 24} ‘nstead of the perf. 
i193, the imperf. should be read, as in verse 45; so also in 1 8 37 (793°) an 
imperf. is co-ordinated with Y1). After pba (sometimes also simply ni 
Ex 1254, Jos 31), e.g. Jer 15 NYM p63 before thou camest forth; Gun 2733, 3738, 


41°, Ru 3!4 (perhaps also in y go? an imperf. was intended instead of m5, 

ef. Wellhausen on 2 8 32; but note also Pr 8%, in a similar context, before “the 
mountains were settled, Wav, the predicate being separated from niba by oN, 
asin y go”), After = Jos 10!3, y 7317 (until I went), 2 Ch 2954; on ‘the bther 


1 Cf. the MéSa‘ inscription, 1. 5, AYINI V3 FIN °3 for Chemosh was angry 


with his land. As Driver, Tenses, 3rd ed., § 27, 1a, remarks, this vivid 
realization of the accomplishment of the action is especially frequent in 
poetic and prophetic style. 

? According to the Masora such imperfects occur in Is 101% 6 (where, 
however, DN} might also mean I am wont to remove, &e.), Is 458, 5717, y 18889, 


also (according to § 49 c) in 2S 1° and Ez 161% In some other eases } is no 
doubt a dogmatic emendation for } (imperf. consec.) in order to represent 


ee statements as promises; cf, Is 42% 438 [contrasted with 4275], 
2 bis 653 f and the note on § 53 p. 
‘3 After TS then (to announce future events) the imperf. is naturally used in 


the sense of a future, Gn 2441, Ex 1248, Mi 34, Zp 3°, w 517), 
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< <, 2A 
hand, with the perf., e.g. Jos 27%, ere TN, go also after DID, DIDS, and 
“Ty the imperf. may be used, according to the context, in the gefise of our 
Suture, e.g. 2 K 2°, Is 654, Jb 1071; after “1ye.g. Is 224. The Mnperf. is used 


in the sense of our present after pp in Ex 9%, 107. 


2. Driver (Tenses®, p.35 f.) rightly lays stress upon the inherent distinction 
between the participle as expressing mere duration, and the imperfect as ex- 
pressing progressive duration (in the present, past, or future). Thus the words 
xy 192) Gn 21° represent the river of Paradise as going out of Eden in 


a continuous, uninterrupted stream, but 778%, which immediately follows, 
describes how the parting of its waters is always taking place afresh. In the 
same way N2y> Gn 28 represents new mists as constantly arising, and N13) 


Is 64 new clouds of smoke, Also those actions, &c., which might be regarded 
in themselves as single or even momentary, are, as it were, broken up by 
the imperfect into their component parts, and so pictured as gradually com- 


pleting themselves. Hence joppan Ex 15)? (after a perf. as in verse 14) 
represents the Egyptians, in a vivid, poetie description, as being swallowed 
up one after another, and ‘}M)! Nu 23’ the leading on by stages, &c. 


(b) To express actions, &c., which were repeated in the past, either 
at fixed intervals or occasionally (the modus rez repetitae), e.g. Jb 1° 
thus did (AVY) Job continually (after each occasion of his sons’ 
festivities); 43", 225%, 231 297-2?" Gn 6%, 29°, 30%, 429? (I used 
to bear the loss of it), Ex 11, 19”, 33'™ (MB" used to take every time), 
40%" Nu gif 208, 1% Ju 6, 14%, 213, 18 17, 2”, 9°, 13", 18°, 
27°,2S 1” 123, 13'8 1 K 5” (of tribute repeated year by year), 10°, 
13°, 14%, 2K 48, 8%, 13, 25", Jer 363, v 42°, AL. 782”, 103", 
Est 2%; even in a negative dependent clause, 1 K 18”. 

2. In the sphere of present time, again 

(a) To express actions, events, or states, which are continued for 
a shorter or longer time,' e.g. Gn 37 UPAAND what seekest thou ? 
19” DBan7nd 7 cannot; 24°, 31°,Is 1%. Other examples are Gn 2", 
24°, 1 S 18, 115, 1 K 37, p 22, and in the prophetic formula 7} WN 
saith the Lord, Is 18, &c., cf. 40". So especially to express facts 
known by experience, which occur at all times, aid consequently 
hold good at any moment, e.g. Pr 15° a wise son maketh a glad 
father; hence especially frequent in Job and Proverbs. In an 
interrogative sentence, e.g. Jb 4" 2s mortal man just before God ? In 
a negative sentence, Jb 4", &c. 

(o) To express actions, &c., which may be repeated at any time, 
including therefore the present, or are customarily repeated on a 
given occasion (cf. above, e), 6. g. Dt 1 as bees do (are accustomed to 


‘It isnot always possible to carry out with cortainty the distinetion between 
continued and repeated actions. Some of the examples given under f might 
equally be referred to g. 


oe 
oO 
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do)s: Gn-67,, 32% .43").Jaar, 18924-53020). 2.8: 15", 18.17 ,-3", 
y 1°, So again (see f) especially to express facts known by experience 
which may at any time come into effect again, e.g. Ex 23° a gift 
blindeth (WY), &c.; Gn 2%, 224, Is 32°, Am 3’, Mal 1°, Jb 2‘, &e. 
Of the same kind also is the imperfect in such relative clauses (see 
§ 155), as Gn 49” Benjamin is 110! IN} a wolf that ravineth (properly, 
is accustomed to ravin). Finally, compare also the formulae WN" 7 
ts (wont to be) satd (to introduce proverbial expressions) Gn 10’, 
22", &e.; {2 nyo it ts not (wont to be) so done (and hence may 
not, shall not be, see u), Gn 29%, 20°, 347, 2 8 13”. 

h (c) To express actions, &c., which although, strictly speaking, they 
are already finished, are regarded as still lasting on into the present 
time, or continuing to operate in it, e.g. Gn 32° wherefore is it that 
thou dost ask (Pxviny after my name? 24°, 447, Ex 5", 28 16°. In 
such cases, naturally, the perfect is also admissible, and is sometimes 
found in the same formula as the imperfect, e.g. Jb 17 (2°) Non yey 
whence comest thou (just now)? but Gn 16° (cf. 427) DNATA’ whence 
camest thou? The imperfect represents the coming as still in its last 
stage, whereas the perfect represents it as an accomplished fact. 


2 3. In the sphere of future time. To express actions, &c., which 
are to be represented as about to take place, and as continuing a 
shorter or longer time in the future, or as being repeated; thus: 


(a) From the standpoint of the speaker’s present time, e.g. Ex 4' 
they will not believe (3.8) me, nor hearken (YOY) unto my voice: 
for they will say (D8), &c., 61, 9°, &e. 

k:  (®) In dependent clauses to represent actions, &c., which from 
some point of time in the past are to be represented as future, e. g. 
Gn 43” could we in any wise know that he would say (WON) 4 2”, 43°, 
| Dp aay eg aa) Ge Pomwe qui regnaturus erat; 13%, Jon 4°, Jb 33, 
Ec 2°, y 78° that the generation to come miyht know, shy DS the 
children which should be born (qui nascituri essent; the imperfect 
here with the collateral idea of the occurrence being repeated in the 
future). 

1 (c) To represent a futurum exactum; cf. Is 4‘, 6"' (co-ordinated 
with a perfect used in the same sense, see § 106 0); so also sometimes 
after the temporal particles JY, y 132°, and WS WW uwatil, Gn29°, 
Nu 20", &c. 

m 4. Finally to the sphere of future time belong also those cases in 
which the (modal) imperfect serves to express actions, events, or 
states, the occurrence of which is to be represented as willed (or not 
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willed), or as in some way conditional, and consequently only contingent. 
More particularly such imperfects serve— 

(a) As an expression of will, whether it be a definite intention and 7 
arrangement, or a simple desire, viz.: 

(1) Sometimes in positive sentences in place of the cohortative (cf. 
e.g. y 59” with verse 18; 28 22° with ¥18°°; Jurg", &c.), of the 
imperative (Is 18*), or of the jussive (which, however, in most cases, 
does not differ from the ordinary form of the imperfect), e.g. 787A let 
it appear Gn 1°, 41%, Ly 197°, 2 8 10” (and so frequently in verbs mn”; 
cf. § 109 a, note 2); Ze 9° (o"nn) ; wy 617 (DIA); Pr 22” (MWA); 23), 
Jb 6% (co-ordinated with the imperative), 107° A%h.; so probably also 
PR let him judge! yy 72.—So also in the 1st pers., to express a wish 
which is asserted subsequently with reference to a fixed point of time 
in the past, e.g. Jb ro YUN TJ ought to [not should as A.V., R.V.] have, 
(then, immediately after being born) given up the ghost; cf. verse 19 
MAN and D238 Ly 10, Nu 35”. Even to express an obligation er 
necessity according to the judgement of another person, e. g. Jb 929 YW 
I am to be guilty, 12*. Cp. Jb 9", 19°; in a question, y 42", 437. 

(2) To express the definite expectation that something will not O 
happen. The imperfect with N? represents a more emphatic form of 
prohibition than the jussive’ with ass (cf. § 109 c), and corresponds 
to our thou shalt not do zt/ with the strongest expectation of obedience, 
while “8 with the jussive is rather a simple warning, do not that! 
Thus NX? with the imperfect is especially used in enforcing the divine 
commands, e.g. 293n Nd thow shalt not steal Ex 20'5; ef. verses Beate 
4, 10 ff. So Nd with the 3rd pers. perhaps in Pr 16", 

Rem. The jussive, which is to be expected after aby does not, as a rule Pp 


(aceording ton, and § 109 a, note 2), differ in form from the simple imperfect. 
That many supposed jussives are intended as simple imperfects is possible 


from the occurrence after aby of what are undoubtedly imperfect forms, not 
only from verbs nv (ef. § 109 a, note 2), but also from verbs 1”), to express 
a prohibition or negative wish, pran~by Gn 1917, sion-by Jog 17, py xpd 
18 25%. Even with the rst pers. plur. (after an imperative) maa) that we 
die not, 1S 12)% Also to express the conviction that something cannot happen, 
pisdys he will not slumber,? y 121°; ef. Jer 468 a Ch 14} 


1 As stated in § 46a, a prohibition cannot be expressed by wb and the 
imperative. 

2 To regard this as an optative (so Hupfeld) is from the context impossible, 
It is more probably a strong pregnant construction, or fusion of two sentences 
(such as, do not think he will slumber!). Verse 4 contains the objective con- 


firmation, by means of xd with the imperf., of that which was previously 
only a subjective conviction. 


Ui 
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(3) In dependent clauses after final conjunctions (§ 165 6), as WYN, 
Gn 11? GUD Nd WES that they may not understand); “AIY2 Gn 21%, 
27*, Exo, &¢.: "ON id Nuc) wid Dt 4', w 51°, 78°, and ye 
WS} Ez 12", in order that? ; ‘m29 that... nol, Ex20").2'8 14": also 
after “[B that not, lest, Gn 3”, r14, 19°, &c2; cf. also the instances intro- 
duced by ND} in § 109 g.—In Lv 9° such an imperfect (or jussive? see 
the examples in § 109 f) is added to the expression of the command 
by an asyndeton, and in Lar” to the >rincipal clause simply by }: 
while they sought them food DYDINS cha to refresh their souls (cf. 
also La 3”, zt ts good and let him hope, i.e. that he should hope); so 
after an interrogative clause, Ex 27. Finally also in a relative clause, 
32° on yy in the way which thou shouldst go. 

(6) To express actions, &c., which are to be represented as possibly 
taking place or not taking place (sometimes corresponding to the 
potential of the classical languages, as also to our periphrases with 
can, may, should*). More particularly such imperfects are used— 

(1) In a permissive sense, e.g. Gn 2” of every tree of the garden 
OoNn D>x) thou mayest freely eat (the opposite in verse 17); 3°, 42°, 
Ly 21°", Jb 21%. In the rst pers. y 5°, 22'° (J may, or can, tell); in 
a negative sentence, e.g. 5°. 

(2) In interrogative sentences, e.g. Pr 20° WON") quis dierit ? 
Cf Gn 17", 18%) 31", 1817", .2 Ks” bna PONNA may I not wash 
in them ? Is 33", 15), 24°, Ec 5°. So especially in a question ex- 
pressing surprise after JS, e.g. Gn 39° how then can I...? 44%, 
Is 19", Y 137%, and even with regard to some point of time in the past, 
looking forward from which an event might have been expected to 
take place, e.g. Gn 437 Y32 YIN could we in any wise know .. .? 
Cf. 25 38% (NR was Abner to die as a fool, i.e. was he destined to 
die... ?), and so probably also Gn 34" (should he deal. ..?). Very 
closely connected with this is the use of the imperfect— 

(3) In a consecutive clause depending on an interrogative clause, 
e.g. Ex 3", who am I (ADS ‘D) that I should (ought, could) go? 16', 
Nien Jucp dS: 8" ak eh Is coh. oF, or", similarly after 
WS Gn 38", Ex 5%. 


1 But Wir 1¥0 in a causal sense (because, since), e.g. Ju 2% (as WN Gn 34) 
is followed by the perfect. On Jos 4?4 sce above, § 749. a 

[? R.V. because he shall not see. 

5 In 2 K 2'¢7}5 occurs with the perf. in a vivid presentment of the time 
when the fear is realized and the remedy comes too late. (In 2 § 2c$, since 
a perfect consec. follows, read with Driver N¥1°.) 


4 By this, of course, is not meant that tliese finer distinctions were con- 
sciously present to the Hebrew mind. They are rather mere expedients for 
making intelligible to ourselves the full significance of the Semitic imperfect. 
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Rem. In passages like 1S 115, y 85, 1145, the context shows that the 0 
imperfect corresponds rather to our present. In such sentences the perfect 
also is naturally used in referring to completed actions, e.g. Gn 207°, Ju 18%, 
2S 738, Is 22). 

(4) In negative sentences to express actions, &c., which cannot or W 
should not happen, e.g. Gn 32% 279 mpprNnd WN which cannot be 
numbered for multitude; 20° deeds (Gkyrn? TWN) that ought not to 
be done (cf. above, g); + 5°. 

(5) In conditional clauses (the modus conditionalis corresponding 
to the Latin present or imperfect conjunctive) both in the protasis 
and apodosis, or only in the latter, p 23° 9 NTNTND sae IND Da 
yea, though T walk (or had to walk) ...I fear (or I would fear) no 
evil; Jb 9” though I be righteous, mine own mouth shall condemn me. 
After a perfect in the protasis, e.g. Jb 23". Very frequently also in 
an apodosis, the protasis to which must be supplied from the context, 
e.g. Jb 5° but as for me, I would seek wnto God (were I in thy place) ; 
3318 p44 vy 55 Rui However, some of the imperfects in these 
examples are probably intended as jussive forms. Cf. § 109 h. 


$108. Use of the Cohortutive. 


The cohortative, i,e. according to § 48 ¢, the rst pers.’ sing. or @ 
plur. of the imperfect lengthened by the ending 7__,* represents in 
general an endeavour directed expressly towards a definite object. 
While the corresponding forms of the indicative rather express thie 
mere announcement that an action will be undertaken, the cohortative 
lays stress on the determination underlying the action, and the 
personal interest in it. 

Its uses may be divided into— 

1. The cohortative standing alone, or co-ordinated with another b 
cohortative, and frequently strengthened by the addition of the 
particle S3:; 

(a) To express self-encouragement, e.g. Ex 3° NITION T will 
turn aside now, and see...! So especially as the result of inward 
deliberation (in soliloquies), e.g. Gn 18*', 327 (rarely so used after 
“P28, Gn 21) let me not look .../ Jer 18"), and also as a more or less 
emphatic statement of a fixed determination, e.g. Is 5’ 7 will sing® 
.../ 5% 31% Cf. also Gn 46” now let me die (I am willing to die), 

1 For the few examples of cohortatives in the 3rd sing., see § 48d. 

2 But verbs 5, according to § 751, even in the cohortative, almost always 
have the ending 7__ ; ef. e.g. in Dt 327° AN IN after ATADY, 

[8 R.V. let me sing.) 
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since I have seen thy face; and y 31° In the 1st pers. plur. the 
cohortative includes a summons to others to help in doing something, 
e.g. Wy 2° PMI come / let us break asunder! &c., and Gn 113, 

c (0) To express a wish, or a request for permission, that one should 
be allowed to do something, e.g. Dt 27 MIAYS may TI be allowed to 
pass through (let me pass through)! Nu 20” S3°7T13B¥2 may we be 
allowed to pass through! Jer 40% let me go, I pray thee! &c.; 28 16°; 
so after ND 2 § 18"; after “8 28 244, Jer Lye wees? (AWISN-DN let 
me not be ashamed; cf. wy 31°78, 71'); 69%. After SS ibys Jon 1%, 

d 2. The cohortative in dependence on other moods, as well as in 
conditional sentences : (a) In dependence (with waw copulative; y 9” 
after 1VD9) on an imperative or jussive to express an intention or 
intended consequence, e.g. Gn 27* bring tt to me, nba that I may 
eat, prop. then will I eat; Gn 19°, 23%, 24°%, 27%, 297, 30°", 42%, 49}, 
Dt 32’, Ho 6', w 2°, 39%, Jb 10” Qeré; Is 5 and let the counsel of 
the Holy One of Israel draw nigh and come, TY72) that we may know 
(it)! Gn 26%, 1S 27° Also after negative sentences, Gn 18*°-*, 
Ju 6, and after interrogative sentences, 1 K 22’, Is 40”, 417°, Am 8°, 

€  (b) In conditional sentences (with or without D8) to express a con- 
tingent intention, e.g. Jb 16° MID IWDN should I determine to speak, 
my grief is not assuaged, nT) and should I forbear, what an I eased ? 
without O& Jb 19°, 30” (where, however, nbm'x) is probably intended) ; 
Wy 73'° (unless “M81 should be read), 139°". After the 3rd person, 
Jb 11" though it be dark, &c. So perhaps also 2 § 228% ADDS if 
I determined to pursue, then ..., but cf. y 18%. 

i (c) Likewise in the apodosis of conditional sentences, e.g. Jb 317" 
if my step hath turned out of the way ..., NYS then let me sow; cf. 
16°" I also could speak as ye do, tf..../ So even when the con- 
dition must be supplied from the context, e.g. w 40° else would I 
declare and speak of them; 51" else would I (gladly) give it, i.e. if 
thou didst require it (cf. the precisely similar SWS y 55"); Jb 6". 
In the ist plur. Jer 20", To the same category belong the cohortatives 
after the formula expressing a wish jh‘, gn", e.g. Jer 9! oh, that 
Thad ..., THY then (i.e. if I had) should I (or would [) leave my 
people, &c.; Jug”; without Wdw Is 274, y 55’, Jb 23° (cf. also verse 7). 


Rem. 1. The question, whether a resolution formed under compulsion 
(a necessity) is also expressed by the cohortative (so, according to the provailing 


opinion, in Is 381° NIN 3 Jer 37, 41921, 610, yy 558-189) 575, where, however, 
with Hupfeld, H22¥ should be read; 777, 886, and in the 1st plur. Is 59%), 
Tes EF 


is to be answered in the sense that in these examples the cohortative form is 
used after its meaning has become entirely lost, merely for the sake of its 
fuller sound, instead of the ordinary imperfect. This view is strongly 
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supported by the rather numerous examples of cohortative forms after waw 
consec. of the imperfect (ef. § 49 e, as also y 66° mmr) Dv there did we rejoice}; 


Y 119168 NILON 5 Pr 7"), which can likewise enly be explained as fats 
chosen merely for euphony, and therefore due to considerations of rhythm, 
2. The cohortative is strange after “TY y 73'7 until I went... YAN I con- 
sidered their lalter end ; possibly a pregnant construction for ‘ until I made up 
my mind, saying, I will consider’, &. (but APAX Pr 77 is still dependent 
on the preceding ») ; AY FANT Pr 12% is at any rate to be explained in the 
same way (in Jer 49!9, 5044 we have “ND with a similar meaning), as long 
as I (intentionally) wink with the eyelashes (shall wink). On the other hand, in 
Ex 32° ABO is to be read, with the Samaritan, instead of B38 after Saye, 


§ 109. Use of the Jussive. 


As the cohortative is used in the 1st pers., so the jussive is especially & 


found in the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. and plur. to express a more or 
less definite desire that something should or should not happen (cf. 
for its form, which frequently coincides with that of the ordinary 
imperfect, § 48 f, g). More particularly its uses may be distinguished 
as follows: 

1. The jusstve standing alone, or co-ordinated with another jussive : 

(a) In affirmative sentences to express a command, a wish (or a 
blessing), advice, or a request ; in the last case (the optative or pre- 
cative) it is frequently strengthened by the addition of 82. Examples: 
Gn 13 “38 "9 let there be light/ Gn 153-4, &c. (the creative commands); 
Nu 6” the Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace! 
cf. verse 25. After particles expressing a wish, Gn 30% ‘7 9 I would 
it might be; yw 81° ‘D-yovine DX if thou wouldest hearken unto me! As 
a humble request, Gn 44%... bys “yin) oe TIDY RII" Let thy servant, 
I pray thee, abide, &c., and let the lad go up, &c., Gn ay: 

(b) In negative sentences to express prohibition or dissuasion, 
warning, a negative wish (or imprecation), and a request. The 
prohibitive particle used before the jussive (according to § 107 0) 
is almost always “by (in negative desires and requests frequently 


1 Analogous to this cohortative (as equivalent to the imperfect) after ow 
is the uso of the historic imperf. after WE, § 107 ©. 

2 With regard to verbs 1%, it is true that the full form of the imperfect 
is frequently used with the meaning of the jussive (as also for the cohortative, 
see § 108 a, note 2), e.g. ayanby Jb 3° (but previously 3% let it look for!) : 
especially in (Neh 23) and immediately before the principal pause, Gn 1° 
ARIA; Tu 6° mm, but previously NJ"; Is 47° mw, proviously ban ; 


y 1097. On the attempt to distinguish such jussives from the imperfect by 
means of a special meaning M__, see § 75 hh. 
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by) ; e.g. Ex 34° spb UN neither let any man be seen! Pr 37 
be not (an-$y) wise in thine own eyes! Jb 15%! TON TON ne confidat. In 
the form of a request (prayer), Dt 97 nnwardy destroy not/ 1 K 2°, 
y 20° 69". 

ad Rem.1. The few examples of xb with the jussive could at most have 


arisen from the attempt to moderate subsequently by means of the jussive 
(voluntative) form what was at first intended to be a strict command 


, with imperf. indic.) ; probably, however, they are either cases in which 
the defective writing has been misunderstood (as in 1 K 28, Ez 48'4), or (as 
in Gn 24°) instances of the purely rhythmical jussive form treated below, 
under k. Moreover, ef. }D1 ND Jo 2? and from the same verb Gn 4" (unless 


it is to be referred to %) and Dt 13". The same form, however, appears also 
to stand three times for the cohortative (see below), and in Nu 22)9 for the 
ordinary imperfect (but see below, i). Thus it is doubtful whether an 
imaginary by-form of the ordinary imperf. is not intended by the Masora in 
all these cases, and whether consequently AD, &e., should not be restored.— 
On yy pinn-N5, &e., Dt 716, 139, &e., Ezs5", &e., cf. § 72 r, according to 
which DINN should probably be read in every case.—The jussive appears in 
the place of the cohortative after xois 1436 Caypirndy co-ordinated with 
two cohortatives), 2S 1732; cf. Is 4133 Keth, (N71), i.e. Nash, after another 


cohortative) ; also (see above) JON xd Dé 1815, Ho 9’, and even without Nd 
Ez 538, 

€ 2. wbx with the jussive (or imperf., cf. § 107 p) is used sometimes to express 
the conviction that something cannot or should not happen; cf. Is 2° (where, 
however, the text is very doubtful) shyp) norms) and thou canst not possibly 
forgive them [R.V. therefore forgive them not]; W 34%, 415, 50%, 1218 qny-5y) ; Pr 3, 
Jb 572 xn-by neither needest thou be afraid ; 2017, 408%, 


f 2. The jussive depending on other moods, or in conditional sentences: 
(a) Depending! (with Waw) on an imperative or cohortative to 
express an intention or an assurance of a contingent occurrence, e.g. 
tm 24°! take her and go, and let her be (MM prop. and she will be)... .; 
40) 31", 38", EXO, Oy 10, Tae J Osa VtikO gh Bey al Dost, 
y 144°, Pr 20”, Jb14°. Also after interrogative sentences, which include 
a demand, Est 7? (say) what is thy desire..., WYD and it shall (i.e. in 
order that it may) be granted / 1K 22”, Ts 192, Jb 388" Depending on 
a cohortative, e.g. Gn 19” may N32 MDDION oh, let me escape thither... 
YD] NN that my soul may live; even after a simple imperf. (cf. 
below, g), 1 K 13° whosoever would, he consecrated him..." that he 
might be a priest (read }23) of the hiyh places, but probably the LAX 
reading ‘3%! is to be preferred. 


1 This does not inelude the cases in which the jussive is not logieally 
dependent on a preceding imperat., but is merely co-ordinated, e. g. Gn 20’, 
y 27}4, &e. 
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Rem. In 2 Ch 35?! a negative final clause with aby is dependent on an & 
imperative, forbear from (meddling with) God... that he destroy thee not. 
As a rule, however, negative final clauses are attached to the principal 
sentence by means of N>\ and a following imperfect ; so after an imperative, 
Gn 422, 1 K 14%, 184; after a jussive, Ex 30%, Neh 69; after a perfect conscc., 
Ex 2895-48, 3012, Nu 185; after xd with an imperfect, Lv 106, Nu 188, Dt 1717 
neither shall he multiply wives unto himself (1229 “30° NPY) that his heart turn not 
away; 1 § 20!, 2S 21)", Jer 112); after ~ x with jussive, Lv 109, 1148, 167, 
281375, Jor 256, 3720, 38%! ; after the asseverative ON with the impft., Gn 14°; 
even after a simple imperfect, Jer 104 with nails .. . they fasten it (p*B* Ni) that 
it move not; after a participle, Jb 9’. 


(0) Frequently in conditional sentences (as in Arabic), either in the 
protasis or in the apodosis, cf. y 45) NN should he desire... then. 
104” VIN 6 oe nvm if thow makest darkness, then it ts fe so also in 
the protasis, Ex 224, Ly 15", Is 41%, Ez 14’ (os), Jb347s in the 
apodosis, Ex 7° then wil it (not, then shall it) beans a serpent; Pr 9° 
after an imperat. in the protasis; Jb 10”, 13°, 22%. Ina negative 
apodosis, Gn 4” (ADITND , but see above, d). In 2 K 6% 3 Tyros (if 
the Lord do not help thee, &c.) is to be explained as a jussive in 
a negative protasis. 


Rem. Undoubtedly this use of the jussive (in conditional sentences) is based 2 
on its original voluntative meaning; let something be so and so, then this or 
that must happen as a consequence. Certain other examples of the jussive, 
however, show that in the consciousness of the language the voluntative has 
in such cases become weakened almost to a potential mood, and hence the 
jussive serves to express facts which may happen contingently, or may be 
expected, e.g. Nu 2219 (DSA, but cf. above, d); Jb 9% there is no daysman 


betwixt us, that might lay (ny, hence plainly a subjunctive = qui ponat; also in 
Nu 23}9 JID") that he should lie is probably intended as a jussive) ; Ec 5!4; so 
after interrogative sentences, Jer 9)! who is the wise man, J2M qui intelligat hoc? ; 
Ho 14)°, ; 

Moreover, in not a few cases, the jussive is used, without any collateral k 
sense, for the ordinary imperfect form. and this occurs not alene in forms, 
which may arise from a misunderstanding of the defective writing, as Dt 28258, 


328, r K 8}, Is 12}, Mi 34, 58, p11, 1812, 212 Qeré Os-AN, Keth, ™), 25 % 474, go, 
olf, 1077, Pr 1575, Jb 1377, 1538, 189, 20% 2722 3311) 36%, 3834, Ec 126 (v erse 7 YW 
but immediately afterwards awn), Dn §!2,—but also in shortened forms, 
such as Y1° Gn 4917 (Sam. j aM, Dt 288, 1S 105, 28 5%, Ho 61, 174, Am 5}4, Mi 14, 


Zp 218, Ze 98, ¥ 72°F (after other ee 1043!, Tb 1812, 2023.26.28, 278, 332), 3437, 
Ru 34, This use of the jussive can hardly be due merely to poetic licence, but 
is rather to be explained on rhythmical grounds. In all the above-sited 
examples, in fact, the jussive stands at the beginning of the sentence (and 
hence removed as far as possible from the principal tone), in others it is 
immediately before the principal pause (Is 425, 507, ¥ 6815, Pr 2375, Jb 2414, 298, 
40)9), or actually im pause (Dt 3218, Jb 239-4, La 35°), and is then a simply 
rhythmical shortening due to the strong influence of the tone. Moreover, 
since the jussive in numerous cases is not distinguished in form from the 
imperfect (§ 48g), it is frequently doubtful which of the two the writer 
intended. This especially applies to those cases, in which a subjunctive is to be 
expressed by one or other of the forms (ef. § 107 A and m-zx). 


Y2 
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§llo. The Imperative. 


Mayer Lambert, ‘Sur la syntaxe de l’impératif en hébreu,’ in 
REJ. 1897, p. 106 ff, 

a 1. The imperative,’ which, according to § 46, is restricted to the 
2nd pers. sing. and plur., and to poszt/ve commands, &c., may stand 
either alone, or in simple co-ordination (as in 1 K 18“, Is 56!, 657) 
with other imperatives : 

(a) To express real commands, e.g. Gn 121 get thee out of thy 
country; or (like the jussive) mere admonitions (Ho 10”) and requests, 
2K 5™, Is5*; on the addition of 8) see below, Rem. 1. The imperative 
is used in the sense of an ironical challenge (often including a threat) 
in 1K 2” ask for him the kingdom also; 22%, Ju 10", Is 47” (with 
82), Jer 77, Ez 20°, Am 44, Jb 38°", 40%", La 4. The imperative 
has a concessive sense in Na 3 (though thou make thyself many, &c.), 
and in the cases discussed under f, e.g. Is 8°", 29°. 

5 (8) To express permission, e.g. 2S 18% after previous disguasion, 
(then) run (as far as [ am concerned)! Is 211%, 45". 

C (ec) To express a distinct assurance (like our expression, thou shalt 
have zt)* or promise, e.g. Is 65" but be ye glad, &c, (i.e. ye will have 
continually occasion to be glad); and Is 37%, ~ 110°; in a threat, 
Jer 2° So especially in commands, the fulfilment of which is 
altogether out of the power of the person addressed, e.g. Is 54" be far 
from anxiety (meaning, thou needst not fear any more); Gn 1%, &c. (for 
other examples, such as 1 K 22”, 2 K 58, see below, f). Most clearly 
in the case of the imperative Niph'al with a passive meaning, e.g. 
Gn 421° DIDNT DAN) and ye shall be bound; Dt 32°, Is 49° (Is 45”, see 
below, f). 


d= Rem.1. The particle Nj age! (§ 105) is frequently added to the imperative, 


as to the jussive, sometimes to soften down a command, or to make a request 
in a more courteous form (see above, a), Gn 1218, 242, sometimes to strengthén 
an exhortation uttered as a rebuke or threat (Nu 16%, 20!) or in ridicule 


(Is 4722). 
2, The imperative after the desiderative particle 5 Gn 23}8 (at the end of 


verses § and 14 also read ry) for 3 and join it to the following imperative) is 
due to an anacoluthon. Instead of the imperfect which would be expected 
here after 35, the more forcible imperative is used in a new sentence. 


tf 2. The imperative in logical dependence upon a preceding impera- 
tive, jussive (or cohortative), or an interrogative sentence, serves to 


1 On the close relation between the imperative and jussive (both in mean- 
ing and form), cf. § 46 and § 487. 

? Like the threatening formulae in the Latin comic writers, e. g. vapula, 
Ter. Phorm. v. 6, 10=vapulare te itubeo, Plaut. Cure. vi. 4, 12. 
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express the distinct assurance or promise that an action or state will 
ensue as the certain consequence of a previous action. So especially: 

(a) The imperative when depending (with waw copulative) upon 
another imperative. In this case the first imperative contains, as a 
rule, a condition, while the second declares the consequence which the 
fulfilment of the condition will involve. The imperative is used for 
this declaration, since the consequence is, as a matter of fact, intended 
or desired by the speaker (cf. divide et impera), e.g. Gn 42'8 WY NN 
WM this do, and live, i.e. thus shall ye continue to live. Gun1y’, 
1K 228 2K 5% Is 36°, 457 (yzam), Jer 6%, Am5*5, » 37%, Pr 3°", 
4', 7°, 13° Kth., Jb 2°, 2Ch 20%; in Jer 25°, Jb 227’ NJ is added to 
the first imperative. In other cases, the first imperative contains a 
mocking concession, the second an irrevocable denunciation, e.g. Is 8° 
aN} py aA (continue to) make an uproar, O ye peoples, and ye shall 
be broken in pieces; cf. verse g b. 


* Rem. 1. If a promise or threat dependent on an imperative be expressed in 2 
the 3rd pers. then the jussive is naturally used instead of the 2nd imperative 
Is 819, 552, 

2, In Pr 208 the second imperative (containing a promise) is attached by /) 
asyndeton ; elsewhere two imperatives occur side by sic > without the copula, 
where the second might be expected to be subordinated to the first, e.g. 


Dt 274 wr Sna (where wr is virtually, as it were, an object to bn) begin, take 
in possession for to take in possession (cf., however, Ju 19° yb noun be content, 
I pray thee, and tarry all night, and on this kind of co-ordination in general, 
ef. §120d). But such imperatives as 35 (9), Dip (3103p), when immediately 
preceding a second imperative, are for the most part only equivalent to inter- 
jections, come! up! 

(b) The imperative, when depending (with waw copulative) upon 2 
a jussive (cohortative), or an interrogative sentence, frequently ex- 
presses also a consequence which is to be expected with certainty, 
and often a consequence which is intended, or in fact an intention ; 
ef. Gn 20’ and he shall pray for thee, 0) and thow shalt live; cf. 
Ex 14, 2K 5", Jb 115, p 128° the Lord bless thee... so that (or in 
order that) thow seest, &c.; Ru, 4"; after a cohortative, Gu 12°, 
458, Ex 3 N3i) that thow mayest bring forth; Ex 18", 18 12", 
1K 1"; Jer 35" (after imperative and jussive); after an interrogative 
sentence, 2S 21° wherewith shall I make atonement, 1333) that ye may 
bless, &c.—In Nu 5" the imperative without } (in 32% with 1) is used 
after a conditional clause in the sense of a definite promise. 

Rem. The 2nd sing. masc. occurs in addressing feminine persons in Ju 470 kh 
(IY, according to Qimhi an infinitive, in which case, however, the infinitive 
absolute IDy should be read ; but probably we should simply read ‘Ty with 
Moore), Mi 18 and Ze 137 (after NY) ; and in Is 23}, the 2nd plur. masc. (On 
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the four forms of the 2nd fem. plur. imperative in Is 3211, erroneously explained 
here in former editions, see now § 487). In Na 3) the interchange of masc. 
and fem. serves to evpress totality (the nation in all its aspects). Cf, 
moreover, § 145 p on other noticeable attempts to substitute the corresponding 
masculine forms for the feminine. 


$1. The Imperfect with Waw Consecutive. 


a 1. The imperfect with waw consecutive (§ 49 a-g) serves to express 
actions, events, or states, which are to be regarded as the temporal 
or logical sequel of actions, events, or states mentioned immediately ' 
before. The imperfect consecutive is used in this way most frequently 
as the narrative tense, corresponding to the Greek aorist or the Latin 
historic perfect. As a rule the narrative is introduced by a perfect, 
and then continued by means of imperfects with waw consecutive (on 
this interchange of tenses cf. § 49 a, and especially § 112), e.g 
Gn 3! now the serpent was (9) more subtil... and he said ("198") 
unto the woman: 41, 6°" 109%) 15%, rr? e F™) 14o*, re" 16!" art™, 


24i% ogres a0 } Vie 


b Rem. 1. To this class belong some of the numerous imperfects consec. after 
various expressions of time, whenever such expressions are equivalent in 
meaning to a perfect? (viz. i157 if came to pass), e.g. Is 6) in the year that king 
Uzziah died, I saw (ANN), &e.; "Gn 224, 2734 Jurilé, 1S 419, 1757, 218, Ho r1!: 
on the use of wae! to connect expressions of time, see below, g.—It is only in 
late books or passages that we find the simple perfect in a clause following an 


expression of time, as 1 S 175 (ef. Driver on the passage), 2 Ch 127, 158, &c., 
Dn to! 1519; the Perfect after ) and the subject, 2 Ch 7}. 


c 2. The continuation of the narrative by means of the imperfect consec. may 
result in a series of any number of such imperfects, e. g. there are forty-nine 
in Gn. 1. As soon, however, as the connecting Waw becomes separated 
from the verb to which it belongs, by the pHSerLiOn of any word, the perfect 
necessarily takes the place of the imperfect, e.g. Gn 15 and Gud called (N24) 
the light Day, and the darkness he called (SP 5eiAbyy Night ; verse 10, 2°, 113 and 
frequently. 


d 3. Of two co-ordinate imperfects consecutive the former (as equivalent to 
a temporal clause) is most frequently subordinate in sense to the latter, e. g. 


Gn, 288 & q2°1 ies wy NV) when Esau saw that..., he went, &e.; so also, 
frequently pro, &e., Gn 3771, &e. On the Rhee hand, a second imperfect 
consecutive is seldom used in an explanatory sense, e.g. Ex 21° CDNA for she 


said); ef. 1S 71% Other examples of the imperfect consecutive, which 
apparently represent a progress in the narrative, in reality only refer to the 
same time, or explain what precedes, see Gn 2% an they were; but Jos 4°, 


1 K 8° they are); Gn 364 (TDA), 36°? (ION), 1K 14 : 


1 On an apparent exception (the imperf. conse. at the beginning of whole 
books) see § 49 b note. 

® Cf. Is 45%, where the impery. consec, is joined to an abrupt statement of the 
cause, and Jb 36", where it is joined to an abrupt statement of the place, 
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4. The imperfect consecutive sometimes has such a merely external con- € 
nexion with an immediately preceding perfect, that in reality it represents 
an antithesis to it, e.g. Gn 323! and (yet) my life ts preserved ; 2S 3° and yet thou 
chargest me; Jb 10°, 325; similarly in dependence on noun-clauses, Pr 3075 * 


2. The introduction of independent narratives, or of a new section St 
of the narrative, by means of an imperfect consecutive, likewise aims 
at a connexion, though again loose and external, with that which has 
been narrated previously. Such a connexion is especially often 
established by means of ‘J! (kai éyévero) and it came to pass, after 
which there then follows either (most commonly) an imperfect con- 
secutive (Gu 4°°, 8°, 11°, Ex 12”, 13", &c.), or Waw with the perfect 
(separated from it), Gn 7'°, 15", 221, 27°°, or even a perfect without 
Waw (Gn 8", 14%", 40!, Ex 12", 16", Nu rol, Dt 13, 1S 18”, 2 K 8%, 
&c.), or finally a noun-clause introduced by Waw, Gn 41). 


Rem. 1. This loose connexion by means of ‘N‘\! is especially common, 
when the narrative or a new section of it begins with any expression of time, 
see above, 0; cf., in addition to the above-mentioned examples (e.g. Gn 22) 
and it came to pass after these things, that God did prove Abraham), the similar cases 
in Gn 19°4, 2172, 1Sir, Rurl. Elsewhere the statement of time is expressed 
by 3 or 3 with an infinitive (Gn 12)4, 193779 3933, 1518%, Ju 16) or by 
an independent sentence with the perfect (equivalent to a pluperfect, cf. 
§ 106 /), e.g. Gn 15}, 2415, 279°, or by a temporal clause introduced by ‘D when, 
Gn 268, 271, Ju 1615, WD when, Gn 1211, 201%, IID from the time that, Gn 39°; 
or, finally, by a noun-clause (ef. § 116 u), e.g. 2 K 132 YN DVD On 7) 
and it came to pass, as they were (just) burying a man (prop. they burying), 
that. ..; Gn 4255, 2 K 21 (the apodosis in both these cases being introduced 
by 73); 1S 77, 28 13%, 2 K 6528, 1937 ( = Is 37%%).—_In 1S 10", 1141, 2S 228, 15? 
a noun standing absolutely follows ‘)%) (as the equivalent of a complete 


sentence ; see below, %), and then an imperfect consecutive follows, 

2. Closely related to the cases noticed in g are those in which the imperfect h 
consecutive, even without a preceding ‘N"), introduces the apodosis either— 
(a) to whole sentences, or (b) to what are equivalent to whole sentences, 
especially to nouns standing absolutely. As in certain cases of the perfect 
consecutive (see § 112 x), so the imperfect consecutive has here acquired a sort of 
independent force. Cf. for (a) 1S 15% because thou hast rejected the word of the 
Lord, FOND he hath rejected thee (cf. Nu 1416, Is 484, where the causal clause 


precedes in the form of an infinitive with preposition), Ex 971; for (b) Gn 2274 
iwirbray and (as to) his concubine. .., TbAY she bare, &c.; Ex 38%, Nu 14366, 


1S. 14, 17% 2° S.4)0, 1g!) Keth., 211%, a K 99% 72") 2 K 5%? Jer 6), 288, 3374 
44%.?—In 1 K 15}, 2 K 1614 the preceding noun, used absolutely, is even 
regarded as the object of the following imperfect consecutive, and is therefore 
introduced by “NX, 


1 Exhaustive statistics of the use of ‘N") in its many and various eonnexions 


are given by Kénig in ZAI. 1899, p. 260 ff. 

2 Cf. the Mésa‘ inscription, ]. 5 (Omri) the king of Israel, \IY% he oppressed 
Moab, &c.—The peculiar imperfect consecutive in Gn 30%7 (in the earlier 
editions explained as equivalent to an ebject-clause) arises rather froin a preg- 
nant brevity of expression: I have observed and have come to the conclusion, the 
Lord hath blessed me, &.—In Gn 27*4 read, with LXX, 1) before you'd, 
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2 8. The imperfect consecutive serves, in the cases treated under a—h, 
to represent either expressly, or at least to a great extent, a chrono- 
logical succession of actions or events; elsewhere it expresses those 
actions, &c., which represent the logical consequence of what preceded, 
or a result arising from it by an inherent necessity. Thus the 
imperfect consecutive is used— 

Ah (a) Asa final summing up of the preceding narrative, e.g. Gn 2}, 
237 2) Tw op’) so (in this way) the field became (legally) the property 
of Abraham, &c.; 18 17%, 31% 

L (6) To express a logical or necessary consequence of that which 

immediately precedes, e.g. Gn 39%, Jb 2° and he still holdeth fast his 

integrity, ’21 02M so that thou thus (as it now appears) groundlessly 
movedst me against him; 65° so that they are afraid...; even 

a consequence which happens conditionally, Jer 20 “JM so that my 

mother should have been... Another instance of the kind perhaps (if 

the text be correct) is Jer 38° nh so that he dies (must die). 


jm = Rem. Such consecutive clauses frequently occur after interrogative sen- 
tences, e. g. Is 511? who art thou (i.e. art thou so helpless), *X1F) that thou art 


(must needs be) afraid? y 144° (cf. y 85, where in a very similar context ‘5D that 
is used with the imperfect) ; Gn 1219 (FBS) ; 3127 WNDUNY so that I might hare 
sent thee awiy. : F 


4, As regards the range of time it is to be carefully noticed— 

n (a) That the tmperfect consecutive may represent all varieties in the 
relations of tense and mood, which, according to § 107 a, follow from 
the idea of the imperfect ; 

Oo (6) That the more precise determination of the range of time to 
which an imperfect consecutive relates must be inferred in each case 
from the character of the preceding tense (or tense-equivalent), to 
which it is attached, in a more or less close relation, as temporal or 
logical sequence. Thus the imperfect consecutive serves— 

D (1) To represent actions, events, or states, which are past (or were 
repeated in past time), when it is united with tenses, or their 
equivalents, which refer to an actual past. 


g Cf. the examples given above, under a and /, of the imperfect consecutive 
as an historic tense. The imperfect consecutive also frequently occurs as the 
continuation of a perfect (preterite) in a subordinate clause; e.g. Gn 27), 
Nu 1129, Dt 487, 1 S 88, 1 K 25, 1158, 1818, &e.; also in Is 497 JAMIN is the 
continuation of a preterite, contained, according to the sense, in the preceding 
POS WWS.—In Jb 317654 the imperfeet consecutive is joined to an imperfect 
denoting the past in a conditional sentence. An imperfect consecutive 
occurs in dependence on a perfect which has the sense of a pluperfect (§ 106/), 
e.g. in Gu 2618, 266', 311954 (now Rachel had taken the teraphim, DOWN and had 
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put them, &c.); Nu 1486, 1 S 285, 2 § 275, Is 39). Finally there are the cases in 
which an infinitival or participial construction representing past time, 
according to § 1137, § 116%, is taken up and continued by an imperfect 
consecutive. 

(2) To represent present actions, &c., in connexion with tenses, or 7 
their equivalents, which describe actions and states as being either 
present or lasting on into the present (continuing in their effect); so 
especially, 

(a) In connexion with the present perfects, described in § 106 g, 
e.g. p 16° therefore my heart is glad (MOY) and my glory rejoiceth 
(Os) ; Is 3° (parallel with a simple imperfect). Cf. also such 
examples as py 29” away (prop. he sat down, and has been enthroned 
ever since), ¥ 41". 

(8) In connexion with those a which represent experiences § 
frequently confirmed (see § 106 4), e.g. Jb 14? he cometh up (N¥) 
like a flower, and is cut down (1%) ; ea (M224) also as a shadow, 
Toy ND) and continueth not; Jb 20%, 247%", Is 40%, Pr rr? 

(y) In connexion with imperfects hich in one of the ways t 
described in § 107. 2, are used in the sense of the present; e.g. 
Jb 14" but man dieth (1) and becometh powerless (WeM}), Rea 1: 
remains powerless; Jb 4°, Ho 8", Hb 1°", 55", go%, Jb 5%, 78, 113 
(when thou mockest), 12%, 34™, 37° (parallel with a simple imperfect) ; 
39°. In the apodosis of a conditional sentence, ¥ 59'°, so also after 
an interrogative imperfect, 1S 2”, y 42° (20M) for which in verse 12 
and in 43° we have ‘PAN and why art thou disquieted ?). 

(5) In dependence on participles, which represent what at present 2 
continues or is being repeated, e.g. Nu 22", 18 2°, 2 5 19° behold a 
king sae (723) and mets th (P38) for gia dick Am 5°, of 


balled: upon G'od, snip") and he ison ay 

(ec) In dependence on other equivalents of the present, as in Is 51", v 
y 144° (see above, m); Jb 10”. So especially as the continuation of 
an infinitive, which is governed by a preposition (cf. § 114 7), Is 30%, 
Jer 10%, y 92°, &e. 

(3) To represent future actions, &c., in dependence on—(a) an <0 
imperfect which refers to the future, ~ 49", 94%";—() a perfect 
consecutive, or those perfects which, according to § 106 n, are intended 
to represent future events as undoubtedly certain, and therefore as 
though already accomplished ( perf. propheticum); cf. Is 5" (parallel 
with a simple imperfect separated from 4); 5° (cf. 2"-", where the 
same threat is expressed by the perfect consecutive); 5°, 9°10" 
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16 


13 
cereale Jer 4 
v Rem. An imperfect consecutive in dependence on a perfect or imperfect, 

which represents an action occurring only conditionally, is likewise used 
only in a hypothetical sense, e.g. Jb 6 230) alae DN if I had called, and he 
had answered me, yet... W 139) WOR) Uf I should say (previously, in verse 8 f, 

hypothetical im perfects are used). —InIs 48)8f an imperfect consecutive occurs 
in dependence on a sentence expressing a wish introduced by id utinam (I 


and it, or so that it were, equivalent to then should it be). Cf. also the examples 
mentioned above, under ! (Jer 2017) and m (Gn 3177), where the imperfect 
consecutive expresses facts occurring contingently. 


§ 112. The Perfect with Waw Consecutive. 


G. R. Berry, ‘Waw consecutive with the perfect in Hebrew,’ in Bibl. Lit., 
Xxii. (1903), pp. 60-69. 

@ 1. The perfect, like the imperfect (§ 111), is used with waw con- 
secutive (cf. § 49 a; on the external differentiation of the perfect 
consecutive by a change in the position of the tone, see § 49 h) to 
express actions, events, or states, which are to be attached to what 
precedes, in a more or less close relation, as its temporal or logical 
consequence. And as, according to § rrr a, the narrative which 
begins with a perfect, or its equivalent, is continued in the imperfect 
consecutive, so, vice versa, the perfect consecutive forms the regular 
continuation to a preceding imperfect, or its equivalent. 


bh Rem. 1. This alternation of perfect and imperfect or their equivalents is 
a striking peculiarity of the consecutio temporum in Hebrew. It not only 
affords a certain compensation for the lack of forms for tenses and moods, 
but also gives to Hebrew style the charm of an expressive variety, an action 
conceived as being still in progress (imperfect, &c.), reaching afterwards in the 
perfect a calm and settled conclusion, in order to be again exhibited in 
movement in the imperfect, and vice versa.2. The strict regularity of this 


1 Also in Jer 51% the imperfects consecutive are attached to the threat 
virtually contained in the preceding imperatives. On the other hand 37) 


Ho 8 would be very remarkable as expressing a future ; the text is, however, 
certainly corrupt, and hence the Cod. Babyl. “and the Erfurt MS. 3 endeay our 


to remedy it by “MM, and Ewald reads nM. —In Ez 28!* (ef. Jer 156%) FOSON) 


appears to announce an action irrevocably determined upon, and therefore 
represented as already accomplished ; cf. the prophetic perfects in verse 17 ff. 

2 It is difficult to give a proper explanation of this phenomenon (according 
to § 49 a, note, to be found only in the Canaanitish group of languages), when 
we have given up. the theory of a special waw conversivum in the unscientific 
sense mentioned in § 49 }, note, at the end, and if we aecept the fact that the 
perfect and imperfect consecutive cannot possibly be used in a way which con- 
tradicts their fundamental character as described in §§ 106 and 107. In 
other words, even the perfect consecutive originally represents a finally com- 
pleted action, &e., just as the imperfect consecutive represents an action which 


re a ee 
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alternation belongs indeed rather to the higher style, and even then it depends 
upon the view and intention of the speaker, whether he wishes the action, 
&c., to be regarded as the logica] consequence of what has preceded, or as 
simply co-ordinate with it, and so in the same tense. 

2. A succession of any number of other perfects consecutive may be co-or- 
dinated with a perfect consecutive (cf.e. g. Ez 1415, Am 5°, Ru 35, four perfects in 
each case, Is 87 five, Ex 68" eight), It is true, however, of the perfect (as 
conversely of the imperfect, § 111), that as soon as the Waw is separated by any 
intervening word from the verb to which it belongs, an imperfect necessarily 
takes the place of the perfect, e.g. Gn 121? when the Egyptians shall see thee, they 
shall say (F77N}), This is his wife: and they will kill me COS v7) but thee they 


will save alive (vo 08). 


2. The perfect consecutive, like the imperfect consecutive, always 
belongs to the period of time expressed by the preceding tense, or 
its equivalent, with which it is connected as the temporal or logical 
consequence. The particular cases may be classed under three heads : 
(a) the perfect consecutive in zmmediate dependence (see e), (6) in 
loose connexion (see a) with the preceding, and (c) the perfect con- 
secutive at the beginning of the apodosis to other sentences, or their 
equivalents (see ff ). 

3. The perfect consecutive in immediate dependence on the pre- 
ceding tense, or its equivalent, serves 

(a) As a frequentative tense to express past actions, &c., i.e. actions 
repeatedly brought to a conclusion in the past, and follows tenses, 
or their equivalents, representing actions which have continued or 
been repeated in the past: 

(a) After a simple imperfect, e.g. Gn 2° nov" TS there went up 
a mist (again and again) from the earth, TRV and watered (as it 
were, and ever watered afresh), &c. This frequentative use of the 
perfect consecutive is equally evident after frequentative imperfects, 
Gn 2! (0) and it became again every time; 1 would mean, and it 
became so once for all); 29°" (four perfects consecutive referring to 
actions repeated daily); Ex 33°" M2. he used to take at each new 
encampment the tent, ID2 and to pitch tt again every time without the 
camp; notice, amongst the numerous frequent. perff. consec., the 
imperf. in vv. 7, 8, 9, 11, always in a frequentative sense; 34%", 
Nu 9°?! (among several simple imperfects), 10", Ju 2", 1 5 2!° nyyn 


is only beginning, becoming or still continuing, and hence in any case incom- 
plete. The simplest view is to suppose, that the use of the perfect consecutive 
originated from those cases, in which it had to express the conclusion (or 
final consequence) of an action which was continued (or repeated) in past time 
(see the examples above), and that this use was afterwards extended to other 
cases, in which it had to represent the temporal or logical consequence 
of actions, &c., still in progress, and thus in the end a regular interchange 
of the two tenses became recognized. 


Cc 
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she used to make... mnpym and brought it to him from year to year; 
ay? (MP1), 1K 14*, 2 K 3%, 12” (in verses 16" imperfects occur 
again). So also in dependent sentences, Gn 64 (ey as a continuation 
of 3823), Jb 317%} . 

St (8) After an imperfect consecutive, e. g. Ex 39° (Samaritan yypi), 
1857 (tsee§ 112 rr), 7%, 28 157%, 16% and he threw stones at him, 
“BY! and cast dust continually ; 12°91, 2K 6”, 12"* 8 Jer 37", Ib 1°. 

& _ Rem. The frequentative perfect consecutive is sometimes joined even with 
imperfects consecutive which simply express one single action or occurrence 
in the past; thus Ex 1876, 4c3%, 1S 14,2 S15)", 1 K 1427 (ef. verse 28); 1 K 184, 
2K 12!” For other examples of a loosely connected frequentative perfect 
consecutive, see below, dd. 

h (y) After a perfect, Gn 37° (i nw, i.e. as often as h2 needed 
a new garment)?; Gn 31’, Nu 11°, 1 § 16%, 2 K 34, p 22°;% in 
interrogative sentences, 1 § 26° who has ever, &c.; y 80%, Jb 114, Ru 4’. 

2 (8) After an infinitive, Am 1” yyy because he did pursue hes 
brother, NOY and (on each occasion) did cast off all pity (then an 
imperfect consecutive); after an infinitive absolute, Jos 6%, 2 8 13%, 
Jer 23" 

ke (ce) After a participle, Is 6* (N71), &c., frequentative, as a con- 
tinuation of DY, verse 2); 1 S 2”, 2 S 1774 

L (&) After other equivalents of tenses, e.g. Gn 47% the priests had 
a portion from Pharaoh, PDN} and did eat (year by year), &c.; 1 K 4’. 

mi. (b) To express present actions, &c., as the temporal or logical con- 
sequence of actions or events which continue or are repeated in the 
present, especially such as have, according to experience, been at all 
times frequently repeated, and may be repeated at any time: 

(a) After a simple imperfect, e.g. Gn 2™ therefore a man leaves 
(aly’_ is accustomed to leave) ... PIN and cleaves, &c., here, as 
frequently elsewhere, clearly with the secondary idea of purpose, i.e. 
in order to cleave; Is 5” (if 77) is to be taken as a continuation 


? Also in Ez 441? (where Stade, ZAW. v. 293, would read nw and Wey) 


the unusual tenses may have been intentionally chosen: because they continually 
ministered and so always became afresh... 
2 Driver, on this passage, rightly refers to 1 S 2}% 


3 Am 4’ would also come under this head, if AION is really intended, 
and the statement refers to the past ; ‘myID might, however, also be a perfect 


expressing positive assurance (§ 106m), and the passage would then come 
under s. 


4 That nam, &c., are frequentatives (the maidservant used to go repeatedly and 
tell them) may be seen from 22D. (necessarily an imperfect, since it is separated 
from | by Bi}) and 3938; on the other hand in verse 18 NP) and 425%) of 
actions which happened only once. 


—————— 
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of ppd) ; Is 28%, Jer 12°, Ho 4°, 77, y go°, Jb 14”; also in dependent 
clauses, Ly 2018, Is 29%!""", Am 5%. 

(8) After a participle, as the equivalent of a sentence representing 7% 
a contingent action, &c., e.g. Ex 21”? NO) WN ADD (instead of N20 
there is in verse 20, &c. UN M3! °D)) ¢f one smite a man and (so that) 
he die, &c., Ex 21", Is 29, Am 6', Hb 2”. 

(y) After an infinitive absolute, Jer 7°% will ye steal, murder, and 0 
commit adultery (simple infinitives absolute; cf. § 113 ee), OND and 
then come and stand before me...and say, &c.; cf. below, wu. 

(c) To express future actions, &c., as the temporal or logical con- p 
sequence of tenses, or their equivalents, which announce or require 
such future actions or events. Thus—- 

(a) After imperfects in the sense of a simple future, e.g. Am 9°" 
DYANDOY WENN DUI I will search and take them out thence, &c.; Gn 4", 
405, Ex 73, 1 S 17”, 2 K 5", Jb 8% (also with a change of subject, 
Gn 27", Ju 6", &c.); and in interrogative sentences, Gn 39°, Ex 2’, 
2S 12%, 2K 14%, Am 8%, y 41°; cf. also Rui"; in sentences 
expressing a wish, 2S 15‘; as well asin almost all kinds of dependent 
clauses. Also in conditional clauses after “ON Gn 32°, Ex 19°, 1S 1", 
or 2 Gn 37”, or! Jer 3'; in final clauses after Wy? Gn 128, Nu 15%, 
Ts 28%; after WN Dt 2%, or IB Gn 3”, 19", 32”, Is 6°, Am 5°; in 
temporal clauses, Is 32", Jer 13'°; and in relative clauses, Gn 24%, 
Jur? 1S 17%. 

(8) After the jussive (or an imperfect in the sense of a jussive or ¢ 
optative) or cohortative, with the same or a different subject, e.g. 
Gn rf ay. 6 « MAND DY Tee there be lights . . . and let them be, &c. ; 
Gn 24‘, 28%, 31", 1 K 1?, 22%, Ru 2’, « Ch 22"; after a jussive 
expressing an imprecation, y 109". 

(y) After an imperative, also with the same or a different subject, 7 
eg. 28 7° MON) 4? go and tell (that thou mayst tell), &c., and often, 
perf. consec. after 1 (as also the perf. consec. of WX and 127 very 
frequently follows other imperatives);. Gn 6", 87, 27%", 1S 15%", 

1 K 2%, Jer 48%, 

(8) After perfects which express a definite expectation or assurance § 
(cf. § 106 m and n), e.g. Gn 17” in& ‘NID ink ‘AzI2 73 behold, 
I have blessed him, and will make him fruitful, &c.; Is 2", 5; on 
Am 4’ see above, note 3 on; in an interrogative sentence, Jug’, 11". 

(e) After a participle, e.g. Gn 7* for yet seven days, VODD ‘pox f 
and I will cause it to rain... D3 and I will (i.e. in order to) 
destroy, &c.; Jer 21°; also with a different subject, Gn 24%" the 
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maiden which cometh forth (MY) ++, DES AVN to whom I shall 
say ..., 28) and she (then) shall say, &c. This use of the perfect 
consecutive is especially frequent after a participle introduced by 
man, e.g. Gn 6"; with a different subject 1 K 20%, Am 6"; after 
a complete noun-clause introduced by 37 (cf. § 140), Ex 3” behold, 
I come (i.e. if I shall come) «++ pnp VON and shall say unto them 
w+, TUQS and they (then) shall say, &c.; 1 § 14°", Is 74, 87", 39°. 

wu  (C) After an infinitive absolute, whether the infinitive absolute serves 
to strengthen the finite verb (see § 113 ¢), e. g. Is 31°, or is used as an 
emphatic substitute for a cohortative or imperfect (§ 113 dd and ee), 
e.g. Ly 2°, Dt 1°65 Is 5°, Ez 23% 

vy (m) After an infinitive construct governed by a preposition (for 
this change from the infinitive construction to the finite verb, cf. 
§ 1147), eg. 18 10° I ‘MYT PON WIAD ull I come unto thee 
(prop. until my coming) and show thee, &c.; Gn 18”, 27%, Ja 6%, 
E730" 3: ela K 2%, 

Rem. To the same class belong 1 S 14%, where the idea of time precedes, 
until it be evening and until I be avenged, &c., and Is 5°, where the idea of place 
precedes, in both cases governed by “TY, 

aw 4. The very frequent use of the perfect consecutive in direct 
dependence upon other tenses (see above, d—v) explains how it finally 
obtained a kind of independent force—especially for the purpose of 
announcing future events—and might depend loosely on sentences to 
which it stocd only in a wider sense in the relation of a temporal 
or logical consequence. Thus the perfect consecutive is used— 

(a) To announce futwre events, &c., in loose connexion with a 
further announcement, e. g. Gn 41° ¥P) and two co-ordinate perfects 
consecutive, equivalent to but then shall arise, &c.; frequently so after 
N32} with a following substantive (1 S 9‘), or a participial clause (cf. 
the analogous instances above, under ¢), e.g. 1 8 2° behold, the days 
come, TUYIN that I will cut off, &c.; Is 39°, Am 4’, 8", 9%, and very 
often in Jeremiah; after an expression of time, Ex 17‘, Is 10%, 29", 
Jer 51°, Ho1*. Further, when joined to a statement concerning 
present or past facts, especially when these contain the reason for the 
action, &c., expressed in the perfect consecutive; cf. Is 67 lo, this hath 
touched thy lips, 1D’ therefore thine iniquity shall be taken away, &c. 
(not copulative and it is taken away, since it is parallel with a simple 
imperfect), Gn 20", 26%, Ju 13° (here in an adversative sense); 
Ho 8". In loose connexion with a noun-clause, a long succession of 
perfects consecutive occurs in Ex 6°" Also in Amos 57° DDNUH may 
be an announcement yea, ye shall take up; but cf. below, rr. 


' 
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Rem. 1. Very frequently the announcement of a future event is attached 
by means of 1% MY and it shall come to pass (ef. the analogous continuation in 
the past by means of 7, § 111, 2), after which the event announced (some- 
times after a long parenthesis) follows in one or more (co-ordinate) perfeets 
consecutive, Gn g!4, 122? (83 MM=7, as in 4653, Ex 110, 2226 and frequently), 
1 K 1812, Is yes Am 8°; or in the imperfect, Gn 414, Is 22, 374, 48, 71821. 


(ef. 298) 3 or in the jussive, Lv 14°. It very rarely happens that the verb 
which is thus loosely added, agrees in gender and number with the following 


subjeet, as in Nu 52, Jer 4216 ani (before 37h), and in Jer 42!7 1") (before 
pviaen-d3). 
2. The jussive form ‘1‘) occurs (in the sense deseribed in y) instead of mM) 


iniS 10°, 28 5% (1 Ch 1415), 1 K.145, Ru 34, although in the first three places 
a jussive is wholly inadmissible in the eontext, and even in Ru 3! (where an 


. admonition follows) ma would be expeeted (see below, tb). In 1 K 145 the 


form is a textual error, ‘and the pointing should simply be 1. In the other 
passages ‘7.) (always before an infinitive with a preposition) stands at the 
beginning of the sentence at an unusually long distance from the principal 


tone, and hence is eertainly to be explained according to § 109 k, except that 
in 1 S105, &e., the simply rhythmical jussive form takes the place, not of the 
full imperfeet form, but (exeeptionally) of the perfeet consecutive. 

(6) To introduce a command or wish: Dt 10" love ye therefore the 
stranger; 1 8 6°, 24", 1 K 2° (in Gn 4o”™ the precative perfect con- 
secutive, as elsewhere the cohortative, jussive, and imperative, is 
strengthened by means of &3). So, also, in loose connexion with 
participial and other noun-clauses (see above, x), Gn 452", 1 K 2?! 
Ru 3°", 3°.—In Gn 17" the perfect consecutive (BADD and ye shall 
be circumcised, &c.) is used to explain a preceding command. 

Rem. As in the eases mentioned above under y, the connexion may be 

made by means of ma}. Thus with a following perfect consecutive, e.g. 


Gn 4653, 47%, Ju 42°. Cr also Gn 2414, where the real wish, at least as regards 
the sense, is contained in the next sentence. 


(c) To introduce a question, whether in loose connexion with 
another interrogative sentence (see above, p), e.g. Gn 29% art thou my 
brother (equivalent to, Surely thow art), ETI and shouldest thou then 
serve me for naught ? or with a positive statement, e.g. Ex 5° (ORV 
wl ye then make them rest ?); Nu 16", 1 5 25", and (if it is Mzl¢ra’) 

go (AYAINA), 

(¢) To introduce actions frequently repeated (hence analogous to 
the numerous examples of a frequentative perfect consecutive, above, 
under e), e.g. 1 S 1° (123) of annual festival journeys); 13?! (where, 
however, the text appears radically corrupt); 27° (73M, i.e. every 
time, therefore continued by means of 720 ND1) ; Td5" (3531, 


1 On tlie various combinations with MAY see Konig's statistics in ZAW. 
xix, 272 ff, 


U 


aa 


bb 


cc 


dd 
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parallel with a simple imperfect); 9”, Jer 25*, Ho 12", Dn 84.—In 
Jb 1*" a series of frequentative perfects consecutive is interrupted by 
an imperfect consecutive, while a simple imperfect (as the modus ret 
repetitae) forms the conclusion. In Jer 6” a similar perfect is expressly 
marked, by placing the tone on the final syllable (according to § 49 h), 
as parallel with the real perfects consecutive. 


€C Rem. The loose connexion of tempora frequentativa by mn} (cf. the Rem. on 


y and bb) is also very common in this sense; thus with a following perfect 
consecutive, Gn 304! (but in verse 42%, where the verb is separated from 


the Ww by an insertion, we find ne NP he used not to put them in, according 


to § 107 e); Gn 38°, Ex 1711, 337% (see above, e), Nu 219, Ju 6, 199, 1 S 168 
(followed by five perfects consecutive) ; 2S 155; with a following imperfect 
(as the modus rei repetitae), Ju 219, 2S 147,—In Ju 125! 7M, contrary to what 


would be expected, is continued by means of the imperfect consecutive, and 
in 1 8 1322 by NO with the perfect (instead of the imperfect). 


oa 5. Further, the perfect consecutive is very frequently employed with 
a certain emphasis to introduce the apodosis after sentences (or their 
equivalents) which contain a condition, a reason, or a statement of 
time. Such an apodosis, as in the cases already treated, may represent 
either future events, or commands and wishes, or even events which 
have been often repeated in the past. Thus— 

(a) The perfect consecutive occurs in the apodosis to conditional 
sentences’ (§ 159 g, 0, 8): 

(a) After DX with the imperfect, e.g. 2 K 74? 9001 *NNON if they 
kill us, (well then) we shall but die; here the perfect consecutive 
is used obviously with greater emphasis than the imperfect (7°73) 
which immediately precedes; Gn 18%, 24%, 329, Nu 30", Ju 4%, 
Pea 20% Koos Naa Neg, 

gg (8) After DX with the perfect (im the sense of a futwrum exactum), 
Nu 5”, 2 K 5”, 744, Is 4"; as precative apodosis after 82°O8 with the 
perf. preteritum, Gn 33"; as a frequentative perfect consecutive, to 
represent past events in the apodosis after DN with a perfect, Gn 38°, 
Nu 21°, Ju 6°, Jb 7°; after ON with imperfect, Gn 31%. 

Ah (y) After "3D (in case, suppose that) with the imperfect, Gn 12”, 
Ex 18", Ju 13”, Is 58’, Ez 14%? Frequentative with reference to the 
past, after ‘D with frequentative perfect, Ju 2", Jb 73" 


1 In a number of the examples of this kind the protasis is already loosely 
connected by means of 77, and hence some of them had to be already 
mentioned above, under y, bb, ee. 

2 In 1S 24!% a question appears to be expressed by the perfect consecutive, 
Sor if a man find his enemy, will he let him go well away? Probably, however, 
with Klostermann, ‘Di should be read for ‘3, 


| 
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(5) After WN with the imperfect, Gn 44° NOY... IAN NYY WN il 
with whomsoever ... it be found, let him die; with the perfect, Ex 21” 
and if a man lie not in watt, &e.; Jur”. 

(ce) Very frequently after a perfect consecutive (one or more) con- hh 
taining the condition, e.g. Gn 44% OATHA).. . ANN DA DAMP and tf 
ye take (or shall have taken) this one also... ye shall bring down, &c.; 
ef. Gn 33", 42%, 44°", 47°, Nu 30”, Ru 2°, and probably also Ez 39°.— 
Also frequentative in reference to the past, e.g. 1S 17%"... SOSH 
ONS and when there came (as sometimes happened) a lion... IT went 
out, &e.; Ex 33, Nu rol’™, 1K 18", Jes 20° (the perfects consecutive 
being regularly continued in the apodosis by 8?) with au imperfect’). 

Rem. The perfect consecutive may be used also in the protasis to express ll 


a condition when the einployment of the perfect consecutive in the apodosis 
has become impossible, owing to an emphatic word having to stand before it ; 


thus in Ez 1414 on account of m7 ; 33% on account of 1107) —In 1S 14% the 


imperfect consecutive, contrary to what might be expected, stands in the 
apodosis, and when Saul saw any... valiant man, he took him unto him, where 


MBN suggests the special case, rather than a repeated occurrence ; cf. 
28 15% Conversely, in 1S 216 CNA perhaps a mere mistake for WY), 1735 b 
an imperfect consecutive stands in the protasis. 


(¢) After various equivalents of sentences, which contain a condition: 772772 
thus, after a substantive standing absolutely, or a participle (a casus 
pendens), Gn 174 ANNI» 6 131 by and the uncircumcised male 
(in case such an one be found), he shall be cut off, &e.; cf. Gn 30%, 
Ex 12", 2814", Is 6, and (after an infinitive with a preposition) 
287; in a wider sense also Ex 4", 9”, 12, Is 9*, 56°. 

(b) The perfect consecutive serves as the apodosis to causal clauses; 927 
thus e.g. after "3 iv° with the perfect, Is 3°"; after WE i? with 
perfect, 1 K 20; after apy with perfect, Nur4*!; also after what 
are equivalent to eausal clauses, e.g. 25" (ADDY roe TOU yor for 
thy name’s sake... pardon...); Is 37™ after 1° with an infinitive. 

(c) The perfect consecutive occurs as the apodosis to temporal 00 
clauses or their equivalents, e.g. 15 2° Dees IOAN wP* p1b2 
W130 73 before they burnt the fat, the priest's servant came (used to 
come), &c., hence a frequentative perfect consecutive relating to the 
past, as in Ex 1; also after participial clauses (§ 116 2), e.g. 1S 2" 
RDves na} ni wanda when(ever) any man offered sacrifice, then came, 


1 In all these examples (not only in the frequentative perfects consecutive) 
the original idea of the perfect, which also underlies the perfect consecutive, 
comes out very distinctly. Gn 4429 (see above) implies in the mind of the 
speaker, If it ever shall have come to this, that ye have taken this one also, 
then ye have thereby brought ine down to Sheol. 
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&c. (so Ju 19%, 2S 20"), with a frequentative perfect consecutive. 
The perfect’ consecutive is very frequently used to announce future 
actions or events after simple expressions of time of any kind; thus 
Gn 3°, Ex 32* (after 012 with the infinitive), cf. also such examples as 
Gn 44°, Ju 167, Jos 6", 1S 1%, 16 (numerous frequentative perfects 
consecutive after the infinitive with a preposition; so 28 15°, see 
above, ee); 15 20% 25 14%, 15%, Is 18°; moreover, Ex 17%, [s 10%, 
29", 37%; even after single disconnected words, e.g. Ex 16° ay 
BMY) at even (when it becomes evening) then ye shall know; cf. 
verse 7, Liv4" aK 13°) Prag”, 

Pp 6. Finally there still remains a number of passages which cannot be 
classed with any of those hitherto mentioned. Of these, some are due 
to the influence of Aramaic modes of expression, while in others the 
text is evidently corrupt.’ In a few instances we can do no more 
than merely call attention to the incorrectness of the expression. (We 
are not of course concerned here with the cases—usually occurring in 
dependent clauses—in which a 2nd pers. perf. with Waw copulative 
is simply co-ordinate with what precedes, as in Gn 28°, and probably 
Nu 21”, Dt 332.) 

(a) The influence of the Aramaic construction of the perfect with } as the 


narrative tense, instead of the Hebrew imperfect consecutive (cf. Kautzsch, 
Gramm. des Bibl.-Aram., § 71 b), is certainly to be traced in Qoheleth, and 
sporadically in other very late books,? perhaps also in a few passages in the 
books of Kings, which are open to the suspicion of being due to later inter- 


polation ; so probably 1 K 123? Wy; 2 Kori Keth. HNN ; 1414 np (in the 

parallel] passage, 2 Ch 25%, the word is wanting); 2 K 23 NON, &e. ; verse 10 

NID), &e. ; verse 12 povM, &c.; verse 15 Ie, &es Cf. alee Ez 3727-10, 
qq (b) The text is certainly corrupt in Is 408 (read with the LXX and Vulgate 


1 Mayer Lambert, REJ. xxvi.55, is probably right in pointing some of these 
forms as infin. abs. instead of perfects. 

2 In the whole of Qoheleth the imperfect consecutive occurs only in 117 and 
41-7, Several of the perfects with ) can no doubt be explained as frequentatives, 
6. g. 198, 25.9.11.18.15 518 compared with 6?; but this is impossible in such passages 
as 9!#7- In Ezra, Driver reckons only six examples of the historical perfect 
with }, in Nehemiah only six, and in Esther six or seven. 

5 Stade in ZAW. v. 291 ff. and in Ausgewiihite akad. Reden, Giessen, 1899, 
p. 194 ff. and appendix p. 199, discusses, in connexion with 2 K 12!*, a number 
of critically questionable perfects with 1. He considers that the whole 
section, 2 K 234 from xv} to verse 5 inclusive, is to be regarded as a gloss, 


since the continuation of an imperfect consecutive by means of a perfect with 
} never occurs in pre-exilic documents, except in places where it is due to 
corruption of the original text. The theory of frequentative perfects con- 
secutive (even immediately after imperfects consecutive), which has been 
supported above, under f and g, by a large number of examples, is quite 
inconsistent with the character of the action in 2 K 23 mavin, vorse 8 yO, 


and verse 14 “Be, 
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ON) ; ; Jer 3878, where the narrative breaks off in the middle of the sentence ; 
408 (aN, &e., wanting in the LXX); alse in Ju 78 baka Dan is altogether 
redundant ; in 18 338 read, with Klostermann, the 2nd sing. masc. instead of 
707); in y K a1}? wT) is, no doubt, incorrectly repeated from verse 9, 
where it is an imperative. 

Of other questionable instances, (a) the following, at any rate, may also be 7°7° 


explained as frequentatives, Gn 2125, 49°53, Ex 3658, 38%, 393, 1S 57, 1720, 241! (but 
even so Y1)N} would be expected); 2 K 23!2, Is 2876 (parallel with an imper- 


fect); Am 528 (unless it is rather, yea, ye shall take up; see above, x); y 26%, 
Ez 8%, 


(8) A longer or constant continuance in a past state is perhaps represented SS 
by the perfect with } (as a variety of the frequentative perfect with ); in 


Gn 15, 34°, Nu 21, Jos g!2, 228%, Is 2214, Jer 3° But the unusual perfects consec. 
in Jos 158-11, 162-8 (ultimately parallel with an imperf. as in 17%, 182°), 1812-21, 

Tg}}-14.22.26— 20.84 , are without doubt rightly explained by Bennett (SBOT., Joshua, 
p. 23) as originally containing the directions either of God to Joshua or of 
Joshua to the people; ef. the evident trace of this in 154%. A redactor 
transformed the directions inte a description but left the perfects consec., which 
are to be explained asin aa. In the same way my Ex 3629 is most simply 
explained as repeated from 26%, 


(y) The following are due to errors in the text, or to incorrect modes of tt 
expression: Ex 362%, Ju 323.1 1618 (read 3 yy; 1S 439, 1738 2$ 165, 1918! (read 
amy and YAY Y, 1 K 3H aii nbavn is is, no doubt intentionally, assimi- 
lated to the four other perfects); 138, 2081; 2K 147 (where, with Stade, 
wn yoon-nsy should be read); 14!4, 184 ee at any rate, IDV) might 
be taken as a ‘frequentative, but not M12), &c.; evidently the perfects are 
co-ordinated only in form with "DM N37); 1886 2115, 244, Jer 37° (where 
iN, but not wns), might be frequentative); Ez 9? (amit ANY") with Stade, 
and read 3D) ; “3022 QONawiny Mil'él before an imperfect consecutive) ; Am 74 
(nd3N) after an imperfect consecutive); Jb 1612, 

Finally, i in 1S 122, 109%, 1748, 25°, 2 § 616, 2 K 315, Jer 3741, Am 7? wi is to be WM 
read throughout instead of 1'M1, but in Gn 38° NVI} with the LXX. 


B. Tuer INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLE. 


§ 113. The Infinitive Absolute. 


Cf. the dissertation of J. Kahan, and, especially, the thorough investigation 
by E. Sellin, both entitled, Ueber ‘die nerbal-nominale Doppelnatur der hebriiischen 
Participien und Infinitive, ke. , Lpz. 1889; F. Pritorius, ‘Ueber die sogen. Infin. 
absol. des Hebr.’ in ZDMG. 1902, pp. 546 ff. 

1. The infinitive absolute is employed according to § 45 to emphasize @ 
the idea of the verb in the abstract, i.e. it speaks of an action (or 
state) without any regard to the agent or to the circumstances 
of time and mood under which it takes place. As the name of an 
action the infinitive absolute, like other nouns in the stricter sense, 


1 Or does Syn, as a frequentative, imply fastening with several bolts? Itis, 


at all events, to be noticed, that in 2S 13}8 also Sy) follows an imperfect 
consecutive, 


Z2 
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may form part of certain combinations (as a subject, predicate, or object, 
or even as a genitive,’ see below); but such a use of the infinitive 
absolute (instead of the infinitive construct with or without a preposi- 
tion) is, on the whole, rare, and, moreover, open to question on critical 
grounds. On the other hand, the infinitive absolute frequently 
exhibits its character as an expression of the verbal idea by taking an 
object, either in the accusative or even with a preposition. 


6 Examples of the use of the infinitive absolute :— 

(a) As subject, Pr 2577 3i0 ND niaw wai box it is not good to eat much 
honey ; Jer 105, Jb 6%, Ec 41"; epexegetically, after a demonstrative pronoun, 
Is 585%, Ze 14%, 

Cc (®) As predicate, Is 3217 and the effect of righteousness (is) nya OPWA quietness 
(prop. to find rest) and confidence, ia 

(c) As object, Is 17 30° m5 learn to do well; Is 7}5, Pr 1512, Jb g}8; 
according to the sense also Jer 92° 2314, as well as Is 5° (ip and yp virtually 
depend on the idea of the wish contained in mwy) ; Is 2218, where a long 
series of infinitives absolute is governed by man, and 59)5 (six infinitives 
governed by D397" in verse 12); Dt 28 is strange since the object precedes 
the infinitive absolute which governs it,? also Is 42?!, where the statement of 


place precedes the infinitive absolute.—In Jer 9‘, Jb 133 the infinitive absolute 
as the object of the verb is placed before it for the sake of emphasis (with the 


verb negatived by xb in Is 57%, Jer 498), so also in La 3‘ where it is the 
remoter object and co-ordinated with a substantive. 

€ (a) As genitive, Is 14% TOW NONYDAD with the besom of destruction; so 
perhaps also 44 (Ya M3; ef. further, Pr 15, 2116 The infinitive absolute 
is never used in immediase connexion with prepositions’ (which as being 


originally substantives govern the genitive), but always the infinitive con- 
struct ; but if a second infinitive is co-ordinated by } with such an infinitive 


construct, it has the form of the infinitive absolute (since it is released from 
the immediate government of the preposition), e.g. 1S 225,,, ond sb) ynna 
pyibxa b bin in that thou hast given him bread ... and hast enquired of God for 
him; Ez 368; 1 S 2526.88 (after jt); after D Ex 326, Jer 738, 4417, 

ff (e) Governing an accusative of the object, e.g. Is 2238 IXY pha pa 4 
slaying oxen and killing sheep ; cf. Ex 20°, 2399, Dt 512, Is 3719, Ez 23°, and of the 
examples in a-d, Dt 285, Ig 55, 58¢%, Pr 2527, &c. ; followed by a preposition, 
e.g. Is 735 AHA “ind yia DIN to refuse the evil and choose the good; Pris! 
(iS nin). 

g: If the object be a personal pronoun, then, since the infinitive absolute can 
never be united with a suffix (see the note on a), it is affixed by means of 


the accusative-sign AX (MN), e.g. Jer 9% Ink yan and knoweth me; Ez 365. 


1 The infinitive absolute can never be joined with a genitive or a pro- 
nominal suffix. 


2 Perhaps A¥M according to § 53 % should be explained as an infinitive 
construct, or should be written 137, 

7 any JAN} 15 19 is impossible Hebrew, and as the LXX shows, a late 
addition. 


I 
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2. Analogous to the use of the infinitive absolute as the accusative h 
of the object, mentioned in d, is its employment as a casus adverbials' 
in connexion with some form of the finite verb, to describe more 
particularly the manner or attendant circumstances (especially those 
of time and place) under which an action or state has taken place, or 
is taking place, or will take place; e.g. Jer 22" he shall be buried 
with the burial of an ass, Plea 3nd a drawing and casting forth, i.e. 
being drawn and cast forth, &c.; Gn 21’° (POV a removing, i.e. 
distant; cf. Ex 337, Jos 3"); Gn 30”, Ex 30%, Nu 6°, 15° (where 
a subject is added subsequently ; see below, gg); Jos Caeae Gone ia 
(7D) bmn a beginning and ending, i.e. from beginning to end); 28 8’, 
Is 7% (PQvA and F330, prop. a making deep..., and a making high, 
i.e. whether thy request extend to the world below or to the height 
above); 5717 (ANDI in hiding, sc. my face); Jer 3"° (o'aeN) MY with 
knowledge and understanding); Hb 3% (nin, for the form cf. 
§ 75 aa); Ze 7°, ~ 35° (PAR, to define more precisely 712 verse 15); 
Jb 15%. ? 


we. 


Rem. 1. To an adverbial infinitive absolute of this kind, there may further 
be added a casus adverbialis (the accusative of state or circumstance), or even 
a circumstantial clause, to define more exactly the manner in which the 
action is performed, e. g. Is 20? and he did so IN DIN pa walking naked and 
barefoot, prop. in the condition of one naked, &c. ; Is 30'* a breaking in pieces 
(ace. to the reading MIND; the Masora requires NiIND) without sparing. 

2. A few infinitives of this kind, all of which are in Hiph‘il, have, through k 
frequent use, come to be treated by the language as simple adverbs; so 
especially NDI (cf. § 75.) multum faciendo, i.e. multum, very frequently 
strengthened by “NID very and even used without connexion with a finite 
verb (see the Lexicon); also AD bene faciendo, i.e. bene, used especially to 


express the careful and thorough performance of an action (e.g. Dt 13"); in 
Dt 9, 278 it is added epexegetically to another adverbial infinitive absolute, 
in Jon 49 it twice precedes the verb for the sake of emphasis. Finally, DDWO 


mane faciendo, i. e. early in the morning, then in general early with the additional 
idea of earnestness; in 1 § 17!¢ joined with the infinitive absolute Jy") 


a denominative from ap evening (morning and evening, i.e. early and late), 
elsewhere (with the exception of Pr 2714) always joined with the infinitive 
absolute of the governing verb, e.g. Jer 117 for I earnestly protested Onayi) 
unto your fathers... Pte) navn rising early and protesting, i.e. with earnest 
protestation ; Jer 258, 265 (where } should be omitted before ’M); Jer a9), 3258, 
2 Ch 1635. 


1 That this casus adverbialis also was originally regarded as an accusative, 
may be seen from classical Arabic, where an infinitive of this kind expressly 
retains the accusative ending. In Latin the ablative of the gerund corre- 
sponds in many ways to this use of the infinitive absolute. ‘ 

? Also in aK 218 for 7B) NM) read with Stade and Klostermann Bite) MOND 5 


similarly, with Stade, Np) in Ju 4%; pithy in Jer 23%, and on Is 31° ef. 


l 


i 


nN 
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3. The infinitive absolute occurs most frequently inimmediate con- 
nexion with the finite verb of the same stem, in order in various ways 
to define more accurately or to strengthen the idea of the verb.' 

These infinitives absolute joined immediately to the finite verb belong in 
a sense to the schema etymologicum treated in § 117 p, i.e. they are objects of 
the finite verb in question, except that the infinitive absolute (as a nomen 


abstractum) lays stress rather on the actual occurrence or the energy of the 
action (see the examples below), while the noun proper emphasizes the 


result or extent of the action; cf. e.g. Ex 227? iby pyys PYY"DN if it actualty 


happens that he cries to me, with Gn 2754 (as it were, he cried, so that a great cry 
was heard). 


We must further distinguish — 

(a) The infinitive absolute used before the verb to strengthen the 
verbal idea, i.e. to emphasize in this way either the certainty 
(especially in the case of threats) or the forcibleness and completeness 
of an occurrence. In English, such an infinitive is mostly expressed 
by a corresponding adverb, but sometimes merely by putting greater 
stress on the verb; e.g. Gn 2” MOM Ni thou shalt surely die, cf. 18°", 
22", 28" 18 9° (cometh surely to pass); 24", Am 5°, 7", Hb 2°, Ze 11"; 
with the infinitive strengthened by J8 Gn 44% (but 27° and Jacob 
was yet scarce gone out, &c.); Gn 43° Wa IYI Wh he did solemnly 
protest unto us; 1S 20° byviy DRY David earnestly asked leave of me ; 
Jos 17, Ju 18 iwin xb wun and did not utterly drive them out; 
especially typical instances are Am y° J will destroy it from off the face 
of the earth 0 VOBR WHT nd ‘2 DEN saving that I will not utterly 
destroy, &e.; Jer 30" and will in no wise leave thee unpunished , cf. 
further Gn 20'8, 1 K 3%, Jo 1’, Jb 13°. 

The infinitive absolute is used before the verb with less emphasis : 

(1) Frequently at the beginning of the statement; cf. Driver on 
18S 20° However, in these cases a special emphasis on the following 
verb is sometimes intended; cf. above, x, on Gn 43°, 15 20°5 also 
Gn 3", 26%, 32”, 15 14%, 20% Elsewhere the infinitive absolute is 
evidently used only as possessing a certain fullness of sound (hence for 
rhythmical reasons, like some uses of the separate pronoun, § 135 a), 
agan Gn 1543". Jao © 10 23".2:5 1520". 

(2) Very frequently in conditional sentences after DX, &c. The 
infinitive absolute in this case emphasizes the importance of the con- 


1 Cf. A. Rieder, Die Verbindung des Inf. abs. mit dem Verb. fin... im Hebr., 
Lpz., 1872; also his Quae ad syntaxin Hebraicam ... plantorem faciendam ex 
lingua Graeca et Latina afferantur, Gumbinnen (Pregramm des Gymnasiums), 
i8s4. G, R. Hausehild, Die Verbindung finiter und infiniter Verbalformen desselben 
Stammes in etnigen Bibelsprachen, Frankfurt a. M., 1893, discussing especially 
the rendering ef such constructions in the Greek and Latin versions, 
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dition on which some consequence depends, e.g. Ex 15% if thou wilt 
diligently hearken, &c., Ex 19°, 21°, 223% 1622 (gee above, m); 23”, 
Nioi?, Ja164, 151", 1273 -after 61S 14°, 

The infinitive absolute is used to give emphasis to an antithesis, e.g. 79 
28 24% nay; but J will verily buy (MAPS MP) it of thee, &c. (not 
receive it as a gift); Juris no; but we will bind thee fast... but 
surely we will not kill thee; cf. further Gn 31% (thou art indeed 
gone=) though thou wouldst needs be gone (Vulg. esto), because thou sore 
longedst, &c.; 1188, 1268 (the second infinitive absolute as a sup- 
plement to the first—see below, r—comes after the verb).—Hence 
also, as permissive, Gn 2'6* Sox box thou mayest freely eat, but, &c. 
(so that verse 16 is in antithesis to verse 17); or concessive, 1 S 2° 
I said indeed ..., 14%, 

The infinitive absolute is used to strengthen a question, and 
especially in impassioned or indignant questions, e.g. Gn 37° JOD 
andy pon shalt thou indeed reign over us? Gn 37", 43", Juri”, 
18 2%, 2S 19%, Jer 3', 13, Ez 28°, Am 3°, Zc 7°; but cf. also 
Gn 24° must I needs bring again ? 

(0) The infinitive absolute after the verb, sometimes (as in n) to7 
intensify’ the idea of the verb (especially after imperatives and 
participles, since the infinitive absolute can never precede either, e.g. 
Nu 11, Jb 13%, 21°, 342 Yow aio hearken ye attentively; Jer 22°; 
after paiticiples, e.g. Is 22’, also elsewhere, e.g. Nu 2371, 247° thow 
hast altogether blessed them; Jos 24, 2 K 5", Du 11”, and with the 
infinitive absolute strengthened by means of 02 Gn 31", 46°, Nu 16”) ; 
sometimes to express the long continuance of an action; here again 
after an imperative, Is 6° yinw wow hear ye continually; after a 
perfect, Jer 6°; after a participle, Jer 23; after an imperfect 
consecutive, Gn 19°, Nu 11%, 

To this class belong especially those cases in which a second infini- $ 
tive absolute is co-ordinated with the first; the latter then expresses 
either an accompanying or antithetical action or the aim to which the 
principal action is directed; e.g. 1 S 6” IPN ypa 3990 lowing as they 
went (lowing continually; so after a participle, Jos 6%" Qeré); Gu 8" 
ait went forth to and fro?; Is 19” smiting and (i.e. but also) healing 
again; Jo 2” (see above, m). 


Rem. 1. Instead of a second infinitive absolute (see above) there is some- £ 
times found a perfect consecutive (Jos. 613% and 2S 131° (but Stade’s piyt) is 


1 In Arabic also, the intensifying infinitive regularly stands after the verb, 
but in Syriac before the verb. : 
? Also in Ez 1" for the distorted form NS reads simply NYS NY”, 
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is preferable], in both places as perfect frequentative ; Is 315 referring to the 
future, unless with Stade, ZATV. vi. 189, we read beam and bron), or an 
imperfect consecutive (1 S 19%, 2S 16*") or participle (2 S 165) ; ef. also u. 

qt 2. The idea of long continuance is ves y frequently expressed by the verb qn 
to go, along with its infinitive absolute, or even by the latter alone, and this 
occurs not only when it can be taken in its literal sense (to go, to walk, as in 
the examples given above, Jos 6°18, 1 & 612, 2S 316 1319; ef. also, Is 36, ‘where 
both infinitives stand before the son and y 1268, where qien precedes), but 
also in cases where 753 in the sense of to go on, to continue, merely performs 
the function of an adverb. The action itself is added in a second infinitive 
absolute, or sometimes (see above, ¢) in a participle or verbal adjective. 
Examples, Gn &$ rw qin eee pn 1) and the waters returned... con- 
tinually; Gn 85, 129, Jur4®, 2K 24; with a participle following, Jer 41° atstoss 
we read noa3, as in 2 § 318); with an adjective following, Gen 2618, Ju 4%, 
18 149, 2 s 5'0(1 Ch 11°), 25 1825, 

On the other hand, in 1S 17*! the participle qbn is used instead of the 
infinitive absolute. Of a different kind are the instances in which the 
participle qbn is used as predicate along with the co-ordinate adjective 
(Ex 19!%, 1S 2%, 2S 3', 1512, Est 94, 2 Ch 17’) or participle (1 S$ 17)5, Jon 1”, 
Pr 4)8, He 18), 

uv 3. The regular place of the negative is between the intensifying infinitive 
absolute and the finite verb,? e.g. Ex 5% mpymNd bym neither hast thou 


delivered at all, Ju 1538, Jer 13%, 3071; ef. Mi 17° ‘(by). Exceptions are Gn 34 
(where the negation of the threat pronounced in 217 is expressed in the same 
form of words); Am 9%, y 49°. 

1 4. With a finite verb of one of the derived conjugations, not only the 
infinitive absolute of the same conjugation may be connected (Gn 287? Pi‘él ; 
1735, Ex 228, Ez 148 Niph‘al ; Gn 4o’5 Pu'al; Ho 4}8 Hiph‘il; Ez 164 Hoph‘al), 
but also (especially with Niph‘al, rarely with Pi‘él and Hiph‘il; see Driver 
on 2 8 20}8) that of Qal as the simplest and most general representative of the 
verbal idea, 2 S 20}8 (with Pi‘él] ; but in Gn 3738, 4478 51% is a passive of Qal, 
§ 52¢); 464 (with Hiph‘il); Ex 1918, 21%, 2 8 237, Is 40%, Jer 10°, Jb 6? (with 
Niph‘al) ; Is 24)° (with Hithpo‘él ; mys in the same verse must also, according 
to the Masora, certainly be the infinitive absolute Qal ; see § 670), and so always 
NOY Nid he shall surely be put to death. Elsewhere the infinitive absolute of 
a conjugation with kindred meaning is found, Ly 19”, 2 K 378 Hoph‘al for 
Niph‘al (but most probably we should read, with Driver, the injin. Niph. in 
both places, 7725 and 337) 5 ; 18 216 (Pi'él for Hiph‘il, unless BVP is to be 


read); Ez 164 (Hoph' al for Pu‘al).8 Finally, the infinitive absolute may 


1 Cf. in French, Le mal ra toujours croissant, la maladie va toujours en augmentant 
et en empirant, ‘ continually increases and becomes worse and worse.’ 


2 Cf. Rieder, Quo loco ponantur negationes xd et by ... (Zeitschrift fir Gymn.- 
Wesen, 1879, p. 395 ff.). 

§ In three passages even the infinitive absolute of another stem of like 
sound occurs; but in Is 287° WIN is no doubt a mere textual error for wT, 
and in Jer 815, according to § 72 aa, we should read DED, and in Zp 1? now. 
Barth, Nom.-bildung, § 49 b, sees in vITN and BION infnitives Hiph‘il, exactly 
corresponding in form to ““gém{d] the Aram, infin. 'Aph‘él of DIP; but there is 
no more evidence for a Hips. of YY in Hebrew than for a stem wan. 
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equally well be represented by a substantive of kindred stem.! In Is 2914 
the substantive intensifying the verb is found along with the infinitive 
absolute. 


5. Instead of the infinitive absolute immediately connected with the finite VY 
verb, an infinitive construct form appears (cf. § 73 @), in Nu 232 (Ap D3; ef. 


Ru 216 Sy D2); Jer 50% (29 39); Pr 23! (aM Pa). In the last instances 
the infinitive is probably assimilated to the imperfect, like the infinitive 
Niph‘al in the forms noticed in § 51 k and note.—Cf. also 2 K 37! NA wo 
nipmi (read so with the LXX) before N, hence, no doubt due to the dislike of 
a hiatus; so in y 5071, Neh 17 (an), all in rapid style; after the verb, Jos 77, 
unless vaya is intended. 


4. Finally the infinitive absolute sometimes appears as a substitute y 
for the finite verb, either when it is sufficient simply to mention the 
verbal idea (see z), or when the hurried or otherwise excited style 
intentionally contents itself with this infinitive, in order to bring out 
the verbal idea in a clearer and more expressive manner (see aq). 

(a) The infinitive absolute as the continuation of a preceding finite 2 
verb. In the later books especially it often happens that in a 
succession of several acts only the first (or sometimes more) of the 
verbs is inflected, while the second (or third, &c.) is added simply in 
the infinitive absolute. Thus after several perfects, Dn 9° (cf. verse 11) 
ue have sinned ... and have transgressed thy law, WD\ and have turned 
aside (prop. a turning aside took place); so after a perfect Ex 367(1), 
18 2%, Is 37%, Jer 145, 19%, Hag 1° (four infinitives), Zc 3* (but 
read with Wellhausen, after the LXX, ink wim), 7°, Ec 8%, 9”, 
Est 3", 9°68, 12°", Neh 9, 1 Ch 5, 2 Ch 28";?* after the perfect 
consecutive, Ze 12); after the perfect frequentative 1 K 9” (unless 
YOPN be intended); after the simple imperfect, Lv 25%, Nu 30%, 
Jer 32 (three infinitives), 36%, 1 Ch 21%; after a cohortative, Jos 9”; 
after the imperfect consecutive, Gn 41% (as a continuation of 337%) ; 
Ex 8", Ju 7, Jer 372, Neh 8°, 1 Ch 16%, 2 Ch 7°; with 58 or after 
the jussive, Dt 147, Est 23, 6°; after the imperative, Is 37°, Am 4*"; 
after the participle, Hb 2 (strengthened by *&%, and regarded, like 
the participle itself, as an adverbial accusative); Est 8°. 

(6) At the beginning of the narrative, or at least of a new section Ad 
of it. The special form of the finite verb which the infinitive absolute 
represents must be determined from the context. The infinitive 


1 On these substantives (and on the use of the infinitive absolute generally 
as absolute object, see above, m), ef. the schema EegiCen treated in con- 
nexion with the government of the verb in § 117 p, ¢ 

2 In Ez 714 a perfect appears to be continued iy means of, an infinitive 


construct ; but the text is quite corrupt; Cornill reads J27 30 yipn wn. 
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absolute is most frequently used in this way, corresponding to the 
infinitive of command in Greek, &c.!:— 


bb (a) For an emphatic imperative,’ e. g. “iW (thou shalt, ye shall), 
observe Dt 51%; W2t (thou shalt) remember, Ex 13%, 20° (the full form 
occurs in Dt 6” PAYA Wow ; 78 WBA ADT); Ly 2°, Nu 42, 25%, Dt 1%, 
2K 5”, Is 38%, Jer 2%, followed by a perfect consecutive; Jos 1%, 
2 K 3%, Is 74, 14°! (parallel with an zmperative; in Na 2? three 
imperatives follow). But DAT y 1425 may be only an incorrect 
spelling of 827 imperative.’ 

cc. (8) For the jussive, Lv 6’, Nu 6°, 2 K 11%, Ez 23°; cf. also Pr 17” 
(let it rather meet). 

dd (y) For the cohortative, Is 22% inv biax (the exclamation of the 
mocker); Ez 21%, 23°-*°; perhaps also Jer 31” (7199) 

ce (8) For the imperfect in emphatic promises, e.g. 2 K 4* ye shall 
eat and leave thereof; 19” (Is 37%), 2 Ch 31; also in indignant 
questions, Jb 40? shall he that cavilleth contend with the Almighty ?° 
(on the addition of the subject cf. the Rem. below); Jer 3’ and 
thinkest thou to return again tome? Jer 7°™ (six infinitives, continued 
by means of the perfect consecutive; cf. § 112 0). 

(e) For any historical tense (like the Latin Azstoric infinitive) in 
lively narration (or enumeration) and description, even of what is still 
taking place in present time, e.g. Hos 4? swearing and breaking faith, 
and killing, and stealing, and committing adultery (in these they are 
busied); 10% (after a perfect); Is 21°, 59%, Jer 8%, 14", Jb 15° cf. 
further Jer 32%, Ec 42,—In Ez 23®, Pr 12’, 15%, and 25%, the infinitive 
absolute is best rendered by the passive. 


1 Cf. also such infinitives in French as voir (page so and so, &c.), s’adresser..., 
se méfier des voleurs ! 

2 Pritorius, op. cit, p. §47 : the extraordinarily common use of the infinitive 
form qatél in the sense of an imperative, jussive, or cohortative has long since 
caused it to be compared with the Arab. fa‘dli. It thus appears that the 
infin. ga@fst in Hebrew could be used from early times as a kind of fixed, 
invariable word of command. 


§ In Ez 215}, for the infinitives construct WDA, DI, heya (beside 7337) 
read with Cornill the infinitives absolute 104, &e. Tho K*thibh probably 
intends YOR, &e. 

4 In 2S 38 the infinitive construct appears to be used instead of the 
cohortative, but P'WIN should certainly be read for win. Also in 1 K 22° 
(2 Ch 18%), which was formerly included under this head (I will disguise 
myself and go into the battle), read NIN} VBONN, 

5 In Jb 34!8 in a similar question instead of the infinitive constr. we should 
rather expect the infinitive absolute (Tox), unless with the LXX and Vulg. 
the participle with the article (11987) is to be read. 
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Rem. The subject is sometimes added to the infinitive absolute when it ee 
takes tho place of the finite verb, e. g. Lv 67, Nu 1555, Dt 152, p 175, Pr i7??, 
Jb 40%, Ec 42, Est 9!. So, probably, also in Gn 17), Ex 12%, although here 


31D according to § 121 a might also be taken as an object with a passive 


verb; cf. Est 38, In 1S 252633 the subject follows an infinitive absolute 
which is co-ordinated with an infinitive construct, see above, e. 


§114. The Infinitive Construct. 


1, The infinitive construct, like the infinitive absolute, may also @ 
represent a nomen verbale (§ 45a), but of a much more flexible 
character than the infinitive absolute (cf. § 113 a). Its close relation 
with nouns properly so called is especially seen in the readiness with 
which the infinitive construct may be used for any case whatever ; 
thus, 

(a) As the nominative of the subject, e.g. Gn 2% nin awd 
i739 DIN, literally, not good ts the being of man in his separation ; 
Gi 30", i237) ls 9s) Pri 25°Cbub cer" naw 21D in the 
same statement); y 32° prop. there ts not a coming near unto thee, 
but the text is probably corrupt. With a feminine predicate, 1S 18”, 
Jer 2”. 

(b) As genitive, e.g. Ec 34 Tip) Nyy TIED MY a@ time of mourning b 
and a time of dancing; Gn 2", 297, Neh 12", 2Ch24"%. This 
equally includes, according to § ror a, all those cases in which the 
infinitive construct depends on a preposition {see below, d) [and 
Driver, Tenses, § 206]. 

(c) As accusative of the object, e.g. 1 K 37 N21 MN¥ YIN NP I know ¢ 
not the going out or the coming in (I know not how to go out and come 
in); Gn 21°, 31%, Nu 20”, Is 14, 3778 (even with NX), Jer 6%, Jb 15” 
(cf. for the use of the infinitive absolute as object, § 113 f); as 
accusative with a verb expressing fullness, Is 11°. 

2. The construction of the infinitive with prepositions (as in Greek, @ 
év TO elvat, Oud TO eivar, &c.) may usually be resolved in English into 
the finite verb with a conjunction, e. g. Nu 35'° 12°3Y3D2 in his meeting 
him, i.e. if (as soon as) he meets him; Gn 27% (SW); Is 30” 
BION) IW because ye despise; Jer 2” TONY because thou sayest ; 
Gn 27! and his eyes were dim M81 from seeing, i.e. so that he could 
not see. 

This use of the infinitive construct is especially frequent in con- ¢€ 
nexion with 2 or 3 to express time-determinations (in English resolved 
into a temporal clause, as above the combination of the infinitive with 


iv or “PY is resolved into a causal clause), especially after 7"! (see the 
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examples, § 111 g), eg. 1S 2% pviyia DMD when they were in 
Egypt; Gn 24” 0 YOR... pia-ny NID IN and it came to pass, 
when he saw (prop. in the seeing) the ring ..., and when he heard 
(prop. in his hearing), &c. 


St But by far the most frequent is the connexion of the infinitive 
construct with Ds Starting from the fundamental meaning of Py 1; 


direction towards sométhing, infinitives with serve to express the 
most varied ideas of purpose or aim, and very commonly also (with 
a weakening or a complete disregard of the original meaning of the >) 
to introduce the object of an action, or finally even (like the infinitive 
absolute used adverbially, § 113 A, and the Latin gerund in -ndo) 
to state motives or attendant circumstances. See the instances in the 
Remarks. 


Rem. 1. The original meaning of the is most plainly seen in those 
infinitives with which expressly state a purpose (hence as the equivalent of 
a final clause), 8. g. Gn 115 and the Lord came down, VAN nied to see the city ; 
also with a change of subject, e.g. 2S 129 and thou hast taken the wife of Uriah 
the Hittite mind 1 nisad to be (i.e. that she may be) thy wife; cf. Gn 284, 
Jer 3876 (nib). —If there i is a special emphasis on the infinitive with DF it is 
placed, with its complement, before the governing verb, e.g. Gn 429, 474, 
Nu 22%, Jos 28, 1 § 162 with XjiD; Ju 15291 S 1725 with nby, 


Ah 2. Just as clearly the idea of aiming at a definite purpose or turning 
towards an object may be seen in the combination of the verb M1 to be, 


with and an infinitive, In fact nivy> mu] may mean, either (a) he was in 


the act of, he was about to (as it were, he set ‘himself), he was ready, to do some- 
thing, or (6) he or it was appointed or compelled, &c., to do the action in question. 


In the latter case nivyd M7] corresponds to nie Latin faciendum erat, cf. also 


the English ZI am to go. In both cases M7 (as elsewhere when copula) is 
often omitted. 


2 Examples of (a) Gu 1512 Nind vingin “IM and when the sun was going down 
(just about to set); 2 Ch 265 pry vind» and he set himself to seek God 
(here with the secondary idea of a continuous action) ; ; with the omission of 
mit Is 38%, wind mine the Lord is ready to save me; 1S 147} (?), Jer 5149, 
y 25d (et foedus suum vicina estatutals est eis); Pr 1874 (?), 198 (Ny? consecuturus 


1 Cf. § 459, according to which the close union of the 5 with the first 
consonant of the infinitive (aad with a firmly closed syllable, as opposed to 
an32, 3h35, &c.) seems to point to the formation of a special new verbal 
form. Quite distinct are the few examples where the infinitive with ) serves 
to express time, as Gn 248 +Wy nip at the eventide (prop. at the time of the 


return of evening); cf. Dt 2332, Ex 147, Ju 197%; 25 18% when Joab seni the 
king’s servant. 
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est, unless we simply read N31DY with the LXX)!; 20%, Ec 315 nivnd WWE quod 


Suturum est; 2 Ch 1122, 1232 (in a negative statement); in a question, Est 78 
(will he even. « 42%. Ch. also 1 S 4s 


Of (b) Jos 25 snp nytin and the gate was to be shut (had to be shut) ; k 


Is 37%, 109182 Mostly with the omission of mn, og. 2K 48 nivy? Mm 
et qP what is to be done for thee ? (qb-a1p wan) wouldest thou be (lit. is it to be) 


spoken for to the king, &c.? 2 K 131° nisnd it was to smite equivalent to thou 
shouldest have smitten; Is 54, ¥ 32°, 681° (), Jb 308 (habitandum est tis), 1 Ch 9%, 
10"8, 225, 2 Ch $18 (?), 1172, 197, 3619 (9), Ho o!8, Hbi!”. Ina question 2 Ch 197; 
after xb 1 Ch 5}, 157; after JN 1 Ch 23%, 2 Ch 51! and frequently. 

Of the same kind also are the cases, in which the infinitive with : depends 
on the idea of an obligation or permission (or prohibition) ; especially i in such 
forms of expression as 2 § 18!) 7) 7 nnd by it was upon me, i.e. it would 
have been my duty to give thee, &c. 33; ef. Mi 3} (2 Ch 135) it is not for you to (i.e. 
are ye not bound to)?* with a negative, 2 Ch 268 73) ob xd it pertaineth not 
unto thee, Uzziah, to burn incense unto the Lord, but only to the priests; also D ps 
with an infinitive expresses it is not permitted (nefas est), may not, e.g. Est 4? 
niad PS *D for none might enter ; 88, 1 Ch 152; 5 P PN with an infinitive is used 
in a somewhat different sense, equivalent to it is not feasible, not possible, e.g. 
in y 408, Ee 314, 2 Ch 5!2.8—With either meaning xd can be used instead of 
PN, e.g. Am 60 amd nib nefas est, to make mention of the name of the Lord : 
but Ju 19 for it was not possible to drive out, &c., perhaps, however, the text 
originally stood as in Jos 17}? mab 193) vib ; 1 Ch 158%, 


1 Pp. Haupt (SBOT., Proverbs, p. 52, lines 10 ff. ; Critical Notes on Esther, p. 170, 
on 78) considers it possible that here and in Pr 28, 6%4, 75, 1699, 30!4, as well as 


in 1455, 172! before a noun, the 5 ig a survival of the emphatic p) with an 
imperf., which is especially common in Arabic. In that case xy must be 
read NY, ive, De XY}. But all the above instances can be taken as infini- 
tives with 5) without difficulty. 

2 Somewhat different are the cases where > i'm with the infinitive (which 
is then used exactly as a substantive) implies is Become something, i.e. to meet 
with a particular fate, as Nu 24% (ef. Is 55, 615) ay2p for wasting, for which 


elsewhere frequently nw and the like; probably also nibas y 49!5 is to be 


explained in this way, the 17 being omitted, 

8 28 4)° (cui dandum erat mihi) appears to be similar; it may, however, be 
better, with Wellhausen, to omit the WX, 

4 But in 1S 2329 after Sp and our part shall be the infinitive without ) 
stands as the subject of the spritonce: 

5 Quite different of course are such cases as Is 378 m3 SS m3) and there is 
not strength to bring forth; cf. Nu 205, Ru 44. 

6 In 2S 1419 UN (= it is, there is) is used in a similar sense after DN, the 


negative particle of asseveration, of a truth it is not possible to turn to the right 
hand or to the left. 


~ 


mM 
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3. A further class comprises the very numerous cases, in which the infini- 
tive with D is used as the object! of a governing verb, hence, again, for the 
direction which an action takes. The verbs (or conjugations) which occur 
most frequently in this combination with G and an infinitive are: bnn (with 
an infinitive without 5, 0g. Dt 2%3!, Jos 3%), Dim to begin, FYDIN, AD 
(prop. to add) to continue, very frequently, even in prose, with an infinitive 
without 5 as Gn 422, 81012, 3751S 38, Jb 27), &e, ; ban to cease from, to desist; 
mba to complete, to make an end of; DOM to be finished ; Jp to come near to, 
Gn 12"; “AID to hasten (with an infinitive without ) Ex 218) ; TN to be willing 
(with an infinitive without ) Is 281, 30%, Jb 39°) ; }*BM to will, to desire; JNO 
to refuse (ta be unwilling) ; vipa to seek ; bo to be able (witli an infinitive without 
S e.g. Gn 24°, 374, Ex 25, 18%, Nu 2258, Jb 4); }M2 with an accusative of the 
person in the sense of to give up to some one, to cause, or permit him to do some- 
thing, e.g. Gn 20°, y 161! (with an infinitive abs. Jb 978, see § 113d), PT to 
understand how to do something (in Jb 38 “yp oTNy] is analogous) ; 125 
to learn; M4) to wait, expect (with a change of subject, e.g. Is 5? and he waited 
Jor it to bring forth grapes), 

We must further mention here a number of verbs in Hiph‘il (partly 
denominatives), which express an action in some definite direction (cf. § 53 /', 


as ODT to do greatly, avin to make (it) low, maa to make (it) high, POYH to 
make (it) deep, PIT to make (it) far, distant, on to make (it) good (with an 


infinitive without 4 y 333, but 1 S 1637, in the same combivation, with D) ; ; 
Dvn to do anything early (y 1277, along with its opposite TON to do something 


late, with an infinitive without >) 5 NDVI to make Git) much, NDDT to make (it) 
wonderful (even with a passive infinitive. 2 Ch 2615)? &e. 


1 This view is based upon the fact, that in numerous expressions of this 
kind (see the examples above) the > may be omitted, and the infinitive con- 
sequently stand as an actual accusative of the object (see above, c). However, 
the connexion of the verb with the object is in the latter case closer and more 
emphatic (hence especially adapted to poetic or prophetic diction), than the 
looser addition of the infinitive with D5; thus yiny JIN xb Is 28!2 is equiva- 
lent to they desired not obeying Qax x5 a also with the cane abs. in Is 4274; ef, 
§ 113d); but ye’ JAN Nb) Ez 208 rather expresses they could not make up their 
mind as to hearkening. When connected with Os the governing verb has 
a more independent sense than when it directly governs the accusative of 
the object. 

2 In almost all these examples the principal idea is properly contained in 
the infinitive, whilst the governing verb strictly speaking contains only 
a subordinate adverbial statement, and is therefore best rendered in English 
by an adverb ; e. g. Gn 27% how is it that thow hast found it so quickly? (prop. 
how thou hast hastened to find !), Gn 317 wherefore didst tho flee secretly? So 
frequently with MDW (=often, abundantly), Ex 365,1 8 1279, 2K 216, Is 55%, 
Am 4, p 7838, &c.; with IRY (=again), Dt 309, 1 K 1327, Ho 119, Ezr o!; cf. 
also 2S 194, Jer 132, Jn 4%, and the analogous instances in § 120g; also 2 K 2? 
thou hast asked a hard thing. 
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4. Finally, the infinitive with D is very frequently used in a much looser O 


connexion to state motives, attendant circumstances, or otherwise to define 
more exactly, In English, such infinitive constructions (like the Latin gerund 
in -do; cf. f) must frequently be turned by that or a gerund; e.g. 1S 1217 


122 n2> bavip in asking you a king; 1488, 195, 2086, Gn 322, 1819, 34715, Ex 232, 
Ly 54-7226, 815, Nu 1486, 2S 310 1 K 28%, 148, Jer 447%, y 633, 7818, 1018, 103%, 
tog'4f, 1118, Pr 28, $84, 1§5, Neh 138%, Sometimes the infinitive with , is used 
in this way simply by itself, e.g. 1 Ch 12% as the roes upon the mountains annd 
(as regards hasting) in swiftness ; Gn 28, 28 1475 (b5n5) ; Is21} ibn) ; Jo 226, 
Pr 27, 26? and so very frequently the infinitive spe? dicendo which has 


become stereotyped as an adverb to introduce direct narration (in the sense 
of thus, as follows).} 


5. In a number of instances—especially in the later books—the infin. )) 
constr. with 5 appears to be attached by Wéw (like the infinitive absolute, 
§ 113 <), as the continuation of a previous finite verb. In most examples of 
this kind it is, however, evident that the infinitive with 5 virtually depends 
on an idea of intention, effort, er being in the act of, which, according to the 
sense, is contained in what has preceded, whilst the copula, as sometimes 
also elsewhere, is used in an emphatic sense (and that too); thus e.g. Ex 329 
(if the text be right) fll your hand to-day (se. with an offering) for the Lord. . . 


and that to bring a blessing upon you, i.e. that ye may be blessed ; cf. 1 S 2533 
(otherwise in verses 26 and 33 where the infinitive absolute is used, see 


§ 113 e)5 p 1047,7 Jb 348, Ec ot, Neh 838, 2 Ch 7!%.—In Lv 1010 Seqands 


might be regarded as an explanatory addition to the command contained in 
verse 9 b (=this prohibition of wine before the service shall ye observe, and 
that in order to put a difference, &c.); but probably the text has been 


disturbed by a redactor.—In 2 Ch 309 aw depends en the idea of receiving 
a favour which lies in D'9N7). On the other hand, in 1 S 8}? it is sufficient 
wtlily 


to explain and in order to appoint them unto him for captains of thousands (sc. he 
will take them). In Is 44%8 translate and he (Cyrus) shall perform all my 
pleasure, and that in saying of Jerusalem, &c. 


3. The period of time to which an action or occurrence represented 7 
by the infinitive construct belongs, must sometimes be inferred from 
the context, or from the character of the principal tenses; cf. e.g. Gn 2* 
these are the generations of the heaven and of the earth, O813N2 when 
they were created (prop. in their being created); Ju 68 “0 ‘N21 until 


175,&c., and numberless times in the legal parts of Exod., Lev., and Num.)—a 
pleonasin which is not surprising considering the admittedly prolix and 
formal style of the document. ; 

2 When Delitzsch on y 10421, referring to Hb 1’, explains the infinitive 
with p as an elliptical mode of expressing the coniugatio periphrastica (equiva- 
lent to flagitaturi sunt a deo cibum suum), this is, in point of fact, certainly 
applicable to this and a few other places mentioned above ; but all these 
passages, in which the infinitive with bs follows, are to be distinguished 
from the cases treated above under h, where the infinitive with b without Waw 


corresponds to a Latin gerundive, or is actually used to express the coniugatio 
periphrastica, 
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I come unto thee, and bring forth, &c. Cf. 15 18'° (=when she should 
have been given); 2 K 21, Ho 7’. 

y Rem. 1. The constructions of the infinitive with a preposition, described 
above under d, are almost always continued in the further course of the 
narrative by means of the finite verb, i.e. by an independent sentence, not by 
a co-ordinate infinitive. Such a tinite verb we regard as governed by a con- 


junction, which corresponds to the preposition standing before the infinitive. 
Thus the infinitival construction (frequently even with a change of subject) 


is continued by a perfect (with Nd), Jer 9!” because they have forsaken (Day"7y) 
my law. wy Nr and have not obeyed my voice; Gn 39), 18 241%, Am 1°; 

without sb Ib 2825 (perf. after 5 and infin.) ; by a perfect with ll (ef. § 1127 
and v) Am 1! 734 yyy because he did pursue his brother with the sword, nnws 
and did cast off continually all pity (a frequentative perfect ; for examples of 
the perfect consecutive proper see Gn 2745, Ju 618, 18 108, 2 K 18% [Is 3617}, 
always after NA~1Y until I come); by a simple iinpertects e.g. Pri?” (after 2) ; 
Is 30% (after DVD in the day,a temporal phrase which has here become 
equivalent to a preposition); Is 5% (after 3), 10%, 139, 145, 45}, 495, 1S 28, 
Pr 28, 52, 82! (always after J)!; by an imperfect consecutive, e.g. Gn 3918 and 
it came to pass, RUPRT bin nA as I lifted up my voice and cried, that. 

1K 109, Jb 3838 (ater 5); ; 1K 1838, Is 33°, Jb 387-9 9 (after 3); Is 301, Jer 3 
Ez 34° (after ry). , 

§ 2. The negation of an infinitive construct, on account of the predominance 
of the noun-element in its character, is effected not by the verbal negative N 
(except in the compound NDa, which has come to be used as a preposition, 
without, Nu 3573, Pr 1g), but by ‘nba, originally a substantive (see the Lexicon), 
with prefixed (but also Nu 1436 snd3n), e.g. Gn 3)! Pas boy pap not to 
eat of it; in a fina] sense, 45 lest any finding him should smite him; only in 
2K 230 is 4 repeated before the infinitive. In y 32° (if the text be right) ba 
negatives, not the infinitive, but the predicate which is understood. 


§ 115. Construction of the Infinitive Construct with 
Subject and Object. 


@ 1. Like the infinitive absolute (see § 113 a), the character of the 
infinitive construct as a verbal noun is shown by its power of taking 
the case proper to its verb, and hence in transitive verbs? the accu- 
sative of the object, e.g. Nug™® jDUDITNN DPA OVA on the day the 


1 The great frequency of examples of this kind, especially in the poetical 
books, is due to a striving after what is called chiasmus in the arrangement 
of the parallel members in the two halves of the verse, i.e. in the instances 
given, the finite verb at the end of the second (co- ordinate) clause is parallel 
with the infinitive at the beginning of the first. In this way the verbal form 
necessarily became separated from the }, and consequently the imperfect 
had to be used instead of the perfect consecutive. Such a parallelism of the 
external and internal members of a verse is frequent also in other cases, and 
was evidently felt to be an elegance of elevated—poetic or prophetic—style. 

2 For examples of the accus. of the object with a pass. infin., see § 121 ¢, 


— 
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tabernacle was reared up; 1 S19) TINS nap that they should slay 
David; Gn 14", 19”, Ex 38%, 1 K 12°, 154; with a negative, e.g. 
Ly 26% ‘niyn-ba-ns nivy ‘pap so that ye will not do all my command- 
ments; with the accusative of the personal pronoun, e.g. Dt 29” iy? 
JAN OPA that he may establish thee; Gn 25%, Jer 247; with a verbal 
suffix, e.g. Ex 24 MP to kill me; Jer 38” awa ‘pnd that he would 
not cause me to return (on the suffix, cf. c). In Is 49° the object even 
precedes the infinitive with b on this order cf. the note on § 114 7.— 


God hath showed thee all this; Dt 21". 


Rem. 1. The object after the infinitive construct must also always be 
regarded as in the accusative, even when it is not expressly introduced (as in 
all the above examples) by the nota accusativi “AX, and when therefore the 


substantive in question might easily be taken ‘as the genitive of the object 
governed by the infinitive (the usual construction in Arabic), e.g. Pr 215 
DEWID NIWY to do judgement. Against regarding it as a genitive, which is in 
itself possible (the doing, the executing of judgement), is the fact (a) that elsewhere 
the nota accusativi is 30 frequently added; (b) that in such a case the secondary 
forms of the infinitive, such as AN) for C32) MN Gn 484) (ef. y 1018, Pr 1616), 
would be unintelligible; (c) that certain infinitive forms, if they were to be 
regarded as in the construct state, could hardly retain the pretonic Qames 
without exception, whereas, when connected with suffixes (i.e. with real 
genitives; cf. § 33 c), this Qames necessarily becomes S¢wdé; e.g. Gn 18% 
py mynd to slay the righteous (never as mone ; cf., on the other hand, above, 
VN); 2 K 218, Ez 449°, Similarly in such cases as Is 3)5 (¥ 504) instead 
of DY wp we should rather expect 9h, if the infinitive were regarded as 
in the construct state, and D'OY as the genitive. Hence also in cases like 
Ts 589 (ndyi for ndvi) we must assume, with Sellin, op. cit., p. 78, a merely 
‘external phonetic connexion’ and not the genitive construction. 

2. The verbal suffixes added to the infinitive are (with the exception of C 
angyind Jer 3y!4) only the suffix of the ist pers. sing. (besides the above 
examples cf. also 1S 519, 271, 289, Ru 2/9, 1 Ch 1217, &c.) and plural; e.g. 
wPovind to destroy us, Dt 127 (immediately after Nk nnd, so that 33_*_ is 


doubtless a verbal not a noun-suffix, although in form it might be either) ; 
and Nu 1613, Ju 1373 (after PM). Elsewhere the pronominal object is 
appended either by means of the accusative sign (e.g. Gn 2576 onx nba prop. 
in the bearing them; ‘NX nyt to know me, Jer 247) or in the form of a noun- 
suffix (as genitive of the object). The latter occurs almost always, whenever 
the context excludes the possibility of a misunderstanding; e.g. 15 acs 
INDA>? (prop. for his smiting) to smite him, not, as the form might also mean, 
in order that he might smite; cf. 1 K 20%; with the suffix of the 3rd sing. fem. 
Nu 22%; of the 3rd plur. Jos 102, 2S 212, &e. Hence also the suffixes of the 
2nd sing. with the infinitive, as yndnD Jer 40!4, ef. Mi 643, and even qbaa 
to magnify thee, Jos 37, must certainly be regarded as nominal not verbal suffixes. 
The connexion of the noun-suffix, as genitive of the object, with the infinitive, 
COWLEY Aa 
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was so fully established, that it could be used not only in such strange cases, 
as Gn 374 pvp 1314 abo» xd they could not speak to him peaceably, cf. Ze 3} 
sniyd to be an ‘adversary i him, but ultimately even in the 1st sing., as in 
Nu 2218 ‘AnD to give me leave [Dt 257 "22! Tax nd he will not perform the duty of 


a husband's brother unto me; 1 Ch 4}° ‘aYY smbad that it may not grieve me !] 


d_—(3. The power of governing like a verb i is also retained in those verbal nouns 
which, although beeinally. secondary forms of the infinitive, have fully 
acquired the value of nouns, e. g. Is 11° Mavs nyy (prop. to know the Lord) 


the knowledge of the Lord; M8 ANN to fear me, Dt 49, 578, rol2; an accusative 
follows naAND Dt ro! 15, Is 569 (ef. also 1 K 10°, Ho 3); naan 13307"; 
WAX mim newa Dt 127; after verbal nouns formed with the pier D (ef. 


§ 45 e), Nu ro%, Is 131%, Am 41, Ez 17°. The aceusative of the object likewise 
remains after infinitives (or their secondary forms) which have the article, 
e.g. Gn 2°, Jer 22), ora suffix, e.g. Gn 54, &o,. 28*%, 2919 ©, gol, 985, 2 83M, 
Is 2935, 


€ 2. The subject of the action represented by the infinitive is mostly 
placed immediately! after it, either in the genitive or nominative. 
The subject is in the genitive (§ 33 ¢) whenever it has the form of a 
noun-sufix, and also when the infinitive has the termination of the 
constr. st. fem. sing. (see f); probably also in many other cases, where 
the infinitive in form and meaning is used more like a substantive, and 
accordingly governs like a noun. On the other hand, the subject of 
the infinitive is certainly to be regarded as a nominative, when it 
is separated from the infinitive by any insertion, and according to 
certain indications (see g) very probably in many other instances. 


Rem. 1. Examples of genitives of the subject after infinitives in the 
connective form are Dt 1°? WAX min neva prop. in the Lord’s hating us; 


ef. 78, Gn 191, 1 K 10%, Is 1329, 47°, ‘Ho 3), Am 411.) The subject of the 
infinitive is probably also to be regarded as genitive in such cases as Ex 17} 


and there was no water dyn nv for the people to drink (prop. for the drinking 


of the people), and in cases like Gn 1618 (135 333); ; Gn 163, Ex 19!, Nu 203-4, 
33°8, 1 K Ol, w 133), 2 Ch 73, &e. 

2. Peoples in which the subject is separated from the infinitive by an 
insertion, and hence must certainly be regarded as a nominative, are Jb 34”? 


nS ya oy nad that the workers of iniquity may hide themselves there (prop. for 


the hiding themselves there the workers of iniquity); ef. Gn 34)5, Nu 356 
Dt 193, Ju g?, 2S 24%3, y 76!9, and below, ¢ The subject is likewise to be 
regarded ag a nominative, whenever the Lamedh is prefixed to the infinitive by 


means of a pretonic Qames (ef. b above), e.g. 25 197 son by qoan pay 


1 In Gn 248° the subject of MAXI is wanting (but iyovs follows); the 
original reading was undoubtedly §ni9, and the text is now in a state of 
confusion ; verse 30a should come before verse 296. In Gu 19”, 25°, Ex 91%, 
1377, 1 S$ 18!9 Jer 41%, y 424 the subject, although not indicated, is easily 


supplied from the context. The infinitive in such cases is best rendered in 
English by a passive. 
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since, if the infinitive were used as a nomen regens, we should rather expect 
pid according to § 102 f. That the subject of the infinitive is regarded 


elsewhere also as nominative is again (see above, b) probable, siuce in such 
forms as M37 Dt 251°, Is 148, wn y 465, &c., the pretonic Qames is retained 


without exception, whereas on the analogy of *M3n Ez 24%, {pn Jer 23”, &e., 
we should expect MIN, Won, &e., if the infinitive were regarded AS a nomen 


regens. Or was the retention of the Qames (assuming the thorough correctness 
of the Masoretic punctuation) rendered possible even before a following 
genitive, because that vowel was characteristic of the form? It is at all 
events certain that owing to the lack of case-endings,' a distinction between 
the genitival and nominatival constructions could not have been consciously 
made in the case of most infinitives, e.g. in unchangeable forms like 


DOP, DIP, &e. 


3. When both a subject and an object are connected with the / 
infinitive, the rule is, that the subject should immediately follow 
the infinitive, and then the object. The latter, in such a case, is 
necessarily in the accusative, but the subject (as in ¢) may be either 
in the genitive or in the nominative. The noun-suffixes again are, of 
course, to be regarded as genitives, e.g. Gn 39” dip WIND as I lifted 
up my voice (cf. 1 K 13”, and the examples, Gn 5%, &c., enumerated 
above, under d), and so also substantives which follow a connective 
form, Dt 1”, &c.; see above, d and f. 

On the other hand, the subject appears necessarily to be in the 
nominative in such cases as Is ro’ YON pag IND as if a rod 
should shake them that lift it wp (for the plur. wo cf. § 124 4), not 
22, as would be expected (see g above), if DAY were in the genitive; 
ef. 28 14%, Jb 33". And so probably also in other cases, as Gn 5’, 
13”, Jos 14’, 1 K. 13%, 2 K 23”, Is 327, The subject is separated froin 
the infinitive by an insertion (and consequently must necessarily be in 
the nominative ; see g above), e.g. in Jer 217. 


™~ 


Rem. Less frequently the object is placed immediately after the infinitive, kh 
and then the nominative of the subject, as a subsequent complement, e.g 


Ts 20} al) ink ndvia when Sargon sent him; Gn 4), Jos 144, 25 189, Is 5%, 


y 561, Pr 25% In Nu 24% the subject follows an infinitive which has a noun- 
suffix in place of the object. 


§u16. The Participles. 
Cf. Sellin (see above at the head of § 113), p. 6 ff., and Kahan, p. 11 ff. 


1. Like the two infinitives, the participles also occupy a middle @ 
place between the noun and the verb. In form they are simple nouns, 


1 In Arabic, where the case-endings leave no doubt as to the construction, 
it is equally possible to say either qatlu Zaidin (gen. of subj.) ‘Amran (ace.), 
literally Zaid’s killing ‘Amr, or qatlu‘Amrin (gen. of obj.) Zaidun (nom, of subj.), 
or even el-gailu (with article) Zaidun (om. of subj.) ‘Amran (ace. of obj.) 


A& 2 


d 


c 
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aud most nearly related to the adjective; consequently they cannot 
in themselves be employed to represent definite relations of tense 
or mood. On the other hand, their verbal character is shown by their 
not representing, like the adjectives, a fixed and permanent quality 
(or state), but one which is in some way connected with an action or 
activity. The participle active indicates a person or thing conceived 
as being in the continual uninterrupted exercise of an activity. The 
participle passive, on the other hand, indicates the person or thing in 
iu state which has been brought about by external actions. 

Rem. That the language was fully conscieus of the difference between 


a state implying action (or effected by external action) and mere passivity, 
is seen from the fact, that participles proper cannot be formed from the 


purely stative Qal, but only verbal adjectives of the form gafél (ND, TAS, &e.) 
or gétol (Aaa, &c.), whereas the transitive Qal Ny to hate, although it coincides 
in form with the intransitive Qal (as a verb middle e), nevertheless forms 
a participle active NJ’, and participle passive NY (cf. the feminine TNWy).— 


In cases where the participle proper and the verbal adjective both occur, 
they are by no means synonymous. When the Assyrians are called in Is 284 


nay say men of stammering lips, a character is ascribed to them which is 
inseparably connected with their personality. On the other hand * ) syd nba 


Jer 207, describes those about the prophet as continually engaged in casting 
ridicule upon him. Cf. also ¥ 918 (MW) with 50% (*2t). 

On the difference between the participle as expressing simple duration and 
the imperfect as expressing progressive duration, cf. what has been stated 
above in § 107d. Nevertheless the participle is sometimes used—especially 
in the later books, ef. e.g. Neh 617, 2 Ch 17!13—where we should expect the 
action to be divided up into its several parts, and consequently should expect 
the finite verb. But thesubstitution of the participle for the tempus historicum, 
which becomes customary in Aramaic (cf. Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl.-Aram., 
§ 76. 2, dand e), is nevertheless quite foreign to Hebrew. 


2. The period of time indicated by (a) a participle active, either as 
an attribute or predicate, must be inferred from the particular 
context. Thus N29 may mean either mortens (Ze 11°), or mortuus 
(so commonly; with the article NJ regularly=the dead man), or 
moriturus (Dt 47°); 82 coming, come Gn 18", &c., venturus 18 2", &e.; 
bay falling, but also fallen, Ju 3%, 1 8 5°, and ready to fall (threaten- 
ing ruin, Is 30%, Am 9"). For other examples of perfect participles 
see Gn 27%, 43) (209 that was returned; cf. Ezr 6", &c., DUT which 
were come agatn from the captivity); Gn 35°, Ex 11°, Ze 12!, f 137/, 
Pr 8°, Jb 124 (S84), and see m below. For future participles see 
Gn 41”, 1 K 18°, Is 5°, Jon 1°, &c., probably also np> Gn ig. On 
the fudurum instans (esp. after 137) see p below. 

(b) Of the passive participles, that of Qal (e.g. 32 scriptus) 
always corresponds to a Latin or Greek perfect participle passive, 
those of the other conjugations, especially N¢ph‘ul, sometimes to 
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a Latin gerundive (or to an adjective in -bilis), e.g. N13 Urea cick 
to be feared, y 76°, &c.; WON desiderandus (desiderabilis) Gn 3°, 
v9", &c.; NTI anus V 102": 1083, ueually natus, but also (like 
TWDPT Ju 13) procreandus, nasciturus I K 13°, y 22%; FW) terribilds 
baB0°s. 2001 abominable Jb 1g! >. 3002. aestimandue las npssaa 
that may be eaten (an animal) Lv im, In Pwal bban laudandus, 
worthy to be praised y 18°, In Hoph‘al, 2 8 207 ayn: 2K 11? 
DMD); Is 12° Qeré ny Vd, 

3. The participles active, in virtue of their partly verbal character, 
possess the power of governing like verbs, and consequently, when’ 
used in the absolute state, may take after them an object either in the 
accusative, or with the preposition with which the verb in question 
is elsewhere usually construed, e.g. 1S 18 TINS IR hating David ; 
Gn 42%; with the suffix of the accusative, e.g. WY that made me 
Jb 31%; 84D who seeth us? Is 20. in: scot “28 is abnormal) ; 
D1 ruling them y 68%, sometimes also with the article, e.g. y 18* 
‘yyNDA that girdeth me (UXX 6 xparady pe); Dt 8 '8, 13°") 201, 
28 1%, Is 9 (where, however, Cheyne omits the article), 63", y 81", 
103‘, Dn 11°; followed by a BEE pOS! HON e.g. 1 K og DYD ON which 
bare rule over ve people; 2 K 20° q? NB 1937 behold, I will joa thee. 

By an exhaustive examination of the statistics, Sellin (see the title at the 
head of § 113), p. 40 ff., shows that the participle when ‘construed as a verl 
expresses a single and. comparatively transitory act, or relates to particular 
cases, historical facts, and the like, while the participle construed as a noun 
(see g) indicates repeated, enduring, or commonly occurring acts, occupations, 
and thoughts. 

So also the verbal adjectives of the form gdfé? may take an 
accusative of the person or thing, if the finite verb from which they 
are derived governs an accusative, e.g. Dt 34° 1220 ™ NDP full of 
the spirit of wisdom; W 5° yer YDR that hath pleasure an utckedness. 

As a sort of noun the participle may, however, also exercise the & 
same government as a noun, being in the construct state, and followed 
by the object of the action in the genitive (see § 89 a; ane ef. 
§ 1282) eg. p5” alg ‘AN that love thy name; cf. ¥ 19°"; also 


when a verbal adjective, e.g. Gn 22" and often ony NT one fearin 
J 7&8 >} : g 


1 Such examples as N71), TON), ‘bap show plainly the origin of this 


gerundive use of the participle passive. A person or thing feared, desired, or 
praised at all times is shown thereby to be terribie, desirable, or praiseworthy, and 
therefore also to be feared, &c. 

2 On the other hand, in Is. 119 as the waters DDS!) p*) covering the sea, the 


b serves only to introduce the object preceding the participle (ef. the Arabic 
parallels cited by Driver, Tenses, § 135, 7 Obs.]. Cf. Hab. 2)4. 


/ 


~ 


me 


ik 
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God; Hb 2"; with an infinitive, ~ 1277; with a noun-suffix (which, 
according to § 33c¢, also represents a genitive), e.g. Gn 4¥ *Nyion73 
whosoever findeth me (prop. my finder; cf. WY my maker); 125 yaa 
that bless thee, Ppp that curseth thee (but read either 4 5220, or J2739 
in the preceding clause); 27°, 1S 2°, Is 63”, y 18”. In Jer 33” 
read °M& pnw! 

Rem. To the class of objective genitives belong also specifications of place 
ufter the participles NB iniens and N¥* egrediens, since the verbs N\2 and NY, 
in the sense of ingredi, egredi, can be directly connected with an accusative ; 
e.g. Gn 231018 my aye N2 that went in at the gate of his city; La 14; after yt 


Gn g', 3474, 4676, &e.—In poetic language the participle in the construct state 
may be connected not only with a ‘genitive of the object, but also with any 
other specifications (especially of space) which otherwise can only be made to 
depend on the verb in question by means of a preposition; cf. Is 38%, and 


frequently, yom" they that go down into the ptt (the grave); y 88° "3p ‘230 


that lie in the grave ; ‘Dt 3274 (Mi 717); 1K 27,2 K 1157-9 those that came in (or wet 
out) on the sabbath, Pr 27,1 Ch 5%, ke. ; instead of the construction with “WD, 


e.g. Is 592° (those who turn from transgression), Mi 28 (cf. § 72 p). 

These genitives of nearer definition appear also in the form of a noun- 
suffix, e.g. y 1549-49 MDD ae by DD?) that rise up against me ; cf. Ex 157, Dt 33", 
y 448, Ex 327, Ig 177 ma her converts ; py 538 (437); Pr 2° PRD™ D3 all that go 


unto her; the construction is especially bold in Is 297 ANTI mye 32 all that 


Jight against her and her stronghold (for “107 Dy my pwsnsn-ba) ; ; ¥ To2® even 


with a participle Po‘al, din they that are mad against me (2), but read perhaps 
with Olshausen Shinn who pierce me.—In Is 19° as a terebinth ney nas Jading 
as regards its leaf, it remains doubtful whether m3) i is in the absolute state, 
und consequently apy in the accusative, or whether it is to be regarded as 


construct state, and aby as the genitive. In the latter case it would be 
analogous te Pr 14? (see ye 


4. The passive participles also may either be in the absolute state, 
and take the determining word in the accusative,’ or may be connected 


1 When, as in Jb 4o!%, the participle with the noun-suffix UPN he that made 


hon, alse has the article (cf. § 1277), the anomaly is difficulé to understand, 
since a word determined by a genitive does not admit of being determined 
by the article.—No less remarkable is the use of the constr. st. of the participle 
before the accusative in Jer 33% ‘n& MWD that minister unto me (for which 


there is mh wD in verse 21), In Aim 43 an accusative of the product 
follows the genitive of the object, nD y any ney maker of the morning into 
darkness, In Jer 2!7 qapio nya is supposed to mean at the time when he led thee; 
perhaps the perfect (’ bm) should be read asin 6! In Ez 2754, the ancient 
versions read may (A)RY now thow art Poke instead of the difficult 
na} ny. Int K 204° read nvy before m3) naa, 

* On the proper force of this aecusative when retained i in the passive con- 


—ae 
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with it in the construct state, e.g. Ju 18", 152", Ezg*? BM wid 
clothed in linen, cf. verse 3 8°30 wan; (even with a suffix SAAD yp 
rent as regards his coat 2S 15°; with the participle following Ju 1‘); 
but Ez g" O35 wrap the one clothed with linen; 25 13% O22 “YIP 
rent in respect of clothes, equivalent to with their clothes rent (cf. 
Jer 41°); Nu 244 Dt 25" 1s:4*,-93", Joa a2 (yea forgiven tn 
respect of transgression, HON “DD covered in respect of sin), with a 
suffix to the noun, Pr 14? 21 v9 he that is perverse in his ways. 
Rem. The passive participle occurs in the construct state before a genitive 
of the cause, e.g. in Is 17 WS MIDAY burnt with fire; ef. Gn 418, Ex 281), Dt 3274; 
before a genitive denoting the author, e.g. Gn 245! MUAY FIND blessed of the Lord 
(but yp 115) mand DSA, see § 121 f); cf. Is 534, yp 227, Ib rg) (1544, 254, ; 
hence also with noun-suffixes (which are accordingly genitive) Pr 9’? 7**7p 
her invited ones, i.e. those invited by her; of. 776, y 3724. tae 


5. The use of the participle as predicate is very frequent in noun- 
clauses (which, according to § 140 ¢, describe established facts and 
states), in which the period of time intended by the description must 
again (see above, d@) be inferred from the context. Thus: 


(a) As present, in speaking of truths which hold good at all times, e. g. Ee 14 
82 Ww) yn TA one generation goeth, and another generation cometh ; and the earth 


abideth (ney) for ever; ef. verse 7; also to represent incidental (continuous) 
occurrences which are just happening, Gn 35, 168 (I am fleeing) ; 32!?, Ex g}7, 


1 S$ 1615, 231, 2 K 79, Is 17; when the subject is introduced by the emphatic 


demonstrative 371 behold! (§ 1000 and § 105 b), e.g. Gn 16 MT FRI behold, 


thou art with child, &c.; 27%; frequently also in circumstantial clauses (con- 
nected by Waw), cf. § 141 ¢, e.g. Gn 15”, &e. 

(b) To represent past actions or states, sometimes in independent noun- 
clauses, e.g. Ex 2018 ndipacns os nya-ba) and all the pcople saw the thunder- 
ings,&e.; 1 K 15; in negative statements, e.g. Gu 392%; sometimes in relative 
clauses, e. g. Gn 3973, Dt 3? (cf. also the frequent combination of the participle 
with the article as the equivalent of a relative clause, e.g. Gn 321° WNT 
which saidst ; 127, 1613, 351-3, 3685, 488, 2S 155), &c.); sometimes again (see 7) 
in circumstantial clauses, especially those representing actions or states which 
vecurred simultaneously with other past actions, &c., e.g. Gn 19) and the two 
angels came to Sodom Iv bids and (i.e. while) Lot sat, &e. 3 1818-16-22, 2526, Ju 139, 
2 Ch 22°; also with the subject introduced by 737 377, 41'% (On qbn with 


a following adjective or participle to express an action constantly or occasion- 
ally recurring, cf. § 113 u.) 


T 


(c) To announce future actions or events, e.g. 1 K 27, 2 K 4!8 at this season P 


when the time cometh round, j2 npan FN thou shalt embrace a son; so after a 


specification of time, Gu 74, 154, 1719, 1933, Hag 26 (but in Is 23), where, after 
mit} we should rather expect a perfect consecutive, it is better to explain 


struction cf. below, § 117 cc, &e., and § 121c, d. So also Neh 4!? is to bo 
understood, and the builders were yng-oy ops jaan WN girded every one 
with his sword on his side, and building. a 
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§ 44); or in relative clauses, Gn 4125, Is 5° what Iam doing, i.e. am in the act 
of doing; in a deliberative question, Gn 37°°; but especially often when the 
subject is introduced by 737 (especially also if the subject be attached as 


a suffix to 73m as ‘227, 43, &c.), if it is intended to announce the event as 
imminent, or at least near at hand (and sure to happen), when it is called 
Suturum instans, e.g. Gn 617, 153, 208, 24)8f, 4821, 508, Ex 333, 825, 93, 3419, Jos 2)8, 
Ju 77, 33,1 8 37, 2 K 77, Is 31, 7"4, 17', Jor 30! Ze 235, 38; with a participle 
passive, 2S 207!: cf. also § 1121, 

G  Rem.1. As the above examples show, a noun-clause with a participle as 
predicate may have for its subject either a substantive or a personal pronoun ; 
in both cases the participle, especially if there be a certain emphasis upon it, 
may precede the subject. Also in noun-clauses introduced by 737 the subject 


may he either a substantive, or (e.g. Gn 3477) a separate personal pronoun, or 
a suffix attached to 137. Inthe same way, the subject may also be introduced 
by wr (est, see the Lexicon) with a suffix, and in negative sentences by j'X 
(non est) with a suffix, e.g. Ju 638 ywin yer ax if thou wilt save; Gn 43° 
ndvirn FJINTON if thou wilt not send ; 1S 194.—In such eases as Is 1477 237 TT 
the stretched out hand is his, 1317 is not, like MD) in 9116, &., the predicate 
(in which case the participle could not take the article), but the subject ; 
cf, Gn 211, 4512, Is 66°, Ez 207, Ze 78 (ef. § 126 k), where the participle with 
the article likewise refers to the present, also Nu 72, Dt 371, 48, &c., 1 S 436, 


where it refers to the past. In 1 K 128 and 21! even in relative clauses 
after TWN, 

y 2. To give express emphasis to an action continuing in the past, the perfect 
ma in the corresponding person is sometimes added to the participle, and 
similarly the imperfect M7" (or the jussive 17°, or the imperfect consecutive) 
is used to emphasize an action continuing in the future, e.g. Jb 114 VW TWpaI 
nivah the oxen (cows) were plowing; Gn 377, 392%, Ex 3!, Dt 9%, Ju 17,15 24, 
28 38; the same occurs with a passive participle, e.g. Jos 5°, Ze 38; my 
with a participle is found e.g. in Is 22; the jussive in Gn 1%, ¥ 109!?;! and 
sy with a participle in Ju 1621, Neh 14. 


§ 3. The personal pronoun which would be expected as the subject ofa participial 
clause is frequently omitted, or at least (as elsewhere in noun-clauses, cf. 
Is 268, y 16%, Jb 98?) the pronoun of the 3rd pers. NW, e.g. Gn 2489, 3715, 384, 


41, 1S rol, 1572, Is 29% (the participle always after 72%); cf, moreover, 
Gn 327, Dt 338, 1S 1775, 201, Is 335, 4o!*, y 2229, 335, 5520 Jb 12)7-19f. 252, 267, 
N° is omitted in Lv 18% ; mA in Is 32/2, Ez 82, Neh’; ina relative clause, 
Gn 397%, Is 247.—The personal pronoun of the 2nd pers. masc. (AAR) is omitted 
in Hb 2!9; the and fem. (MAN) in Gn 20'6 (where, however, for the participle 


nna) the and fem. perf. nn) is to be read); the pronoun of the Ist sing. 
in Hb 15(?), Ze g!2, Mal 2'6; the 2nd plur. (DAR) 15 274 (if the text be right), 
68, Ez 137(?). But these passages are all more or less doubtful. 

t Ofa different kind are the eases in which some undefined subject is to be 
supplied with the participle; e.g. Is 21! Np ‘bye there is one calling unto me 
(=one ealleth; § 144d); ef. Is 30°4, 334.—So with participles in the plur., 
e.g. Ex 516 (ODS sc. the taskmasters) ; Jer 38% (in 335 the text is corrupt), 


= oF 
Ez 137(?), 36'3, 371) (equivalent to sunt qui dicant), 


1 A jussive is practically to be supplied also in the formulae of blessing and 
cursing, JI2 Vlessed be... Gn 9%, ke. ; WAN cursed art thou... 3), &e. 
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4. We must mention as a special class those noun-clauses which occur at 
the beginning of a period, and are intended to lay stress upon the fact that 
the first action still continues on the occurrence of the second (always intro- 
duced by }); e.g. Jb 6% 83 AN ADD AY Tp he was yet speaking, and (= when) 
another came, &e.; ef. Gn 29%, 1 S g!!-77, 2086, 1 K 14)" she was entering the threshold 
of the house, when the child died ; 2 K 2°8, 45, Dn g*°; also in Ju 19741 S:g 7, 
1K 14, Jbi'8", in all which passages the apodosis is introduced by 431).— 
On the other hand, in 1 Ki" the noun-clause itself is introduced by 37 (as 
in verse 22 by 137)), and denotes an action only just impending.” Finally) 
when the whole sentence is introduced by means of ‘7') (cf. § 111g), and the 
apodosis by 37), Gn 42%, 2K 24, 1372; without 737) in the apodosis, 1S 7?°, 
2 K 1987 (Is 3758). 

Participles actite, which are used in the sense of the perfect participle, and 
also participles passive, in accordance with their meaning, express in such 
noun-clauses a state still continuing on the occurrence of the principal action, 
e.g. Gn 38% mney NT) MNS NVI she was being brought forth, when she sent, 
&c. ; cf. Gn 50%. [See further in Driver, Tenses, §§ 166-169. ] 

s. Different from the examples treated in u and v are the instances in 
which a participle (either alone or as the attribute of a noun) stands at the 
beginning of the sentence as a casus pendens (or as the subject of a compound 
noun-clause, see § 143 ¢) to indicate a condition, the contingent occurrence of 


which involves a further consequence ; e.g. Gn 96 17 DINA DIN DT yeu 
DU" shedding man’s blood, i.e. if any one shedd th man’s blood, by man shail 
his blood be shed; Ex 212, p75*, Pr17#, Jb 41'®; so especially if “53 every 
precedes the participle, Gn 4!5, 1S 3"! (2 K a17), 28 5® (whosoever smiteth), 
1Ch116 The apodosis is very often introduced by } (waw apodosis’, e.g. 
Ex 1275 (with a following perfect consecutive), Nu 35° ; 1 $2)3 nat UPN 2 
jada ay) 82} m3} when any man offered sacrifice, the priest’s servant came, &e. ; 
25 14!0 (participle with article); 224! (where, however, the text is to be 
emended in accordance with y 15") ; 2S 238", Pr 23% Keth. ; 299.—As in the 
instances discussed under u, such sentences are sometimes preceded by ‘7'}, 


ef. 1S 10M, 114, 28 28 nang ‘7 and it came to pass, that as many as came, 
&e. [or by mn), frequentative, Ju 19°°].—On the other hand, navn Dn §22 


is a mere eatchword (equivalent to and as for that which was broken) to call to 
mind the contents of verse 8. 
6. On the use of the participle after the infinitive absolute qn ef, § 113%. 


+. Almost as a rule the participial construction beginning a sentence (like 
the infinitival constructions according to § 114 7) is continued by means of 
a finite verb with or without }, before which the English construction 


requires us to supply the relative pronoun implied in the participle; thus, 


1 The independent noun-clause here lays stress upon the simultaneous 
occurrence (and consequently the overlapping) of the events far more forcibly 
than could be done by a subordinate expression of time (as e.g. VAT *). 
In English it may be represented by scarcely had he finished speaking when. .s- 
As the above examples show, the apodosis also frequently consists of a noun- 
clause, 

2 At the same time the preceding “\y still shows that what is announced 
is not merely a future event, but a future event contemporaneous with some- 
thing clse; the case thus entirely differs from the examples given in § 112%, 
where 1137 refers to the following participle, while here it belongs properly 
to the apodosis, before which it is therefore generally placed; see the 
examples, 


Ub 


av 
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continued by means of a perfect, Is 14!” DAI WY) TWBVWS San ny that made 
the world as a wilderness, and overthrew the cities thereof}; 437, Ez 228, p 13613 £., 
Pr 217; by a perfect without Waw, Gn 49"; by a simple imperfect (as the 
modus rei repetitaec in the present), Is 5%, 468, Pr 78, Jb 121719, 24915 by an 
imperfect without Waw, e. g. 1S 28, Is 58, Pr 24, 19?6; by an imperfect con- 
secutive, Gn 2758, 358, 1S 26, Jer 13° (after several participles) , y 1888, 7 3610f 


C. Tue GovERNMENT OF THE VERB. 


$117. The Direct Subordination of the Nown to the Verb 
as Accusative of the Object. The Dowble Accusative. 


L. Kaila, Zur Syntax des in verbaler Abhdngigheil stehenden Nomens im allttest. 
Hebr., Helsingfors, 1900. 


a 1. The simplest way in which a noun is subordinated to a verbal 
form is by the addition of an accusative of the object to a transitive 
verb. In the absence of case-endings,* this accusative can now be 
recognized only from the context, or by the particle “NS (NN, before 
suffixes also M&, NN)‘ prefixed to it. The use of this nota accusativi 


1 On the parallelism between the external and internal members, which 
appears here and in many other examples of this kind, see the note on § 1147. 

2 The verb in question may either have been originally transitive, or only 
have become trausitive by a modification of its original meaning. Thus the 
vocalization shows that }'DM (fo have pleasure, usually with 3) to desire, bre) (to 
be fult of something, also transitive) to fill, were originally intransitive. Cf. 
also such cases as N32 to weep (generally with apy: aby or DS: but also to bewait 
with an accusative ; ay to dwell (usually with 3), but also to inhabit with an 
accusative (ef. further, under «).—The examples are different in which verbs 
of motion such as N13 intrare, also aggredi, xy egredi (ef. § 116 h above), WY 
redire, Is 52°, take an accusative of the aim of the motion, while N}3 according 
to the Old Semitic usage, even takes an accusative of the person (at least 
in poetry, equivalent to “by Ni2 in prose). 

8 On traces of these endings, especially the remains of a former accusative 
ending in a, cf. § goc. 

4 “N& (toneless owing to the following Maqqeph), and MS (with a tone-long 
é, TN only in Jb 4126, N& or Nin before the light suffixes (on all these forms 
cf. § 1036: the underlying form ah was obscured in Hebrew to 6th, shortened 
to ath before suffixes beginning with a consonant and then modified to “NS, 
whence finally the secondary form MN with the tone), Phoenician T'S i.e. 
probably tyyath (for the Phoenician form, ef. G. Hoffmann, Einige phinik. 
inschriften, Gottingen, 1889, p. 39 f.), Punic ytk or (according to Euting) pro- 
nounced even asa mere prefixed ¢, Arabic, before suffixes, 'tyyd, Aram. mM, n>. 
It was no doubt originally a substantive, meaning essence, substance, self (like 
the Syriac yath; on the othor hand, any connexion with the Hebrew MS, 
Syriac ’atd, Avabic 'dyat, a sign, must, with Néldeke, ZDHG. x}. 738, be rejected), 
but now united in the construct state with a following noun or suflix stands 
for the pronoun ipse, adrés. In common use, however (ef. Wilson, ‘The 
particle NS in Hebrew,’ Hebraica, vi. 2, 3, and the precise statistics of the use 
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is, however, somewhat rare in poetry, and even in prose it is not 
invariably necessary but is restricted to those cases in which the 
accusative of the object is more closely determined by being a proper 
name, or by having the article, or by a following determinate genitive 
she also by the suffixes), or in some other way (see below, c), e.g 
Gn 4) and she bare PENS Cain ; 6", 1! God created v7 ns} payin AS 
the. heaven and the earth (but 2: DyavA rw); 1” and God made TENNIS 
yun the beast of the earth; 2”. 


Rem. 1, The rare occurrence of the nofa accusativi in poetic style (e.g. it b 
never oceurs in Ex 157-38, Dt 32, Ju 5,158 2, &e., though it is frequent in the 
late Psalms) may be explained from the fact that in this as in other respects 
(cf. § 2 g) poetry represents a somewhat more archaic stage of the language 
than prose. The need of some externa] means of indicating the accusative 
eould only have been felt after the case-endings had become wholly extinct, 
Even then the NN would probably have been used at first to indicate only 


an object placed before the verb (when it followed, it was already sufficiently 
characterized by its position as depending on the verb), or proper names. 
Finally, however, the nota accusativi beeame 60 customary everywhere in prose, 
that even the pronominal object was expressed rather by MN with suffixes 


than by verbal suffixes, even when none of the reasons mentioned under ¢ 
can be assigned for it; cf. Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p. 258 ff., and the 
statistics of H. Petri, cited above at the lead of § 58. Such examples as 
pds inks my TWN bo3 Gn 6°? in the Priestly Code, beside nim WAY ix bop 
75 in the Jahvist, are especially instructive. 
2. As accusatives determined in other ways, we have in the first place to C 
consider the collectives intreduced by bb entirety, without a following article 
or determinate genitive, inasmuch as the Se of bb includes a deter- 
niinative sense, cf. e. g. Gn 122-30, §21, Dt 234, 2K 25 2 bony is used absolutely 
in Gn 9°, cf. 3978; sieailaely, ‘2 is determinate Sf itself, since it always denotes 
a person, hence YIN quem? e.g. Is 6*, 37%, &e., but never ANN quid? So 
also the relative WN in the sense of eum qui or quem, &c.. e. g. iS 165, or id 
quod, Gn g*4, &e. Cf. also such examples as Jos 2!°, 1S 24°, where WN AN 
is equivalent to the circumstance, that, &¢.—Elsewhere NN stands before nouns 


which are determinate in sense, although the article is omitted, which 
according to § 126 his very frequently the case in poetic or otherwise elevated 
style; thus Lv 265, Jos 2414-15, Is 417 (to distinguish the object from the subject) ; 
5c (with the first of two accusatives, also for the sake of clearness); Ez 13%°, 
43°, Pr 132 (where the D°p'1¥ are to be regarded as a distinct class) ; Jb 13” 


of MN on p.140 ff.), it has so little force (like the oblique cases airov, air, 
avTév, sometimes also tpsius, ipsum, and the Germ. desselben, Kc.) that it merely 
serves to intreduce a determinate ebject ; alo NN prop. airov roy ovpavdy 
(ef. abriv Xpvonida, Iliad i. 143) is no stronger than the simple pein TOY 
otpavdy. Cf., further, P. Haupt on Pr 184 in his Rainbow Bible, and also in 
the Notes on Esther, p. 191. 

1 Thus, in Dt 33, N& oceurs only in verse g (twice, with an object preceding 


the verb), in Gn 49 in the blessing of Jacob only in verse 15 with a co-ordinate 
second object (consequently farther removed from the verb). Of the thirteen 
instances of NN in the Mésa‘ inscription, seven stand directly and four 


indirectly before proper names. 
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(unless, with Beer and others, we read OS) for “NN}); also Ec 77 may be 


a quotation of an ancient maxim. 
d_ On the other hand NS occurs very seldom in prose before a noun actually 


or apparently undetermined. In 1 S 24° *)3 is more closely defined by 
means of the following relative clause; in 2 S 411 p'7¥ WN refers to Ishbo- 
sheth (as if it were him, who was an innocent man); in 1 K 61° TES onyy 


refers to the particular twenty cubits. In Ex 21% (otherwise in verse 29) 
perhaps the “N& is used in order to avoid the combination wre TW (as in 
Nu 21° to avoid the cacophony wn vn 102 ?); in Lv 7% and 20! the accusa- 
tives are at any rate defined by the context.—In Nu 1615 DAD TON NS 


probably means even a single one (and then ipso facto a definite one) of them, as also 
in1S 98 Dyan JONNY may refer to some definite one of the men-servants. 


In Gn 21° we should read nwi3n YIO-NY with the Samaritan, since the 
seven lambs have been already, mentioned ; ; in Ex 2! translate with Meyer, 
Die Israeliten, p. 79, b-na-ny the daughter of Levi; in Ex 28° read pnéin with 
the Samaritan; in Lv 20! AWRNN is probably a scribal error due to 
DONT) ; in 1 S 267 read WI with the LXX for THN wyIe ; in 25 5% read 
nIyEa as in 1 Ch 14)5; in 2 Ss 15! the “N& is indorrectly inserted from 208, 


where it refers to the women already mentioned ; in 2S 1818 read nayen, 
or omit both “NX and TW with the LXX and faciaes in 1 K 12%! omit “NS; 
in 2 K 23” probably nmioyy-ne is to be read; in 2 K 25° the text is corrupt. 


In Ez 16% DMITNN might refer to the strangers in question ; but see Smend on 
the passage. 
€ 3. The pronominal object must be represented by MN with a suffix (instead 
of a verbal suffix), when (a) it precedes the verb, e.g. Nu 22% mn mans 
minn ANN) I had slain thée and saved her alive; Gn 71, Lv 22%, 15 $7, Is 43% 
574, ‘Jer pe, 22 719; (b) when a suffix is already attached to the verb, and as 
a rule when a ee accusative with } follows, e.g. 2S 157 ink 8M and 
he se show me it; Ex 17° JANN) Daly nnd to kill us and our children; Nu 16%, 
1S 5), 28 1416 (but ef. also Dt ‘116, 1526, &e., and Driver on 1S 5!); (c) after 
an teetiee absolute, see above § 1134 note ; ; (ad) after an infinitive con- 
struct, when it is immediately followed by the subject, e.g. Gn 415°, or when 
the combination of a suffix with the infinitive might lead to a misunder- 
standing, e.g. Gn 415 Ink nido ‘pad lest one should smite him, &c., where 
iniza mbad might also mean lest he should smite. 


f 4. The pronominal object is very frequently omitted, when it can be easily 
supplied from the context ; so especially the neuter accusative referring to 
something previously mentioned (the English 7t) after verba sentiendi (pnw) ‘and 


dicendi, e.g. Gn 9”, &e., 13°) and he told (it); also after }) to gire, Gn 187, 2441, 
&e., npd to take, N*M to bring, DYY to lay, Gn 9%, &e., NyID to find, Gn 3133, &e. 
A personal object is omitted, e. g.in Gn 121%, 2451 (after mpd. —The omission 
of the plural object. is remarkable, because it leaves an opportunity for 
a misunderstanding, in Gn 3717 eh)’ mypy 1 IT heard them saying; perhaps, 
however, we should read Dnyow with the Samaritan. 

& 5. In common formulae the substantival object is also sometimes omitted 


1 According to the ordinary rules of syntax (cf. § 116¢) we should translate, 
I heard men who said, &e. 


ee 
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(an elliptical expression) ; thus e.g. niai1s 2016, &c. (see the Lexicon) stands 
for N33 nlp like the English ¢o close (sc. a bargain) with any one; Wi to keep 
(se. NS anger) equivalent to to be resentful, y 103°, &e.; so also whale) Jer 35 
(beside "2); NW2 for Sip NLD fo lift up the voice, Is 37; 5 NW? for 5 jiy Nw2 
to take away any one's sin (to forgive), Gn 184.26, Tg 29; nbv to put forth (sc. TY 
the hand) equivalent to to reach after something, 2 S 68, y 1817. 

6. Verba sentiendi may take a second object, generally in the form of a parti- h 
ciple or adjective and necessarily indeterminate, to define more exactly the 
action or state in which the object is perceived, e.g. Nu 11/6 AY Yow 
n23 DYATNS and Moses heard the people weeping; Gn 7! pray NT babs thee have 
I seen righteous. Frequently, however, the second object is expressed by 
a separate clause. This is especially frequent with MND to see, e.g. Gn 14 and 
God saw the light, that it was good; Gn 62, 124, 131% 4915, Ex 27, y 251%, Pr 2331, 
Jb 2232, Ee 274, 817; so with YD to know, Ex 322, 2S 35, 178 (with two objects) ; 
1K 237, 

7. In certain instances MN serves apparently to introduce or to emphasize 2 


a nominative. This cannot be regarded as a reappearance of the original 
substantival meaning of the MN, since all unquestionable examples of the 


kind belong to the later Books of the Old Testament. They are rather (apart 
from textual crrors or other explanations) cases of virtual dependence on an 
implied rerbum regens understood. The constant use of M& to indicate a clause 


governed by the verb, necessarily led at length to the use of MN generally as 
a defining particle irrespective of a governing verb. So in the Hebrew of the 
Mishna! (see above, § 3a) IM& and MON are prefixed even to a nominative 


without any special emphasis. 
Naturally the above does not apply to any of the places in which Mw is not kh 


the nota accusativi, but a preposition (on MN with, cf. § 1030), e.g. Is 5735, 
1S 1734 (AAIATNN) and that, with a bear; “MN here, however, has probably 
been interpolated from verse 36, where it is wanting); nor the places in 


which the accusative is subordinate to a passive (according to § 121 ¢) or to 
a verb of wanting as in Jos 2217 and Neh 9%, see below, z. In Ez 43” 2°20 


about governs like a verb, being followed by AMIN, 

Other cases are clearly due to attraction to a following relative pronoun in l 
the accusative (Ez 14%, Ze 817; but Hag 254, to DYN, must be omitted, 
with the LXX, as a later addition), or the accusative depends on a verbal 
idea, virtually contained in what has gone before, and consequently present 
to the speaker’s mind as governing the accusative. Thus Nu 376 (the verbal 
idea contained in MD) verse 25 is they had to take charge of); in Jos 174 
5 wi implies vf was given up or they gave him; 1 S 2616 see where is equivalent 
to search now for; in 28 11% 9 pya yynby is used in the sense of noli aegre 
| ferre?; Jer 363 and he had the brazier before him; in Ec 4° a verb like JZ esteem 
is mentally supplied before WX MN, On Jos 2217, Neh 982, see below, aa.— 
Aposiopesis occurs in Dt 11? for not your children (do I mean); still more boldly 
in Ze 77, where either onyoy or won (wpr) is to be supplied. 

Setting aside a few undoubtedly corrupt passages® there still remain the 772 


1 Cf. Weiss, mwDA pwd YEW (Vienna, 1867), p. 112. 
2 So also in 1 § 2018 the Qal (20%) is, with Wellhausen, to be read instead 


of the Hiph‘il. 
3 Thus 1 S 261%, where 'N) is to be read for NN); 1 K 11%, where at present 


the predicate of the relative clause is wanting ; in 2 K 6° the MN is probably 
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following examples, in which “NN in the later Hebrew manner (almost in 
the sense of the Latin quod attinet ad) introduces a noun with more or less 
emphasis, Nu 346, 510, 358, Ju 208-46, Ez 1721, 2016, 3519, 448, Neh g!*34, Dn 938, 
2 Ch 31.—In Ez 47!7719 (cf. also 437) it is simplest to emend NNT for “h&, 
according to verse 20. However, even the LXX, who have raitra only in 
verse 18, can hardly have known any other reading than NN ; consequently 
in all these passages MN must be regarded as virtually dependent on some 


governing word, such as ecce (LXX 437 éwpaxas), and 47'77- as equivalent to 
thou shalt have as a border, &e. 
4 8, Another solecisin of the later period is finally the introduction of the 


object by the preposition >) (prop. in relation to, in the direction of ), as sometimes 
in Ethiopic! and very commonly in Aramaic.? Less remarkable is this 
looser connexion of the object with a participle, as with box La 4°, FON 
Nu 10%, pt y 145'* (but ef. 146%), Vy Nu a5 18 wv) and nov’ Jb 122; 
before the participle Is 11°,—To introduce an object preceding the finite verb 
P) is employed in Jb 5? (cf. also Dn 115°); also after ANN Lv 191%; ; PINT 
y 1298; ba34 Ezr 8%, 2 Ch 25; pan Jb go! ; Fla 1 Ch 297° Goumediaets 
before with an accusative) ; ndan 1 Ch 526; v1 Ezr 6?!, 1 Ch 221%, 2 Ch 1738; 
min Gn 45", where, however, read NODE with the LXX for mardpb and take 


pb as a dativus commodi ; bbn 1 Ch 169%, 2 Ch 5%; 310 28 3% y 13511 (verse 10 
with accusative), 13698; wan (to bind up) Is 611 (Ez 34 before the verb) ; ts 
¥ 65°; SBD a go Jer joie: omn and ne’ 1 Ch a 
Jb 1978; Dyn Is re aay 2Ch 24}? ce seine oy 1 S ee 
(but probably nop>) is to be read); 3'YM (in the connexion, 5 a vn) 
2 Ch 108 (but verse 9 and 1 K 12° with an accusative) ; nm Nu 32!5, 1 s 237°; 
My vy 73!8; mbye Ezr 818, 2 Ch 22, 177; WY 1 Ch 29}8, 2 Ch 51, 

O 9. Sometimes the verb, on which an accusative of the object really depends, 
is contained only in sense in the verb which apparently governs, e.g. Is 147 


mma nna-xd PTOR his prisoners he let not loose nor sent them back fo their 
aes On this constructio praegnans in general, see § 119 ff. 


p 2, With the proper accusatives of the object may also be classed 
what is called the *nternal or absolute object (also named schema etymo- 
logicum or figura etymologica), i.e. the addition of an object in the form 


derived from a text which read the Hiph‘il instead of bay, In Jer 2355 
instead of the artificial explanation what a burden (is, do ye ask ?) we should 
read with the LXX and Vulg. NED DMN ye are the burden. In Ez 107 


ONIN) DANY is unintelligible; in 37!° read with Hitzig ~D¥ for nN; 


Ilag 27 for DONN read with the LAX on. [or DIN ; for the by ef. 2K 61), 
Jer 15), Ez 36°]. 

T Dillmann, Grammatik der dithiopischen Sprache, p. 349. 

2 With regard to Biblical Aramaic, see Kautzsch’s Grammatik des Bibl.-Aram., 
p. 151 f. In other ways, also, a tendency may be observed in later Hebrew 
to make use of the looser connexion by means of prepositions instead of the 
closer subordination of the noun in the accusative. 
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of a noun derived from the same stem,’ e.g. p 14° qn® YINB they feared 


a fear (i.e. they were in great fear), Pr 15”; also with the object 
preceding, e.g. La 1° pov AXON NON Jerusalem hath sinned a sin; 
with a double accusative (see below, cc), e.g. 1 K 1? ASP NI ASP lec 
me, I pray thee, yive thee counsel; 1 K 177? 


Rem. (a) Strictly speaking the only cases of this kind are those in which 
the verbal idea is supplemented by means of an indeterminate substantive (see 
the examples above). Snch a substantive, except in the case of the addition 
of the internal object to denominative verbs (see below), is, like the infinitive 
absolute, never altogether without force, but rather serves like it to strengthen 
the verbal idea. This strengthening is implied in the indeterminateness of 
the internal object, analogous to such exclamations as, this was a man!? 
Hence it is intelligible that some intensifying attribute is very frequently (as 
in Greek usually) added to the internal object, e.g. Gn 2754 ny MPVS PYSA 
INO“ NW he cried (with) an exceeding great and bitter cry; ef. the Greek 
vooetv vocoy anny, éxapnoay xapay peyadny (Matt. 2'°) ; magnam pugnare pugnam, 
tutiorem vitam virere, &e. 

Examples of an internal object after the verb, and without further addition, 
sire Bx 22° 2 592", 169427, 952 4007, Kz beth 261 2738) Mica Ze ity Preiss 
with an intensifying attribute, Gn 278°, Ex 325t, Ju 15%, 29 1396, 1 K 1% (et 
Jon 48, 1 Ch 29%) ; Is 217, 4517, Jon 19, Zor, 824, Dnir?; along with an object 
proper the internal object occurs with an attribute in Gn 1217, 25.1315; ef. 
also Is 146, Jon 4!.—An internal object without an attribute before the verb: 
Is 2416, Jer 46°, Hb 3°, Jb 27!2; with an attribute before the verb : Jer 147, Ze 1 
(cf. also Gn 308, Jer 22!%, ,0!4, Y 1392"), Instead of the substantive which 
would naturally be expected, another of kindred meaning is used in Zc 8°. 

(b) Only in a wider sense can the schema etymologicum be made to include 
cases in which the denominative verb is used in connexion with the noun 
from which it is derived, e. g. Gn 1"), 914, 113, 377, Ez 18?, ¥ 144°, probably also 
Mi 24, or where this substantive, made determinate in some way, follows 
its verb, e.g. Gn 3097, Nu 25", 2K 4, 1314, Is 45!7, La 358, 4 and, determinate 
at least in sense, Jer 2216; or precedcs it, as in 2 K 2!6, Is $2, 625, Ze 37; ef. 
also Ex 3°. In both cases the substantive is used, without any special 
emphasis, merely for clearness or as a more convenient way of connecting 
the verb with other members of the sentence. 


3. Verbs which denote speaking (crying out, weeping), or any § 


external act, frequently take a direct accusative of the organ or means 
by which the action is performed. In this case, however, the accusa- 
tive must be more closely determined by an attributive adjective or 
a noun in the genitive. This fact shows the close relation between 
these accusatives and the wternal objects treated under p, which also, 


1 On a kindred use of the infinitive absolute as an internal object, see above, 
§ 113 w. 

2 Cf, BovAds Bovdcve, Iliad x. 147. 

$ The Arab grammarians assign to the indeterminate cases generally an 
intensive sense in many instances; hence the commentators on the Qoran 
usually explain such cases by adding and what. ..! see § 125 6. 

4 Also in y 134 lest I sleep the slecp of death, N90 is only used pregnantly 
for NWO NW (ef. Jer 515°), as MAP AY Ts 33! for nipiy WW. On the similar 
use of DDN qbn in y 152, see § 118 2 
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according to q, mostly take an intensifying attribute. On the other 
hand, they must not be regarded as adverbial (instrumental) accusa- 
tives, nor are they to be classed with the second (neuter) subjects 
treated below in § 144 2. 


t Examples of the accusative following the verb are bina bip PYIS) and I 


cried a loud voice, i.e. with a loud voice, Ez 1138, 2S 5% (after ‘the proper object, 
Dt 5), 1 K 8); W109? they have spoken unto me py » jwo a tongue of deceit, i.e. 


with a lying tongue; Pro‘ ke becometh poor mora nyy dealing a slack 


hand, i.e. who dealeth with a slack hand; ef. the German eine schéne Stimme 
singen, to sing a fine voice, etne tiichtige Klinge schlagen, to smite a trusty sword, 
Schlittschuhe laufen, to run skates (i.e. to skate), and our to write a good hand, 


to play ball, &c.—Examples of the accusative preceding are "37 bony non ‘may 
my mouth shall praise with joyful lips, y 63°; cf. ~ 123, where a casus instrumenti 
with 3 follows the accusative, 

4. Many verbs originally intransitive (sometimes even in form; see 
a, note 2) may be used also as transitives, in consequence of a certain 
modification of their oa meaning, which has gradually become 
established by usage; cf. e.g. 3% ¢o strive, but also with an accusative 
causam alicuius agere (so even in Is 1, &c.; elsewhere with 3 of the 
person for whom one strives); bos aieetutels to be able, with an 
accusative to prevatl over any one; 72M to be inclined and TY to have 
pleasure (usually with 3), with an accusative to wish for some one or 
something; 312¥ cubare, then in the sense of concumbere, originally 
joined with “DY cum, but quite early also with the accusative, equiva- 
lent to comprimere (feminam), &c. So in 28 13", &c., unless in all 
or some of the passages the preposition MN is intended, e.g. MAN for 
ANN; in the earlier passages “DY is the more usual. 


UV Rem.1. It is certainly difficult to decide whether some verbs, which were 


afterwards used absolutely or joined with prepositions, were not nevertheless 
originally transitive, and consequently it is only the supposed original meaning, 
usually assigned to them in English, which causes them to appear intransi- 
tive.) In that case there is of course no syntactical peculiarity to be considered, 
and a list of such verbs would at the most be requisite only for practical 
purposes, Moreover, it is also possible that certain verbs were originally in 


use at the same time both as transitive and intransitive, e. g. perhaps wa. 
to be clothed along with viad to put on (a garment). Finally the analogy of 


certain transitives in constant use may have led to intransitives of kindred 
ineaning being also united directly with the accusative, so that, in other 
words, whole classes of verbs came to be regarded iu a particular aspect as 
transitives. See below, y. 


1 Thus e.g. NY to reply to (dpeiBecOai tiva), to answer any one ; my to command 
(iubere aliquem); “VDI to remember ; mip (also with >) to wait for any one (to 
expect any one) ; nw2 to bring glad tidings to any one (see the Lexicon); 78) 
and 4X) to commit adultery (adulterare matronam) ; TAY to serve (colere); 21 
to become surety for. .., and many others, 
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2. The modification of the original meaning becomes especially evident 7 


when even reflexive conjugations (Niph‘al, Hithpa‘él, &c.) take an accusative 
(ef. § 57, note 2); e.g. NB) fo prophesy, Jer 2515 ; JD) (prop. to put oneself 
round) to surround, Ju 192; ‘ony to fight, Y 1098 (where, however, the Qal 
pony should be read ; cf. ¥ 351); also nbann to shave (something) for oneself, 
Num 619; bninn fo take some one /or oneself as a possession, I3 14? ; bana to 
make some one an object of craft, Gn 37!8; bysns to strip a thing off oneself, Ex 
338 3 AYN to bring on oneself the anger of any one, to anger him; an} to 
Gasae something, Jb 37i4; PENN to break something off from oneself, Ex 323, 
In Gn 34° after VANNA make ye marriages, read WAN instead of whe. Cf. § 54f. 


3. So also it is only owing to a modification of the original meaning of © 


a verb (except where the expression is incorrect, and perhaps derived from 
the popular language), when sometimes the remoter object (otherwise intro- 


duced Dy ) is directly subordinated in the form of an accusative suffix, e.g. 
Ze 76 38 *FIDY biyn did ye fast at all unto me, even to me? as though to say, 
have ye be-fasted me? have ye reached me with your fasting? Still more 
strange is Jb 3138 aN pa) he cule cae gree, up to me as 2 a see ; ef, 
be maeaicd asa double accusative after a es of Gung, a. cc 15 2% read 
2D DBS for iDDB3; in Is 44?', instead of the Niph‘al, read ‘WAN ; in Ez 298 
either yoy is to be read with Olshausen or Dm wy (and previously 8) 
with Smend ; in ¥ 42° T7AN or DVIS; in y 55% (where Konig takes 72 as 
he has given it to thee) we must certainly assuine a substantive an’ (= fate ?). 


4. Whole classes of verbs, which, according to v above, are regarded as 
transitive, either on account of their original meaning or (for the sake of 
analogy) by a modification of that meaning, are— 


(a) Verba induendi and exuendi, as vind to put on, DUB to put off a garment, 
WY fo put on ornaments, fo adorn oneself with (cf. also 33 myavin enclosed 
in gold, Ex 282°). Also in poetic expressions such as y 65'4 JNA ov2 wi? the 
pasiures are clothed with flocks, cf. y 1097; 104? (AY) 5 65146 (OY), &e.} 

(b) Verba copiae and inopiae (also called verba abundandi and deficiendi), as x 
RD, to be full of something, Ex 817; here, and also frequently elsewhere, 
aenstrued with "AX, and hence Surenely with an accusative; Gn 638; 
with a personal Bijoat Ex 15° my lust shall be satisfied upon them; with an 
accusative preceding the verb for the sake of emphasis, e.g. Is 15 your 
hands IoD DI are full of blood, cf. Is 222; so also the Nipk. NdND) to fill 
oneself with something, eg. Gn 6, Ex 17 (where the object is connected 
by MN); Is 27%, 64, Pr 319; yn) fo be Sructified with, Nu 5%; yw to swarm 
with, Gn 129021 Ex 7%; yay (yar) to be full of, Is m, Jo 219% Pr 121; 
Bi to become strong, to wax mighty in something, Jb sae YB eis 
with something, Pr 3!° (with the object preceding) ; T)' prop. to descend, 
poetically also fo pour down, to overflow with something (cf. in Greek 
mpopéeav tdwp, Saxpva aracev), e.g. La 3% ‘PY TIN aa) sbp mine eye runneth 


1 Frem the idea of covering oneself with something, we might also, if necessary, 
explain Ex 307 DMD ISM they shall wash themselves with water ; but the reading 
is simply to be emended to the ordinary D3, 
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down (with) rivers of water; 16 Jer 9}7, 1317, wy 119186; so also qn to run over 
with, to flow with, Jo 4'8 ; D3 to gush out with, Jer gl’; FID fo drop, to overflow with, 
Ju si, Jo 4184; TB to break forth, Ex 9°; AY to overflow, but also (transitively) 
to overfluw acith, probably in Is 10%; 33) to bud with, Pr 10°'; so perhaps also 
BY to pass over, to overflow with, Jer 5° ; NS fo go forth with, Am 53.—Especially 
bold, but still on the analogy of the above examples, is Is 5°, where it is said 
of a vineyard mh meld apy but it shall come up (it shall be overgrown) with 
briers and thorns; cf, Pr 245), and still more boldly, Is 343. 

(@( With the opposite idea, IDM to be in want of, to lack, Gn 18%; bavi to be 


bereared of (as though it were to lose), Gn 2745.—In Jos 22'7 even sS-oyon 


(prop. was there too little for us of... ?) as being equivalent to a verbum inopiae 
(=had we too little of .. .?) is construed with an accusative; cf. Neh 9°. 


Lb (c) Several verbs of divelling; the accusative in this case expresses either the 
place or the thing at which or with which any one tarries; thus Gn 4, y 224 
after Jv", cf. § 118g; Ju 517, Is 3314 after ha; ¥ 575 after IDW; y 687, 
Pr 8!%, Is 3316 with jau ; or even the person (the people) with whom any one 


dwells or is a guest, as w 55, 1205 after "3, Gn 30? after oat, y 6819 with joe, 


ce. 5. Two accusatives (usually one of the person and one of the thing) 

are governed by— 
(a) The causative conjugations (Prél, Hiph‘tl, sometimes also Pilpel, 

e.g. D293 Gn 47", &c.) of verbs which are simply transitive in Qa, 
and hence also of verba induend? and exuendi, &c. (cf. above a and w, 
and also y, z), e.g. Ex 33’ qT ny N2 PSSata show me, I pray thee, thy 
glory. Thus very frequently Y'757 to cause some one to know some- 
thing ; 195 docere aliquem aliquid, &c.; cf. further, Gn 41° in& van 
YN and he caused him to put on vestures of fine linen (he arrayed 
him in vestures, &c.); cf. in the opposite sense, Gn 37% (both accusa- 
tives after O'YD introduced by NX); so with NPD to fill, to fill up 
with something, Gn 21, 26", Ex 283; “HN to gird some one with 
something, y 18%; WY to crown, W 8°, &c.; ION to cause some one to 
lack something, > 8°; DONA to feed some one with something, Ex 16°; 
NPY to make some one drink something, Gn 19” 

di (®) Many verbs (even in Qal) which express an influence upon the 
object through some external means. The latter, in this case, is 
attached as a second object. They are especially— 


ee (@) Verbs which express corering, clothing, overlaying, 170 Ex 29°, DEY Ex 267%, 
&e., MID Ez 1319, “DY ¥ 51°; ef. also JAN BI] Jos 7%, &e. ; hence also verbs 
which express sowing (Y2} Jud g*, Is 17'°, 3075), planting (Is 57), anointing 
(Wy 45°) with anything. 

if (8) Expressions of giving, thus fH] Jos 151° where the accusative of the 

“” thing precedes ; endowing, ae Gn 30%; and its opposite taking away, as yap 
Pr 22%; 13 to bless some one with something, Gn 497, Dt 154; to give graciously, 
j20 Gn 33°; to sustain (i.e, to support, to maintain, to furnish) with anything, 
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e.g. Gn 2757,  51'4 (JOD); Tu 19° (CTYD) ; to do something to one, bys Gn 5015.27, 
1S 24)85 ef. he Dp to come to meet any one with something, p 214, oF W to repay 


some one with something (with two accusatives, y 357%, Pr 1374), and for the 
accusative of the person cf. eb, xax@s mpatrav Twa. In a wider sense we may 
also include such phrases as they hunt every man his brother with a net, Mi 72; fo 
shoot at one with arrows, y 64° (though this is against the accents) ; Pr 1374 scehs 
him early (with) discipline, i.e. chastises him betimes, &e. 


(y) Expressions of asking some one for something, desiring something from oe 


some one ye Dt 1426, y 1375) 3 answering any one ee (729 Mi 65, &e.; 

ef. in the other conjugations 724 VWil prop. verbion reddere, with an aceusa- 
tive of the person, 1 K 128, ke., also in the sense of announcing; sometimes 
also 1371 to declare something fosome one, Jb 264, &c., for bam) ; : may to enjoin 


a person something, Ex 3432, Dt 138, 3246, Jer 7%, 

(8) Expressions ‘which mean to make, to Pare to build something out of some- 
thing; in such cases, besides the accusative of the object proper, another 
accusative is used for the material of which the thing is made, e.g, Gn 27 


ATS DY DINONS pete mn ay") and the Lord formed man of the ditst 
of the angie 5 80 witht os? also in 1 K wid. further Ex 388 nvin3 nyy ya bs 
all the vessels thereof madc hé of brass (for acute: explanation of the accusative 
nyns [into brass], linguistically possible but excluded by the context, see 
below, ii with Ak); ef, Ex 2518-8, 2361-14579, 271, 368, 1 K 727; with a preceding 
accusative of the material, Ex 25%, 29%, Dt 276 M2yO"NN AIA nine DAN 
miny of unhewn stones shalt thou build the altar of the Lord. nen , - 
(c) Verbs which express making, preparing, forming into anything, 
along with the object proper, take a second accusative of the product, 
e.g. Gn 27° DVO OMX AYYN T will make them (the kids) into savoury 
meat; cf. Gn 6™ 6 Ex 261 , ao? 42), lean. Hore) i Kore sa) 
Mad DYINITNS init he built the stones (into) an altar; cf. 10”. So also 
MDX, with two accusatives, to bake something ¢nto something, Ex 12” 
Ly 24°; O% (prop. to set wp for something, cf. Gn 27%, 28%, p 20" 
and anlar ly 0°09 Gn 31%) to change into something, Jos 8°, Is 50°, 
51°, Mix’, 4%; with two accusatives of the person (to appoint, 
promote any one to the position ofa...), Is 34; [D2 is also used in 
the same sense with two accusatives, Gn 17°, and WW 1 K 11™; as 


a rule, however, the description of the office, and also frequently of 


the product, is introduced by . to, § 119 ¢; also NW to make a thing 
soand so (Is 5°, 26'; with a personal object, y 217,! 91°); TWN to 
make dark, Am 5°. Of the same class also are instances like Jb 28° 
TYAN) Pay) JAN a stone they smelt into brass; 1 K 11° Wy OW Ay 
Dy? and rent it (the garment) into twelve pieces; cf. Is 37%, accusa- 
tive of the product before the object proper, after rinvind to lay waste. 


1 Cf. a very pregnant expression of this kind in y 2138 abe tonein ‘D four 
thou shalt make them (as) a neck,i.e. thou shalt cause them to turn their necks (baeks) 
to me; similarly p 184! (2 S 2241, Ex 2327) ; yy ) nPAy 2k thou hast given 
mine enemies unto me as a back; ef. Jer 1817. 
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On a second object with verba sentiendi (as YT! to know something to 
be something, Ec 7°; 87 to see, find to be, Gn 71; 3M to esteem one 
to be something, Is 53°, elsewhere always construed with 2 or >), cf. h. 
kh Rem. At first sight seme of the examples given above appear to be identical 
in character with those treated under h; thus it is pessible, e.g. in 1 K 1882, 


by a translation which equally suits the sense, he built from the stones an altar, 
to explain Nay) as the nearer object and DYJANiI-N® as an accusative of the 


material, and the construction would then be exactly the same as in Dt 278, 
In reality, however, the fundamental idea is by no means the same, Nat 
that in the living language an accusative of the material in the one case, and 
in the other an accusative of the product were consciously distinguished. As 
Driver (Tenses, § 195) rightly observes, the remoter accusative in both cases 
is, strictly speaking, in appesition to the nearer. This is especially evident 
in such examples as Ex 20” thou shalt not build them (the stones of the altar) 
NA as hewn stones, cf. also Gn 17, The main point is, which of the two 


accusatives, as being primarily affected (or aimed at) by the action, is to he 
made the more prominent; and on this point neither the position of the 
words (the nearer object, mostly determinate, as a rule follows immediately 
after the verb), nor even the context admits of much doubt. Thus in 1 K 18°? 
the treatment of the stones is the primary object in view, the erection of the 
altar for which they were intended is the secondary; in Dt 278 the case 
ig reversed. 

ll (d) Finally, the second accusative sometimes more closely deter- 
mines the nearer object by indicating the part or member specially 
affected by the action,’ e. g. ~ 3° for thou hast smitten all mine enemies 
AP) (as to) the cheek bone, equivalent to xpon the cheek bone; cf. Gn 377 
let us not smite him WD in the life, i.e. let us not kill him; Dt 22% 
2 8 37; also with Y Gn 3%; with 739 Jer 2!; in poetry the object 
specially concerned is, by a bold construction, even placed first, Dt 33” 
(with 7D), 


§118. The Looser Subordination of the Accusative to the Verb. 


a@ 1. The various forms of the looser subordination of a noun to the 
verb are distinguished from the different kinds of the accusative 
of the object (§ 117) by their specifying not the persons or things 
directly affected by the action, but some more immediate circumstance 
under which an action or an event takes place. Of such circumstances 
the most common are those of place, time, measure, cause, and finally 
the manner of performing the action. These nearer definitions are, as 
a rule, placed after the verb; they may, however, also precede it. 

6 Rem. That the cases thus loosely subordinated to the verb are to be 


regarded as accusatives is seen first from the fact that in certain instances the 
nota accusativi (MN) is prefixed ; secondly from the fact that in one form of 


1 Analogous to this is the oyjua a6’ GAov Kal xard pépos in Greek epic peetry, 
e.g. moiuv oe eros puye Epxos dddvTwr. 
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the casus loci a termination (25) is employed, in which (according to § go) 


the old accusatival ending is preserved ; and finally from the consistency 
with which classical Arabic puts these nearer definitions in the accusative 
(which may be recognized by its form) even under circumstances in which 
one would be rather inclined to expect a nominative in apposition. 

The relation subsisting between the circumstantial accusative and the ¢ 
accusative of the object is especially apparent when the former (as e.g. in 
a statement of the goal after a verb of motion) is immediately connected 
with its verb. But even the more loosely connected circumstantial defini- 
tions are certainly to be regarded as originally objects of a governing word 
habitually omitted, only that the consciousness of this closer government 
was at length lost, and the accusative more and more acquired an indepen- 
dent value as a casus adverbialis, 


2. The accusative serves to define more precisely the place (accus. (l 
loct), either (a) in answer to the question whither ? after verbs of 
motion,’ or (6) in answer to the question where ? after verbs of being, 
dwelling, resting, &c. (but also after transitive verbs, see the examples), 
or finally (c) to define more precisely the extent in space, in answer to 
the question how far? how high? how much ?, &c. 


Instead of the simple accusative, the locative (see above, § goc)? is fre- 
quently found in the cases mentioned under / (sometimes also in those under 
g) or the preposition “by »° especially before persons as the aim of the move- 
ment, or 3, usually, to express being at a place. 

Examples of (a): mwa NY) let us go out into the field, 18 2011; ef. Gn 278, 314, 
Jb 297; WIA nad to go to Tarshish, 2 Ch 2056; cf. Gn 10!!, 139, 2427, 2623, 3121, 
Ex 4°, 172°, Ju 126, 2K 11)9, Na 1° (?), w134?23 with npd Nu 234; with JM} Jos 6%; 
with the accus. loci emphatically preceding (cf. Driver on 1S 58), 1 K 2°, 
Is 233%, Jer 21°, 20%, 325; with NjD (in the sense of aggredi, equivalent to Nj)A 
~by, ef, § 117 a, note 2) the personal aim also is poetically added in the 


accusative, Ez 32', 384, Pr 1074, 2822, Jb 152, 202; but in the last passage it is 
better taken as an accusative of the object (cf. the German einen ankommen, 
tiberkommen). See also Nui0% (where J3iY can hardly be transitive) ; Ju 11%, 
1S 13” (where, however, “DN has probably fallen out after Sew ; So 
Strack).—Finally, cf. also the use of WW for mae ++ WR whither, Nu 
1327,—The accus. loci occurs after a passive, e.g. Gn 1215, “@ 

Examples of (6) : Gn 381! remain a widow JIN MA in thy father’s house; ef. g 
Gn 243, 18 1715, 2S 292, Is 38, Hos 125, Mi 6), 2 Ch 33%; Saka nn in the tent 
door, Gn 18119, 194, and frequently. As observed by Driver on 18 229, 
accusatives of this kind are almost without exception (but cf. 1 K 8%, Is 16%, 


287, 2Ch 33°) connected with a noun in the genitive. In all the above 
examples, however, the accusative may have been preferred to the natural 


construction with 3 (which is not rare even with Na and nnb) for euphonic 
reasons, in order to avoid the combination of such sounds as ’33 and Ba 
ef.,moreover, Gn 2!4, 416, Ex 185, Ly 68 (Mayan instead of the usual nnaren 


1 So commonly in Sanskrit; in Greek only poetically, e.g. Iliad i. 317 
xvian 8° ovpavoy Ixey: in Latin, e.g. rus ire, Romam proficisci. 

2 Hence e. g. in 1S 96 the Masora requires NaN instead of the K°th. 330, 

5 So in Juig}® for MDS the better reading is “27D, 
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Ex 2938, &c.); Dt 1219, 1 2S 1726, 1 K 78, Pr 88, 94. On Is 199 see § 1167; on 
au, with the accus. loci, see §117bb. On the ee hand, in Dt 68, according 


to the LXX, a verb of giving has dropped out before yrs. 
Examples of (c): Gn 770 fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail ; 


Gn 31%, 414 7D bas NDDM pl only in the throne will I be greater than thou; 
3 »4 Thee oo Last t | ? 


Dt 129 we went (through) all that great and terrible wilderness; cf. Jb 293. Of the 
same kind also are such cases as Ex 1618 (according to the number of your persons, 


for which elsewhere =aapnb is used); 1S 6 (with the accus, preceding) ; 


64, 2S 2129 Jb 15—A statement of weight is put in the accusative in 
28 14%, 


3. The accusative is employed to determine more precisely the t2me 
(accus. temporis), (a) in answer to the question when? e.g. DI the 
day, i.e. on the day (in question), at that time, but also on this day, 
i.e. to-day, or finally by day, equivalent to 0%, like ay at evening, 
ny noctu, "pa in the morning, early, p 5°, &c., pyiny at noonday, 
vy 91°; ION DY on one and the same day, Gn 27"; or in sleep, 1277; 
pyy Typ ndna (Q¢ré ‘N2) at the beginning of barley harvest, 28 21°; 
in stating a date, Gn 11", 14‘ tm the thirteenth year. 

(b) In answer to the question how long? e.g. Gn 3%, &c., ‘pda 
yo all the days of thy life; 7* forty days and Prin nights; 77, 144, 
15°, 21°) °20"), Ex.20° (for sia daysy} 23%, 31"; pbiy for ever, 
1 K 8%; also with the accusative made determinate, Ex 137 nyay ne 
DN throughout the seven days in question, mentioned immediately 
before; ef. Ju 14’, Dt g”. 


] 4. The accusative is sometimes used of abstract ideas to state the 


~ 


reason (accus. causae), e.g. Is 7° thow shalt not come thither WY ORV 


for fear of briers. 


5. Finally the accusative is used very variously (as an aceus. 
adverbialis in the narrower sense), in order to describe more precisely 
the manner in which an action or state takes place. In English such 
accusatives are mostly rendered by in, with, as, in the form or manner 
of ..., according to, in relution to, with regard to. For more 
convenient classification we may distinguish them as— 

(a) Adjectives expressing state, placed after the verb to describe more ac- 
curately some bodily or other external condition, e. g. Is 207 walking ANN My 
naked and barefool; ef. verse 3, $41, Gn 15?, 3318 cade, Ju $4, Mi 18, ¥ 1075 (but 
in 15? Dh is rather a substantive directly dependent on qbin = = he that walketh 
in uprightness ; ef. § 117 7, note); Jb 30%. After an accusative, e.g. Dt 15'8; 


to specify some mental state, e.g. Gn 37% bay) ).— Before the verb (and then 
with a certain emphasis), Am 218, Jb 12, Ee 5; Ly 207, Jb 19%, ge 3176 


In yp 212 3 is not to be taken as an accus, loct (on the way), but as an accus, 
of respect (with regard to the way); see below, mm. 
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(unless 4? be a substantive); Ru 17 ata parallel with the adverb Dp"), 


In Mi 27 the text is clearly corrupt. 
Those examples are especially instructive in which the adjective expressing QO 
a state, although referring to several, is nevertheless used in the singular, 


e.g. Jb 2430 325n piny naked, i.e. in the condition of one naked, they go about; 


ef. verse 7 and 1217, "In Is 20! the singular occurs after a plural object, and 
in Is 475 the mase. after the 2nd sing. fem. imperative, which clearly proves 
that the term expressing the state is not conceived as being in apposition, 
but as an indeclinable adverb. 


(6) Participles, again either after the verb, Nu 1627, Jer 227, 43”, y 73, Jb 245, P 
Ct 2%, or before it, Gn 49", Is 571%, Ez 3655, y 562, g2', Pr 2014; ; ef. also the 
substantival use of the participles Niph‘ai nin ina fearful manner (yp 13914) 


and nixdp3 in a wonderful manner, Tb 375, Dn 82, —Also participles in con- 
nexion with genitives, as pan Gn 3° (ef. also Na 1 K_ 148), are to be 


regarded as expressing a state and not as being in apposition, since in the 
latter casc they would have to take the article.—In 2S 13%, 1 K 77 and Hb 21° 
the explicative Waw (equivalent to and that too) is also prefixed to the 


participle. In y 694 for bn read Srin.—On 1 K 118, 2 K 105, 19, Hag 14, 
cf. the note on § 131 hk. , 

(c) Substantives! in the most varied relations: thus, as describing an 
external state, e.g. Mi 23 vdin 329 xd) neither shall ye walk haughtily (as 
opposed to MIN Is 604) ; Ly 6° (aceus. before the verb =as unleavened cakes), 
Dt 2°, 41, Ju 521, Is 572, Pr 7°, Jb 3128, La 1®; as stating the position of a 
disease, 1 K 1525 he was diseased porn in his feet (2 Ch 1612 213), analogous 
to the cases discussed in § 117 u and § 121 d(d)3 as describing a spiritual, 
mental, or moral state, e. g. Nu 3214, Jos 9? (INS MB with one accord, 1 K 2218; 
ef. Ex 24°, Zp 3°), 1 S 1582, 2 S 23%, Is 413 (unless pidy is adjectival, and the 
passage is to be explained asin n); Jer 317, Ho 12), 145, y 568, 582, 75%, Pr 319, 
Jb 16°, La 19; Lv he, &e., in the expression bah yon to go up and down as 
a tale-bearer; also nos unawares, Gn 3475, Ez 30°; le) uprighily, wy 587, 758 
(in both places before the verb); as stating the age, e.g. 1 S 25 (if the text be 
right) Din ma they shall die as men, i.e. in the prime of life; ef. 1 S 218 
(793), Ts 65%, and Gi 1516; as specifying a number more accurately, Dt 4”, 
18 1317, 2K 52, Jer 318 {in Jer 1339 pine wholly (?) is corrupt; read nigdei mada 
with LXX for “wy noi); ; as stating the consequence of the action, Ly 1 538, &e. 

The description of the external or internal state may follow, in poetry, in 7° 
the form of a comparison with some well-known class, e.g. Is 218 MIS SIDA 
and he cried as a lion; cf. y 2214, Is 2218 (MAND like a ball) ; Is 2422, Ze 28, y in 
(unless }BY be vocative) ; 589 (unless the force of the preceding 3 is carried 


on, as in ¥ 904); ¥ 144!2, Th 245 (ONE; before the verb) ; 417 shut up tegether 
as ‘with a close seal.? 


6. To the expressions describing a state bclong finally those nouns § 
which are introduced by the comparative particle 3,> since the 3 is to 


1 Cf. above, § 100¢, on certain substantives which have eompletely become 
adverbs ; and § 113 and k on the adverbial use of the infinitive absolute. 

2 It is, as a matter of fact, permissible to speak of the above examples as 
comparatio decurtata, but it must not be assumed that the comparative particle 
2, which is otherwise regularly prefixed (see s), has actually dropped out. 


3 On the use of 3 as a prefix, cf. § 102 ¢. 
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be regarded as originally a substantive’ in the sense of amount, kind 
(instar), standing in the accusative (so that 3 is equivalent to as 
a kind of, after the manner of, according to), while the following noun 
repr2sents a genitive governed by the 3. From this, which is the 
proper meaning of the 3, may be explained its power of representing 
a great many pregnant relations, which in English can only be 
rendered by the help of prepositions.? Thus the comparison may 
refer to— 


t (a) The place, e.g. Is. 517 n1273 after the manner of, i.e. as in thetr pasture; 
23'5 as (it is said) in the song of the harlot ; 2821, 297 pions as in a dream. 

wu  (b) The time, especially in the combination Did after the manmer of the day, 
equivalent to as in the day, Is 9°, Ho 2°; "D*D as in the days of. . , 1Is51%, Ho2?’, 
9°, 1210 Am g!!; cf. moreover, Ly 1a: Ju 20%, Is 176, Jb aM, 297, and the 
expressions oa pia as day by day=as in the former days, 1 8 1810; py52 pyb> 
as at other times, 15 310, &e. ; nwa mW as in former years, 2 K 1474; ef. § 123¢. 
Of a different character is the use ‘of 3 as a simple particle of time, e.g. 
Gn 181° PN NYD at this time (not about the time), when it lives again, i.e. at the 
end of a year; amp NYD to-morrow at this time; ef. Is 235, and the frequent 
connexion of 3 with the infinitive construct to express a definite time (in the 
sense of a pluperfect), Gn 1214, 2754, Ex 9”, &e. 

VU (c) The person, e.g. Gn 345! should he deal with our sister as with a harlot? 

7 (a) The thing, e.g. Is 1014, y 337, Jb 28° WNTWOD as a sire, ie. as it were by fire 
(ef. Is 12° VQD as with lye); Jb 29% VHD as for the rain (they waited for me) ; 
Jb 38'4 (as in a garment); 38°° ND as to stone (the waters are solidified in 
freezing). 


@ Rem. According to the earlier grammarians, 3 is sometimes used pleonas- 


tically, i.e. not te indicate a similarity (as in Ly 1455 as it were, i.e. something 
like), but ERY. to introduce the predicate ise ep e.g. Neh 7? for he 


is of course out of the Bee At the. Wont a Kaph peribiits can only be 
admitted in the sense that the comparison is sometimes introduced by 3 with 
a certain emphasis (equivalent to in every respect like); thus NON BAND in 


Neh 7? means simply of the nature oa Saithful man, i.e. as only a. faithful man 
can ae ef. Nu 11, Is 17, 13°, Ho 44, 51%, Ob 21, Ib 2414, 277, La 120, 24; also 
DYDD in such passages as y 105)? yea, very few; but e. g- in Is 1° only just, a very 
small... 


1 Schwabe (3 nach seinem Wesen und Gebrauch im alitestam. Kanon gewiirdigt, 


Halle, 1883) contests this explanation (which is defended especially by 
Fleischer and is certainly indisputable). He, with Gesenius and Ewald, 


places 5 as a preposition on the same footing as 2 and 4, and believes it to be 
probably connected with the stem ]33 as well as with °3 and {3. The above 
view of 3 asa substantive of course does not imply that the language as we 
have it is still in every case conscious of the substantival meaning.—On 3 in 
numerical statements, in the sense of about, nearly, seo the Lexicon. ; 

2 It would be altogether unsuitable here also (see above, note 2 on r) to 
assunie a loss of the preposition. Such examples as Is 1% (AIWNIID and 
nbnnas), Ly 26%’ (‘JED) are to be explained from the fact that here the 


—— 
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§ 119. The Subordination of Nouns ta the Verb by means 
of Prepositions. 

1. In general. As is the case with regard to the looser subordina- 
tion of nouns to the verbal idea (§ 118), so also their subordination 
by means of prepositions is used to represent the more immediate 
circumstances (of place, time, cause, purpose, measure, association, or 
separation) under which an action or event is accomplished. In the 
case of most prepositions some idea of a relation of space underlies 
the coustruction, which then, in a wider sense, is extended to the 
ideas of time, motive, or other relations conceived by the mind. 


On the origin of the prepositions and the original case-relation in which 
they stand to the nouns governed by them, cf. § 1o1, where a list of the 
prepositions is given with their original meanings. Cf. also § 102 on the 
prefixes, and § 103 on the union of prepositions with suffixes. 


2. A not unimportant part is played in Hebrew by the compounding 
of prepositions to represent more accurately the relations of place, 
which either precede or follow the action. In the former case “]), 
and in the latter (which is not so frequent) “Oe occurs before other 
prepositions of place; cf. e.g. Am 7% the Lord took me }883 “NND 
from behind the flock; 2K 9% turn thee “INN-DN to behind me, i.e. turn 
thee behind me; “DY, NNO from being with ..., as in French de chez, 
@aprés quelqu'un.' For further examples, see c. 

Rem. 1. We must nof regard as combined prepositions in the above sense 
either those substantives which have become prepositions only by their union 


with prefixes, as 155 before, 1)BD, yp on account of (but e.g. spbp from 
before, Gn 4'6, &c., is such a compound) ; nor adverbs, which are also formed by 
combining words which were originally substantives (also used as preposi- 


tions) with prepositions, as PIN without, nnoay in the sense of belovw,? by 


preposition and substantive had already become simply one word hefore the 3 
was prefixed. We find also bys Is 59'8, 637, Y 11914, and 2 Ch 321%; cf. 
Driver on 1 S 14'4 (Y¥N33), where the text is wholly corrupt. 

1 In other cases French, as well as English and German, can only emphasize 
one of the two combined ideas; thus, such expressions as il prend le chapeau 
sur la table, German and English er nimmt den Hut vom Tisch, he takes his hat 
Srom the table, all regard the action from one point of view only; the Hebrew 
here brings out both aspects of it by means of by from upon, cf. e.g. Is 68. 

2 Hence not to be confounded with nnAy from under, in such senabie as 
Pr 2277, which is a real compound preposition. In the above-mentioned 
adverbs also the “}!3 was originally by no means pleonastic ; NAM denotes 


properly the locality, regarded primarily as a place from beneath which some- 
thing proceeds, and so on. This original sense of the “j1), however, has 


become so much obscured by its regular combination with words of place to 
form independent adverbs, that it is even prefixed (evidently only on the 


analogy of such common adverbs as “?Yb, nny) in cases where it is really 
inadmissible, owing to the meaning of the adverb, e.g. in “dan, 72) 


a 


b 


c 
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abore (so also in Gn 2739, 49%, not from above). These adverbs of place, 
however, may become prepositions by the addition of g, e.g. 5 VIMD outside 
as regards ..., i.e. outside of something, in 1 K 2138 even after a transitive verb 
of motion ; nnag below as regards..., i.e. under something (cf. » noansy 
until they came under..., 1 S 714), by over something, &c.; 525 prop. in 
separation 5 “1D 7a) in nr re on i.e. apart from, besides. Only rarely in 
such a case is the Fe omitted for the sake of brevity, e.g. Jb 26° OND nna 
beneath the waters ; Neh 378 (7 Syn). 
@ 2. Real combinations of prepositions (each retaining its full force) occur— 
(a) With “1D, in NNN, “INNID (see above) from behind something ; NNID 
and Dy) from with (see above: pan or nian from between something (with 
motion in either direction, see e.g. Gn 491); "2DD1 from before (see above); 
sometimes also Syn Lv 58, &c.; ine from upon, i.e. of from ; nnay away 
from under (see footnote 2 on p. aoay. 
€ (bv) With ~ x, in vins-by to behind, MAYS-PN to between ; 5 mandy forth 
between 2K 1145; ) yananby. forth without, ie. out in front of, Nu 5; nnarby 
down Gays ain ‘Ib 55 the two prepositions of motion are combined in 
a peculiarly pregnant construction, piypn by (he goes thither and takes it) 
out of the thorns, i.e. he taketh it even out of the thorns, but the text is hardly 
correct, 
va 3. A general view of the union of certain verbs, or whole classes 
of verbs, with particular prepositions, especially in explanation of 
certain idioms and pregnant cxUresOne 


after verbs not hae in answer to the question whither 2 Bie as a “specially 
pregnant construction, in answer to the question where? e.g. Jer 411? they 


without, cf. also such examples as ‘dan, Da, 33500 , DY (there), &c. Since 
a “}1) is not usually repeated after ‘Sabn, it appears as if sabn by a trans- 
position of the “j1) stood for the usual “1 ase In reality, however, the 
preposition which forms the adyerb into a preposition is omitted here, as in 
Syn, nnan, without a following (see above). Properly 720 has a purely 
adverbial meaning =taken by itself, like bya npyp pr (Syriac men lel) above 
(adv.), as distinguished from bya or a byn | (Sy riac leél men), over, upon 
something.— Also “102 fr om. connie is not for O72, but the 5 serves merely 


(just like the Latin usque in usque a, usque ad, usque ex) to indicate expressly 
the starting-point, as an exact terminus a quo (of place or time). 

1 Also in 1 § 215 noa-be by a pregnant construction is virtually dependent 
on the idea of coming into, contained in the preceding ps, 

2 A summary of all the relations and senses in which a preposition may be 
used, belongs not to the Grammar but to the Lexicon. 

5 Cf. Mitchell, ‘The prepusition el,’ in the Journal of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, 1888, p, 143 ff, and especially A. Noordtzij, Het 
hebrceuwsche voorzetsel be, Leiden, 1896, a thorough examination of its uses, 


and especially of the relation between aby and -by, 
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found him DD) nyo" bs by the great waters; cf. Dt 166, 1 K 132°, and a still 


mere remarkable instance in °° DYDBIN-DN ynaw nipardy, This combina- 
tion of two different ideas, of motion {oa place and being or acting in the pee 
(very plainly seen in Dt 168 but to the place which the Lord thy God shall choose. 
shalt thou bring thine offering and there shalt thou sacrifice, &c.), is the same 
as the Greek use of eis, és for év, the Latin in potesiatem, in amicitiam ditionemque 
esse, manere (Cic. Verr. 5, 38; Div. 2,14, &c.); cf. alse the common German 
expressions zu Hause, zu Leipzig sein, zu Bette liegen, &ec. 

(b) 2.1. Underlying the very various uses of this preposition is either the 
idea of being or moving within some definite region, or some sphere of space 
or time (with the infinitive, a simultaneous action, &c.), or else the idea of 
fastening on something, close connexion with something (also in a metaphorical 
sense, following some kind of pattern, e.g. the advice or command of some 
one “5 3, >) nsya, or in a comparisen, as in Gn 176 wT sO>¥R in 


our image, ‘after our likeness + ; ef. 127, 51-3), or finally the idea ef relying or depend- 
tng upon. .., or even of merely striking er touching something. 

Thus the use of J is explained— 

(1) In the sense of among (in the demain of), e.g. Mi 7? ye DNA WwW 
there is none upright among men; in the sense of consisting of, in specifying the 
constituents of a collective idea, e.g. Gn 77! and all flesh died... in (=con- 
sisting of) fowl, &c. 817, 91°, He 43. Also after ideas of appearing, manifesting 
oneself, representing, being, in the sense of as, in the capacity of (prop. in the 
sphere, after the manner of, see above), consisting of ..., tanquam, the 3 essentiae 


of the earlier grammarians, corresponding to the Greek év, the Latin in,? and 
the French en, e. g. Ex 68 I appeared unto Abraham . 7 bya as El Shaddai ; 
Jb 238 TANI Ni) but he is (manifests himself as) one, i.e. he remains always 
the same; Dt 268, 28% PY NIDA in the condition of being few, cf. 10% to the 


number of serenty; Is 409, y 397.—-Cf. also such examples as Ex 184 (fy 35%, 1465) 
“WWYA2 as my help; Dt 2614 being unclean ; Is 2518 in Sion (i.e. I make Sion a foun- 


dation) ; Ez 20" as a sweet savour; Pr 32, perhaps also Ex 3? in (i.e. as) a flame 
of fire; Is 661 with (i.e. like) fire; p 317%, 377° (1024). For the origin of all 
these forms of expression ¥ 54° is especially instructive, since YD) "2103 "3 AN 
is not meant to refer to the Lord as belonging to the D3, but only to Pees 
to him a similar character, i.e. the Lord is one who ipholds my soul; so also 
¥ 99%, 1187, Ju 1155 (the plur. as in 3 124 g~i].3—Cf, Gesenius, Thes, Linguae 
Hebr., i. 174f,, and Delitasch on y 35%. 

(2) To introduce the object after transitive verbs, which denote touching, 
striking, reaching to (thus to some extent a fastening on, see above) something, 
in English sometimes rendered by at, on, &c., and in German generally by 
compounds with an, e. g. anfussen = 3 TON, anriihren=2 Y3),&c. To the same 
category belongs also the construction of verbs denoting authority cqdn, byin 
v2, OT), the last prop. to tread on...) with 2, inasmuch as the exercise of 


the authority i is regarded as a ining held of the person ruled; so also, the 
introduction of the object by 3 after certain vwrba dicendi, or when the mental 


action is to be represented as extending fo some one or something: c.g. 


1 Cf. Wandel, De particulae Hebr. 3 indole, vi, usu, Jena, 1875. 


2 e.g. res in praeda captae, i.e. things taken as spoil; sec Nagelsbach, Lat. 
Stilistik, § 123. On the Hebrew 3 essentiae, see Hauschild in the Fesischrift zur 


Einwethung des Goethegymn. Frankf. a. M. 1897, p. 163. 
3 Other instances formerly cited here (Is 264, ~ 55)°, where 3 is used before 


the subject) as well as y 68° jny ND Jah is his name, are ‘textually very 
uncertain. Cf, Cheyne, SBOT. Isaiah, p. 173, on Is 264, 


h 


he 
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pl NP to call on some one, 2 Pav iurare per aliquem, 3 byw) to enquire of some 
one. Again; 2 TIN) to look upon, 3 yow to hearken to (but cf. also m), generally 


with the secondary idea of participation, or of the pleasure with which one 
sees or hears anything, especially pleasure at the misfortunes of others, 
hence a maw to see his desire on any one or anything; cf. however, Gn 2116 let me 


not look ‘upon the death of the child; 1 S 619 because they had looked [irreverently] at 
the ark of the Lord. 


Closely related to this is the use of 2: 

l (3) To introduce the person or thing, which is the object of a mental act, 
e.g. 2 YONA to trust in cleave trustingly to) somebody or something 
a noz to have confidence in...3 2 noy to rejoice in or at something, &c.; 3 m33 
to speak of (about) some one or somiething: Dt 67, 1S 198%, &e. 


(4) The idea of an action as extending to something, with at the same time 
the secondary idea of participation in something, underlies finally the 


partitive use of 4, e.g. a bore to share in eating something, Ex 12 *-, Ly 2211; 


also simply to eat, to taste of something, Ju 13'8, Jb 2175; so also 3 pnb to eat of, 
and 3 anne? to drink of something, Pr 9°; 3 yoy to hear a whisper of ‘something, 
Jb 2614 ; 3 NYID they found remaining of her only. wy 2 K 955; a Nw to bear 
a share of something: aN 1117, Ez 182, Jb 738. Cf also 3 pbn to give a share of 
something, Jb 39!" ; 2 33 to do building to, Neh 4. 


7 =6(5) With the idea of touching, striking against anything is naturally connected 
that of proximity and vicinity near, and further that of association with 


something ; cf. Gn 9 wa with the life thereof; 154, 3212 “PDR with my staff. 
Sometimes 3 combined “with a verb of motion (to come with something), 


expresses the idea of bringing, e.g. Jus! Samson visited his wife with a kid, 
i.e. he brought her a kid; Dt 235, y 6618, 1 Ch 15!°*-, 168 


O (6) From the idea of connexion with something, being accompanied by 
something (see), is developed, finally, the instrumental use of 3, which 


represents the means or instrument (or even the personal agent), as some- 
thing with which one has associated himself in order to perform an action ; 


cf. Mi 414 pawa they smite with the rod; Is 10%; y 18%° 9A by thee (so also 44°, 
parallel with 7 POW) ; ; Is 1054, Ho 1’, alt ; ; of. alae 2 32y to labour by means of 
some one, i.e. to cause him to labour at it, Ex 14, &e. On 3 with the passive 
to introduce the means or the author, see § 121 f. 

Pp Av-variety of the 3 instrumenti is 2 pretii (the price being considered as the 
means of acquiring a thing), cf. Gn 23%, 2918 (dma) ; 5 3018, 33'% 3425 (nwt on 
this condition); 37%; also, in a wider sense, Gn 18% 3 for the sake of; 1 S 338, 

GQ Rem. The use of 2 instrumenti to introduce the object is peculiar in such 


expressions as y 44” and thou coveredst over us myspya with the shadow of death ; 
Jb 1610 Dp by Mya they have opened wide their mouth against me (prop. hare 
made an opening ‘with their mouth) ; cp. y 228, Ex 7% he lifted up Mba the rod ; 
Lv 16¢ 93M and *3¥ followed by 3; Jos 81%, La 1%. Analogous to some 


English expressions we find both to gnash the teeth, y 3516, and to gnash with the 
teeth, Jb 16°; to wink the eye, Pr 10!, and to wink with the eye, Pr 633 ; shake the 
head, Y 22°, and to shake with the head, Jer 1816, Jb 164.—In all these instances 


Wr 


~~ 


1 To be distinguished from 3 nn = to drink from (a cup, &e., Gn 445, Am 6°), 


as in Arabic and Aramaic (Dn 52). Cf. also év rornpios (Xen. Anab, vi. 1, 4); 


tv ypvodpan mivew (3 Ezr 3°), venenum in auro bibitur, Seneca, Thyestes 453, 
and the French boire dans une tasse. 


SS 
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the verb (intransitive) construed with 3 has a greater independence, and 


consequently more emphasis than the verb construed with a direct accusa- 
tive ; the latter conveys a sort of necessary specification of the action, while 
the noun introduced by 3 is used rather as a merely adverbial complement. 


An instructive example of this is Sip ]12 vocem emittere, to utter a voice, also to 


thunder, while in ipa J? ¥ 467 (68%, Jer 128), }) has an independent sense 
= he thundered with his voice (i.e. mightily). 


(c) 53 tc, a very general expression of direction towards anything, is used to 7 


represent the most varied relations of an action or state with regard to a person 
or thing. On the use of 5 as a periphrasis for the genetivus possessoris or auctoris 
(the idea of belonging to), see § 129; on , with the passive, to introduce the 
author or the cause, see § 121 f; on 4 ina purely local sense (e.g. qeyd 
at thy right hand, prop. towards thy right hand), or temporal (e. g. 35 at evening, 
&e.) or distributive, see the Lexicon. 

The following uses of 5 properly belong to the government of the verb: 

(1) Asa nota dativi? to introduce the remoter object ; also 


(2) To introduce the dativus commodi. This dativus commodi (or incommodi, 
e.g. Ez 3711) is used—especially in colloquial language and in later style— 


in the form ofa pronoun with ), as an apparently pleonastic dativus ethicus, 


with many verbs, in order to give emphasis to the significance of the occur- 
rence in question for a particular subject. In this construction the person of 
the pronoun must always agree with that of the verbal form.’ By far the 


most frequent use of this > is with the pronoun of the 2nd person after 
imperatives, e. g. b-99 go, get thee away, Gn12}, 222, Dt 2!§ (also in the 
feminine, Ct 21°15) ; 3 MD} turn thee aside, 28 27); p2> ID take your journey, 
Dt 17; po MAY pass ye over ; qo-n2 flee (to save thyself), Gn 27%; q>-°Dy 
get thee up, Is 40°; p25 3B turn you, Dt 119; a) DW return ye, Dt 527; > Tac) 
rise up, Ct 22°; no IW abide ye, Gn 225; 4b ban forbear thee, 2 Ch 352) (in the 
plural, Is 27%); ep) 32 tuke you, Dt 113, Jos 184, Ju 207, 2S 16%, and so almost 
regularly 9D “obin (see above, § 51) cave tibi! and pad WEN take heed to 
yourselves ; ob MID be thou like, Ct 217 (cf. verse g), 8!4, is remarkable ; after 
a perfect consecutive, 1 K 178, 1 S 225; after an imperfect consecutive, e.g. 
Is 36° 3b MDOIM\ and puttest thy trust.—In the 3rd person, e.g. ob) 2m and sat 
her down, Gn 2196, ef. 225, Ex 1827, ¥ 1208, 1234, Jb 639; even after a participle, 
Ho 8°.—In the 1st person plural, Ez 3711. 

(3) To introduce the result after verbs of making, forming, changing, 
appointing to something, esteeming as something ; in short, in all those cases 
in which, according to § 117 ii, a second accusative may also be used. 


(4) In loose connexion with some verbal idea in the sense of in reference to, 
with regard to... (§ 143e); so after a verbum dicendi, Gn 2015; 1 K 10%, cf. 


1 Cf. Giesebrecht, Die hebr. Prépos. Lamed, Halle, 1876. 
2 Just as in the Romance languages the Latin preposition ad (Italian a, 
before vowels ad, French d, Spanish @) and in English ¢o are used as a peri- 


phrasis for the dative.—On the introduction of the nearer object by 5 
ef. § 117 n. ° 

3 Such expressions as the analogous English he plucked me ope his doublet, but 
me no buts, and the like, are accordingly inadmissible in Hebrew. 


Uu 
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Is 36°; even before the verb, Jer 92,—To the same class belongs also the 
Lamedh inscriptionis (untranslatable in English, and hardly more than a mere 
quotation-mark) which introduces the exact wording of an inscription or 


title ; thus Is 8! write upon it... (the words) 741} bby “Md (cf. verse 3, where 
the 5 naturally is not used) ; Ez 3736, 
Ue) jd, originally (according to § 101 a) separation, represents both the 


idea of distance, separation or remoteness from something, and that of motion away 
from something, hence also descent, origin from a place, Am 1}. 

zo (1) From the idea of separation is pare derived on the one hand the 
sense of (ahem) from among..., e numero, e.g. Gn 3! subtil as none other of the 
beasts, &c. 3 cf. 314, Dt 33741 S 1558, Ju 5 (s0 especially after the idea of 
choosing out of ? a larger class, 1S 278; cf. Ex 195, &c.), and on the other hand, 


the sense of without (separated, free from ...), e. g. Is 223 DN nvr without 
the bow (i. e. without one needing to bend a bow seein them) they were made 
prisoners ; ef. Jer 484 MDD without strength ; Ho 65, as the first half-verse shows, 


not more than burnt offerings (as R. V.), but and not burnt offerings; Mi 3°, y 525, 
Jb 1115, 196, 21%, also such examples as Nu 15%! far from the eyes, i.e. unobserved 
by the congregation ; Pr 203. 

Uv Here also belongs the use of f1) after the ideas of restraining, withholding 


Srom, refusing to any one, frequently in pregnant expressions, which we can 
render only by complete final or consecutive clauses, e.g. 1 S 15% he hath 


rejected thee 19" away from (being) king, instead of “D npn (as in verse 26), 
that thou be no longer king; cf. 1 K 15%, Is 171 “ytd so that ‘it is no longer a city ; 
Jer 1716, Jb 28!) he bindeth the streams ‘33% that they trickle not; Gn 16?, 23° 
Tap that thou shouldst not bury thy dead ; Is 242°. 

Y The j has a still more pregnant ee in those examples in which the idea 
of pee from anything is only indirectly contained in the preceding 
verb, e.g. Gn 27! his eycs were dim n&Y? away from seeing, i, e. so that he could not 

;Is7 8 Ephraim shall be broken in pieces Dy that it be not a people (just as in 
Is zai Jer 482-42, oy 835) ; Ly 2615, Is 56, 495, 54°, Ezr 26? (for other pregnant 
constructions with 1) see below, #)3; on bar and PNY without, ef. § 152 y. 


1 Cf. O. Molin, Om prepositionen min 7 Bebelhebreisken, Upsala, 1893, and 
especially N. Zerweck, Die hebr. Praep. min, Leipzig, 13893, who, instead of the 
partitive meaning (formerly accepted by us also), more correctly takes 
‘separation’ as the starting-point of its various uses, 

2 All the partitive uses of }1) also come most naturally under this idea of 


separation out ofa larger class, Thus ]1) is used in the sense of some, somethiny, 
and even omc, in such expressions as and he slew... also byte yD (divers) 


of the princes of Isracl, 2 Chi 214; bap Lv 42; 1K 185; 157 DID some of the 
blood of the bullock, Ex 2917, &e. ; 3b 276 my heart doth not reproach me MOD for ani, 


i.e. for one, of my days; 38% Shale) one of thy days, i.e. ever in thy life (this 


explanation is confirmed by 1 K 16; ef. also 1S 14%, 25%), In this way also, 
the frequently misunderstood Hebrew (and Arabic) idiom is to be explained. 
by. which }1D before INN, NOW is equivalent to wilus; e.g. Ly 4? and shall du 


BAND NON!) any one of ‘these things; 53, Dt 15%, Ez 1819; so before a nomen 
unitatis (see § 1224), 1S 144 (2S 14", 1 K 152) jNS nyt not one hair of his 
heat.—“}}) is used in the sense of the Arabic min cl- beyiin or explicative mix 


(often . be simply translated by namely), e.g. in Gn 7? of all that was, i.e. so fur 
as it was, probably also Gn 6? (=iwkhkomsoever they chose). 
5 On the use of }1) to express the comparative, which likewise depends on 


the idoa of distance from..., cf. below, § 1334; on ji} as expressing the 


it 
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(a) On the sense of motion away from anything depends the use of [0 after 


such ideas as to take away from, to beware, to be afraid of, to flee, to escape, to hide 
oneself from (ef. xadvmrw amd, custodire ab), sometimes again in pregnant 
expressions, e.g. Is 3338 On the idea of slarting from anything depends 
finally the very frequent causatire use of JD on aceount of, in consequence of (ef. 


our that comes from. ..), prae, e.g. DUD for multitude, 1 K 85, 

(e) oy The two original local meanings of this preposition are wron 
(émt)? and over (bmép, super). 

(1) From the original meaning upon is explained the use of aby after ideas 
of commanding, commissioning (“by “pm, &e., inasmuch as the command, 
obligation, &c., is laid upon tle object. "The construction is self-evident in the 
case of to Ue, rest, lean, rely, press upon something; cf. also, for the last, such 
examples as Is 114, Jb 72°, 23?, and especially 2S 18!) by prop. upon me would 
it have been, it would have been incumbent upon me, &e. 

(2) From the original meaning over is explained the use of =by after ideas 
of covering, protecting, guarding “by nd2, “by j23; also the combinations “by om 
to have compassion upon..., “by DIN | =by bn fo spare some one, arise from the 
idea of a compassionate or protective bending over something. Cf. also “by ons 
Ju g}7= to fight for some one, i.e. in his defence. : 

(3) Moreover wby is used after verbs of standing and going, to express 


a towering orer some one or something, sometimes in phrases, in which the 
original local idea has altogether fallen into the background, and which are 
therefore to be rendered in English by means of other prepositions (by, with, 


before, near), e.g. Gn 4), &e., Pharaoh... stood nivay by the Nile (above the 
water level; ef. ¥ 13), and so especially -by Toy in the pregnant sense fo stand 
serving before some one (prop. orer ono who sits or reclines at table) Ze 4" (ef. 
Is 6?, where 5 Syn is used for ~by) : ao ASNT to present oneself by command 
before some one, Jb 16, &e. Cf. also aby. spby (Jb 114) near, at (on) the side 
of some one or something. ° 

(4) From the original meaning abore (not, as formerly explained, on to 
something, at something) there arise finally all the various constructions 
with aby in the sense of towards, against. The original idea (which in many 


of these constructions has become wholly unrecognizable) starts from the 
view that the assailant endeavours te take up his position over the person 
attacked, so as to reach him from above, or to overpower him; cf. especially 


~by Dip to rise up over, i.e. against some one, then with a transference of 


distance of time from a fixed limit, in the sense of after, e.g. Y 737° JYPrDd 
after awaking (cf. é€ apiorov, ab itinere), or afler the lapse of..., e.g. Gn 3844, 
Ho 6?, and very frequently }'DID from the end of, i. e. after the lapse of ..., seo the 
Lexicon ; also for the use of [iD to represent resting beside anything, like the 


Latin prope abesse ab... 
1 Cf. Budie, Die hebr. Priépos, ‘Al (by), Halle, 1882. 


2 Since the placing upon anything is an addition to it, =by also implies 
in addition to something, ef. Gn 28° (315); 304, 3272 (probably a proverbial 
saying = mother and children); Dt 22% Also by notwithstanding is no doubt 


properly in addition to, e.g. Jb 10? although thou knowest, prop. in addition to thy 
knowing.— From the original meaning upon is also derived that of on account of 
(prop. upon the ground of) and in agreement with, according to, siuce the pattern is 
regarded as the foundation upon which a thing stands or rests, 
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thought applied to any kind of hostile approach, =by pnp) to fight against .. 
=by IM to encamp against . Ly by DN to be gathered together, to assemble oe 
(Mi 4; cf. y 27), &e. ; even after verbs which express a mental action, e.g. 


“oy AW avn to imagine evil against any one, &c. 


ee 4. Sometimes a preposition appears to be under the immediate 
government of a verb, which, by its meaning, excludes such a union. 
In reality the preposition is dependent on a verb (generally a verb 
of motion), which, for the sake of brevity, is not expressed, but in 
sense is contained in what is apparently the governing verb. 


iE Various examples of this constructio praegnans have been already noticed 
above in x and y under “}?); for “}?D cf. also y 22%? “Ty DDI 837A and thou 


hast answered and saved me from the horns of the wild oxen (in Is 3817, which 
Delitzsch translates by thou hast loved and delivered my soul from the pit, read 


nen with the LXX); Gn 25%, 2 § 1819, Jb 2812; cf. also “}iD nar 737 to go 
a ‘whoring from any one i.e. fo be unfaithful to him; “id yr y 1822 = to depart 
wickedly from God ; “1D wan yy 28! to be silent from one (to turn away in silence) ; 
ef. Jb 1315[; so with yp Tb 3017-80), 

ee Pregnant constructions with “nS : Nu 1474 equivalent to “IN noo NbN 


and he made full to walk i.e. walked fully after me; in 1 S 137 read with 
the LXX YUAND mn they trembled, i.e. went trembling away from him; with 


“by Gn 4353 “by FID to turn in astonishment to some one (cf. Is 13°) ; “by wr7 
Is 1120, &c., to turn inquiringly to some one; “by venana Is 41! to turn in silence 
to some one; “by ‘TIN Gn 42% to turn trembling to some one (ef. maps TIAN to 
come enbiie to meet, 18 21? [also with IXY, pan, Nw and other verbs, 
Ju 145, 1514, 193; see Lexicon]); cf. further Ter 417, ~ 77, 2 Ch 321; with 2 
Y 5519 he hath redeemed and hath put my soul in peace, exactly like y 1185; with 
by 74" they have profaned and cast... even to the ground; cf. 89*°, 


hh  &. In poetic parallelism the governing power of a preposition is 
sometimes extended to ue corresponding substantive of the second 
member ;' e.g. 2 Is 40", 48" he shall perform his pleasure 5333 on 
Babylon, and his arm shall be DW2D (for D°W33) on the Chaldaeans ; ; 
Jb 15°; 5 Ts 28°, 42” (but probably 2 has fallen out after another by, 
Ez 39*, Jb 34" (perhaps also Gn 45°; Syn may, however, be taken 
here as a second accusative according to § 117 72); yep Is.48?* =]'3 
Ts 58", 141° (unless NWP is to be read); “TW Is 15°; nna Is 617. 
2 6. Adverbs which have acquired a substantival value are sometimes 
governed by prepositions, e.g. pan-bx in vain, Ez 6; j2NN after 
this; {22 (Ee 8", Est 4") then, on this condition ; 105 and ronby 
therefore; j2°WW hitherto. 


1 Similarly the force of a negative is sometimes extended to the parallel 
member ; see § 1522. 
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§ 120. Verbal Ideas under the Government of a Verb. 
Co-ordination of Complementary Verbal Ideas. 


1. When a relative verb (incomplete in itself) receives its necessary @ 
complement in the form of a verbal idea, the latter is, as a rule, 
subordinated in the infinitive construct (with or without >, less 
frequently in the infinitive absolute, in a few instances in the form of 
a participle (or verbal adjective), or finally in the imperfect without 
the copula. In these combinations the principal idea is very frequently 
represented by the subordinate member of the sentence, whilst the 
governing verb rather contains a mere definition of the mauner of 
the action; cf. d and g below, and § 114 7, note 2. 


(a) On the subordination of an infinitive construct as an accusative of the 
object, and as the complement of relative verbal ideas, see above, § 114 ¢, 
and the numerous examples given in § 114m; on the infinitive absolute as 
object, see § 113 d.—The complement in the form of a participle (as in Greek, 
and also frequently in Syriac) occurs in Is 33! IW yonns (ef. for the form, 
§ 67 v) when thou hast ceased as a spoiler, i.e. to spoil; Jer 2289 WM, ,. ndy: xb 
he shall never prosper, sitting, i.e. so as to sit, &c.; Jon 18 what meanest thou, 
sleeping ? i.e. that thou sleepest ;1 by a verbal adjective, 1 5 37 now his eyes 
nins rary had begun being dim, i.e. to wax dim (unless we read NinD= ninad, 


ef. § 114m); by a substantive, Gn 9?° and Noah began to be an husbandman 
(omitting the article before MID1N). 


(b) Examples of the subordination of the complementary v erbal idea in the C 
imperfect? (in English usually rendered by to, in order to or that) are—(1) with 


both verbs in the same person: after the perfect, Is 427! pa oo PEM nny 


it pleased the Lord... to magnify, &c.; Tb 30%, 32%? N33N myT xd I know not 
fo give flattering tiles after a perfect conBeGULLVe! 18 2019 (where for Tih we 
should read with the LXX “pBM); after an imperfect, p 8811, 10214, Jb 193, 


2414; after an imperf. consec., Jb 16°; after a participle, Is 511¢,_(2) with 
a difference in the persons: after a perfect, Ly 98 this is the thing MYTAWR 


wy mins uhich the Lord commanded (that) ye should do; a negative imperfect 
follows my in La 129; after the imperfect, Is 47! (5) Tip ‘p*DIN xb PP) 
Pw for thou shalt no more continue (that) they call thee, i.e. thou shalt no 


longer be called, &c.; Ho 16 ola siy DIN NS) I will no longer continue (and) 


have mercy, i.e. I will no more have mercy; Is 521, Pr 2335.—Nu 226 peradrenture 
I shall prevail (that) we may smite them, and (that) I may drive them out of the land 


bo may, however, be a scribal error for $299, due to the preceding bay, 
and in that case the example would belong to No. 1); after a participle, 


1 In 33 p3* 1S 16!6, which appears to be a case of this kind, two different 
readings are combined, 195 y* and the simple j22D. 

2 This kind of subordination is frequent in Arabic and in Syriac (ef. e.g. 
the Peshittaé, Luke 183); as a rule, however, a conjunction (corresponding 
to our that) is inserted. Cf. moreover, the Latin quid vis faciam? Terence ; 
rolo hac oratori contingat, Cicero, Brut. 84; and our I would it were; I thought he 
would go. 
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25 214—A perfect is possibly subordinated in Ia 11; but the explanation 
of N23 as a relative clause is preferable. 


d 2. Instead of subordination (as in the cases mentioned in a—c), the 
co-ordination of the complementary verbal idea in the finite verb (cf. 
above, c) frequently occurs, either— 

(a) With the second verb co-ordinated in a form exactly corre- 
sponding to the first (but see below, ¢) by means of 1(1,}).' As a rule, 
here also (see above, a) the principal idea is introduced only by the 
second verb, while the first (especially 2, 91DY,? DIN) contains the 
definition of the manner of the action, e.g. Gn 2678 7BN" wy and he 
returned and digged, i.e. he digged again; 2 K 1"-8; in the perfect 
consecutive, Is 6"; with DIN, e.g. Gn 25! and Abraham added and 
took a wife, i.e. again took a wife; Gn 38° and frequently; with Sein 
in the jussive, Jb 6°; in the imperative (cf. § 110), Jui ° sonia 
pr be content, I pray thee, and tarry all night (cf. the English he was 
persuaded and remained, for to remain); 28 7%; with 23} Gn 241%? 
&e.; with Tan Ct 23, 

€ Rem.1. Instead of an exact agreement between co-ordinate verbal forms, 
other combinations sometimes occur, viz. imperfect and perfect consecutive 
(ef. § 112 d), e.g. Dt 312? that they mans WT) yids may learn, and fear the 
Lord, i.e. to fear the Lord; Is 11°, Ho 21, Est 88, ‘Dn gb ; perfect and imperfect, 
Jb 233 (0 that I knew how I might find him); perfect and imperfect consecutive, 
Jos 7; Ee 4°-7; jussive and imperative, Jb 171°; cf., finally, Gn 476 AYTTON 
daw") and if thou knowest and there are among them, &c., i.e. that there are 


among them. 

2. Special mention must be made of the instances in which the natural 
complement of the first verb is suppressed, or is added immediately after in 
the form of an historical statement, e.g. Gn 42” then Joseph commanded and 
they filled § (prop. that they should fill, and they filled ...; ef. the full form of 
expression in Gn 507); a further command is then added by means of » and 


the infinitive ; Ex 36¢; another instance of the same kind is Gn 307 I have 
divined and the Lord hath blessed me, &c., i.e. that the Lord hath blessed me for 
thy sake. 

g (0) With the second verb (which, according to the above, represents 
the principal idea) attached without the copula‘ in the same mood, &c. 
In this construction (cf. § 110 4) the imperatives DP (TP, “DP, 


1 Cf. the English colloquial expression I will try and do it. 

2 Ofa different kind are the cases in which D: with a negative is 
co-ordinated with a verb to emphasize the non-recurrence of the actlon ; 
cf. Nu 1175 they prophesied and added not, sc. to prophesy, i.e. but they did so no 
more; Dt 5°, Jb 279 (reading 5).DNY xy). 

5 Cf. the analogous examples in Kautzsch’s Gramm. des Bibl. Aram., § 102. 

: * To be distinguished, of course, from the cases in which two equally 
important and independent verbs are used together without the copula in 
vigorous poetic imagery, e.g. Ex 15°, Jb 29%, &e, 
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&c.) and 7b (N23, =) &c.) are exceedingly common with the sense of 
interjections, before verbs which express a movement or other action, 
e.g. ybann DY arise, walk, Gn 137, 19”, 27%; in the plural, Gn 19"; 
Ex 19" T17J2 go, get thee down; 18 3°; with a following cohortative, 
1S 9” n2o3 n>? come, let us go; Gn 31" and frequently.—Also with 
3 (a periphrasis for again) in the perfect, Zc 8; in the imperfect, 
Mi 7", +7, 59%, 71%; in the jussive, Jb 10%; in the cohortative, 
Gn 30"; in the imperative, Jos 5°, 1 8 3° lze down again; bin (some- 
times to express the idea of willingly or gladly) in the perfect, Dt 1°, 
Ho 5"; in the imperative, Jb 6%; 72 =much, 15 2 VIM YaTAON 
N33 do not multiply and talk, i.e. talk not so much arrogancy; in the 
imperative, y 514; bn, Dt 24 wy ont begin, possess ; 22), La 48 Nba 
ay oaP without men's being able to touch, &c.; W2=quickly, in the 
perfect, y 106"; in the imperative, Gn 19”, Ju 9, Est 6'.—Other 
examples are: Ho? P'2vi=deeply, radically ; Zp 37 DDVN=early 
(even in the participle, Ho 6*, 13°); Is 29% Savi— low, cf, Jer 138; 
Jos 3° DIA=wholly; y 112° YB= plentifully. 

Rem. This co-erdination without the copula belongs (as being more 
vigorous and bolder) rather to poetic or otherwise elevated style (cf. e.g. 


Is 521, Ho 15, 9° with Gn 25], &.). Asyndeton, however, is not wanting 
even in prose; besides the above examples (especially the imperatives of 


Dp and qb Gn 30%, Dt 15, 274, Jos 318, 1S 35) cf. also Neh 3, 1 Ch 13% For 
specia) reasons the verb representing the principal idea may even come first; 
thus Is 53}! yay MNV he shall see, he shall be satisfied (sc. with the sight), for 
the satisfaction does not come until after the enjoyment of the sight ; Jer 45 
aNd ATP ory, fl, i.e. ery with a full (loud) voice. 


§121. Construction of Passive Verbs. 
Blake, ‘The internal passive in Semitic,’ JAOS. xxii. 


1. Verbs which in the active take one accusative (either of the 
proper object, or of the internal object, or of some other nearer 
definition; cf. § 117 a, p, wv) may in the passive, according to our 
mode of expression, be construed personally, the object of the active 
sentence now becoming the subject, e.g. Gn 35° 3AM om nih) and 
Rachel died, and was buried, &c. The passive, however, is also 
used ¢mpersonally (in the 3rd sing. masc.), either absolutely, as Dt 213", 
Ts 16", Ez 16" (with a dative added, 28 17'°, Is 535, La 5°), or, more 
frequently, with the object of the active construction still subordinated 
in the accusative,’ e.g. Gn 27 WY MITNN apa? IZ) and there were 
told (i.e. one told) to Rebekah the words of Esau; 2S 21", 1 K 18%. 


} ‘When this is not recognizable either by the nota accusativi, or by its 
disagreement with the passive form in gender, number, and person, it 
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b Other examples are: after Niph., Gn 4!8 IVS qiand aby and unto 
Enoch was born Irad (cf. Nu 26°, and after an infinitive, Gn 315) ; "Gn 175, 218 
(after an infinitive); 2977 (unless M2) is 1st plur. cohortative) ; Ex 21%, 
25%, Lv 615, Nu 41° (after an infinitive) ; 2655 (ef. verse 53); Dt 208 (where, 
however, foe Din’ the Hiph. Dt should be read, according to 1%); Jos 71%, 
Is 161°; with the object preceding, Ex 137, Lv 2°, 19%, Nu 16%, Dan 9%4.1— 
Also after Pu‘al, Jer 507°; before Pu‘al, Is 148 (Ww equivalent to the internal 
object Ay = which they have cased to be served by thee) ; Jb 22°; according to 
the Masoretic text also Gn 46%, where, however, the Samaritan and LXX 


read mas for "BY; the Samaritan in Gn 35% and 4677 also reads 1D, and 


this (or by should certainly be read instead of 95) i in 2S 2122.— After Hoph., 
Ex 108, ay7, Lv 1018, 1627, Nu 325, 1 K 221, Pr 1688, Jb 3015; after the infinitive 
Hoph., Gn 40”, Ez 164%, 277; before Hoph., Is 17}, 21%, Ho 108, Ze 13°; after 
the infinitive Hoth pa‘ el, Ly 1355. 


c 2. Verbs which in the active take two accusatives (§ 117 cc) retain 
in the passive construction at least one accusative, namely that of the 
second or remoter object, whilst the nearer object now becomes 
the subject. Thus, corresponding to TSN WW which I will show thee 
(Gn 12') the passive is ANID AMS WR (Ex 25") which thou hast been 
shown, i.e. which has been shown to thee; cf. Ex 26” (but in Lv 13” 
with an accusative of the person); Jb 7°. In y 22" ‘mipPD pata 
depends on an assumed transitive PD} governing two “accusative 
(= my tongue is made to cleave to my jaws); also in Is 1”, 2, doxn 3 
ye shall be devoured with the sword, 31) is not an accus. instrument, 
but most probably an accusative of the object retained from the active 


construction.” 


d= Rem. 1. Examples of the retention of the second accusative are—(a) with 
verba induendi and exuendi (§ 117 cc), y 801), aby DI ADD the mountains were 


covered with the shadow of it (the vine); Pr 19%. So also some of the examples 
in § 116k of passive participles of these verbs, Ju 18!!, 1 § 218, 175, 1 K 2210, 


naturally cannot be determined whether the construction is really imper- 
sonal. The construction itself can only be explained by supposing that while 
using the passive form the speaker at the same time thinks of some author 
or authors of the action in question, just as on the theory of the Arab 
grammarians a concealed agent is included in every passive. This accounts for 
the possibility (cf. § 144g) of using the active without a specified subject 
as a periphrasis for the passive. 

1 In 2 K 188 na) is to be read or “NN is to be omitted, as in the parallel 
passage Is 3615, 

2 In the active, the sentence would be I will cause the sword io devour you; 
by the rule stated above, under c, this would become in the passive, the sword 
(nom.) shall be made to devour you (acc.). Instead of this, the remoter object 
is here made the subject, and the nearer object is retained in the accusative. 
Otherwise, the only possible explanation would be, according to the Arabic 
idiom, to cause one to devour the sword (remoter object), i.e. to give him over to it. 


It would then be simplest to read sPDNN, 
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Ez 9*3;} with the accusative preceding, Neh 4!%.—(b) with rerba copiae and 
inopiae, Ex 17, Is 3819 (equivalent to I must forego the residue of my years) ; 
Is 40%°,—(c) an accusative of the result (§ 117 7%i) with the passive, Is 6"), 
Ze 14‘, Jb 282; with the accusative preceding, Is 2412, Mi 3!? (Jer 2618), Jb 15’, 
22162 Also in Ez 407 and 46%, the accusative preceding yy (in 4118 follow- 
ing it) can only be taken as the accusative of the result ; some general idea, 
such as that of place, is to be understood as the subject of wyy.—(@) an 


accusative of the member or part specially affected by the action (§ 117 1), 
Gn 171, 14%, Ju 17 (accusative before part. pass.); 2 S 155? (accusative with 
suffix after the part. pass.). 

2. Both accusatives are retained in an unusual manner after the passive of 


a rerbum implendi in Nu 14%; instead, however, of the Niph. xo the Qel 


(which is sometimes used transitively elsewhere) should simply be read with 
the LXX; similarly in y 72!%, although there the LXX also translate the 
passive. 


3. The efficient cause (or personal agent) is, as a rule, attached to 
the passive by ) (thus corresponding to the Greek and Latin dative), 
e.g. Gn 257) min b any the Lord let himself be intreated by him; cf. 
Ly 26%, » 73" and the blessing mim Ni YM dlessed be he of the Lord 
Ru 2”; cf. Gn1r4, Jur7?®, 1S 15%; also in the plural, 1S 23” 
(2S 2°, ~ 115%).—Before the verb, Pr 14” and frequently; less com- 
monly by “f> (called “}2 of origin=coming from), e.g. Gung"; before 
the verb, » 37%, Jb 241; by 3 (énstrumenti) [rarely, Konig § 106], 
Gn o§ (BINA by man); Nu 367, Is 14°? [but t=wherewith it was worked 
(§ 52) with thee; cf. Dt 21°, Konig § 106; and see 2 72Y in the 
Lexicon], Ho 14*, always to introduce a personal agent.—On the con- 
nexion of the passive participle with a genitive of the agent, cf. § 116 J. 


II. Syntax of the Noun. 
§122. Indication of the Gender of the Noun. 


Cf. F. Schwabe, Die Genusbestimmung des Nomens im bibl. Hebr.. Jena, 1894, and 
especially the thorough investigation by K. Albrecht, ‘Das Geschlecht der 
hebr. Hauptwirter,’ in ZAW. 1895, p. 313 ff., and 1896, p. 61 ff. H. Rosenberg, 
‘Zum Geschlecht der hebr. Hauptwiorter,’ in ZAW. 1905, p. 325 ff. (supple- 
menting Albrecht’s work by a treatment of the gender of many nouns in the 
Mishna) ; and his ‘Notizen aus der tannaitischen Literatur...’ ZAW’. 1908, 


p. 144 ff. 
1. According to § 80a, Hebrew, like the other Semitic languages, 
distinguishes only a masculine and feminine gender. To indicate the 


1 Analogous to Dan vaabn who was clothed in linen, Ez 9°, would be "Ni3N 
MA OMAN 2 Ch 317°; but we must certainly read there Wiz) with the 
LXX.—Still less can ¥ 873 be so explained, nj7333 being not an accusative, 
but the subject of a noun-clause. On the other hand, mby 1 K 148 may be 
explained with Ewald in the sense of being charged with something, so that, 
like 3¥, it may be construed with an accusative. 

? In reality DI" Ex 167% (if became putrid) is equivalent to a passive (tt was 
changed), to which pydin is added as an accusative of the result. 


e 
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latter a special feminine ending is generally used (§ 806 and § 87 2) 
both in the singular and plural (see, however, § 87 p), its use being 
most consistent in adjectives and participles; cf. § 877. The employ- 
ment of these special endings is most natural when by means of them 
the feminine names of persons or animals are distinguished from the 
masculine of the same stem and the same formation, e. g. 1X brother, 
NINN sister ; poy a young man, mapy a young woman, maid; 18 
cuvencus, WB ruvenca ; bay vitulus, nbay vitula. On the other hand, 
the feminine plays an important part in denoting the gender of whole 
classes of ideas (see below, », &c.), which the Hebrew regards as 
feminine. The language, however, is not obliged to use the feminine 
ending either for the purpose of distinguishing the sex of animate 
objects (see 6), or as an indication of the (figurative) gender of in- 
animate things which are regarded as feminine (see h). 

2. The distinction of sew may be effected even without the feminine 
ending, (a) by the employment of words of different stems for the 
masculine and feminine ; (6) by the different construction (either as 
masculine or feminine) of the same word (communia). But the dis- 
tinction may also, (c) in the case of names of animals, be entirely 
neglected, all examples of a species being included under one particular 
gender, either masculine or feminine (epicoena). 


Examples of (a) are: IN father, DR mother ; an ram, bm ewe ; van he-goat, 
WW she-goat ; “ion he-ass, ying she-ass 5 WW Lion, yrad lioness. Sometimes 
with the feminine ending as well, e.g. 32) male slave, man-sercant, MON or 
my Jemale slave, maid ; {I bridegroom, nbs bride. 

Of (b): bya camel, Plur. po danstraed as masculine, Gn 248; as 
feminine, Gn 3216. “PB collect. oxen, Ex 2187, construed as masculine, but in 


Gn 33, Jb 114 as feminine. In Jer 2% the construction of al) wild ass, 


changes directly from the masculine (intended as epicene) to the feminine. 
Cf. the Greek 6, 4 mais" 6, 4 Bows. 


Of (c): analogous to the epicene nouns of other languages, many species of 
animals which are strong and courageous, are regarded in Hebrew as always 
masculine, while the weak and timid are feminine; cf. 6 Av«os, 4 xedduy, 
and the German der Liwe, der Adler, &c., but die Katze, die Taube, &c. Simi- 
larly in Hebrew, e. g. sabre ox (Wy 14414 even referring to cows when pregnant), 
35 bear, Ho 138 Ssovi 37 (a bear that is bereaved of her whelps 5 cf., however, 
2K 274, Is 117), IN} wolf, 355 dog, all masculine; but naw hare, ny dove, 


nypon stork, m4 bee, nb ant, &c., feminine. 


Rem. 3. Masculine nouns which either have a separate feminine form or 
might easily form one, are but seldom used as epicene; such are, “WM ass, 
25 197 for JINX ; 8 hart, W 42? for nde, In Gn 238*- Mp a dead body, refers 
more especially to the body of a woman ; Hos a master workman, in Pr 880 
refers to wisdom (7990 feminine, cf. Plin. 2, 1 natura omnium artifex ; and our 
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use of friend, teacher, servant, neighbour, either as masculine or feminine; in 
German, Gemahl! spouse, also for fem. Gemahlin, &c.). 


2. Of words denoting persons ay) nats, according to the formerly common 4 
opinion, was in early times used as epicene (see, however, above, § 2 7). 
The use of the plural DNy3 in Jb 129 and Ru 2”! in the sense of young people 
(of both genders) does not, however, prove this. In this and in similar 
cases (cf. e.g. ons Gn 177 and DNS 321) the masculine as prior gender includes 
the feminine.? 


3. The following classes of ideas are usually regarded as feminine, h 
although the substantives which express them are mostly without the 
feminine ending : * 

(a) Names of countries and towns, since they are regarded as the 
mothers® and nurses of the inhabitants; e.g. TWN Assyria, DIS 
Idumaea, ¥ Tyre; cf. also such expressions as baz na, }¥¥ 02 daughter 
uf Babylon, daughter of Zion, &c. On the other hand appellatives 
which are originally masculine, remain so when used as place-names, 
e.g. Am 5° ONMR, 22537, &e. 


Rem. The same proper nouns, which as names of countries are regarded 2 
as feminine, are frequently used also as names of the people, and may then, 
like national names in other languages, be construed as masculine (the 
national name almost always being used also as the personal name of the 
supposed ancestor of the people); thus AVA mase. Is 38, &e., Judaei; but 


1 So in early Arabic, bal (Jord) and zaug (conjux) are used both for maritus 
and uxor; ‘aris for bridegroom and bride; the later language, however, distin- 
guishes the feminine from the masculine in all these cases generally by the 
ending a(at). In early Arabic also the feminine ending is commonly omitted 
in such participles as Aamil, batin (gravida), and the like, which from the 
nature of the case can only be used of females. Thus also ]IQN, at least in 
Nu 1112 (Is 49%?), probably means nurse (for NON 2S 41, &e.), not nursing- 


father. 

? The Arab grammarians call this use of the masculine plural and dual 
(e.g. el-abawani, the two fathers, i.e. parentes) taghlib or the making (the 
masculine) prevail (over the feminine).—Cf. M. Griinert, Die Begriffs-Préipon- 
deranz und die Duale a potiort im Altarab., Vienna, 1886. 

3 The masculine gender is attributed ‘by the Hebrews and the Semitcs 
generally to whatever is dangerous, savage, courageous, respected, great, 


strong, powerful...; the feminine to whatever is motherly, productive, 
sustaining, nourishing, gentle, weak, ... subject, &c.’ (Albrecht, ZATV. 1896, 
p- 120 f.). 


* When, on the other hand, words with a feminine-ending, such as Twp 
a bow (stem WIP), NY time (see the Lexicon), are sometimes construed as 


masculine, this is owing probably in some casos to a misunderstanding of the 
| formation of the word, the Nn of the feminine being regarded as a radical. 
{ 5 Cf. a city and a mother (DN) in Israel, 2S 201% In the same way DW (like 
uATnp, mater) on Phoenician coins stands for mother-city, uytpémodis. The same 
figure is used in such expressions as sous of Zion, y 1497; sons of Babylon, 
8 Ez 23), &c., as also in speaking of the suburbs of a city as its davghters, e.g. 
Jos 15, &.—The comparison of Jerusalem to a woman is especially 
| frequent in allegorical descriptions, e. g. Ez 16%, La 1}, &e. 
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Is 78, fem., Judaea; DIN mase., Idumaei, Nu 20%; fem., Idumaea, Jer 4927. 


Wave icles it sometimes happens that by a very common transference of 
thought Gust as we say Turkey concludes peace) these names are construed as 
feminine, even when they denote not the country but the inhabitants; so 
MVM La 13; ef. Gn 418, Ex 107, 1288, 1 $172, 28 8, 249, Is 7?, 21%, 427), 


Jer 502°, Jb 145, Hence the frequent personification of nations (as well as of 
countries and towns, see h, note 5) as female beings, 6.g. Is 50), 54!%,, 


and the use of the expressions baa na Is 47! #7, je¥ MB &c. (see above) as 
collective poetical personifications of the yeaple- 


k (0) Appellative nouns, which denote a circumscribed space, such as 
ris earth, land, ban world, baw the abode of the dead, 33 circle (of 
the Jordan valley), YY a town, "83 a well, }iD¥ the north, JR the south. 

1 In the majority of nouns denoting place the gender is variable, e.g. nik 
and Ww a way (usually feminine; the maseuline gender only begins to pre- 
dominate with Ezekiel ; ef. ecoh: 1. c., 1896, p. 55), 89 (132) valley, JA garden 
Gem: Gn 245, unless rhayd, &e., is to be read), Dm i palace, temple, 3M court, 


oP vineyard, aye door,} &e. ; also nip place, at least in Gn 18% (referring to 
Sodom), Jb 20°, and 28 17)2 Kethibh, is ‘construed as feminine. The mountains 


and hills commanding the surrounding country are almost without exception 
masculine (see Albrecht, l.c., p. 60 f.). 

m  (c) The names of instruments, utensils, and (on the same analogy) 
members and parts of the body in man or beast, since these are all 
regarded as subservient and subordinate (consequently as feminine). 


7, Thus ale sword, om tent-peg, “ID bucket, DID cup, by shoe, wip bed, &c.; in 
other cases, as AAS chest, ark (with the article fins), VIF oven, the gender is 


variable, (‘Instruments for binding or holding, girdles and the like, as 
constraining and mastering, are masculine,’ Albrecht, ].¢., p. 89.)—Also 


ne ear (and in general, members occurring in pairs, Albrecht, l.c., p. 73 f.), 
Y2YN fi finger (and se probably m3 thumb, great toe), IY and 42 hand, \MD* right 
hand, 2 Soot, 73 knee, yy thigh, AND shoulder, nd cheek, wa belly, 32 wing, 
me horn, { tooth; as a rule also yt arm (masc. Is 145, &e.), fis) tongue (mase. 
y 2218, Pr 2678, &.), ny eye (mase, Ze 3°, &c.), Pw thigh (mase. Ex 2927).2 


o (d) Certain names of natural forces or substances are feminine, 
being probably regarded as instruments, while in the names of the 
heavens, the heavenly bodies and natural phenomena, the masculine 
generally predominates (cf. Albrecht, l.c., p. 323 ff); thus feminine 
are ww sun (but often also masc., y 19°, 104); WX (Ethiopic 'esdt) 


ina camp. 
2 FN nose, Wd sinew, at tail, ag palate, Ta3 liver, ad nab heart, Dn, Don 


bowels, ny Sorehead, Wy skin, AW back of the neck, NB mouth, TAY neck, VINA healt, 
DSW shoulder, also oni womb, except in Jer 20!7, are invariably construed as 


< 
masculine.—DBYY bone is common. 


$A 
* Ses 
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fire (rarely | mase.) 3! m2 brightness, 128 a stone, as a rule also B47 wind, 
spirit ; vip} breath, soul; also TWN light in Jer 13", Jb 36®, and others. 

4. The following classes of ideas, which are also newt cited as p 
feminine in Hebrew (see above, h), are usually indicated by the 
feminine form, notwithstanding their occasional transference to mascu- 
line persons (see r and s): 


(a) Abstracts! (sometimes along with masculine forms from the same Y 
stem, as MDP2 vengeance, as well as BP2, THY help, as well as “), e.g MIWON 
firmness, faithfulness, VIA strength, ‘poe greatness, nydn fullness, nbviay 
dominion, &c. Silaely the feminine (sing. and plan) ‘of adjectives and 
participles i is used substantivally in the sense of the Latin and Greek neuter, 
e. £.3 UP LP! stedfastness, yy 51°, naiv goodness, ny evil, Gn 50°, nbp2 a light thing 
(i.e. a trifling thing), Jer 61, so especially in the plural, e.g. nidaa great 
things, ¥ 124; niowaa the ruined places, Ez 3636, along with mv that which 
was desolate, MID Ma nessese 2K 25%8, nins3 uprightness, Roneali:, Is 2610, DVD Y3 
amoena, y 1611 (but in versé 6 in the same sense DD Y2), rinpD wonderful 
things, Ex 34! and frequently, nivip hard things, roughly, Gn 427 0 (but cf, also 
DP" vain things, Pr 1211, 28!9), Cf. moreover, the very frequent use of MNT, 
NT (as well as Nyand Nin), Ju 144, y 118%, &, in the sense of hoc, iliud iso 
na equivalent to illa, Is 511°): also the use of the feminine form of the verb 
in Is ;7 man ND) DPN Nd it shall not stand, neither shall it come to pass; cf. 


Jer 1073 30 (00 the suffixes Gn 15°, Ex 10!!, Jb 388, referring back to a whole 
atatement. 2 

(b) Titles and designations of office, properly a subdivision of the abstract 7” 
ideas treated above, under gq, and specially noticed here only on account of 


their peculiar transference to concrete male persons. Thus we have nap 


Ec 1), &c. (as a title of Solomon), properly no doubt that which takes part in or 
speaks in a religious assembly, hence LXX éxeAnowaarns, i.e, concionator, preacher ; 


the proper names n6b Ezr 255, Neh 757, and ni38 Ezr 257, Neh 75°, and the 
foreign word a=) viceroy; in the tiga niza prop. cognomina, then like-named, 
colleagues ; niyne princes (if this be the true meaning).> All these words, in 


accordance with their meaning, are construed as masculine (in Ec 77’ instead 
of “DP MON the words should rather be divided as ’P7 “WON; cf. 12°). 


1 Cf. the list of masculine and feminine abstracts in Albrecht, l.¢., 1896, 
p. iit ff. 

2 While in all these instances it is simplest to speak of the feminine in 
Hebrew as being used for the neuter (Which in Latin, Greek. and German is 
commonly employed for similar purposes), it must yet not be forgotten that 
since the language is wholly wanting in reuters, the Semitic mind regarded 
the above-mentioned forms primarily as actual feminines, Hence the Arab 
commentators are accustomed to explain the feminines of adjectives and 
participles (which would be neuter in Latin, &e.) by supplying a feminine 
substantive. 

3 This use of the feminine form is far more frequent in Arabic, Ethiopie, 
and Aramaic; cf.e.g. in Arabic Aalifa (fem. from Aalif, following after, 
taking the place of) in the sense of the successor or representative (of 
Muhammad), and ‘allama (great wisdom) as a title of learned men. Analogous 
to this is the Latin magistratus, magistracy, for magistrate, and our his Majesty, 
Excellency, Highness, &e. 
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S Abstract ideas include also— 

(c) Oollectives in the fein. form,} generally fem. participles used substantivally, 
especially as the comprehensive designation of a number of persons, e. g. nas 
(fem. of travelling), prop. the travelling (company), i.e. travelling persons 
(a caravan); mDi3 (fem. of np one going into exile) the company of exiles (also 
frequently used of those who had returned home again) ; navn (that which 
inhabits) i.e. the population, Is 128, Mi 111 ¢ nas (prop. that which is hostile) 
the enemy, Mi 7°10 (cf. Mi 4%" the halting, bast off, driven away, i.e. those who halt, 
&e.); mba (the abject) the poorest sort ; of living beings which are not persons, 
ef. TN (that which lives) in the sense of cattle, beasts ; 13°] a shoal of fish, Gn 1° 
(but | in Jon 27 as a nomen unitatis, cf. t, for 7 a@ fish, which in verses 1 and II 
is used as the nomen unitatis). Cf., moreover, nba dead body, Is 261%, &e. 
(construed as masculine), fora heap of dead bodies. “On the collective poetic 
personification of a nation, by means of MD daughter, in baa na, ‘ey na 
(equivalent to SY %23) my countrymen, see above, t. , 

t (a) Conversely the feminine form of substantives is sometimes used (as in 


Arabic) as a nomen unitatis, i.e. to indicate a single example of a class which 
is denoted by the masculine form}; ef. ‘JN a fleet (1 K 9%), MAN a single ship 


(Jon 184.) ; WY hunting, game, ms Gn 278 K*th. CWS Q*ré) a piece of venison; 
“yy hair (eoll.), ny a single hae (Ju 2016; in the “plural, ¥ 4038, 695); TY 
a poem, frequently collective, AVY a single song; so probably also NINN a fig 
(the corresponding masculine fin is collective in Arabic) ; mwiw a lily (also 
PY) ; myao a brick (Arab. libina, but libin collective), &c. 


ue) The feminine is also used for things without life (as being weaker or less 
important), which are named from their resemblance to organic things 
expressed by the corresponding masculine form; cf. JW side (of tle body), 


thigh, NIN or ADW back part, border (of a country, house, &c.) ; nyp Sorehead, 
ASD greaves. On a similar distinction between the masculine for natural, 


aud the feminine for artificial objects, see § 87 0. 
U Rem. The juxtaposition of the masculine and feminine from the same stem 
serves sometimes to express entirety; e.g. Is 3} nye Iywd stay and staff, 


i.e. every kind of support (unless we omit verse 1° as a gloss and take staff as 
= staff-bearer, official; the list of officials begins in verse 2); cf. Is 166, Pr 838. 
For similar groupings in the case of persons, see Is 435, 49%, 604 (sons and 
daughters) ; 49%, Ec 28, 


§ 123. The Representation of Plural Ideas by Means of 
Collectives, and by the Repetition of Words. 


a Besides the plural endings treated in § 87 a-7, the language em- 
ploys other means to express a plurality of living beings or things: 
(a) Certain words employed exclusively in a collective sense, while 
the individual members of the class are denoted by special words 
(nomina unitatis, but not in the same sense as in § 122 ¢). 


1 Cf. in Greek 4 fnmos, the cavalry (as well as 70 immedv), 4 edyndos, Hdt. 
1, 80, &c., the camel corps. 
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Thus pz cattle, oxen’ (even joined with numerals, e.g. Ex 2157 “p2 nwo 
Jive head of cattle), but Ww an ox; JN¥ small cattle, i.e. sheep and goata Gaia), 
ef. Jb 13} ympbs NYY seven thousand sheep; but ny a single head of small 
cattle (a sheen or a goat). Other more or Jess common collectives are : 3%} 
(prop. that which prowls or roams) wild beasts, } (perhaps Prop. tripping) 


a number of litile children ; Na Sresh green her i.e, young plants, Pr green, 1.8. 
vegetation in general ; Aly birds, fowl ; 355 chariots or cavalcade, m7 worms, 


vt creeping things (of small creatures), yw swarming things. 


(b) The collective use of substantives which at the same time serve 6 
as nomina unttatis; thus, DI (never in plur.) means both man (homo) 
and men (homines); M8 a man (vir) and men (viri); TWX woman and 
women (Ju ; 216 121°); ABW a locust, but usually a swarm of 
locusts ; vind soul and souls (per sons) ; bpp staff and staves (Gn 30%) ; 3 
DY a bird of prey and birds of prey; ney a leaf and foliage; apy 
a plant and plants, herbs; YY a tree and trees (as it were foliage); “1B 
fruit and fruits; TY a shrub and shrubs; in isolated instances also 
nouns like 72) man-servant, NODY maid-servant, WON ass, W oa (ef. 
Gn 32°)—On the singular (especially of gentilic names) with the 
article (which may, however, be omitted in poetry, cf. e.g. y 12? 
YOO, Pri py) to include all individuals of the same species, cf. 
§ 1267. On the special meaning of the plurals formed from certain 
collectives, see § 124 0. 

(c) The feminine ending; see § 122 s. 

‘(d) The repetition of single words, and even of whole groups of C 
words, especially to express entirety, or in a distributive sense. The 
following cases are more particularly to be noticed : 

1. The repetition of one or more words to express the idea of every, alt, 
as DY DY Gn 39)°, &e., day by day, every day; MY MI’ year by year, Dt 14%; 
WN WN every man, Ex 364; with 3 before each, as “paz npaa Ex 16! every 
morning (and similarly before a group of words, Ly 24°), for which the 
distributive 5 is also used, "pae “pad 1 Ch g?7, and with one plural pypad 


¥ 734, ppd Jb 78 parallel with pynd every moment. Somewhat different 
are the instances with 2 before the second word only, e.g. ova ni day by 
day, 1 Ch 122; mw mw year by year, Dt 152, 1S 17 (but in verse 3 
mo DDD), pyb2 pysa Nu 241, Ju 1629, 208°%, 1 S 329 as at other times. Also 
with te two words united by means of ww copulative, wn} wn y 875 

we) UN Est 18; W) "W3 all generations, Dt 327; Dy Di’ Est ats of. Est i 


1 The plural form DMP2 from “WPS is found only in very late Hebrew, 
Neh 10%? (where according to the Mantua edition, Ginsburg, &c., even WINyY 


our sheep, is also to bo read; Baer, however, has 3INY), and 2Ch 48. In 
Am 6)? read, with Hitzig, D’ “paz. 
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Ezr 10), 1 Ch 2613 and often (cf. Cheyne, Bampton Lectures, 1889, p. 479; 
according to whom the use of the } copulative with the second word is 


especially common in Ch and Est, and therefore belongs to the later 
language; Driver, Introd.®, p. 538, No. 35); sometimes (but with the exception 


of y 4518 only in very late passages) with a pleonastic “by preceding, y 145%, 
Est 21), 978, 2 Ch 1172, &c. 


ad 2. Repetition of words in an expressly distributive sense! (which may to 
some extent be noticed in the examples under c) equivalent to one each, &c., 


e. g. Nu 1454 forty days nae ni ned Di counting for every day a year ; cf. Ez 248, 
Ex 28% (three words repeated); also with the addition of 752 apart, 
yaad VIP VTP every drove by itself, Gn 3217; cf. Ze 12'%, Most frequently with 


the addition of a numeral (for the simple repetition of numerals for the 
same purpose, cf. § 134 ¢), and with the words not only in groups of two 
(Lv 248, Nu 13%, 314) or three (Nu 711, 1721), but even of six (Ex 26%) or seven 
(Ex 2533, 2619-2126) > in Ex 2535 five words even three times repeated.? 

€ 3- Repetition to express an exceptional or at least superfine quality; e.g. 
2K 25) which were of gold, gold, of silver, silver, i.e. made of pure gold and pure 


silver; Dt 2?’ 772 W773 only along by the high way; cf. Nu 38, 816 they are 
given, given to him, i.e. given exclusively for his service, for his very own. 
Also with a certain hyperbole in such examples as 2 K 3!6 O°34 D'D) nothing 
but trenches; Gn 1410 Wh nana nana all asphalt-pits.—Repetition serves to 


intensify the expression to the highest degree in Ju 572 by reason of the violent 
pransings of his strong ones, Ex 89 (countless heaps), and Jo 4'* (countless multitudes) ; 
ef. also DYD Oy Ex 239° by little and little, very gradually; ef. § 133 %. 


if 4. Repetition with the copula to express of more than one kind; thus Dt 25)° 
(Pr 21%) jae) jas a weight and a weight, i.e. two kinds of weight (hence the 
addition great and small); y¥ 128 an aba with two kinds of heart, i.e. with a double- 
dealing heart; cf. the opposite a Bb) nba 1 Ch 1288, 


§124. The Various Uses of the Plural-form? 


a 1. The plural is by no means used in Hebrew solely to express 
a number of individuals or separate objects, but may also denote them 
collectively. This use of the plural expresses either (a) a combination 
of various external constituent parts (plurals of local extension), or 
(6) a more or less intensive focusing of the characteristics inherent 
in the idea of the stem (abstract plurals, usually rendered in English 
by forms in -hood, -ness, -ship). A variety of the plurals described 
under (0), mm which the secondary idea of intensity or of an internal 


1 Cf. in the New Testament St. Mark 699" cupmécta suvpndoia, mpacial mpaorai 
(Weizsicker, tischwetse, beetweise). 

2 These repetitions of larger groups of words belong entirely to the Priestly 
Code in the Pentateuch, and are unquestionably indications of a late period 
of the language. Of quite a different kind are such examples as Ez 168, 
where the repetition of four words serves to give greater solemnity to the 
promise, unless here, as certainly in 1%, it is a mere ditlography; the LXX 
omit the repetition in both passages. 

§ Cf. Dietrich, ‘Uber Begriff und Form des hebr. Plurals,’ in the Abhanil. 
zur hebs. Grammatik, Leipzig, 1846, p. 2 ff. 
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multiplication of the idea of the stem may be clearly seen, is (c) the 
pluralis excellentiae or pluralis maiestatis. 


Examples of (a): Plurals of local extension to denote localities in general, but J 
especially level surfaces (the surface-plural), since in them the idea of a whole 


composed of innumerable separate parts or points is most evident, as psy 
(§ 88 d@) heaven (cf. also DYDIND heights of heaven, Is 33'*, Jb 161°; elsewhere 
Din) ; nv water; D'D° (the broad surface of the sea) poetically for DY sea; 
D°2B (prop. the side turned towards any one, then) surface in general, usually 
face + Dyin the back, Ex 2612, 33%, &c., DYINIS neck, nape of the neck; also 
nian the place at the head, nibaq place at the feet ; pbyay place on the other side 
(of a ‘river) ; DYpayI> depth, ppm (also PI) distance, n°aaviD bed, Gn 494 
(unless, with Dillmann, it is to be explained in the sense of double bed, i.e, 
torus), DIDWD y 46%, and NiIDWID 43°, 842, 132%, duelling (perhaps also mbnix 
encampment, in passages like 1 Ss 41°), The last four belong, however, to poetic 
style, and are better reckoned amongst the plurals of BIDlUfies Bon treated 
under d-f, So perhaps D'yx" bed (yf 637, Jb 1713; but Gn 4o', » 1325, &e., in 
the singular) ; probably, however, D'yy? (prop. strata) refers to a number of 
coverings or pillows, 

The plural of extension is used to denote a lengthened period of time in 
pypbiy eternity (everlasting ages). 

Rem. The plural of extension includes also a few examples which were C 
formerly explained as simply poetic plurals, e.g. Jb 17} % DMAP graves are 
(ready) Sor me, i.e. the place where there are many of them (as it were the 
graveyard) is my portion, Jb 2152, 2 Ch 16%; ef. 2 K 2220, 

Of (b): the tolerably numerous abstract plurals, mostly of a particular @ 
form (¢tilim, qittiilim, &.), may be divided into two classes. They sum up 


either the conditions or qualities inherent in the idea of the stem, or else the 
various single acts of which an action is composed. Cf. for the first class, 


ovina and nimna youth, DP old age, sha) youth ; pina maidenhood, nibsbs 
bridal state; ond condition of a sojourner, piva fleshliness (only in Pr 1489), 
Dn life (the abstract idea of the See of a living being); p»dsays child- 


There are also a number ‘of plurals, ii almost exclusively in poetry € 
(sometimes along with the singular), which are evidently intended to 


intensify? the idea of the stem (plural of amplification), as DIN might, 
Is 40%; DION (as well as TDN) and MiDON faithfulness ; “IWR (according 
to § 93 1, only in the construct state plural or with suffixes = the happiness of), 
happy ; ninwia (complete) prosperity, y 687; ; nina Is 27]! and AjININ Is gol, 
&c. (keen) understanding ; NIX) (true) counsel, Dt 32%; ys Jb 3776 and nips 


* Cf. the same use of the plural in 7d orépva, ra vara, 7a Tpaynaa, praecordia, 
cervices, fauces ; on plurals of extension in general, cf. the prepositions of place 
and time in the plur. form, § 103%. DODD is not a case in point, in the 
sense of letter (properly a sheet folded into several pages; elsewhere also 
BD) 1K a1&*., 2 K ro}, 19!4 (Is 37'4; referred to afterwards iby the singular 


suffix); Is 39), Jer 2975, 3214 (after being folded, previously 7D). 
2 Cf. A. Ember, ‘The pluralis intensivus in Hebrew,’ AJSL. 1905, p. 198 ff. 
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1 § 23 (thorough) knowledge ; ninwa Jb 12% and DAI Is 3218 (full) confidence ; 
nina (abundant) blessing, 217; ninaa (exceptional) strength, Jb 414; nian 
y 510 (very) wickedness; MTN Dn 9 (greatly) beloved; NON y 764, Ke. 
(fierce) wrath; MIBIN Dn 12? (utter) contempt ; niyyr (real) help, Is 2638, &e. ; 
nse Gn 462 (an important) vision ; Dw uprightness ; nissan perversity ; 
nip (complete) vengeance, Ju 1156, &e. ; ; Dvn and navini (thick) darkness; 
pvInDY a (close) hiding-place ; pn sibibiles Dy Is 281 Satness ; ninsny 
(complete) aridity ; DYPAIDD sweetness ; etoile) preciousness ; Dyvyy duane 
Dy and DIyA pleasure ; Dn compassion ; niyo y 232 rest, refreshment ; 
nian Am 3° fumult, Probably also NO (heartfelt) love, Y 451; NAY 
(extreme) bitterness, Jb 1375 ; nin (base) deceit, y 3838 ; nipay (true) righteous- 
ness, Is 33'°, &e.; ninow (the highest) joy, ¥ 1641, On the other hand, njnon 
wisdom (Pr 1%, &e. ) can 1 hardly be a plural (=the essence of wisdom, or wisdom 
personified), but isa singular (see § 862). 

A further extension of this plural of amplification occurs according to 
P. Haupt’s very probable suggestion (SBOT. Proverbs, p. 40, line 50, &c.) in 
DIN) the great river (of the Nile, generally TN) Is 738, 19 (though with the 
predicate i in the plural), Ez 30!2, y 7844, but in Is 3725, Ez 293 the usual explana- 
tion, arms or channels of the Nile, can hardly be avoided? also in nian 24? of 
the ocean, which encircles the earth, 1371 of the great river, i.e. the Euphrates, 
but in Is 18? wip “un is evidently a numerical plural.—In Pr 168 D200 
(aee, to P. Haupt= the great king) is very doubtful. In wh)? Ez 19} the 
second yédh is evidently due to dittography, since ONT follows. 

The summing up of the several parts of an action is expressed in DIN 
embalming, DY13D atonement, nnd (prop. filling, sc. of the hand) ordination 
to the priesthood, monde dismissal, prnbes retribution, DnnS engraving (of a seal, 
&e.); D'IIs fornication, D383} whoredom, DDN) adultery; D’OM) (prop. no doubt, 
warm compassion) consolation, Dn supplication, D1) Jb 4 (restless) tossing 
to and fro, D'NDE wonder La 19, niddy , gleaning ; perhaps also niy3 ¥ 4}, 6), &e., 


if it means the playing on stringed instruments, and prope Is 178 bribery, unless 
it be a plural of number. 

Of (c): the pluralis excellentiae or maiestatis, as has been remarked above, 
is properly a variety of the abstract plural, since it sums up the several 
characteristics 2 belonging to the idea, besides possessing the secondary sense 
of an intensification of the original idea. It is thus closely related to the 
plurals of amplification, treated under e, which are mostly found in poetry. 


1 Mayer Lambert in REJ. xxiv. 106 ff., enumerates no less than ninety-five 
words ending in im, which in his opinion are to be regarded as pluralia 
tantum. 

2 The Jewish grammarians call such plurals NINDA YA plur. cirium or 
virtutum ; later grammarians call them plu*. excellentiae, magnitudinis, or plur. 
maiestaticus. This last name may have been suggested by the we used by kings 
when speaking of themselves (cf. already 1 Mace. 101°, 1151); and the plural 
used by God in Gn 1%, 117, Is 68 has been incorrectly explained in this way. 
It is, however, either communicative (including the attendant angels ; so at all 
events in Is 6°, cf. also Gn 3%), or according to others, an indication of the 


fullness of power and might implied in DYN (see Dillmann on Gn 1%); but it 


is best explained as a plural of self-deliberation. The use of the plural as a form 
of respectful address is quite foreign to Hebrew, 
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So especially psy Godhead, God (to be distinguished from the numerical 


plural gods, Ex 121%, &e.). The supposition that DON is to be regarded as 


merely a remnant of earlier polytheistic views (i. e, as originally only a 
numerical plural) is at Jeast highly improbable, and, moreover, weuld not 
explain the analogous plurals (see below). That the language has entirely 


rejected the idea of numerical plurality in pends (whenever it denotes one 
God), is proved especially by its being almost invariably joined with a 
singular attribute (cf. § 132%), e.g. PY pres y 71°, &. Hence pdx may 


have been uséd originally ae only as a numerical but also as an abstract 
plural (corresponding to the Latin numen, and our Godhead), and, like other 
abstracts of the same kind, have been transferred to a concrete "single god 
(even of the heathen). 

To the same class (and probably formed on the analogy of pide) belong /} 


the plurals nwP the Most Holy (only of Yahweh), Ho 12!, Pr 9), 305 (cf. 


Dw pbx Jos 24), and the Aram. prirpy the Most High, Dr 738.2225): and 
probably DD! (usually taken in the sense of penates) the image of a god, 


used especially for obtaining oracles. Certainly in 1 S 193% 16 only one image 
is intended ; in most other places a single image may be intended!; in Zc 10? 
alone is it most naturally taken as a numerical plural. In Ec 57 DYNA 


supremus (of God) is doubtful; according to others it is a numerical plural, 
superiores. 
Further, DIAN, as well as the singular Ts, (lerdship) lord, e. g. nip DTN t 


a cruel lord, Is 194; yaRn 278 the lord of the land, Gn 42" ef. Gn 321%; so 
especially with the suffixes of the 2nd and 3rd persons PI, PIN y 45), 
YON, &c., also s25N (except 1 S 1616); but in 1st sing. always TN. 2 So 
also mbps (with suffixes) lord, master (of slaves, cattle, or inanimate things ; 
but in the sense of maritus, always in the singular), e.g. Ye ya Ex 21”, 
Is 18, &e.° j 


On the other hand, we must regard as doubtful a number of participles in / 
the plural, which, being used as attributes of God, resemble plurales ex- 


cellentiae; thus, wy my Maker, Jb 35%; pep Is 545; yoy y 149°; myy 
Is 221); nip; stretching them out, Is 425; for all these forms may also be 
explained as singular, according to § 93ss. yy) Is 3!2 might also be 
regarded as another instance, unless it be a numerical plural, their oppressors ; 
moreover, he) A) him who lifteth it up, Is 108 (but read probably WON) 5 ; 
ably him who sendeth him, Pr 1076, 227! (so Baer, but Ginsburg Aw), 25° (in 
parallelism with 1278). These latter plurals, however (including )""'5), 
may probably be more simply explained as indicating an indefinite in- 
dividual, cf. o below.—For pI y 1215 (textus receptus) and yea Ee 121 
(textus receptus) the singular should be read, with Baer. 


1 Even in Gn 31%, notwithstanding the plural suffix in pRwny and DNOY, 


since the construction of these abstracts as numerical plurals’ is one of ite 
pee of the E-document of the Hexateuch; ef. Gn 2015, 357, and 


145% 

2° On TN (for 2798) as a name of God, ef. § 135. 

: Euting, Reise in Arabien, p. 61, mentions the interesting fact that the 
subjects of the Emir of Hayel commonly speak of thoir ruler as Siyékh, a plur. 
majestatis = the great sheikh. 

4 poya, which in Is 545 is in parallelism with pey, must then be ex- 
plained as merely formed on analogy. 
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] Rem. 1. (a) Coherent substances, &c., are mostly regarded as single, and are, 
necordingly, almost always represented by nouns in the SnEulaD ef. PAX fine 


dust, BN ashes, 13 linen, 13 lead, am gold, AD? silver, nyiny brass, abn milk, 


é wine, DY dust, the ground, YY ‘neba. Plurals are, however, foxmed from 


some of these words expressing materials in order to denote separate portions 
taken from the whole in manufacture (plurals of the result) or parts otherwise 
detached from it; thus, O13 linen garments; DYaDA silver pieces, Gn 427555; 


paving (dual) fetters of brass; DSP ligna (timber for building or sticks for 


ete also in a wider sense, oda particles of alloy to be separated by 
smelting, Is 175; ninpy fragments of earth, Pr 8%, cf, Jb 286 amt nrpy dust 


of gold. 
m (bv) To the class of plurals of the result belong also a few names of natural 
prodnets, when represented in an artificial condition; thus, DOM wheat in 


grain (threshed wheat), as distinguished from Mn wheat (used collectively) 
in the ear; cf. the same distinction between pyop3 ‘and nr2b2 spelt ; DwIy 
and ney (the singular Diescnied) only in the Mishna) lentils ; pyipy and 
mye barley; also DnvS linen, nya (to be inferred from ‘FiWB) Slax. 

nN (c) Finally, the distinction between D7 blood and pp requires to be 


specially noticed. The singular is always used when the blood is regarded as 
an organic unity, hence also of menstrual blood, and the blood of sacrifices 
{coHected in the basin and then sprinkled), and in Nu 23% of the blood 
gushing from wounds. On the other hand, D')3 as a sort of plural of the 


result and at the same time of local extension, denotes blood which is shed, 
when it appears as blood-stains (Is 145) or as ’ plood-marks (so evidently 
in Is 9f). But since blood-stains or blood-marks, as a rule, suggest blood 
shed in murder (although D27 also denotes the blood which flows at child- 


birth or in circumcision), DN23 ‘acquired (even in very early passages) simply 


the sense of a bloody deed, and especially of bloodguiltiness, Ex 221%, &e. 
O In some few cases the plural is used to denote an indefinite singular ; 


certainly so in Dt 175 Pyro unto one of thy gates; Ze 9° niaAN7}3 (ef. Ct 29); 


Ex 212 AP (where evidently only one child is thought of, though certainly 


in connexion with a contingency which may be repeated); ef. also Ec 41° 
(if one of them fall).—So probably also Gn 84, 1S 17%, Dn 2}, Neh 38, 67; but not 
Gn 19”, since the same document (Gn 1312) makes Lot dwell in the cities of the 
Jordan valley; in Gn 217 D3 denotes the class with which the action is 


concerned. In Ju 127 instead SOE the unusual yp3 “Wa in the cities of Gilead 
(formerly explained here as in one of the cities of Gilead) we should most pro- 


bably read, with Moore (SBOT. Judges, p. 52), wyd3 NEY] mya in his city, in 
Mizpeh (in) Gilead, 

p 2. When a substantive is followed by a genitive, and the compound 
idea thus formed is to be expressed in the plural, this is done— 

(a) Most naturally by using the plural of the nomen regens, e.g. 
bem si33 mighty men of valour (prop. heroes of strength), 1 Ch 77°; 
s0 also in compounds, e.g. ‘3DY 23 18 227, as the plur. of Dorn 
Benjamite; but also 

gq (6) By using the plural of both nouns,’ e.g. pen a3. Obes 


1 Cf. Kinig, Lekrgebdiude, ii. 438 f., according to whom the plural of the 
principal word exercises an influence on the determining genitive. 
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D'Nd3 FI) and in prison houses, Is 42”; cf. Ex 34', &c., OJIN nino) 
two tables of stone (but Ex 31* iss nnd) ; Nu 13%, Det tr Jos 5, 64, 
2K 14", 25%, Is 51°, Jer 41, Ezr 3°, &c. MISINT DY the people of the 
country; 2 Ch 26%; so perhaps p»by 13 sons of God,  29', 89’ 
| (according to others sons of gods) ; or finally even 
! (c) By using the plural of the nomen rectum ;! e.g. MAX MD Ex 6", 7 
j Nu 124%, &., as plur. of 38 M3 father’s house, family ; Ni030 NA the 
houses of the high places, 2 K 17” (also Mian AD 23"); OMAYY Ma 
the houses of their idols, 1 S 31°, Ez 46"; cf. also Ju 7” the head of Oreb 
f and Zeeb, i.e. the heads, &c. 


Rem. When a substantive (in a distributive sense) with a suffix refers $ 
back to a plural, the singular form of the substantive suffices, since the idea 
of plurality is already adequately expressed by the suffix, e.g. 312.3 os (for ora) 


corum, W170; DMD» their right hand, ~ 144° [so in the English RY.1, for 
hands, : 


§ 125. Determination of Nouns in general. Determination 
of Proper Names. 


Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 466 ff. 


1. A noun may either be determinate in itself, as a proper name @ 
or pronoun (see below, d and 7), or be made so by its context. In 
the latter case, the determination may be effected either by prefixing 
the article (see § 126), or by the connexion of the noun (in the 
construct state) with a following determinate genitive, and conse- 
quently also (according to § 33 c) by its union with a pronominal 
sufix (§ 127 a). It is to be taken as a fundamental rule, that the 
determination can only be effected in one of the ways here mentioned ; 
the article cannot be prefixed to a proper name, nor to a noun 
followed by the genitive, nor can a proper name be used in the 
construct state. Deviations from this rule are either only apparent 
or havo arisen from a corruption of the text. 

Rem. Only in a few passages is a noun made expressly indeterminate hy the b 
addition of IM& in the sense of our indefinite article ; ef. Ex 16°, Ju g®, 137, 
1S 11, 7912, 1 K 132), 194, 2098, 229, 2 K 41, 86, 1220, Ez 88, Dn 88, 105 (in 819 
WTP) INS i.e. one, viz. a holy one, is opposed to another). 

It is further to be noticed, that in Hebrew the phenomenon sometimes C 
occurs, which the Arab grammarians call indeterminateness for the sake of 
amplification; e.g. Is 318 and he shall flee aA NED from a sword, i.e. from an 
irresistible sword (God’s sword); cf. Is 28? 2; ; 286? DY; Ho 3! AWS such 


a woman, without doubt to be referred to the Gomer mentioned in cap. I ; 


1 Cf, Brockelmann, Grundriss, i, 482. 
COWLEY pd 
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Am 6" 35 y 7716 ya; Pr 21?? ps4y, if with Delitzsch it is to be referred to 
God; Jb $19 pb meaning tmportant words, but in 1538 nb reproachful words. 
Cf. on this point, § 117 g, note 3, and Delitzsch, Psaimen, ed. 4, p. 79. 


ds 2. Real proper nouns, as being the names of things (or persons) 
only once met with, are sufficiently determinate in themselves. Such 
names, therefore, as WW, 74, APY. , 1y32, DAD do not admit of the 
article,’ nor can they be in the construct state. On the other hand, 
not only gentzl?c names (as denoting the various individuals belonging 
to the same class), but also all those proper names, of which the 
appellative sense is still sufficiently evident to the mind, or at least 
has been handed down from an earlier period of the language, 
frequently (often even as a rule) take the article (according to § 126 ¢), 
and may even be followed by a genitive. 


C Examples. Like the above-mentioned proper names of individuals, 
countries, and cities, se also national names, which are identical in form 


with the name of the founder of the race (e.g. Dey, DIN, AND), are 
always determinate in themselves. Of gentilic names (e. g maya the Hebrew, 
papa the Hebrews, Gn 405; *2yI30 the Canaanite) the plural onda, evell 


when meaning the Philistines, is generally used without the article (but i in 
1S 4", &e., “BN) ; so always pApD. — Evident appellatives (like such modern 


naines as the Hague, le Havre) are nynaa the hill, in the construct state byw nya3, 
ive. the Gibeah named after Saul to distinguish it froin others; MII the height ; 
YA the heap ; japan (prop. the white mountain) the Lebanon; WW (prop. the 
river) the Nile, ef. Am 88 DYI¥ID MIND like the river of Egypt; yea the Jordan 


(according to Seybold, Mittheil. und Nachr. des DPV., 1896, p. 11, probably 
the drinking-place [77', Arab. warada, meaning orig. to go down to drink]). 


St Rem. 1. In a few instances original appellatives have completely assumed 
the character of real preper names, and are therefore used without the article ; 


thus pvvidy God, to denete the one true God (as elsewhere 711°) Gn 1 and sv 
generally in this document of the Pentateuch up to Ex 6, elsewhere sometimes 
pizdya 3 beds (cf. § 126); also the sing. aN God, shy the Most High, and 
sy the Almighty never take the article. —Moreov er, DIN Adam from Gn 5! 
onwards (previously in 27, &e., BINT the first man) ; yoy Satan, 1 Ch 21} 
(but Ze 3}, Jb 18 &e., own the ag torenriye ; ef. TyiD bax the tent of revelation 


(i.e. the tabernacle’, always without the article. 
& Te the elass of nouns originally appellative, which the language regards 


1 Consequently, nyo Dt 3)3, Jos 112, &e. (in the Deuterenomist) in the 
combination mv pay (fer which elsewhere MUIND pa) is to be regarded 
not as a proper name but asa gentilic name ( =the tribe of the Manassites), for 
which in Dt 297 ID ‘ey is used, as in 108 5A ’Y the tribe of the Levites, and 
in Ju 18} 279 ‘3 the tribe of the Danites.—In Jos 137 myn (like gentilie 


names in * > is even used adjectivally. 
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as proper names, and which consequently never take the article, belong also 
certain archaic words mostly used only by poets, such as Inv Haves, San 
world, inn ocean, of the body of water which encircles the earth, Gu 1?, &e.: 
but Is 63)8, y 1069 nionna through the depths, viz. of the Red Sea. 


2. When nouns which the usage of the language always treats as proper h 
names occasionally appear to be connected with a following genitive, this is 
really owing to an ellipse whereby the noun which really governs the 
genitive, i.e, the appellative idea contained in the proper name, is suppressed. 
So evidently in the case of ninay nin Yahweh (the God) of hosts; the fuller 


form Minay wx MIA 2S 52, &e., or nixaya wads may Am 33, &e., is 
a secondary expansion of the original ninay nin; ninay DYN in ¥ 59°, 
8015-20, 849 is due to the mechanical substitution of baby 1 for MM’ affected in 
the 2nd and part of the 3rd book of the Psalms. So ‘also in geographical 
names such as owe “AX Ur (the city) of the Chaldees, Gn 11%; pean DIS 
Aram (the region) of the two rivers; wn pnd M2 Bethlehem (the dys of 
Judah ; Mayr n'a bax 28 20!, &., to idiatincaish it from DD bar Abel by 
the water, 2 Ch 164 ; niybs wo 1S 11}, &e.; in PTY Nu 223, 263-8, &e.; on 
Ju 832 ef, § 128; bien vip yey the Zion op ihe Holy One of Israel, Is 6014; Git 
in 1 $1? for DYpiy read ‘Day a Zuphite. Some of these examples (cf. also 
Am 6?) come very near to the actual construct state (cf. above, PN) nya), 


since e.g. the addition of the genitive serves to distinguish the place from 
four others called Aram (see the Lexicon), or frem another Bethlehem. 
Aram, Bethlehem, &c., are accordingly no longer names found only in one 
special sense, and therefore also are no longer preper names in the strictest 
sense, 


3. Of the pronouns, the personal pronouns proper (the separate / 
pronouns, § 32) are always determinate in themselves, since they can 
denote only definite individuals (the 3rd person, also definite things). 
For the same reason the demonstrative pronouns (§ 34) are also 
determinate in themselves, when they stand alone (as equivalent to 
substantives), either as subject (Gn 5”) or as predicate (e.g. O13 7} 
this is the day, Juq’; ON1D10 mps these are the words, Dt 1°), or as 
object (e.g. NXINX 2 s 13"), or as genitive (7} WD 1 K 21°), or 
finally when joined to a preposition (asd Gir2* mya 15 16°, see 
§ 102 9). 

So also the personal pronouns 8, 8, OF, nH , nai when they /: 
are used as demonstratives (=7s, ea, id, ille, &c.) are always deter- 
minate in themselves, e.g. 127 NW that is the thing, Gn 41%. They 


1} That various other words, such as VIIN man, My Py deep darkness, a 
prince, “WwW Jield, muAn effectual working, are always found without the article 


is not te be attributed to any special archaism, but is to be explained from 
the fact that they belong solely to poetic language, which avoids the article ; 
in other cases, such as mW deep sleep, there i is no oceasion for the article in 


il the passages we possess. 
Dd2 
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are made determinate by the article, when they are joined like adjectives 
(see § 126 u) with a determinate substantive, e.g. M27 MND this man; 
nban DvANT these men; SIT NYA nan DD*2 in those days, and in that 
time, Jo 41. The demonstrative, however, even in this case, is fre- 
quently used without the article, as being sufficiently determinate in 
itself (cf. § 126 y). 


§ 126. Determination by Means of the Article. 


a 1. The article (7, 7, 3, § 35) was originally, as in other languages 
(clearly in the Romance ; cf. also 6, 4, 76 in Homer), a demonstrative 
pronoun. The demonstrative force of the article, apart from its 
occasional use as a relative pronoun (see § 138 7), appears now, how- 
ever, only (a) in a few standing phrases, and (0) in a certain class of 
statements or exclamations. 

b (a) Cf. DID this day, hodie (§ 100 ¢); nbn this night, Gn 1984; oven this 
time, Gn 2%; m3pin this year (=in this year) Is 3759, Jer 2816, 

(b) includes those instances in which the article, mostly when prefixed 
to a participle, joins on a new statement concerning a preceding noun. 


Although such participles, &., are no doubt primarily regarded always as in 
apposition to a preceding substantive, the article nevertheless has in some of 


these examples almost the force of Nin (N71, m7) as the subject of a noun- 
clause ; e.g. ~ 19! the judgements of the Lord are true. .., verse 11 3) py 


prop. the more to be desired than gold, i.e. they are more to be desired, or even they, 
that are more to be desired, &c.; cf. Gn 492, Is 402%, 4427", 468, Am 27, 57, 
% 3315, 497 (O*NDAN in the parallel half of the verse continued by a finite 


verb); y 1048, Jb 616, 284, 30%, 41% and frequently. When such a participle 
has another co-ordinate with it, the latter is used without the article, since 
according to the above it strictly speaking represents a second predicate, and 
as such, according toi, remains indeterminate ; e. g. Jb 51° who giveth ({N37) 


rain, &c., and sendeth cnbbh), &e. 

C The article is sometimes used with similar emphasis before a substantive, 
which serves as the subject of a,compound sentence (§ 140 ad); e.g. Dt 324 
ibys DD W¥iI i.e. as a fresh statement (not in apposition to the preceding 


dative), really equivalent to he is a rock, perfect in his work (i.e. whose work is 
perfect); ef. y 1881, 

d= 2. The article is, generally speaking, employed to determine a 
substantive wherever it is required by Greek and English; thus: 

(a) When a person or thing already spoken of is mentioned again, 
and is consequently more definite to the mind of the hearer or reader; 
e.g. Gn 18 and God said, Let there be light: verse 4 and God saw the 
light (WNTNR) ; 1 K 3% fetch me a sword: and they brought the sword; 
Ec 9% (In 2S 12? therefore yd must be read.) 


1 On the analogous use of the article before participles which have a verbal 
suffix, as in y 1858, &c., cf. above, § 116/, 
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(b) With a title understood and recognized by every one, e. g. 
roby qp00 5 Bactredts Xadwpwv: Gn 35° under the oak (the well-known 
oak which was there). 

(c) With appellatives to denote persons or natural objects which are 
unique, e.g. pat 120 the high priest, vinta the sun, pws the earth. 

(d) When terms applying to whole classes are restricted (simply by 
usage) to particular individuals (like 6 zo.yrys, neaning Homer) or 
things, e.g. JO’ adversary, }OWT the adversary, Satan; bya lord, byan 
Baal as proper name of the god; DOIN the (first) man, Adam; 
Shab) ta or Oy 5 Oeds, the one true God (cf. also 6 Xpuords in the New 
Testament); also W130 the river, i.e. Euphrates; 1329 the circle, sc. of 
the Jordan, the Jordan plain [Gn 19”, &c.]. 

(e) Very often with the vocative, e.g. 2S 144 7200 AYwin help, 
O king; Zc 3° binan man yin’ O Joshua the high priest; 1S 17°, 
24°, 2 K g*; in the plural, Is 42%, Jo 17-8; but cf. also Jos 10”, Is 1°, 
49° (oy and IS); 23) Ho13"; 00 4,34" Ee Tol, 1a, &e.* 
The vocative occuis without the article in Is 227, since it has been 
already defined by a preceding accusative. 


~ 
~ 


Rem. Strietly speaking in all these cases the substantive with the article if 
is really in apposition to the personal pronoun of the 2nd person, which is 
either expressly mentioned or virtually present (in the imperative), e.g. 
1S 1758 thou, the young man. But such passages as Is 4218, where the vocative 
precedes the imperative, prove that in such cases the substantive originally 
in apposition eventually acquired the value of a complete clause. 


(f) With words denoting classes (see particulars under J). g 

(g) In a peculiar way, to specify persons or things, which are so 
far definite as to be naturally thought of in connexion with a given 
case, and must be assumed accordingly to be there (see g-s). 

(kh) With adjectives (also ordinal numbers and demonstrative pro- 
nouns used adjectivally) which are joined to substantives determined 
in some way (see 4). 


Rem. The article may be omitted in poetry in all the above-mentioned fh 
cases; in general it is used in poetry far less frequently than in prose. Its 
use or omission probably often rests on rhythmical grounds ;8 it is sometimes 
omitted also for rhetorical reasons. Cf. e.g. yIR for ywNn y 22; padi as 
vocative, verse 10; JOD for 1280 2175 N23 bina 32W (contrary to u, v) 99°. 
In the instances in which the 7 of the article is omitted after a prefix 
(§ 35 2), the vowel of the article is often retained after the prefix even in 
poetry, e.g. DMDWA y 24, &e. 


1 On the subsequent change of jou, DI, ody into real proper names 
by the omission of the article, ef. above, § 125 /. 

2 For further exceptions see Nestle, ZAW. 1904, p. 323 ff. 

8 Cf. the useful statistics of J. Ley in the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und 
Padagogik, 2te Abteilung, 1891, Heft 7-9, and M. Lambert, ‘L'article dans la 
poésie hébr.,’ REJ. 37, 263 ff. 
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2 (2) On the other hand, the article is always omitted when a person 
or thing is to be represented as indefinite (or indefinable) or as yet 
unknown ; consequently also before the predicate, since this is from 
its nature always a general term, under which the subject is included, 
e. g: Gn 29/ bina DT NY as yet the day is great, i.e. it is yet high day; 
33°, 40°8, 41%, Is 66°. 


i: Rem. 1. As exceptions to the above rule it is usual to regard those examples 
in which a determinate adjective or participle (equivalent to a relative 
clause) is used apparently as a predicate, e.g. Gn 24 23D NW it is the 
compassing, i. ©. that is it which compasseth; 42°, 4512, Ex 927, Dt 321, 618 117, 
1S 416, Is 1427, Mal 3? (cf. in Greek, e.g. St. Mat. 102°, where Winer, Gram. 
des neutest. Sprachidioms, § 58, 2, Rem., explains of Aadovyres as a predicate 
with the article), In reality, however, these supposed predicates are rather 
subjects (ace. to § 116 q), and the only peculiarity of these cases is that the 
subject is not included under a general idea, but is equated with the 
predicate. 

2. Sometimes the article is used with only one of two parallel words, as 


Na 15 DY and Miyasa, 2 Ch 327 pM and Wb, 


1 8. The use of the article to determine the class is more extensive 
in Hebrew than in most other languages. In this case the article 
indicates universally known, closely circumscribed, and therefore 
well defined classes of persons or things. The special cases to be 
considered are— 


mu =~(a) The employment of general names as collectives in the singular, to 
denote the sum total of individuals belonging to the class (which may, 
however, be done just as well by the plural) ; e.g. the righteous, the wicked man, 


Ec 317; the woman, i.e. the female sex, 77°; 384 th. enemy, i.e. the enemies (?) 


yo"; mien the lier in wait, i.e. the liers in ee yon the armed man, i.e. 
soldiers ; Faxon the rearguard ; mnvian the spoiler, 1 8 13!7;1 so also (as in 


English) with names of animals, when something is asserted of them, which 
applies to the whole species, . g- 28 177° as the courage of NINA the lion. 


Especially also with gentilic names, e. g. the Canaanite, Gn 137 (ef, 519%) « 
in English the Russian, the Turk, &e., in Attic writers 6 ’A@nvaios, 6 spa. 
xéavos, Ke. 

7  (b) Names of materials known everywhere, the elements and other words 
denoting classes, even though only a part and not the whole of them is 
considered, in which case in other languages, as e.g. in English, the article 
is usually omitted (ef., however, our to fall into the water, into the fire, &e.), @. g. 
Gn 13? and Abram was very rich AMS) O22 NPI in cattle, in stlver and in gold ; 


Jos 119 and he burnt their chariots va with fire; ef. Gn 614, 4142 (unless this 


means, the chain necessarily belonging to the official dress); Ex 2, 314 (35%), 
Is 172, Ke, and nwa with oil? very commonly in the sacrificial laws, Ex 29’, 


1 But in Ex 12% 797 is either to be explained as the destroyer (NOW men- 


tioned for the first time) according to q, or a particular angel is meant whose 
regular function it was to inflict punishments. Others again take ‘D7 even 
in Ex 1233 impersonally = destruction. 


2 In nearly all the above examples the presence of the article is only 
indicated by the vowel of the prefix (3, 2, >) and might therefore be merely 
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| &e., and also Dt 337%, 2S 17, Is 18 y 235, &e. Similarly the article is used 
with terms of measurement, as MBN] Ex 16%, &c. : “ona and nan Ez 45"; 
Ton Ex 16%; daha 2S 8. 


(c) The expression of abstract ideas of every kind, since they are likewise 
used to represent whole classes of attributes or states, physical or moral 


defects, &e.; e.g. Pr 255 (P33); Gn 10 and they smote the men.. . OID} 
with blindness; Am 4°, &c.; but in qwna Is 60? the article is no doubt due to 
dittography of the 7, and the parallel DEW) has no article. 


(d) Comparisons, since the object compared is treated not (as usually in O 
English) individually but as a general term, e. g. Is 118 white pple: as snow, 


"32 as wool; red ying like crimson; Is 344 and the heavens shall be rolled together 


MEDD as a scroll; ef. Nu 1112, Ju $18, 169 as nyan- One a string of tow ts broken ; 

| 1S 267 1K Pps. Is 104, 242, 2710, 298, 538, Na 325, y 337, 491°; cf. also aaa 
a exam ples as Gn 19%, Ju. 148, where the object compared is determined by 
a determinate genitive which follows (according to § 127 a). 

Examples of indeterminate comparisons are rare, and perhaps due only to Pp 
the Masora,—so at least in the case of singulars, while in such plurals as 
those in Gn 4230, 1 K 1027, Jo 247, the omission of the article may be explained 
by the ordinary rules. On the ‘other hand, the article is regularly omitted 
when the object compared is already defined by means of an attribute (or 
relative clause, Jer 239, p 171%), e.g. Is 163 ndving }P I3 yD as wandering 
birds, (as) a scattered nest (but cf. 10)* Jp) ; 1438, 29 Tay pod (but ¥ 14 }3) ; 
Jer 28°, Pr 27°, Jb 29”, 3014.—In comparisons with persons also the Masora 
seems to avoid the use of the article, as in Wajd Jb 1614 and seven other 


places (")233 only in Is 421), 3X2 Jb 3178, 7233 Jb 388, 407. 


4. Peculiar to Hebrew’ is the employment of the article to denote g 
a single person or thing (primarily one which is as yet unknown, and 
therefore not capable of being defined) as being present to the mind 
under given circumstances. In such cases in English the indefinite 
article is mostly used. 


Thus Am 5!% as if a man did flee from a lion CaN, i.e. the particular lion 7° 
pursuing him at the time), and a bear (357) met him, &e., cf. 31%, 1 K 2036 
(John 10!2) ; also Gn 87%, 14% (Oden, i.e. one that had escaped, the particular 
one who came just then; so also Ez 247, 33%; ef. 2S 1515); Gn 15! 11, 187 the 
servant, who is regarded as being constantly at hand and awaiting his com- 

mands; cf. 2S 1737 (but sayin Nu 1177 is used like eden above); Gn 19%, 
unless Mya means in the well-known cave; pipa2 Gn 28, according to 
Dillmann, upon the place suitable for passing the night, or the right place, 
but it may possibly also refer to the Sancruary of Bethel afterwards | go sacred 
and celebrated ; Gn 4275, 462, 5026, Ex 215, 32) 420, 2120(2 S 2371), Lv 234%, 2410 
(Samaritan sbyeniyn without the article); Nu 17", 2169, 256, Dt 19°, Jos 2!, 
Tu 418, 825, 1319, 1619, 1929, 2018, 1 S 1734, 113, 2119, 2S 1727, 1 K 68, 1314 (rnibst 


due to the masoretic punctuation. There is, however, no reason to doubt 
the eorrectness of the tradition. The same is true of the examples under 
nand o. 

1 Cf., however, analogous examples in biblical Aramaic in Kautzsch’s 
Gramm. des Bibl. Aram., § 794, e.g. Dn 214, 3%, &e, 
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probably a particular tree is meant); 19°, Is 714 (anpya, i.e. the particular 


maiden, through whom the prophet’s announcement shall be fulfilled; we 
should say a maiden [cf. Driver on 1 8 14, 68, 1918]; Jb 9%. 

S$ So always to write in the book (or on the scroll, Nu 53, Jer 321°), i.e. not in the 
book already in use, but in the book which is to be devoted to that purpose, 
equivalent to in a book, on @ scroll, Ex 17!4,1 S 10%, Jb 19%. Especially in- 
structive for this use of the article is the phrase DV WN, which does not 


simply refer back to the previous narrative in the sense of the same day, but 
is used exactly like our one day (properly meaning on the particular day when 
it happened, i.e. on a certain day), 1 S 14, 14}, 2 K 48, 1118, Jb 1618, In Gn 397 
even AYA OND, 

The article is sometimes used in this way before collectives in the singular, 
which are not meant to denote (like the examples given under J) a whole 
class, but only that part of it which applies to the given case; thus 317, 


219 Gn $7, AyANT Ex 23% 

a 5, When a substantive is defined by the article, or by a suffix, or by 
a following genitive determinate in any way (see the examples below), 
the attribute belonging to it (whether adjective, participle, ordinal, or 
demonstrative pronoun) necessarily takes the article (see, however, 
the Rem.), e.g. Gn 10” np wD YA the great city; Dt 3% PINT FV thy 
strong hand. A genitive following the substantive may, according to 
§ 127 a, be determined cither by the article, e.g. 1S 25” dyzban WN 
M1 this worthless man (prop. man of worthlessness; cf. also such 
examples as 2 Ch 36'*, where the article is prefixed only to a second 
genitive following the noun); or as a proper name, e. g. Dt 117 NYY 
D430 nM the great work of the Lord; or by a suffix, e.g. Is 36° “Jay 
DPN Pints, the least of my master’s servants. 

v When several attributes (whether connected by Waw or not) follow 
a determinate substantive, each of them takes the article, e.g. Dt 10" 
NTT} a3 baan bya the great God, the mighty, and the terrible. Cf. 
also Ex 3°, Dt 1, in both of which places a demonstrative with the 
article also follows the adjective,' 


Rem. 1. The articlo is, however, not infrequently used also— 
iw (a) With the attribute alone, when it is added to an originally indefinite 
substantive as a subsequent limitation ; so always with ordinal numbers after 


DY,? e.g. Gn 15! (ef, 23, Ex 2019, &e.) Wein DM the sixth day (prop. a day namely 


1 The demonstrative used adjectivally is generally placed a/ter the adjective 
proper ; in such cases as dian WO WY 2 Ch 11° the adjective forms a further 
(fresh) addition to 137 FBy, : ; . 

2 Cf. Driver, Tenses, 3rd ed., § 209; M. Lambert, REJ. 31, 279 f.—The 
omission of the article from tho substantive is not to be regarded in this 
instance as an indication of late style, and consequently cannot be put 
forward as a proof of the late origin of the ‘ Priestly Code’ (ef. Dillmann on 
Gn 15!, Holzinger, Einl. in d. Herateuch, p. 463, and especially Driver in the 
Journal of Philology, xi. 229 f., against Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p. 265 f.). 
On the other hand, the common omission of the article from the substantive 


before a determinate adjective (e. g. nbisan noid the great synagogue, in the 
Mishna ; ef. Segal, Miinaic Hebrew, p. 19 ff.) is certainly a later idiom. 
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the sixth ; but IW DY a second day, Gn 18); Ex 1218 RI os) from the first 
day onward (not before Dn 101? and Neh 8}° is Wwe Dien used instead of 
it), On tho other hand, the article is always found after a, hence Wn Dis | 

&c., although it is possible that the original reading in these cases was Diva, 


and that the article is only due to the Masora. In Ju 6% the text is evidently 
corrupt (see verse 26).—Especially also in certain frequently recurring com- 
binations as in particularizing the gates in Jer 38!4, Ez g?, &e., Ze 141°, and 
courts in 1 K 7°42, &., Ez 40% ; and very often when the attribute consists of a 


participle, e.g, Dt 28, Ju 2119, 18 251, Jer 275, 4636 j mien an the sword which 


oppresses (?) ; Ez 1422, Zc 11? Keth, (the impenetrable forest?) Pr 2618, y 11971 
Of the other examples, Gn 21% (where, however, the Samaritan. reads @ 
mwas), 41% (but ef. verse 4), Nu 11%, Ju 1677, 1 S 1717 may at any rate 


be explained on the ground that the preceding cardinal Pawbeet is equivalent 
to a determinant; in Gn 12!, 26°10, &c,, the substantive is already determined 
vy “ba, and in 1S 14% (W271) by byn. —In 18 12%, 2§ 124, Is 7% (where, 
ee er, { nv20 might also be understood as a subsequent explanation of 
ynAa) and Neh 9*5, the omission of the article after the preposition is 
certainly due merely to the Masora. In 1S 1673 (unless ponds mn is to be 
read twice), Ze 47 (where however “7 FS is probably meant), y 104)8 (where 
a iI precedes O17, hence probably a case of haplography), the omission of 
ihe article before. X, 1(?) and 7 may be due to a regard for euphony (see z 


below). On the other hand, in 1 S 618 (read /30 yas), 1712 (30 is a later 
addition), 19° (cf. the LXX), Jer 17%, 32", 4c% Keth., Ez 28 (read ‘42 or omit 
D3 with Cornill), Mi 71), y 624, either the text is corrupt, or the expression 


incorrect. But in 2 K 20!8, Jer 6, Ct 7! ace. to D. H. Miiller (Anzeiger der 
Wiener Akad., phil-hist. Kl. 19¢2, no. x) 10M is the genitive of a substantive, 


aromatic oil, sweet cane (in Jer 6°° read 11})4), like spiced wine. In Is 39? read 
sina pe and in y 1337/0 DvD, 

(b) No article with the attribute, while the substantive is determined 7? y 
either by the article, or a suffix, ora following genitive. Thus the article 
is sometimes omitted with demonstratives, since they are already to a 
certain extent determined by their meaning (cf. also the Mé&a‘ inscription, 
1, 3, MNT NDIN this high place); as with NIM Gn 19% (evidently for euphony, 
and so probably often); 3016, 32%, 1 S 19’; with & Gn 38%; with T 
y 128 (according to the Masora 3 is a relative pronoun here, as always 
elsewhere); with nbs 1 S 2%, according to the present corrupt text (the 
original reading a py-b3 became py7dx pyrba, and DYTDN was then 
corrupted to mM) § ; so, almost without exception, when the substantive is 
determined only by a suffix, e.g. Jos 29, Ju 6!4,1 K 108, 2 K 1? and 88, 
where ‘bn, as in Jer 10!9, has arisen by contraction from son, or we should 
simply read on (in all these passages with AD 5 ; Gn 24% (with NANI) ; Ex 10, 
1 K 22%, Jer 3122 (with nbs). 

The article is sometimes omitted also with the attributes referring to 
proper names,! as m2] ity Jos 118, 19%, na] non Am 62. Other examples 
are Jos 168-5, 1818, 1K 9}? (but in 1 Ch yal, 2 Ch 8° with the article). In 
Gn 711, &e., na) Dina i is also a case of this kind, pinn being used oe always 
without the article) as a sort of proper name; ef. also op o® the most high 


1 Cf. Noldeke, Beitrage zur semit, Sprachwiss., p. 48, n. 1. 
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God and ‘7 pox the living God. In Ju 115 my nba and nna 74 aro 
strange; Jos 15° has niedy 3 and NPA 73, 

~ Of the remaining examples Is 11° explains itself; the direct connexion 
ef the attribute with its substantive is broken by the insertion of pn, 


In Ez 34)?, Hag. 14 (as Wellhausen says, a good instance ofa Hebrew adjective 
in the stative form=D'RED OF), ¥ 143), Ct 6!2(?) the substantive is also (seo 


above) determined by a suffix, and conseduent!y the attribute is less closely 
attached ; the same applies to Gn 372, 421°, 43/4, w 1818, except that in these 
passages the emission of the article pelore 7, 8, Y may at the same time 
be due to considerations of euphony (as also in Jos 16! before y, Nu 1457 
before "1, 284, Ez 10° before &, 2129 before M).2 In 1 S 13)7F (TES) and 
2K 2536 (oy after a determinate substantive), the attribute again, being 


a numeral, is determinate in itself (see above, x); in Is 65? the xb prevents 
the use of the article; ually in 2 Ch 26" Dyna and DOIN are to be read, 


as in Jer 27) 1B for pan, in 2236 yas for “80 5 ; in 258 68 omit nwan, and in 


Ez 397 omit DX27. Without any apparent, reason the article is omitted in 
Dn 838 and 115}, 
aad 2. When, as in Mi 7}? (83M DM in that day?), the article is omitted from 


both substantive and demonstrative, and in Ezr 3!2, the demonstrative even 
precedes (man = nan), this is obviously due in both cases to a radical 


corruption of the text (not only in the words quoted). In Jos 9)? sznd 
is either in apposition te the independent demonstrative m ( =this our bread, 


&c.), as in verse 13 NIT) is to nbs, or they are complete sentences, this is 
our bread, &c. So alsoin Ex 32! ws) (= thut [iste] Moses, &c.), and in y 48" 
fobs oN are to be taken in apposition tom}. On y 688 and Is 2338 cf. § 136d. 


§ 127. The Noun determined by a following Determinate 
Genitive. 
Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 475. 


a When a genitive, determined in any way, follows a nomen regens, 
it also determines the nomen regens, which, according to § 894, is 
always in the construct state. Moreover, every pronominal suffix 
attached to a substantive is, according to § 33 ¢, to be considered as 
a genitive determinate by nature. An independent genitive may be 
determinate— 

(a) By its character as a proper name (according to § 125 a), e.g. 
MA 737 the word of the Lord. 

(5) By having the article, e.g. nonpan W'S (prop. the mau of the 
war) the soldier (but nonin UPN Jos 17', a soldier) ; monn WIN 


1 The same reason no doubt also favoured the omission of the article 
before RI and nbs, sce above, under y. Also in Is 237 (is this your joyous... ?) 
the article is omitted before andy probably only for euphony. 
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Nu 31%, the soldiers; §°33) 135 the word of the prophet, Jer 28° (but 
e.g., on the other hand, m20 DvIN MD a commandment of men 
which hath been taught, Is 29%; WPY-727 word of falsehood, Pr 29'”). 

(c) By the additiou of a pronominal suffix (see above), e.g. *38°N'3 
my father’s house. 

(2) By construction with another genitive determined in some way, 
e.g. Gn 3? JA YY “BN of the frutt of the trees of the garden. Thus in 
Is ro four, and in 21” even five, members of a series are determined 
by a concluding determinate genitive. 


Rem. 1. The above explains also the various meanings of bb (prop. a b 
substantive in the sense of aggregate, whole), according as it is followed by 
a determinate or indeterminate genitive. In the former case bp has the 
meaning of the entirety, i.e. all, the whole (like the French tous les hummes, toute 
la ville), ¢. g. YIN ds the whole (prop. the entirety of the) earth, pINn-d3 
all men;! Ex 18%, Nu 1538, Jer 42%, and cases like Nu 4-47, 218 where 93 
is followed by a singular participle with the article. On the other hand, 
before an indeterminate genitive b5 is used in the more indefinite (in- 
dividualizing) sense of of all kinds, any (cf. tout homme, @ tout prix), or 
distributively each, every, e.g. yy-by every (kind of) tree, Gn 2°; cf. 47, 241 
1 Ch 292; ra1b2 any thing, Ju 19); pi->2a every day, every time, 7. 

It is, however, to be observed — 


(a) That the article may in this case also (see § 126) be omitted in poetic 
style, although the substantive is to be regarded as determinate, e.g. 


Mionbwrdp all (the) tables, Is 288, 

(6) That the meaning every is frequent even before singulars used collectively; 
afterwards the idea of quisque passes naturally into that of totality, e.g. ‘1 2 
each living thing, i.e. every (not every kind of) living thing ; nianba all flesh, i.e. 
all men or all living creatures (with the article only in Gn 7° before a relative 
clause, and in Is 40%); sometimes also yy- 2 all trees, Riba all birds; 


finally— 
(c) That before the names of members of the human body, “b3 frequently 


(as being detorminate in itself) denotes the entirety, e.g. Is 15 the whole head, 
the whole heart (the sense required by the context, not every head, &c., which 
the expression in itself might also mean); 9%, 2 K 238, Ez 297 all (i.e. the 


whole of) their shoulders .. . all (the whole of) their loins; 36°.—On Sd with 
a suffix when it follows a noun in apposition (e.g. Is 98 ba DY the people, 
all of it, 1. e. the whole nation, more emphatic than pyanbs, cf. Driver on 2 § 2°), 


as well as when it follows absolutely in the genitive (=all men, every one, e.g. 
Gin 161?),2 see the Lexicon, pp. 481, 482°. 

2. Gentilic names (or patronymics), derived from compound proper names d 
(consisting of a nomen regens and genitive), are determined by inserting the 
article before the second part of the compound (since it contains the original 


* DIN being a collective, ef. wryand2 28 157, all men, jBN-DD Ex 1% all 
sons, nan->> all daughters ; in itself pixn-b3 could also mean the whole man. 
2 In Ezr 10!” instead of DWN Sb2 read simply Dy INA-PD3, 
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genitive), e.g. SYD] (see § 86 hk) a Benjamite ; Ow a Ju 3), &e., the 
Benjamite ; wonbacna the Bethlehemite, 18 161, &e. (cf., however, 1 Ch 273 
Gfre "539 1a) ; ; wngnma the Beth-shemite, 1 8 6"; "ny ‘ON the Abiezrite, 


Ju 64, &e., ef. 1 K 16%, 


3. Ina few instances the nomen regens appears to be used indefinitely 
notwithstanding a following determinate genitive ; it is net so, however, in 
Gn 167, where the reference is to a well-known fountain ; 2128, where in the 
eriginal context there must have been some reason fer the seven ewe lambs of the 
flock ; 2S 125° the spoil found in the city; but it often is so before a proper name, 


as in Ex 109 nin in a feast of the Lord (unless it is the spring festival), Dt 7%, 
and fegueutly niny nayin an abomination unto the Lord; ef. also Gn 4654, 
Dt 2219 @ virgin ef leads I S 42 a man of Benjamin; Pr 25}, Ct 2}, 39; similarly 
before appellatives with the article (or before a genitive determined by 
a suffix, as in Lv 1484), 1 S 2020 three arrows; 2S 230 mwa npen a plot of the 
ground (but see Gn 331°, Jos 2452); Ju 13°, Jer 134, 416, Ct i. 18 f 533, 73, §2, 
On the other hand, nioyian “"Y in the titles of Psalms 120 to os Gen 
121}, nioyiad “W) was most probably eriginally the title ef a collection, in 
the sense of ‘the pilgrimage-songs’ (according to § 1247), and was subsequently 
added to these Psalms severally.—In Ex 20% piptro22 in all the place, se. of 
the sanctuary, is a dogmatic correction of pippndoa, in every place, te avoid 
the difficulty that several hely-places are here authorized, instead of the one 
central sanctuary. In Gn 20! also pippadz (unless it means in the whole 
place) is remarkable, since elsewhere every place is always (8 times) pipn-ba, 


4. The deviations mentioned under e, from a fundamental rule of syntax, 
are in some cases epen te suspicion en textual grounds, but much more 
doubiful are the instances in which the article is found before a noun already 
determined in some other way, as— 

(a) Before a noun which appears to be determined by a following in- 
dependent determinate genitive. The least questionable are the instances 
in which the genitive is a proper name, since these may be elliptical forms of 
expression like the apparent construction of proper names with a genitive, 


noticed in § 125 hk, e.g. Nu 21}4 as pydman the valleys, namely the valleys of 
Arnon; 2 K 23}? been MAVDT the altar, namely the altar ef Bethel (i.e. with 
the suppression ef the real nomen regens, nay without the article; by the 
pointing Mayon the Masora evidently intends to allow the choice either of 
reading M3}8N or correcting it to MW); OND ONT the God of Beth-el} 
(equivalent te “3 by byn), Gn 3138 (the LXX read nipia Wee ANA Sy 
the God who appeared to thee in the holy place); WN abeo the king of ‘Ass yria, 


Is 36'* (probably a scribal error due te verse 13; it does not eccur in the 
parallel passage, 2 K 1591), cf. Jos 135, 2 K 251, Jer 388, Ez 4715; in the 
vocative, Jer 48%, La 21%. On the ether hand, tN TTY Gn 2457 is no deubt 


1 According te Philippi (St. Constr., p. 38) Seon is rather a case of ‘ sub- 
position’ in the accusative, as also enn yw Ez 47 (for which, however, 
in 48! there is the correct reading ion WD by the way to Hethlon; and in 


fact, Ez 47}° may without difficulty be explained in this way; so Ut Ex 39%? 
as an accusative of the material, 


ae 
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only a subsequent insertion; so also Sys Jos §%35 (ef, LXX), 2 S 2028, 
2K 735, yan 1S 2622 after ming (simplified by the Masora to man Q’ré); 
THs mby 2 2 K 2312, WW Is 368 (ef. 2K 1879); wpa Ez 4679 (unless the article 
with maw is to be omitted), also TOR Dn 8'5, and 8339 TIP 2 Ch 15% 


In Ex 9!8 read with the Samaritan pind ; ; in 25 19% n25 might possibly be 
taken in apposition to D}7 iD? ; in 2 K 10! restore YANN, with the LXX 
and Lucian, before INN; in 2 K 251° omit the article, as in Jer 52%, 
before "DD, 

A similar ellipso must also be assumed in 2 K 2317 the sepulchre is the 
sepulchre of the man of God (but most probably (2p has dropped out after 
TBP) and y 123* (cf., however, the LXX, and observe that in the parallel 
member the genitive is paraphrased by 5). —In Jos 3% nan (verse 17 
mn nv) has been added to the original wa by a redactor ; ef. similar 
syntactically impossible additions in verse 11 (alsoin 18 45, &c., where the LXX 
still had simply Ain aS in main Ju 1614 the Masora evidently combines 
two different readings IN*7 and msn TIN; ; and similarly in Jer 2576 (where 


yw was only subecaucitly Jatroduced: into the text), the two readings 


nisin and Nj NSM are combined.—In Jos 84, 1 K 14%, Jer 314%, 
Ez 45% the artiele, being usual after 73, has been mechanically added, and 
so also in 2 Ch 8'@ after “TY; in 2 K of ‘the second “yon (instead of sy)) is 
occasioned by the first; in Ez 77 MID belongs as a nominative to what 
follows; in Ez 8® the meaning perhaps ‘is in the chambers, in the house of the 


Lord, or the article is to be omitted; in 1 Ch 1577 the text is manifestly 
corrupt. 

Of another kind are the instances in which a determinate noun is followed 
by a definition of the material in apposition (hence, not in the genitive ; 


cf. § 131), e.g. Ze 42° D135 alsin the weight, the lead, i.e. the leaden weight; 
Ex 39)", 2 K 1614 (nye, both here and in verse 17, is probably only a later 
addition, while m207 No in verse 17 has arisen from a confusion of 
two readings, MIDN7 ND and MyaDND NWN). In Jer 32! also 
MPA (unless the article is simply to be omitted) is in apposition to 7BD4. 


(b) Before a noun with a suffix (which likewise represents a determinate 
genitive ; see above, at the beginning of this section). This does not apply 
to cases in which a verbal (i.e. “accusative) suffix is affixed to a participle which 


has the article, e.g, ysA Is 9), the one smiting him; in Dt 815, 138 also ie is 
a verbal suffix, but hardly the } in Wy for Mwy Tot 4079, nor the A 
main Dn rio; § 116g. For? qaqa Ley 273, read yay as in verses 2, oo 5, 7, 


13, &e., twelve times (but cf. also the note on § 128 d). —Of the remaining ex- 
amples MANIA Is a4 ieee: intentional alliter ation with theeleven other 


best aiathorities) Ezr ioe ae ‘only on the authority of the Mosbisian: not 
of the authors. So also in *ONNT Jos 7%, PynA Jos 8% (previously P3N), 
mAnaa 2 K 1516 (dittography of the 71), the article is simply to be omitted 
as syntactically impossible; the } of 20 Mi 2!2 is the copula belonging to 
the next word. 


h 


~. 
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§ 128. The Indication of the Genitive Relation by means 
of the Construct State. 


Cf. especially Philippi’s work cited at the head of § 89. 


a 1. The genitive relation is regularly expressed (see § 89) by the close 
connexion of the nomen regens (in the construct state) with the nomen 
rectum (in the genitive). Since only one nomen regens can be 
immediately connected with a nomen rectum, it follows that the same 
genitive cannot depend on two or more co-ordinate nouns, but a second 
(sometimes even a third, &c.) regens must be added with a suffix 
referring to the nomen rectum, e.g. "333 WT 22 the sons of David 
and his daughters (not T)3 MID 22); cf. 1K 8%! The language 
also prefers to avoid a series of several co-ordinate? genitives 
depending upon one and the same nomen regens (snch as occur in 
Gera. N20", 31°" Chr s* |) S235 28 ae Is ee Moe ue 


wrens is ee times repeated), A Gene series of genitives may, 
however, be formed by a nomen rectum serving at the same time as 
regens to a genitive depending on it (cf. §127a[d]); e.g. Gn 47° 
‘NAN MN RY MD the days of the years of the life of my fathers; ef. 
Jb 124, where there are three genitives, Is 10” fosr, and 21” five 
(unless the last three are in apposition). Asa rule, indeed, such an 
inconvenient accumulation of genitives is avoided by means of a 
circumlocution in the case of one of them (see § 129 d). 


& Rem. As the fundamental rules stated above are the necessary conse- 
quence not merely of logical but more especially of rhythmical relations (see 
§ 89 a), we must feel the more hesitation in admitting examples in which 
genitives are supposed to be loosely attached to forms other than the construct 
state. Some of these examples (the supposed genitives following a regens 
which is determined by the article) have been already discussed in § 127 /-2. 
Compare, moreover : 

C (a) Genitives after the absolute state, e.g. Is 28} ni wodn ab) ol oa 3. the 
fat valley of them that are overcome with ie The usual explanation ‘that 
DIU" NYS forms one single idea (in German Fettigkeitstal), on which the 


1 Very rare, and only possible in very rapid utterance, are such exceptions 
as Ez 3136 qoad-ainy INID) ; Pr 16'.—In Is 11? the spirit of knowledge and of 
the fear of the Lord, nya may at any rate also be taken as an absolute genitive, 
so also 7D Dn 14. 

2 In yw i14) a seeond genitive is added even without the copula, but the 
parallelisin of the members renders any misunderstanding impossible. 


3 In almost all these instances the two (or three) genitives form one 
closely connected whole, as heaven and earth, sons and daughters. 
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genitive ns morn then depends, in reality explains nothing; the text is 
almost certainly corrupt. In Dt 15!® 4)t2 would be expected; in Jos 31! 
30 is a later addition ; in Is 3238 (brit), and yw 687? (ay), the absolute 


for the construct state probably rests only on the authority of the Masoretes, 
In Ju 6% the text is obviously in confnsion. In Ju $3 (ef. 624) Mpy3 


should come either after 133%) or at the end of the verse, unless, with Moore, 
we omit yn ‘AN asa gloss ( (from 6%); in Is 631! ny is probably a gloss on 
pb} SYoMD? swhich has crept into the text; in 28 4? myany AND, according to 
the LXX, has dropped out before J2; in Ez 61? niyn is to be omitted with the 


LXX; if originally in the text, it could only be genitive (=all abominations of 
evils), not an adjective; Pr 21% the text is altogether uncertain (the LXX read 


wipiD for VIDIID) 5 ; int Ch g’ the preposition (after a by has dropped out 
before NNdD ( (ef, 1225).—Elsewhere (Dt 35, 1 K 438, 2 Ch 85) the supposed 
genitives. are to be taken rather as words of nearer depantion standing in 
apposition, i.e. with high walls, gates, and bars. In Jer 85 pvSyyns is either in 
apposition to MM DYN or is better (since not in the LXX) omitted as a gloss. 


(b) Genitives after a noun with a suffix (where the suffix prevents the direct 
government by the nomen regens). Thus in Lv 273-56, where a> iin after yay! 


might be taken, contrary to the accents, as Saniaee of the following clause ; 
in Ly 55% the suffix may refer to Moses. In Ly 63 32 ‘1D his garment, 
namely the garment of linen, unless simply in apposition, cf. § 131 d (or read 
“ID 25 26%, where 4) apy ‘N12 could at most be explained as an ellipse 


for apy na m3, ef. § 125h (probably, however, it is a case of dittography 
of the ., which was repeated also before DIT3N; so Valeton, ZAI, xii. 3); 
equally strange is DY ma Jer 33°, &e. On the other hand, mn Dx 
nin DIN’ 33 Nu 126 could not possibly mean tf your prophet be a prophet of the 
Lord; the text is manifestly corrupt (probably mint yN33 is to be read, with 
Marti). In y 457 pdx NOD (usually explained as thy divine throne), pads 
is most probably a later addition [another suggestion is to read pndxs 
like God(’s throne): ef. § 141 d, note]. In Jer 52°° two readings are probably 
combined, prviny? without any addition, and p»san- ba nina), In Nu 25! 
pidyi is in apposition to"72, On i119} FIV Ez 1677, of. § 1317 
(c) The interposition of a word is assumed between “53 (the whole; cf. € 

§ 127d) and the genitive governed by it in 2 19, Jb 273 (Thy), and, if the 
text is correct, in Hos 14% (NUT). In reality, however, in all three places 
the genitive relation is destroyed by the transposition of the words (instead 
of 55 DY, &e.), and 53 is rather to be taken adverbially (equivalent to 


wholly), e.g. 25 19 because my life is yet wholly tr me, ite. my whole life; ef. 
Philippi, Stat. Constr., p. 10.—On the instances in which the original construct 
state PX non-existence is used without a following genitive, see the negative 


sentences, § 1520. 


2. The dependence of the nomen rectum on the nomen regens by bi 
no means represents merely what is, properly speaking, the genitive 
relation (see the examples under g-2). Very frequently the nomen 


1 Halévy, J. A. xiv. 548, removes the difficulty by pointing yy. 
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rectum only adds a nearer definition of the nomen regens, whether by 
giving the name, the genus or species, the measure, the material, 
or finally an attribute of it (genit. epexegeticus or appositionis,’ see the 
examples under k-g). 


Examples, The nomen rectum represents— 
(a) A subjective genitive, specifying the possessor, author, &c., e. g. Worms 
the king's house ; min VA the word of the Lord. 
fh (0) An objective genitive, e.g. Ob’? OS DIOS for the violence done to thy 
brother? (but in Ez 1219 DID’? is followed by a ‘subjective genitive); Pr 20? 
420 NON the terror of a king; Gn 18% pip npyt the cry concerning Sodom; Is 23° 
WY POW the report of (about) Tyre, cf. 2 S 44; Am 810 aban ba the mourning for an 
only son; Dt 2014 5 parks bby praeda hostibus tuis erepta; cf. Is 314. In a wider 
sense this includes such examples as DVN py wi the way of (i.e. to) the tree of 
life, Gn 3%; ef. Pr 77?, Tb 38%; Di wi the way of (by) the sea, Is 8; ae) 
OvioN the sacrifices of (i.e. pleasing ry God, ¥ 511°; myn nyaw the oath of (i.e. 
sworn before) the Lord, 1 K 248; ; dyad “135 the words of (i. e. addressed to) L., Pr 3i, 
2 (c) A partitive genitive ; this includes especially the cases in which an adjec- 
tive in the construct state is followed by a general term, e.g. mn ninan 


the wisest of her ladies, Ju 5?°; cf. for this way of expressing the ‘superlative, 
§ 133%, and alsor below. 

k Merely formal genitives (genit. explicativus or epexegeticus, genit. appositionis) 
are those added to the construct state as nearer definitions— 


(d) Of the name, e.g. ma Ww the river Euphrates ; wiz ys the land of 
Canaan ; bai nena the virgin Israel (not of Israel), Am 5%. 
l (e) Of the genus, e.g Pr 1520 (2120) DIS bs DD a fool of aman (=a foolish man); 
ef. Gn 1612, Is 14, 29'9, Ho 137, Mi 54, Ke, 
mm (fF) Of the species, e. g. nap MHNN « possession of a burying-place, i.e. hereditary 
sepulchre, Gn 234, &e. ; ; nyzan ‘INA the early jigs, Jer 247; ‘N2 bax the taber- 


nacle of my house, i.e. ae dwelling- place, y 1325, 
2 «= (g) OF the measure, weight, extent, number, e. g - TBDID ‘IND people of number, 


i.e. few in number, Gn 34°°, Dt 26°; cf. also Ez at waters of the ankles, waters 
of the loins, waters of swimming, i.e. which reached up to the ankles, or loins, 


or necessitated swimming ; but in verse 4 in apposition (?) nd12 nv, 
(hk) Of the material? of which something consists, e. g. ban sa a vessel of 
earthenware, Nu 537; ADS “3 vessels of silver (cf. the French: des vases Wor) ; 


YY PIS an ark of wood, bra paw a rod of iron, p 29; cf. Gn 321, 64, Ju 738, &e. 


0 


~~ 


1 The latter term is preferred especially by Kénig, Theol. Stud. und Krit., 
1898, p. 528 ff. 

2 Cf. in Latin a similar use of the genitive after iniuria (Caes. B. G. 1, 30), 
metus (hostium, Pompeii, &c.), spes, and other words, In Greek, cf. etvora trav 
ghirow, miatis TOU Geov, 6 Ad-yos 6 TOU Graupod, I Cor. 138, 

3 In the almost entire absence of corresponding adjectives (HN made of 


cedar, a denominative from ms, and van) brazen are the only examples), the 


language regularly has recourse to the above periphrasis. On the form gé@/u, 
as expressing an inherent property, ef. § 50 /; cf. also the proper namie, 


bya Jerreus, 
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(2) Of the attribute of a person or thing, e.g. Gn 178 pbiy NINN an everlasting P 


possession; Pr 178 a precious stone; cf. Nu 288, Is 138, 284, Vv 23”, 318, Pr 5}9, 145, 
Jb 4119, and the examples of the genitive with a suffix given in § 135 ” 
Such a periphrasis for the expression of attributes frequently occurs, even 


when the corresponding adjectives are in use. Thus especially wp holiness 
very frequently serves as a periphrasis for the adjective vat (e. g. wpa "123 
the holy garmenis, Ex 29°), since vinp is used almost exclusively in reference 
to persons (hence also with DY aud ‘2 people, and with ny the name of 
a person); the only exceptions are winp Dip holy place, Ex 29%, &c.; aa) 
Dw holy water, Nu 517; wT as the predicate of DY day, Neh 8)°!, and of 
nam camp, Dt 2315 So also the use of P*I¥ righteous is always confined to 
persons, BxCEp i in Dt 48; elsewhere the periphrasis with Py or API i is always 
used, €.g. Pix ‘ND just balances, Lv 19°¢. 


In a wider sense this use of the genitive also includes statements of the J 
purpose for which something is intended, e. g. i maw yx sheep for the slaughter, 


y 443; wide DMD the chastisement designed for our peace, Is 535; ef. 5117 (the 
cup which causes staggering), y 11618; finally, also, the description of the 
material, with which something is laden or filled, e.g. 15 162° " IN pnd Yen 
an ass laden with bread and a bottle of wine (but probably Tey is to be read for 
“M) ; ef. Gn 2134, Pr 720, &e, 


Rem. 1. Certain substantives are used to convey an attributive idea in the 7 
construct state before a partitive genitive; thus WWItD choice, selection, as in 
Gn 238 "2p MID the choice of our sepulchres, i.e. our choicest sepulchres ; 


Ex 154, Is 227, 3724; other examples are, Is 118 the evil of your doings, emphatic- 
ally, for your evi? doings ; Is 174, 3724 ( = the tall cedars thereof), 13922, Jb 1526.— 


This is the more common construction with the substantive bb entirety, for 
all, the whole, every, see § 127 0; it is also frequent with DYD a little, for few, 
18 17%, &e. 


2. To the periphrases expressing attributive ideas (see py above) by means § 
of a genitive construction may be added the very numerous combinations of 


the construct states WN a man, bys master, possessor, ~}3 son, and their feminines 
and plurals (including ‘Mtd men, used only in the plural), with some appella- 


tive noun, in order to represent a person (poetically even a thing) as 
possessing some object or quality, or being in some condition. In English, 
such combinations are sometimes rendered by single substantives, sometimes 
by circumlocution. 

Examples :— 


(a) Of BN, &e.: B13 WIN an eloquent man, Ex 4} (but pnay WAN Jb rt 
aman of lips, i.e. a boaster) 3 3 fi wid UN =a slanderer, py 140}; nys aN aman of 
knowledge, Pr 245; Mor wre a wrathful man, Pr 1538; DMO wR a man of blood, 
28 167, p57; ef. further, 1S 1638, 1 K 2%, Ig 535, Pr 19%, 2621, 2y!, Ezr 838; 
also B*3.5 nk a contentious woman, Pr 2715; in the plural, e.g. Gn 64 
nya WIN the men of renown, famous; ef. Gn 47°, Is 411, Jb 34%2° (225 WIS 
men of understanding) ; with ND, e.g. Is 58 (A¥"1 MND famished men ; but read 
probably ay "dD weak with hunger) ; y 264, Jb 11, 2215, 


(b) Of bys, &e. : ayy bya hairy, 2K 18; isbn bya the dreamer, Gn 371°; 16 


ef. Na 12, Pr 117, 18° (a destroyer), 22%, 23? aipiee to eal, greedy), 24°; feminine 
COWLEY Ee 
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rixcndya a woman that hath a soothsaying spirit, 1 S 287; ef. Na 34; in the 
plural, e.g. D'NM ya archers, Gn 49”, nv“ sya confederates, Gn 14)3; sya 
myaw sworn supporters, Neh 638, 

VU (c) OF “TE, &e. : Aja a hero, warrior, 1 K 152; peigya heir, Gn 15°; nwja 
yearling, Ex 125, &e. ; ny NNID]A centum annos natus, Gn 215; nya worthy 
to die, 1 S 203! (Luther, 25 1 23 ein Kind des Todes) ; cf. Dt 25? niaai2 worthy to 
be beaten. Feminine, e.g. bys ana a wicked woman, 1S 16; frequently also 
dysba Cas, 75 4a, /3 WIN, and even simply byta, like the Latin scelus for 
scelosuesinnts, 28 a3 Jb 3418, Plural maseuline, e. g. male) ‘J3 children y 
neveldion, Nu 17”. “}2 is used poetically of things without life, e. g. Iss 
wovnya a fat, ice. a fruitful (hill); Jon 4! nora i.e. grown in a night; 
Jb 41? son of the bow (i.e. an arrow); so also A A= sparks, Jb 57; La 338; 
nina Ee 124 the daughters of song, probably meaning the individual notes. 

There is another use of "}2 or a to denote membership of a guild or 
society (or of a tribe, or any definite ‘class). Thus pdx ‘J3 or pyToNa ‘3 
Gn 674, Jb 16, 21, 387 (ef. also ody SJ2 y 291, 897) properly means not sons . 
god(s}, but beings of the class of psaby or mde: Dnv3)3 1 K 2055 (singular 
in Am 7!*) persons belonging to the guild of pr opiates Dp" a Neh 38 one of the 
guild of apothecaries, cf. 3°! where Dp SN"}a i isto be read. Similarly oeidyi 2 


Gn 5073 are most probably not great- grandsons but grandsons, i.e. those belonging 
to the third generation. Cf. also "v/a 23 Nu 427! Gershonites, Dna 33 


2 Ch 201%, &e., Kohathites ; Dp ‘93 cavellors in the East. 


7 3. Special nes inust be made of the not infrequent idiom by which 
adjectives (sometimes also ordinals, see § 1340) are added in the genitive, 
like substantives, rather than as attributes in the same state, gender, and 


number as the noun which they qualify; thus, Is 284 ba) TSS the flower of 
that which fades, for which verse 1 has bad }°Y the fading flower , ef. further, 
Is 22%, Jer 2217(?), 5218, y 7319, 7415 (but j9N may be a substantive), 78%; 
also the use of 3 as a substantive, e.g. in Pr 2!4", 6% (7 NE), &e..analogons 


to the New Testament phrase 6 oixovopos THs d&ixias, Luke 168, and the French 
un homme de bien.1—Finally, an adverb (treated asa substantive) may likewise 
be used as an epexegetical genitive ; ef. Dan 7 blood shed without cause, 1 K 2°); 


Pr 2478, 262; Ez 3036 (D194). 

wv 38. The epexegetical genitives include finally the numerous nearer 
definitions which follow the construct state of adjectives (and of active 
and passive participles, or verbal adjectives, cf. § 116 f-l). For, 
while the word of nearer definition is added to the verb in the 
accusative (e.g. pOOTNN nbn he was diseased in his feet, 1 K 15%), it 
may, with participles and verbal adjectives, be either in the accusative 


1 On the other hand, in such passages as Is 362 (2 K 18!7), Zo144, Ee 8), &e., 
there is no apparent reason why the Masora eae: the construct state 


instead of the absolute; hence ben Is 36? and &‘3 Ze 14 must be intended as 


forms of the absolute state, shortened in consequence of their close 
connexion. 


aera 
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(§ 116 fand 4) or in the genitive, the ease of a word depending on 
a noun. Such a genitive relation is usually termed an c¢mproper 
annexton. The nearer definition contains a statement either of the 
material, e.g. Ex 3°, &c., VIB aon nat rs a land flowing with milk 
and honey; or of the means, e.g. ann “on slain with the sword, 
Ts 22°; or the cause, Ct 2° sick of love; or of the scope of the attribute, 

e.g. Gn 39° awAcne fair of form; ef. Gn 414, Ex 34°, Is 14, Jer 32”, 
Na 1’, p rig), Jb 373: or of the manner, c.g. ¥ 59° ne “2 faithless 
ones Snel adnesn (wickedly faithless). 


Especially frequent is the use of this genitive to name the part of Y/ 


the body described as being affected by some physical or mental 
condition, e.g. p24! p*B2 P2 clean as regards hands, &.; 259°, 
Is 6°, Jb 17°; Is 19” aie goed in soul; 1S 1%, Jb3%. Also 
such examples as Am 2", Pr 19', where a suffix is attached to the 
substantive, must be regarded as instances of the genitive construction, 
on the analogy of Pr 14°, see § 116 4. 


§ 129. Expression of the Genitive by Circumlocution. 


Pesides the construction ofa nomen rectum dependent upon a nomen 
regens in the construct state (§§ 89 and 128), the connexion of two 
nouns may also be effected otherwise, either by simply attaching the 
dependent noun by means of the preposition ?, which, according to 
§ 119 r, expresses, besides other ideas, like that of belonging to,’ or by 
the addition of a relative clause e) WS, cee h below). 


1. The introduction of a genitive by G sometimes occurs even when the 
construction with the construct state would be equally possible, e. g. 1 8 1436 
Saw DYDST the watchmen of Saul; y 37'*, 2 Ch 28!8 (where indeed the 


cireumlocution makes the sense much plainer); as a rule, however, this use 
is restricted to the fellowing cases :— 


a 


b 


(a) To prevent a noinen regens being determined by a following determinate C 


genitive, e.g.1 S 1618 wd j{D a son of Jesse OusriD would be, according to 
§ 127 a, the son of Jesse) ; ef Gn 14)8, 3612, 41}2, Nu 1622 (2736), 1S 178, 2S 197, 
y 122°, Hence, regularly a9 Weip (Y 3!, &e.) a@ psalm of David (properly 
belonging to David as the autho), for which ND of David is used alone 


elliptically in y 11!, 143, &c. Such a case as abiali-) a (y 24), &e.) is not to 
1 Cf. the Latin integer vitae scelerisque purus ; tristes animi, &e. 
2 Cf. the oxjpa Kodogwoy in Greck, e.g. 9 Kepad) TO drOpwaw for Tov 
avOpumov (Bernhardy’s Syntax, p. 88). The Arab grammarians distinguish 


a twefold genitive, one of which may be resolved by 5, and the other by j1) 


[see Wright’s Arabic Grammar, vol. ii, § 73 ff]. The de of the Romance 
languages i isa dey elopment of ue fatter idea; the Gascen, however, says €. g. 
la fille @ Mr. N.. laying stress upon the idea of belonging fo and not that of 
origin, as in la fille de... of the literary language. 


Ee 2 


€ 
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be regarded as a transposition, but malta) is used epexegetically for the 
general term omitted before "y7) (as it were, a poem of David, a psalm). 


Moreover, the introduction of the author, poet, &c., by this Lamed auctoris is 

the customary idiom also in the other Semitic dialects, especially in Arabic. 
(b) When a genitive is to be made dependent on a nomen regens, which is 

itself composed of a nomen regens and rectum, and represents, as a com- 


pound, one united idea, e. g. Ru 25 wap mwa npon the portion of field belonging 
to Boaz (13 ny f n would be the portion of the Jield of Boaz); 2 K 5° at the house- 


door of Elisha. This especially applies to the cases in which the compound 
regens represents a term in very commen use, the fixed form of which 


cannot be altered, e.g. 1 K 14? bye spond DD 134 "PD" by in the book 


of the chronicles of the kings of Israel; 1523, &e.; ef. ise Jos 19°, ; 
(c) When for any other reason "the construction with the nomen regens in 


the construct state is inadmissible; cf. e. g. Lv 182, where 7 JAIY, on account 
of the suffix, cannot be used in the construct state; but Lv 15!6*, &., 
yipn2w ; ; Ju 3° the Jordan fords of Moab (fI1! as a proper name cannot be used 
in the construct state) ; Ex 20° upon the third and upon the fourth generation of 
them that hate me; pyar oy must be kept in the absolute state for the sake 


of conformity with pve by, and for the same reason also rand D DDN. 


St (@) After statements of number in such cases as Gn 814 Dit one nyava 


wand on, the seven and twentieth day of the month; ef. 71, 16% and frequently, or 
asin Hag 11 % wayyy aly nwa in the second year of Darius; the numeral here 


is always one compound idea with the substantive numbered, and con- 
sequently (as in the examples under b) does not admit of being in ‘the constr. 
st. with a genitive. The same naturally applies also to such examples as 


1 K 338 smd wrdein nia on the third day of my giving birth (i.e. after my 


giving birth). Cf. also the standing phrase witb TANS on the first (day) of the 
month, Gn § and frequently. 


ro Rem. In cases like 2S 3? and his firstborn was Amnon pydnd of Ahinoam, 


h 


the genitive expressed by circumlocution with 5 is in reality dependent 
on a regens which is omitted (oy) JB @ son of Ahinoam); cf. 2 8 385, 
1K 143, Am 5° (unless byte nnd originally depended on thus spake the 


Lord), and the remarks on “ion ab under ¢ above. 
2. The periphrastic expression of the genitive by means of WR is used 


principally to state the possessor, e.g. Gn 29 mand TWN PNB her father's sheep 


(prop. the sheep which belonged to her father) ; ‘Gn “47! and frequently. So also 
(according to § 128 a) when a genitive depends on more than one substantive, 


e.g. Gn 405 the butler and the baker who (belonged) to the king of Egypt (a) ADR) 


pip would indicate enly the baker as belonging to the king); or when 


a genitive (as in the examples under d above) is added to a compound, which 
expresses one united idea (Ru 48); or when, as a fixed term (e.g. a title), 


it appears always in the same form, e.g. Ct 1! ntsbyid AWS DVB VY the 
Song of songs, of Solomon; 1 S 218, 2S 28, 1 Ch 111°; ef. also ‘Gn 4148) 


1 In New Hebrew bys (derived from Dy = "WR, see § 36, and cf. Ct 15, 
37 ‘by midwioy) is used like the simple relative ‘1, 1 in Aramaic, as an 
independent sign of the genitive. 
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§ 180. Wider Use of the Construct State. 


The construct state, which, according to § 89 a, primarily represents @ 


only the immediate government by one substantive of the following 
word (or combination of words), is frequently employed in rapid 
narrative as a connecting form, even apart from the genitive relation; 
£0 especially— 

(1) Before prepositions,’ particularly in elevated (prophetic or 
poetic) style, especially when the nomen regens is a participle. Thus 
before 3, ¥)2 nooy the joy in the harvest, Is 9*, 28 17, p 136°"; 
in participles, Is 51, 9!, 19°, y 84’, and especially often when 2 with 
a suffix follows the participle, e.g. y 21 13 ‘pin->a; ef. Na 1’, Jer 8" 
(¥ 241); W 64° (unless 785 should be read); 987.?—Before 2 Ho 9° 
(but read probably DED] ‘TONM); y 58° (before 110?) ; Pr 24°, Jb 18?, 
La 2% (before 19); 1 Ch 6*, 23%; in participles, Ez 38", Jb 24°; 
before 2 with au infinitive, Is 56", and again before ) with a suffix, 
Gn 247), Is 308, 64°; 3—hefore =o, Is 14", Ez 21 ;—before “NS (with), 
Is 8°;—before 2, Gn 3”, Is 28° (a participle); Jer 23%, Ez 13°, Ho 75;— 
before aay Ju 5" ;:—before m3, Is 14°;—before the nota accus. TN, 
Jer 33” ;—before a locative (which in such cases also serves as a 
genitive), Ex 27”, Jer 1¥. 

(2) Before waw copulative, e.g. Ez 26%; but N20 Is 33°, ny 35> 
and N13¥ 517! may be cases of an intentional reversion to the old 
feminine ending ath, in order to avoid the hiatus (1) }3—. 

(3) When it governs the (originally demonstrative) pronoun WN; 
so especially in the combination WWW DIP), Gn 39”, 40°, the place where 
(prop. of that in which) Joseph was bound; cf. § 138g; or WR DIP? 
Ly 4%) 2$ 157), 1 K 21%, Jer 22”, Ez 21%, Ho 2'. We should expect 
WS DIPOO, WN DPB, as in Gn 35", &., at the place which ..., cf. 
§138; but TW is treated as a nomen rectum instead of as an attribute. 


1 Cf. Kénig, ‘Die Ueberwucherung des St.-constr.-Gebrauchs im Semit.,’ 
ZDMG, 53, 521 ff. 
2 In Ju 84 the article is even used before a construct state followed by 3, 


in order to determine the whole combination obana ‘NSW tent-diwellers, taken 
ETT . 


as one word; cf., however, the remarks in § 127 f-i on similar grammatical 
solecisms. 


3 These are to be distinguished from the cases where > follows a construct 
state, which in conjunction with jt (and the following b) has become a sort 
of preposition or adverb of place; thus, we have Sman Ex 2633 (for which in 
Ez 177 merely > nD) meaning simply within ; > ala) (2 K 2313, Ez 108) on the 
right hand (i.e. south) of ; 5 IDS) (Jos 812-13, &e, Ju 29) on the north of; cf. also 
Jos 15% and jt) SY) Neh 134. 


c 


d 
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Cf. also ’® DID followed by a perfect in 1S 29%, and ’N ‘DY Ly 13%, 
Nu Ove 1 

(4) When it governs independent sentences (cf. § 155), which 
virtually stand to the construct state (as nomen regens) in a sort of 
genitive relation, e.g. Ex 4% novn-wa prop. by the hand of him whom 
thou wilt send; Nu 23° NED “A the matter of that which he shall 
show me, i.e. whatever he shall; Is 29’ 117 72 NMP the city where 
David encamped; Jer 48°, py 16° (if the text be right), 65° (Pr 8”), 
vy 81°, Jb 187 the place of him that knoweth not God ; Jb 29", La 1 
(if the text be right) zrto the hands of those against whom J cannot 
stand? In Gn 39% (io-wy">3) the “3 takes after it a noun-clause, and 
in Ex g*, still more boldly, a subst. with ?,—Very often a time- 
determination governs the following sentence in this way; thus "10S 
followed by a perfect, Lv 25%, 185°; Oa Y 102% (before a noun- 
clause), Ex 6%, Nu 31, Dt 4%, 25 22, y 18’, 59”, 138° (in every case 
before a following perfect), y 56” (before an imperfect); O11 
followed by the perfect, Jer 36°; ‘prs Lv 14°51 8 25, Jb 29? ("1°39 
as in the days when...°; of. MV2°D and Mi’ before a perfect, y go"); 
NY2 before a perfect, Jer 6” (cf. 49°,.50"); before an imperfect, Jb 6”; 
nbnn before a perfect, Ho 1?. 

(5) Connected with a following word in apposition; certainly so in 
such cases as }®¥7N2 ndana the virgin, the daughter of Zion, Is 37”; 
cf. 23", Jer 14%; also 1S 287 DINNYA nye a woman, possessor of 
a soothsaying spirit; cf. Dt 217.—Gn 14%, Ju 19” (but read probably 
DWIN with Moore, as in Dt 134, Ju 20%, 1K 21"); 2K 10°, 17% 
Q’ré; Jer 46°, y 35'°(2), 78°, Jb 2017” (unless "22 or “md be a gloss). 


Rem. Some of the above passages may also be explained by supposing that 
there exists a real genitive relation towards the preceding construct state, 
which has been, as it were, provisionally left in suspenso, in consequence of 
the insertion of some interrupting word, e.g. Is 377%, &e.; Jb 2017% ~~ Else- 
where (Dt 33)%, y 6834) the nomen regens probably governs the following 
construct state directly.4 


1 In Dt 235 the construct state governs a sentence introduced by the 
conjunction WS (AYN arc by reason of the fuct that, i.e, because) ; so also in 
J q13 
; 2 Probably Gn 22°4 is also to be so explained (contrary to the accents), and 
certainly (contrary to the very unnatural division of the verses) 2 Ch 308, 
which should read on thus: [°33 iaap-dz ya ABD Jibs MM the good Lord 
pardon crery one that setteth his heart to seck God. (See Wickes’ Accentuation of the 


Twenty-one Prose Books of the Old Testament, p. 140.} 
3 Cf Na 2° 8% ‘DD, usually explained to mean from the days that she hath 


bees, but the text is evidently very corrupt. 
4 So also Is 28!® a corner stone of the preciousness (MIP is a substantive not 


an adjective) of a fixed foundation, i.e. a precious corner stone of surest founda- 
tion.—In 2 § 20! the text is wholly corrupt; in y 119!” read PRPH. 


= => — = =— = ee, Se is. — i eames pai 
i 
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(6) The numeral 708 one for 798 in close connexion, and even with g 
small disjunctives, e.g. Gn 3”, 48%, 1S 9%, 2517”, Is 27”, Zers’. 


The character of these passages shows that the numeral here cannot be in 
the construct state, but is merely a rhythmical shortening of the usual (tone- 
lengthened) form. 


§ 181. Apposition. 


1. Apposition in the stricter sense is the collocation of two sub- a@ 
stantives in the same case in order to define more exactly (or to 
complete) the one by the other, and, as a rule (see, however, below, 
under g), the former by the latter. Apposition in Hebrew (as in the 
other Semitic languages") is by no means confined to those cases 
in which it is used in English or in the classical languages. It is not 
infrequently found when either the subordination of one substantive 
to the other or some more circumstantial kind of epexegetical addition 
would be expected. 

2. The principal kinds of apposition in Hebrew are :— 

(a) The collocation of genus and species, e. g. nIDON NWS a woman b 
(who was) a widow, 1K 7"; Apna My) a damsel (that is) a virgin, 
Dt 223, Ju 44, 19°, 21%, 18 30", 1K 17; cf. Gu 138, 21°° (where, 
however, NWP is probably an explanatory gloss); Ex 245 (1S 11”), 
28 151%, 1 K 3%, 5° (but probably bab should be read instead of bap); 
Is 3° (unless NYY is to be read), Jer 20’. Perhaps also VND {1D the 
priest (who is) the chief man, 2 K 25%, &c.; others take {ID as 
constr. st—In 28 10! read “330 Nay7>a with the LXX, as in the 
parallel passage 1 Ch 19° for 730 Nay73, which is evidently meant to 
refer to the reading in 258. 

(b) Collocation of the person or thing and the attribute, e.g. Jb 20” € 
(273) ve DIs“peh MM this is the portion of a man, (who is) a wicked 
man (but YY might also be an adject.) ; cf. Pr 6”.—Lv 6", 16% (where, 
however, wap is probably a gloss); Pr 227! NOX DMX words (which 


words); W 45°(?), 68” (cf. verse 16). In a wider sense this includes 
also such cases as py 60° NOVIA J" wine which is staggering (intoxicating 
drink), which causes staggering*; 1 K 22, 2Chi8” Ta) DY (in 


1 On certain uses of apposition peculiar to the Semitic languages, cf. the 
exhaustive discussion by Fleischer, ‘ Ueber einige Arten der Nominalapposi- 
tion im Arab.’ (Kleine Schriften, ii. 16); [and see also Driver, Tenses, 
Appendix IV.] 

2 Unless it is to be translated thow guvest us intoxication to drink as wine (and 
so in 1 K 2227 give him affliction to eat as bread, &e.) ; ef. y 80° and the analogous 
examples of apposition in the form of a second accusative in § 117 kk. More- 
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Is 30” parallel with 7¥ pnd) water which is affliction, drunk in trouble 
(imprisonment). Still more boldly, 1 K 53 ‘Y1 773 oxen which were 
taken out of the pastures, and 1 K 6’ undressed stones which come 
from the quarry, probably a corruption of YB. A person and 
a condition are in apposition in Ez 18% (unless "1122 is to be read).— 
In 1S 4? read 794 128, AS ASG o Gee 

d_ (c) Collocation of the person (Dt 28°) or thing (form) and material,! 
or of the place or measure and its contents, e.g. 1 Ch 15” maby 
nviny with cymbals which were brass, i.e. of brass; cf. Ex 26%, Dnt i, 
1 Ch 288 (1); Ex 28” four rows, namely stones (for which 39” me 
BN HD); cf. 2 Ch 4%, Lv 6° (see, however, § 128d); 2K 7! nbd HRD 
a seah of fine flour; cf. 2K 7%, Gn 18°, Ex 16%, Ly 5", Ru ai, 
1K 16%, 2K 5* ADS pvt33 two talents of silver;* cf. 5", Ex 39”, 
Ez 228 (if the text be right). With the material placed before the 
measure, Ex 307" ——A period of time and its contents are placed in 
apposition OD. vIn a month of days, i.e. a month’s time=for a whole 
month, Gn 29", Nu 11”"!, cf. Dt 218%, 2K 15%, and O% pnw tuo 
years’ time, i.e. two full years, Gn 41’, 25 13%, 14%, Jer 285), 
Dn 107", 

Finally, under this head may be included all the cases in which 

a numeral (regarded as a substantive) is followed by the object 
numbered in apposition, e.g. B22 now trias sc. filti, § 97a and 
§ 134 6. 

€ (d) Collocation of the thing and the measure or extent, number, &c., 
e.g. Nu 9” "BOD BND) days, (a small) number, i.e. only a few days; 
nw AD2 money, repetition, i.e. twice as much money, Gn 43” (unless 
ADS be constr. st.); D373 DYD water which was of the measure of the 
knees, which reached to the knees, Ez 47‘ (also DYN YD water that was 
to the loins, in the same verse). ‘This likewise includes the cases in 
which a noun is followed in apposition by a numeral (see § 134 c) or 
an adverb, originally conceived as a substantive, e.g. Neh 2” DWN 
DY men, a few, i.e. some few men; 1 K 5° 370 ONIN understanding, 
much-making, i.e. much understanding, unless 12%} is to be taken as 
an adverb with j2%), as in 2S 8° with ned. 


over, having regard to nan ns spiced wine, Ct 82, and N75 ~Y a wild ass’s colt, 
Jb 11}2 (in which passages " and wy must certainly be in the construct 
state) we cannot but ask whether the Masora does not intend the Dl in y 608 
to be taken as construct state (for which elsewhere }''), 

1 Cf. also the examples treated above in § 127 h. 


3? On the anomalous form pvi33 (instead of pvia3 ; cf. ov123 immediately 
before), see § 88 b, 
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(e) Collocation of the thing and its name, e.g. WYY D3 in their St 
mountainous district, Ser (perhaps only a atone gloss), Gn 14°; 7a 
}¥2D the land Canaan (}y99 probably only a later gloss), Nu 34°; 
ef. Ezr 9', 1 Ch 5° (see under g below).— For examples of nouns in the 
construct state before a noun in apposition, see § 130 e. 


Rem.1. Only in certain combinations does the noun of nearer definition 
come first, e.g. WwW 1250, nisby yon king David, king Solomon (less frequently 
bata ‘TYT as in 2 S 1389 1 K 217, 122, 2 K 828 915, and in late Hebrew, Hag 11} 


(ef. the Aramaic order xabn wit], and often in Chron.).—A chiasmus occurs 
in Is 454, the name standing after the defining noun in the first part of the 
verse, and before it in the parallel clause. 

2, When the nota accusativi (AN, “MN) or a preposition precedes the first h 
subsea nye, it may be repeated before the noun in apposition, e.g. Gn 4?, 222, 
24%, 4779, Is 6621; this usually occurs when the nearer definition precedes 
a proper name. As a rule, however, the repetition does not take place (Dt 18}, 
Jer 33'8,1 S 214), A noun in apposition is made determinate, even after 


a noun with a prefix, in the ordinary way, e.g. 2 Ch 1218 Vya DvanD 
in Jerusalem, the city which, &c.2 

3. Sometimes a Second adjective is used in apposition to a preceding 2 
adjective, in order to modify in some way the meaning of the first, e.g. 
Ly 1339 ANTWOTS nyno naa a white-reddish (light red) bright spot. 


4. Permutation is iG be regarded as a variety of apposition. It is not com- kh 
plementary like apposition proper (see a above), but rather defines the preceding 
substantive (or pronoun, see below), in order to prevent any possible 
misunderstanding. This includes cases like Ca go! with the life thereof (which 
is) the blood thereof; Ex 225°, Dt 226, 1 S 79, 2 K 3* an hundred thousand rams, the 
wool, i.e. the wool of the rams; Jer 2515 this cup of the wine, that is of fury (but 
mona is probably a gloss); Is 4275 he poured upon him fury, namely his anger ;? 
but especially the examples in which such a permutative is added to a pre- 
ceding pronoun, viz.— 

(a) To a separate pronoun, e.g. Ex 711; with regard to the vocative, cf. l 
§ 1267. 

(b) To an accusative suffix, e.g. Ex 2° she saw him, the child (unless “NN 72 
be a later gloss); Ex 35°, Lv 1357, 1 K 19% (where, indeed, qWwan appears to 
be a late gloss); 218, 2 K 1615 Keth., Jer gi, 31%, Ez 3?', Ec 27! (according to 
Delitzsch rather a double accusative). 5 

(c) To a noun-suffix, e.g. Ez 10% YNT INDD when he went in, the man; 4214; 71 
ef. Pr 134(?), Ez 31%; so also after a preposition with suffix, e.g. Ee 4% 
TAR J2 °N woe to him, the one alone; with a repetition of the preposition, 


Nu 3288, Jos 13 bynby sya pnp to them, to the children of Israel; Ju 217, Jer 515, 


1 In 1 K 118 participles after rey, as in 2 K 108 after Wyn INN, 
in 19? after a determinate accusative, and in Hag 1‘ after p23, are used 


without the article; these, however, are prohably to be explained not as in 
apposition, but according to § 118 p. 


2 But nv Gn 67 (cf. 78) is to be regarded as a later gloss upon the archaic 
ban, 
$ For {vw 1S 2114 either’ mw is to be read or the K°thibh is to be ex- 


plained according to § 75.6, note. Also i130" Pr 522 has hardly preserved the 
correct form. 
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Ez 425 (?), Dn 114, 1 Ch 442, 2 Ch 2614.1—Cf. finally, Ct 37, where the suffix 
precedes the genitive periphrastically expressed by Sy, as in Ez 9}, where 
the genitive is expressed by b2 


QO Ofa different kind are the cases in which the permutative with its proper 
suffix follows as a kind of correction of the preceding suffix, e. g. Is 29% when 


he (or rather) his children see, &e. (but Py is clearly a gloss); ef. y 8322; 
Jb 298 read ibaa (infin. Hiph.) or at Tee its syneopated form ibaa, 


? 5. Cases of apposition in a wider sense are those in which the nearer 
definition added to the noun was originally regarded as an adverbial accusative ; 
on its use with the verb and on the relative correctness of speaking of such 
an accusative in Hebrew, ef. §118a@ and m. Owing to the lack of case- 
endings, indeed, it is in many instances only by analogies elsewhere 
(especially in Arabic) that we can decide whether the caso is one of apposition 
in the narrower or in the wider sense ; in other instances this must remain 
quite uncertain. However, the following are probably cases of apposition 
in the wider sense :— 


Y (a) Such phrases as DS Mw a double amount in moncy, Gn 4315; ef. 


Jer 1738; 18S 175 five thousand shekels in brass, but this might also be taken (as 
in d) shekels which were brass ; certainly such cases as Jb 15)° older than thy 
Sather in days, and the expression of the superlative by means of IND 


(originally a substantive), e.g. he) AiO rery good, Gn 1%! (ef. also Ee 716 
naw PIS righteous orer much), and the very en IND MDW prop. a much- 
making exceedingly, i.e. exceedingly great, Gn 15), 414°, also Pr 2 g28 os D'yxB 
wounds without cause, perhaps also Gn 34% (nnd). 

? (bv) A few examples, in which an epexegetical substantive is added to a 
substantive with a suffix; thus, Ez 1677 7} JDVU of thy conduct in lewdness 
(but it is also possible to explain it (as in c) of thy conduct, which is lewdness) ; 
ef. Ez 2438, 2S 2253 val y!d my fortress in strength, i.e. my streng fortress 


(cf., however, y 1883); Hb 38, y 717. While even in these examples the 
deviation from the ordinary usage of the language (cf. § 135 ) is strange, it 


is much more se in 34n indan Ez 187, i.e. according to the context his pledge 
for a debt; Ezr 28 D* vainea Dan3, i.e. their register, namely of those that were 
reckoned by genealogy (but penians: on is in apposition te the suthx in 
DAND), also the curious combinations (mentioned in § 128 d) of ‘N°72 with 
a proper name (Lv 2642), and in Jer 3329 with Di7.4 


1 But in Is 176 we should certainly divide the words differently and read 
ABT DYOA, in Jer 48" read AbY for MSN, and in Pr 148 ANOwD NNN; 


in Gn 27° 73 wp} is a late gloss upon 45, and in Ez 41% bovan nindsrby 
a gloss on oy, 

2 Some of the examples given above are textually (or exegetically) doubtful, 
whilst in the case of others, especially those from the later Books, we cannot 
help asking whether such a prolepsis of the genitive by means of a suffix (as 
e.g. Ez io°) is not due to the influence ef Aramaic, in which it is the 
customary idiom ; ef. Kautzseh’s Gramm. des Biblisch-Aram., § 81 e and § 88. 


3 In y 6y5 D3 (like “py in a false way, falsely, w 351° and 387°) is used as an 
adverbial accusative with a participle; ef. § 118 g. 
4 But in Nu 25!2 piby may also be explained, according to ¢c, as really in 


apposition. Cf. on the whole question Delitzsch, Psalmen, 4th ed., p. 203, 
note 1, 
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6. In Dt 334 (AWD, perhaps nbnpo ‘1 is to be read), 337 (AID), Ju 7° § 


(713), the absolute state appears to be used instead of the construct to govern 


a following logical genitive; this, however, cannot be explained either as 
a special kind of apposition, or (with Hitzig) as a peculiarity of the dialect of 
Northern Palestine, but is merely a textual corruption. On the other hand, 


in Jb 317! hy is evidently intended to combine the readings pvdbp py and 
*Sibp iy (as in verse 28).—The remarkable combination nixay odes in 
y So8-15 is due to the fact that in yy 42-83 orbs has almost throughout been 
subsequently substituted by some redactor for the divine name mil; on 
nixay mi’ cf. § 125k. In y 598, 805-2 and 84° TN) has been reinstated in 
the text before niniy pds 


7. Lastly, the nearer definition (qualification) of a noun may be effected by ¢ 


ineans of a preposition (either with a suffix or with an independent noun), 
but must then be distinguished from the cases in which the preposition is 


dependent on a verb or verbal idea, e.g. Gn 3° and she gare also MDY mind 


unto her husband with her (= her husband who was with her); in Gn g}é (that 
I may remember the everlasting covenant between God and erery living creature of all 
flesh) and other places, the qualification of the noun is itself also qualified. 


$132. Connexion of the Substantive with the Adjective? 


1. The adjective (like the participle used adjectivally), which serves 
as an attribute of a substantive, stands after the substantive, and agrees 
with it in gender and number, e. g. bina WN a great man, MD. NS 
a beautiful woman. If the substantive is immediately connected with 
a genitive, the attribute follows the latter, since, according to § 89 
and § 128 a, the construct state and the genitive belonging to it are 
inseparably united, e.g. Est 8° ADIN3 AN NIWY a great erown of yold.— 
On the attribute when attached to a determinate substantive, see 
above, § 126 w. 


1 Without this assumption it would be inconceivable that ninay sade mm 


should not have been written; that the author of these Psalms regarded 
nixay already as an independent name of God (so Gesenius and Olshausen) 
is out of the question. 

2 On the expression of attributive ideas by substantives, ef. above, § 127 h, 
and § 128 0, with the note; § 135 » and § 141 c (substantives for adjectives 
as predicates of noun-clauses) and § 152 (periphrases for negative qualities). 
On the use of the feminine of adjectives (and participles) to express abstract 
ideas, see § 122 g. It remains to mention further the employment (mostly 
only in poetry) of certain epithets in place of the substantives to which the 
quality in question belongs; e. g. VAs the strong one, i.e. God; OS the strong 
one, i.e. the bull (in Jer 81%, &e., the horse) ; b5 swift = the runner (of the horse, 
Is 3018) ; nyap alba, i.e. luna; TPB Cfructifera) a fruitful tree, Is 17% (so m3 
Gn 497%) ; yn a croucher, i.e. a crouching beast of prey, Gn 47. Cf. also fF 
(gravis, augustus) and ny. (elatus ?), i.e. a prince. The use of adjectives and 


participles for substantives is much more extensive in Arabic. In Greek 
and Latin poetical language cf. such examples as typy = the sea; merum for 
tinum, &e, 


a 
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b Rem.1. Where an adjectival attribute appears to stand before its substantive 
(according to the usual explanation, for the sake of special emphasis) the 
relation is really appositiona] in character ; thus, Is 10% ningy M3) 0 thou 
poor one, Anathoth ! (but probably my answer Fier, is to be read); ; ef, 2312, 5311 
(a righteous man, my servant; but in 262) v and "133 are predicates preceding 
the substantives); Jer gett, y 184 him ‘who is worthy to be praised will I call 
upon, the Lord; 92)* (apposition after participles).—But D'D7 and nial many, 
are sometimes placed, like numerals, before the substantive, Jer 1616, Neh gy 
(in ¥ 1457 A Tis a subst. regens, in 89°! the text is corrupt); an appositional 


relation can scarcely be intended in these instances. 
Cc 2.1In a few expressions (mostly poetic) the adjective appears not as an 
attribute after the substantive, but in the construct state governing it; soin the 


singular, Ex 1516 (unless Pa should be read) ; 18 167 (the height of his stature) ; 
in the plural, 1S 174° D'aN ‘pen smooth ones of (among) stones, i.e. smooth 
stones; Is 35°, Ez 7%, y 465, and with a following collective instead of a plural, 
e.g. Is 2919 DIS oivay the poor among men, i.e. poor men; Jer 49, Ze 117; ef. 


in Latin canum degeneres. However, in almost all seks cases the adjective 
which is made into a regens is strongly emphatic, and is frequently equivalent 
to : superlative (see below, § 133 9). 

d . When two adjectives follow a feminine, sometimes only that standing 


ee to the noun takes the feminine termination, e.g. 1 K 191! ny nv 
3) pI (but read bina); ; 18 15° (but cf. § 75 y); Jer 20°, y 63%. A’ similar 


dislike ‘of the feminine form may also be observed in the case of verbal 
predicates referring to feminine subjects, ef. § 145 p and t. 

When an attribute qualifies several substantives of different genders, a 
agrees with the masculine, as being the prior gender (cf. § 146 d), e.g. Neh g!8 
n*nio niynr D pn; Jer 345, Ze 85, 


When three attributes follow a substantive, the first two may stand without 
a conjunction, and the last be attached by waw copulative, cf. Ze 1%. 
e 4. After feminines plural ending in D'__ (§ 87 p) the adjectival attribute 


(in accordance with the fundamental rule stated above, under a) takes the 
ending Mi, e.g. Is 1014 niary D'y’a forsaken eggs; Gn 3216 For a strange 
exception see Jer 29!7 (differently in 247). 
5. With regard to number it is to be remarked that— 
(a) Substantives in the dual are followed by adjectives (or participles) in 
the plural, e.g. y 18% (Pr 627) nin oy haughty eyes ; Is 358, Jb 45", ef. § 88 a. 
& (&) Collective ideas are not infrequently joined with the plural of the adjective 
or participle (constructio ad sensum); thus, e.g. JY sheep [with fem. plur.], 
Gn 304, 1S 2538; Dy=men, 18 1235, Ts, ; bytprby = all the Israelites, 1 S 214; 
mda = the exiles, Jer 284 ; cf. also Day vid two souls, Gn 4677.1 Cf. similar pheno- 
mena in the connexion of eallactiven with plural predicates in § 145 ¢. 
A, (¢) The pluralis excellentiae or pluralis maiestatis is joined, as a rule, to the 
singular of the attribute, e.g. y 79 py nde ; q K.1g'® Gels 37%"); 
Is 19; but ef. ON ody 2 Dt 5%, 1S 172686, Jer 1010, 2336, perhaps also 


1 But it is impossible to take DN in Ez 46° as an attribute of 4D2; 


probably it is a correction intended to harmonize the passage with Nu 28), 
where two young bullocks are required. 


2 Cf. 18 2818, where D'TDN (in the sense of a spirit) is followed by psby 
as a second accusative ; conversely in 1 § 19)5-!6, a singular suffix refers back 
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Ex 20° DNS Dds = another god, and Jos 24!9 DWP pbx (but ef. above, 


§ 124 g-k). On the other hand, 1 S 48 is to be explained as having been said 
by the Philistines, who supposed that the Israelites had several gods. On 


the connexion of pnd with a plural predicate, see § 145 7. 
2. On the adjective (in the construct state) governing a following 
genitive, see § 128 x; for the participle in the same construction, see 


§ 116 f-l. 


§ 1388. The Comparison of Adjectives. (Periphrastic 
Expression of the Comparative and Superlative.) 


A. Wiinsche, ‘Der Komparativ im Hebr. im Lichte der arab. Gramm.,’ 
in Vierteljahrsschrift fir Bibelkunde, 1904, p. 398 ff. 


1. Hebrew possesses no special forms either for the comparative or @ 
superlative of the adjective.' In order to express a comparative, the 
person or thing which is to be represented as excelled in some par- 
ticular quality is attached to the attributive word by the preposition 
“19 (9), e.g. 18.9? OYATODD ADI higher than any of the people. The 
fundamental idea evidently is, tall away from all the people (beyond 
all the people); cf. Ju 1438 INQ IY ADA WII PIN what is seeeter 
than honey? and what is stronger than a lion? Ez 28°, Am 6’. 
Frequently an infinitive appears as the object of the comparison, e.g. 
Gn 29” it is better that I give her to thee, than that I should give her, 
&e.; Ex 14), p18"? 


Rem. 1. This use of “}1) is also very common when the attributive idea is D 
represented by an intransitive verb, e.g. 1 S 10% pyn-Dan MDI) and he twas 


higher than any of the people; Na 38, Jhb 7% Elsewhere, especially after transi- 
tive verbs, “jt rather represents (on its different senses see § 119 v-2) the idea 


— 


to DDIM household god (but not so in Gn 3154), as in ¥ 464 to the plural of 
amplification DD. sea. On the other hand, it is very doubtful whether 13°) 
y 785 is to be regarded as an attributo of nidnAM and not rather as the 
adverb, abundantly. 

1 There is in Arabic a special form of the adjective (the elative) for tho 
comparative and superlative, which in Hebrew would have the form OOPS, 
Instances of it, perhaps, are WIN daring, crucl, IJIN deceptive (of a brook 
drying up), and its opposite Ins (contracted from ’aitan) constantly flowing, 


perennis. These forms are, however, used without any perceptible emphasis, 
and cannot be regarded as more than isolated relics of an elative formation 
which has become obsolete, much as the Latin comparative disappears in 
Italian, and still more so in French, and is supplanted by the circumlocution 
with piu, plus. 

2 In Ju 11% the adjective is specially intensified by repetition, art thou so 
much better than Balak? It would also be possible, howover, to translate art 
thou really better. ..? 
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of a separation, distinction or superiority of one person or thing from or over 
others.! This is evident in such cases as “j1) ND to choose something (to 


prefer it) before something else, e.g. Jb 7}, ef. Dt 142 (also "J... finn the 
excellence of... over..., Ee 218); it is ice seen in examples like Gn 378 
yya-ban npn any bbs now Israel loved Joseph more than all his (other) 
children 3 29%, 1 S 229, Ho 68,2 

C 2. A somewhat different idea underlies the use of 7} after adjectives, or 


intransitive verbs possessing an attributive sense, when the thought to be 
expressed is that the quality is too little or too much in force for the attainment 
of a particular aim or object, e.g. Is 738 DBI Hyon is it @ small thing (i.e. too 


little) for you to. ..? Jb 15" after an intransitive verb, e.g. Gn 32 I am too 
insignificant CAI?) for all the mercies (I am not worthy of ...), &c.; cf. also 
the expressions “WD TAD to be too heavy for one, Ex 181%, Nu T1!4, p 385; 7} AWP 
to be too hard for one, Dt 175 “}¥D DYId to be too few for something, Ex 124; 
“HD TA fo be too strong for one, y 654; ~}1) DYY to be too mighty for one, Gn 2615 ; 
“}12 DIM to be too high for one, p 613; “}1D AY to ve too narrow for one, Is 49; AYP 
“}!2 lo be too short for something, Is 50%, and very frequently 7}1D NDB) to be fon 
wonderful for one (and, consequently, inconceivable or unattainable), Gn 1834, 
Dt 178, 301, Jer 3717, Pr 3018; in y 139% mNYPB in the same sense is followed 
by j12.—This use is especially seen in the numerous instances in which the 
attribute is followed by ~j19 with an infinitive, e.g. 1 K 8% the brazen altar . 
10S bron joP too little to receive (to be able to cee the burnt offering, ef. 
Gn 48, 367 too great for them to divell together ; after verbs, e.g. Ex 124, Is 25°, 
y 40% Finally, ef. “jd pad 11, followed by the infinitive, it is enough (prop. 
too much) for you to... meaning ye have... long enough, 1K 1228; ef. Ex 9” 
and Ez 44° ("j) followed by a substantive). 

d In all these instances “}1) expresses either the remoral of a thing from a 
person, or the sererance of the person from some aim or object; cf. also the 
expression 3} b> on yarn nothing will be unattainable for them (prop. there 
shall not be cut off from them anything which, &e.), Gn 115, Jb 423, 

C 3. The attributive idea, on which “j1 logically depends, must sometimes, 
in consequence of a pregnant use of the “jd (see the analogous examples in 


§ 119 ff), be supplied from the context, e.g. Is 10! pan DADE whose 


graven images were more numerous than fies at Fedele: oe 34 Mi “4 worse 
than « thorn hedge; y 62) lighter than a breath; Jb 1117 clearer than the noonday ; 
Ee 4)" better than, &c. 


1 Cf. the Latin ablative with the comparative; also the etymology of a 
words as extmius, egregius, and the Homeric é« mavrey padiora, Il. 4, 96; 
matéov, 18, 431, 


2 On the other hand, the phrase “}) P7¥ expresses not a comparison, but 
only a relation existing between one person and another; thus, in Gn 387 
31910 MPT means, she is in the right as against me ; cf. w 139', Jb 4!7, 327.—In 
Pr 1732 rather (to meet with so and so) than... is expressed by “ONY before the 
second member. 

® Cf. also 2 K 48, where the idea of doing something too little is paraphrased by 
the Hiph. DyIo] = do not too little, se. Sauis in borrowing empty vessels. 


4 With this comparatio decurtata, cf. the still bolder pregnant construction in 
¥ 4°, MY greater gladness than at the time, &c. 
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2. The correlative comparatives greater—less (older—younger) are St 
expressed by the simple adjective with the article (the great, equivalent 
to the greater, &c.); Gur", 198, 27", 29°88, 

3. To express the superlutive it is also sufficient (see above, f) to 
make the adjective determinate, either by means of the ar.icle or 
a following partitive genitive (or suffix); in this case the article 
or genitive indicates that the attribute in question belongs especially 
to one or more definite individuals;? e.g. 15 9°! TWO the least; 16" 
JOB the little one, i.e. the youngest of eight sons; 17% David was 
jOPI the youngest, and the three great, i.e. elder, &c.; Gn 42", 44°, 
Ct 1.—So also with a qualifying adjective, e.g. Gn g™ [220 122 dis 
youngest son; ef. Jos 14%; also with a following genitive, 2 Ch 21” 
Y22 [DP the youngest of his sons: Pr 30” the least upon the earth; with 
suffix, Mi 7‘ D320 their good one, i.e. the best of them; Jon 3° ppins 
DIOP from the greatest of them even to the least of them; cf. the 


inverse order in Jer 6%, 31%. 


Rem. 1. The above examples apply only to the most common relative h 
attributes (great, small, good), and to expressions which by usage easily came to 
be recognized as periphrases for the superlative. Other adjectives, however, 
when followed by a partitive genitive, also acquire the sense of a superlative ; 
this appears from the context, e.g. Dt 331° the most hidden treasures of the sand ; 
Ju 5% the wisest amongst her ladies; Is 14%, 191, 23°", 291%, Jer 497°, Ez 287, 
Ze 117, ~ 4513, Jb 308 (in the most horrible of valleys), 4172; probably also y 357°. 
On this government by the adjective generally, cf. § 132 c-Moreover, the 
combination of a substantive in the construct state with an adjective used 
substantivally (§ 128 w) sometimes serves as a periphrasis for the superlative, 
e.g. Is 22% (DPN bp b5 ail the smallest vessels. On Ct 7° seo § 126 a. 


2. Other periphrases for the superlative are the use of a substantive in the ¢ 
construct state before the plural of the same word (which is naturally to be 
regarded as a partitive genitive ; cf. our book of books), e. g. Ex 26% Dwpn aap) 
the most holy place ; DYNA WY (Ct 1) the most excellent song ; cf. Gn 9 ( =serrus 
servorum, the lowest servant); Nu 382, Dt 10}? (yp 13675)?5 1 K 8%, Is 342° (ef. 
Gal 15, Rev 225); Jer 3), Ez 167, 267 (king of kings, of Nebuchadrezzar ; 
ef. 1 Tim 6!5, Rev 17!4, 196, and another kind of periphrasis in ¥ 95°); Ee 17, 
Similarly in Jer 6% two participles are combined, and in Ho 10! two 
substantives in the singular, Finally, the same object is attained by connect- 
ing one substantive in the construct state with another of the same stem 


(inaw Nav' a sabbath of solemn rest, i.e. an obligatory day of rest, Ex 315, &c.) 
or of the same meaning (e. g. ndaw qwn a thick darkness, Ex 107), 


3. The intensification of attributes by means of repetition belongs rather h 
to rhetorie than to syntax, e.g. Ec 7% poy pry exceeding deep ; 1S 28, Pr 20!4; 


the adjective is even used three times in Is 6°.—Cf. the repetition of adverbs 
for the same purpose in Gn 7}9, Nu 147 (IND IND exceedingly, also IND IND2 


Ex 17, &e.); Ez 42)5,—On the other hand, in Dt 28 the repetition expresses 


wee nn 


1 Cf. also iby the one above, i.e. the Most High. 


2 God of gods, and Lord of lords, just as the supreme god of the Babylonians 
is called bel béli (Tiele, Compend. der Rel.-Gesch., p. 87). 
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a continuous progress, higher and higher ... lower and lower; in Dt 227 (see 
§ 123 e) and 16 (nothing but justice) the constancy of the action. Cf, Ex 23% 
Dy by little by little, very gradually 


l The repetition of substantives serves also as a periphrasis for the superlative 


a 


b 


Cc 


in such cases as 4] a5 (Ex 315) =to the remotest generations ; cf.1718, Jer 614, 81! 
(perfect peace); Ez 218? (MYY three times) ;? 357, Na 1?; ef. also Ho 22!" and 


the emphatic combination of synonymous verbs in Ts 33! Sometimes the 
completeness of an action or state is expressed by placing together two or 
even three substantives of the same stem and of similar sound, cf. Is 22°, 
Ez 614 (333%, 35°); 3215, Na 21, Zp jis (Jb 308, 3877), 


§184. Syntax of the Numerals. 


Cf. the exhaustive statistics collected by Sven Herner, Syntax der Zahlwirter 
im A, T., Lund, 1893. E, Konig, ‘Zur Syntax der Zahlwérter im A. T.,’ 
AJSL. xviii. 129 ff. 

1. The numerals from 2 to 10, as being originally abstract sub- 
stantives,’ may be connected with their substantives in three different 
ways. They may stand either — 

(a) In the construct state before the substantive (the object numbered 
being consequently in the genitive), e.g. D'D* meow a triad of days, 
i.e. three days ; D'WINT WW the two men; or 

(6) In the absolute state before it (the object numbered being in 
apposition, § 131 d), e.g, O22 mvs a triad, viz. sons, 1. e. three sons; 
DwIN Divi two men; or 

(c) In the aaolute state (likewise in apposition) after the object 
numbered, e.g. vides ni22, So especially in long lists, since in these 
the substantives naturally come first, e.g. Gn 32%. Nu 7, 28”. 
Apart from such cases, the frequency of this order in the later Books 
is due to the fact that the character of the numeral tended more and 
more to become adjectival rather than substantival.* 


1 Adverbs of the same stem are connected in this way in Nu 69, Is 295, 3038 ; 
of different stems in Is 5% and Jo 44. In Nu 12? the particles ]& pl appear 


to be placed together for a similar purpose, equivalent to simply and solely. 

2 Different in kind from the triple utterance of the same words in 2S 18°, 
Jer 7# and 22%, and the double exclamation in Jer 4/9 and La 138 (?), 

3 Cf. § 97 a, where it is shown that the masculine is the original form of 
the numerals (used for both genders), and that the feminine was afterwards 
differentiated and used with mase, nouns, primarily in the second decade 
and then in the first as well. 

4 From Herner’s tables (op. cit., pp. 55-66) it appears, according to p. 68, 
that in the documents J, E, D of the Pentateuch, and in Jos 1-12, Judges, 
Samuel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, the Minor Prophets, Psalms, Megilloth, and Job, 
the numeral never, or very rarely, stands after its noun; in Kings and 
Ezekiel it stands several times after; in the Priestly Code nearly always after ; 
in Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel, nearly as often after as before the 
noun. In Ex 281° the Masora makes the numeral in the genitive follow 
the construct state of the substantive numbered ; we should, however, read 
new nioy-ns}; for the omission of the article before “VY, ef. § 126 w, 
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Rem. In Lv 24” 48 follows the construct state DEYN, but here ag in d 
Nu 1536 DavID should be read, In Gn 4219 TAS is in apposition to a sub- 


stantive with a suffix (=one of you brethren ; but verse 33 the one of you brethren). 
In Nu 31% IM& precedes the substantive in the Aramaic manner (=one each). 


—For AWN (Gn 172", &c.) we find regularly in the Priestly Code (except 
in Gn 15M, 23%) maw Nd (Gn 58, &c.) an hundred years. On the connexion of 
abstract eral. with suffixes, as Dm their duality, i.e. they two, Gn 2%, &e. 
(also with a strengthening separate pronoun, as WINN IY) 1S 2042), 
ef. § 97 ¢. 


2. The numerals from 2 to 10 take the object numbered in the € 
plural,! with very few exceptions, such as Ex 16” (where aye) ia WW 
=the double of an omer), 2 K 221, Ez 45', cf. 2 K 8” and 257 A°th. 
The numerals from 11 to 19 generally take the plural, but with 
certain substantives frequently used with numerals the singular is 
more common (see further, under f). The tens (from 20 to go), when 
they precede, take the singular (in the accusative, cf. § 131 p) of 
certain nouns frequently used with numerals (Ds a thousand, W'S, 
py 75, vid, ope —but only in Ezekiel and the Priestly Code), shen: 
wise the sical as O72, N32, OW (but cf. also Ju rr), &c.; on the 
other hand, the plural is necessary when they follow the apiece numbered 
in apposition (e. g. Oey MON twenty cubits, 2 Ch 335"; with the 
exception of 25 24%, only in late Books). After AN) id Op the 
substantive numbered may be used either in the singular or plural, 
see further under g. 


Rem. 1. After the numerals from 11 to Ig the singular is used, as a rule, 
with Di) day, mw year, wn man, vind soul (person), ba tribe, NI¥ID pillar 
(Ex 244), sometimes with MON cubit, wah month, WY city, Spe shekel (compare 
our four-year-old, ten pound), e.g. Dt 1? DY “ey IMS (ef., however, such 
exceptions as Dt 1%, Jos 47, &c.).—Subsiantives other than these are used in 
the plural with the numerals from 11 to 19, and the numeral may even 
follow the substantive, especially in later passages, as Nu 787", 1 Ch 427, 285, 

2. After AND (net [so almost exclusively in the Priestly Code, e.g. always rid 


ADR ANd], MIND, pvAND) and OPN (orBby ‘DON, DSN) the substantives 
BN, Adis, MN Gah in Ez 407), pir, bn 108 are regularly used in the 
singular, generally also my, 23. 7D, pei (with the exception of Jos ips 
258 14%, &e.); ef., moreover, Gin 339, 2400 (maz ‘pby), Est 1), Ju2il2, Dt 7 

1K 5!2, 2 Ch g!5.-Examples of the plural after | AND are Gn 2612318 1825, 
2$ 161, 1 K 184; after Mt) Ex 387; after Mint Ju 154, 2 S $4, 1 K 101, 


1 On examples such as Gn 4627 (Dray wing two souls), cf. § 132 g (collectives 
joined with the plural of the adjective). 
COWLEY Ef 


h 


2 


h 
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Ez 4217; after pany 18 2538 1 K 7%; after ADS 15 25%, 1 K 34 ? 58,2 K 34, 
~ go; after pady 1S 175, Jb 4232; after pbs Mi 67; after p> & Is 36%— 
In Dn 12?! the plural DD* precedes the numeral twelve hundred. 


3. Numerals compounded of tens and units (like 21, 62) take the 
a numbered either after them in the singular (in the accusative), 
g. Gn 5° may DVLA nny two and sixty years (32¥ in the singular, 
eae to e, since it conforms to the ten immediately preceding ; 
but also T2Y Avr peoys Dt 2%), or before them in the plural, 
especially in the later Books, Du 9°, &e.; or the object is repeated 
(but only in 1 K 6’, and the Priestly Code; sometimes even several 
times, e.g. Gn 23', 257" thrice) in the plural with the units, and in 
the singular with the tens and hundreds, e.g. Gn 124 Dyae’y DY win 
ny seventy and five years; Gn 23° Dw yay mw pwy) maw AND an 
hundred and twenty and seven years. Cf. Gn 5°™ 


Rem. 1. It may further be remarked with regard to the order, that the 
thousand or thousands always precede the hundreds, &c., and the hundreds 
almost always come before the smaller numbers (in Kings and Ezekiel 
sometimes, and in the Priestly Code ae after the smaller numbers), 
the tens in the earlier Books (documents J and D of the Pentateuch, in 
Joshua 1-12, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, and also in Ezra and Nehemiah) before 
the units, but in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Priestly Code, Joshua 13-24 after the 
units (soe Herner, op. cit., p. 73). After the hundreds the smaller number 
is very frequently added without }, especially in Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Daniel. , 

On the syntax of the cardinals in general :— 

2. The cardinals are determined by the article, when they refer back 
(without being connected with the object numbered ; ef., however, Lv 2519f, 
Nu 1685, Jos 44, 2 S 2318) to a number or list already mentioned, e.g. Gn 2?! 
jiwrs SANT DY? the name of the one (the first) is Pishon ; Gn 14° four kings against 
the five (enumerated in verse 2); cf. 1 Ch 112°, and the determinate tens in 
Gn 182931 A demonstrative with the article may also be added to a 
numeral determined in this way, e.g. Dt 19° (but cf. also Gn g!9, 2225, where 
the numeral and demonstrative are practically determinate in themselves). 
In the case of the numerals from 11 to 19 the article may stand either before 
the unit (1 Ch 25?°, 2715) or before avy (Jos 44); it is used before all three 
members of a compound number (273) in Nu 34%. 

In apposition with any determinate substantive the cardinal number is 
used without the article, not only when it precedes the substantive, as in 
Jos 154 (pay 3 metbviens, where mw v is equivalent to a substantive 
determinate in itself ; of. Gn 18%, Jos 6* 2, 18 1744, 1 K 1151, and the passages 
discussed above in § 126 a, Gn Dives &e, ), but also when it follows the 
substantive, e.g. 1 K 727-43! wy and mW ; the omission of the article may 
here, as in the cases noticed in § 126 2, be also due to the dislike of a hiatus, 
but ef. also py 2 K 2576 after a determinate substantive. The fact that it 
is by nature determinate would also be a very simple explanation of INN 
Nu 284, 1S 137%, Jer 24%, Ez 10°, instead of the more usual WHNi1, and of 


nos 1S 1° for NON, 
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Such cases as D950 nyay Ju 14}? (which is determined by a following 72 


determinate genitive) are explained from § 127b; 1 Ch 9% perhaps from 
§ 126 q; in Is 30% probably the light of all the seven days of the week is 
meant; on the other hand, in 1S 9” and 255° the article is, with Wellhausen, 
to be omitted. 

3. Certain specifications of measure, weight, or time, are commonly omitted nL 


after numerals, e.g, Gn 20!6 D2 ADS a thousand (shekels) of silver; so also 
before 371 Gn 24”, 1 K 1018, Is 7%, cf. y 119". Moreover, Ru gle ob wy 
six phihe) of barley; 1S 104 onS-on two (sc. loares, see verse 3) of bread, cf. 
17M pnp TTY 5 258 161, where before np a measure, or perhaps some term 


like cakes, is to he supplied.—The number of cubits is stated in the Priestly 
Code (Ex 267, &c.) and in 1 K 6 and 7 (otherwise only in Ez 40-71, 473. Ze 52, 
1 Ch 118, 2 Ch 42) by the addition of MONA prop. by the cubit, Also in 


Ex 27! the Samaritan and LXX read TNS "after Ms, and in 2715 MDS 
after my, 


4, The ordinals above 10 have no special forms, but are expressed 
by the corresponding cardinals, which may then stand either before or 
after the object numbered, e. g. Gn 71! DY TYY AYIWA on the seventeenth 
day; Dt 1? 72Y DYBINA in the fortieth year; ef. Gn 14’, 2K 25%, 
and, with repetition of 12% in a compound number, 1 K 6'; such 
a cardinal occurs seithout 3 oe therefore in the accus. ton porns; 
according to § 118 &) in Gn 14! (the Samaritan, however, has wow) ; 
with the article (but without a numbered object, see under £), 
1 K 19¥.’—On the position of the numeral as a genitive following 
its noun, cf, e.g. 1 K 16” Y2vA ONY NWA in the twenty and seventh 
year, and with a determinate numeral, Ex 12", Nu 33%, Dt 15°. In 
this case, however, 72¥ is very frequently repeated, e.g. Gu 7", 
2K 13”; after a determinate numeral, Ly 25"°.? 


Rem. In numbering days of the month and years, the cardinals are very P 
frequently used instead of the ordinals even for the numbers from 1 to Io, 
e.g. pnw nga 1K 15%; vous nivia 2K 181, &., cf. Dt i5% The months 


themselves are always numbered by the ordinals Gi, “WD, &e., up to 
wya), but not the days of the month, e.g. wand Wx3 Gn 85, &e. + AYDIWI 
vaAS Ze 71; WIAD nvONA Ez 1, &e., nb myIwa 2 K 28, wighd nyvina 
Lv 23%? ee however, ward Teya on the tenth day of the month). On the 


1 Somewhat different from this is Ex 19! be ready DD. nyoeis prop. after 
three days, i.e. on the third day (in verses 11 and 16 and in "Ezr 108 the ordinal 
is used), also 1 8 30}8 ney ova ‘mn ‘D because three days agone I fell sick, 
prop. to-day three (days). 

2 All these expressions may indeed be explained by supposing that, e.g. in 
Lv 251°, the proper meaning is the year of the fifty years which it completed, 
i.e. the fiftieth year; but it is more correct to regard NY or nwa in such 


cases not asa real nomen regens, but simply as a connective form to be explained 
on the analogy of the cases mentioned in § 128k. 


Ff 2 
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onission of O)° in all these cases see under ; only in late passages is D}? 
added, e.g. 2 Ch 297 WIAD myiny Dia; Ezr 3° WIAD IMY Di.—Finally, 
whien the year is stated by nova governing a determinate ordinal, viz. 2 K 178 
Dyynnd NIWA in the ninth year; 2K 25) (in Jer 524 nw), Jer 28! K¢th., 32! 
K°th., 46%, 5159, Ezr 78; M33 in such cases is again (see note 2 on 0) to be 
explained according to § 128k. This is supported by the fact that the 
Masora on Jer 2§!, 32) requires in the Q¢ré nya for Nava, 


{ 5. Distributives are expressed either by repetition of the cardinal 
number, e.g. Gn 725 DY OY two and two; 28 21% Veh UY six 
each; with the numbered object also repeated, e.g. Jos 3'? TAS LAR 
baw TANS WS for every tribe a man; Nu 13%, 34'8 (12 TOS, as in | 
Neh 11’, one out of every ten); cf. § 123d; or a periphrasis with 
, THY is used, Nur7™, Dt 1”, cf. Is 6? TAN? after six wings twice | 
repeated; the simple distributive , is, however, sufficient (as in 
Dp29, § 123 c),e.8. DYDDNDY ninigd by hundreds and by thousands. 

Yr 6. The multiplicatives are expressed either (like the ordinals above 
10, see under o) by the cardinals (in the feminine, probably owing to 
the omission of OYB, O'DYB; so Kinig, Lehrgeb., ii. 228), as DAY 
twice, Jb 40°; yay seven times, Lv 267-4, Pr24'; cf. also NON once, 
2K 6", Jb 40°, for which in Jb 33" NON! along with DAWD (the | 
latter also in 1 $ 18”); or by the dual of the numeral, thus mnyay | 
Gn 4” (in verse 24 along with the cardinal 77 for 77 times); Is 30”, | 
v 127,79"; OYA 28 12°;? or periphrastically by DYS « time (prop. | 
a step, with the article, DYN this time; cf. also NNW nyaa, with 3, ! 
like NOX2 above), as NOS DY once (Neh 13” pay OYE once and tivice), 
pyDy 2 twice, DOYS vow (for which in Ex 234, Nu 22%” oon wv) 
three times; cf. Ez 41° thirty-three times; 25 24° an hundred times; 
Dt 1" 4 thousand times; 1 K 22° DOVE NQITW until how many times, 
i.e. how often. Cf. also O30 ny ten times, Gn 317-4, and Oy nia 
many times, Neh 9°.—In Gn 43%, five times is expressed by MY YN 
(prop. five hands), and in Ex 16° the double is expressed by ~y mvp 
(prop. @ repetition over and above that which, &c.).—Of the ordinals 
Mw ig used as a numeral adverb, Gn 22", &c., a second time, cf. the 
Latin tertium consul ; nesduia the third time, 1838; Mwon oys 
a fifth time, Neh 6°; M'YIY2 at the seventh (time), 1 K 18", and nya 
BO Jos 6. 


1 But NOAX2 Nu 104 is to be translated on one (trumpet). 


2 Probably also nrbaa Jb 116 (from bad doubling) does not mean doubled but 
manifold. : - 
§ But M}W YI Gn 47% means the (other) four parts; ef. 2K 117, Neh 111, 
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Rem. The collocation of a numeral with the next above it (either in the § 


same or in different sentences) is a rhetorical device employed in nimerical 
sayings to express a number, which need not, or cannot, be more exactly 
specified. It must be gathered from the context whether such formulae 
are intended to denote only an insignificant number (e. g. Is 178, two or at the 
most three), or a considerable number, e.g. Mi 54. Sometimes, however, this 
juxtaposition serves to express merely an indefinite total, without the 
collateral idea of intensifying the lower by means of the higher number. 
Thus one and two are connected by }, Dt 329°, Jer 314, Jb 3314, 40° (without }, 


y 6212); two and three, Is 176 (Sirae 2315, 2678, 50%), and without }, 2K 9°, 


Ho 62, Am 48; three and four, Jer 3623, Am 18-1, Pr 308, 2129 (Sirae 26), and 
without }, Pr "3015. Jour and five, without }, Is 176 ; six and seven, Jb 51%, Pr 615; 


seven and eight, Mi 54, Ec 112; (nine and ten, Sirac 25”). 


III. Syntax of the Pronoun. 
$135. The Personal Pronoun. 


1. The separate pronouns,—apart from their employment as the 
subject in noun-clauses (cf. § 141 @) and the idiom mentioned under 
d—h,—are used, according to § 32 6, as a rule, only to give express 
emphasis to the subject; e.g. Gn 16°, 28 24” ‘DIN ie. J myself, so 
also 28 2S 12%, 17" (after the veib), Ez 34%, w 2°;' but 15 10”, 
28127, Is 45” DIN J and none else; cf. also ‘38 ‘28 i if Hos kes 
DAS Gna jure 1 S17 (as 2022" x 18) Dis) Just) 
after the TEpeERe) 1K ar’; DAN Gn 9’, Ex 20% us the verb, 
Jus”); fem. Gn 31°; S11 § 22%; 8 Gn 3°, Ju rg’; na Jer — 
Sometimes, however, the separate pronoun appears to be placed before 
the verb more on rhythmical grounds, i.e. in order to give the state- 
ment a fuller sound than that of the bare verbal furm (cf. the similar 
use of the infinitive absolute, § 113 0). Thus Gn14”, ~ 139°, and 
most clearly in such passages as Gn 21", 47%, Ex 8%, Ju 6%, 11° 
18 12°, 28378 21% 1 K 28 (in solemn promises). The same explana- 
tion applies to “28 at the beginning of sentences, e.g. Gn 24°, Ho 5°, 
107, 124, y 39", 826 Jb 53.2 


Rem. 1. Different from this is the pleonastic addition of the separate 
pronoun immediately after the verb (according to Delitzsch on Ct 5° perhaps 


1 Also Ni, NT he himself, she herself (of persons and things), e.g. Is 714 


Nin 8 the ‘Lord himself; Est 9} nan DYN the Jews themselves. In the 
sense of the same (6 avrés) or (one and) the same, 87 is used in Is 414, 431033, 
464, 48!2 (always NAN YN), Y 10278 (NI ARN), and prebably also Jb 3!°.—The 
position of no, as an accusative of the object, before a perfect in 1 Ch 9, 


can at most be explained on the analogy of Aramaic (Ezr 5!?), 
? As early as the Méia‘ inscription (line 21 ff.) JIN frequently stands at 


the beginning of a ew sentence after the dividing stroke. 


b 
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a trace of popular language), e.g. 1 S 2327/9), Ct 55, and (like other indications 
of the very late origin of the book) very frequently in Ecclesiastes, e.g. 118, 
2111.15, 317f and thirteen other places; in Aramaic, Dn 5}8, 

C2. Substantival subjects also are somewhat frequently resumed, and thus 
expressly emphasized, by the insertion of the corresponding separate pronoun 
of the 3rd person before the predicate is stated, e.g. Gn 3)" the woman whom 
thou gavest to be with me, she (RT) gave me, &e.; 14°4 (DN); 154, 24%, &e. ; but NW 
in Is 7!4 after the predicate and subject is equivalent to he himself 

d= 2. Not infrequently the separate pronoun serves to give strong 
emphasis to a suffix of the same person which precedes (or sometimes 
even to one which follows), whether the suffix be attached to a verb 
(as accusative) or to a noun or preposition (as genitive). In English 
such an emphasis on the pronoun can generally be rendered only 
by laying greater stress upon it, or sometimes by repeating it; cf., 
ou the contrary, the French mon livre & moi. The separate pronoun 
in such instances is not to be regarded asa casus obliquus (accusative or 
genitive), but as the subject of an independent sentence, the predicate 
of which must in each case be supplied according to the context. 

€ Examples of emphasis :— 

(a) On a verbal suffix by means of 38 OR, Gn 2754 yO: 973 bless me, 
even me also (prop. bess me, T also would be blessed) ; Ze * 5: cf also Ez 63, 
3431-20 8 ‘230; by ARN (AAR) Pr 22!9 (but the text is most probably corrupt). 
—The separate pronoun precedes in Gn 2427 (238); 49° (AN, not Judah, thou 
art he whom, but Judah thee, thee thy brethren shall praise /), and Ee 2 “}8 D3, 

f (b) On a noun-suffix with a substantive, by means of JN 28 19!, Pr 23}5; 
by MAS 1 K 21? NANO} Teas: thy blood, even thine; by Si 2S 175, Jer 277, 
Mi 7°; by WIN I g 20%, after wy, but without special stress; Neh 5?(?); 
by BAS Nu 142; by DO ¥ 380 (without special stress), nea y 9'.—The 
separate pronoun precedes in Jb 214 CD38); Gn 4o!8, Is 4512, 1 Ch 28? QIN); 
Ze g' (AN) ; Jos 23° (DAN) ; Ez 3337 (719). —In ¥ 89%, where 138 might be 


taken as strengthening abn (equivalent in sense to IN), we should read 
78 for °JN, as in verse 51. 


ra (c) On a suffix united with a preposition, 1S 2574 °)N %D upon me, upon me ; 
1K 1% WN, 4, 2 Ch 357 TAN Toy N? not against thee; 1S 1973 D3 yoy 
NI upen him also; Dt 58 WIN WAND but with us, even us ; Hag 14 DAN pod 
for you yourselves; Jer 2514 mMa7Ds D2. —The separate pronoun precedes in 


1 1238 tb; 1K poy... mA; Mi 5! PD... ARN, and 
2 Ch 281° DIY ORY, 


h The same principle also explains Gn 426 S307D3 nye to Seth, to him also (not 
iS-D3) ; cf. 1071, and Ex 3554, Nu 42. 


1 Analogous to this is the resumption of a noun dependent on a preposition, 
by means of a pronominal suffix united with the same preposition, e. g. Gn 217, 
25 67, 2K 22!%, or of an object by means of the nota accusatioi NN with suthix, 


e.g. 1S 15° (where now is certainly to be read), Is $18, 


—> SS 7a 
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3. The oblique cases of the personal pronouns expressed by means of 2 
a preposition (or the nota accus. MN) with a suffix may be used either 
in a demonstrative or reflexive sense,’ as 9 to him, but also to hinself, 
e.g. Ju 3" and Ehud made b for himself a sword, cf. Gn 33"; so also 
pnd sibi, Is 3°; WON unto him, and Gn 8° unto himself; AS with him, 
and Gn 22° with himself; DY with her, and 18 1* with herself; also 
apparently as a pleonastic dativus ethicus (see § t19 s), Jb 12", 13°. 

Rarely, and only when marked emphasis is intended, is the accusative iS 
of the reflexive pronoun represented by the nota accusative nx with 
a suffix (this being ordinarily expressed by the reflexive conjugations 
Nipk‘al and Hithpa‘él’); thus, DNS se ipsos, Ex 5", Jer 7” in sharp 
antithesis to ‘N87; Ez 34°". Cf. §57 at the end, together with 
note 2, 

Rem. There is a similar emphasis in Is 49% on nwa and DW) in the d 


sense of their own ftesh, their own blood. On the sometimes demonstrative, 
sometimes reflexive meaning of noun-suffixes of the 3rd person singular and 
plural, ef. § 91, p and gq. For other cireumlocutions to express the idea of 


self, see § 139 f. 


4, The possessive pronouns are, according to § 33 ¢, expressed by 72 


the suffixes of the nown (in the genitive),’ which may represent either 
a subjective genitive, or (like the genitives proper, § 128 h) an objective 
genitive, e.g. ‘DON the wrong done against me, Gu 16’, Jer 51°; ef. 
Guo, 187,29" (28: 16" Aad.) y Gn 30", 39" (cf. Ex 3°), &o.)) 50°, 
Ex2o", 21°, 137 any the treatment of him); Is 56’, Jer 9’, 
Na 3", Pr 1°*, 24", Jb 20”, 23", 34° Cf. also such pregnant expres- 
sions as y 20° PUY now he will send thy help (help for thee), i.e. he 
will send thee help; Gn 30'%, 39”, Ex 2°, Is 1° (and I will restore 


judges for thee); Ez 37". 


When several substantives are co-ordinated, the pronominal suffix must bo 
attached to each singly, e.g. Gn 36° and Esau took “NX) YBN PWIA 
abe} his wives and his sons and his daughters, &e. 3 3518, ke. In 25 235 the text 


is hardly correct. 


1 As in Luther's Bible jm (ihm), jr (ihr) for sich, and in our version him, her 
for himself, herself. 

2 Niph'al according to § 51¢ (like Hithpa‘tl according to § 54) may also 
include the dative of the reflexive pronoun. 

3 Like the substantival genitive, according to § 129k, the possessive 
pronoun may also be paraphrased by a relative clause, e.g. Ru 2?! DM39 


5 WN the young men, which are to me, i.e. my young men; so especially, when 
the substantive, which should take a genitive suffix, is already followed by 
a genitive, e.g.15 174 In this ease, however, the suffix also is sometimes 
attached pleonastically, e.g. Ct 16 s5x5 MOTD my vineyard, which belongs to me, 
Cf. Ct 37, and the analogous pleonasms in 2 § 22? (but seo y 182) and y 277. 
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7, 5. When the genitive, following a construct state, is used periphras- 
tically to express the idea of a material or attribute (§ 128 0 and p), 
the pronominal suffix, which properly belongs to the compound idea 
(represented by the nomen regens and genitive), is, like the article 
(§ 127), attached to the second substantive (the genitive), e.g. ‘W120 
prop. the hill of my holiness, i. e. my holy hill, y 2°, &c.; JWR VY thy 
holy city, Dn 9%; iBD2 vrby his idols of silver, Is 2°°, 30°, 3175! ef. 
Dt 14, Is 93, 28%, 41", Ez g!", p41, r50!, Jb 187 iN “WY his steps of 
strength; 38°; after an adjective as nomen regens, Is 13° (Zp 3") “VY 
‘MINA my proudly exulting ones.—On the same analogy is the use of 
e.g. inion ‘22 Dt 1"! his weapons of war [cf. Is 41]; Is 567 3 
‘NEA my house of prayer, although the genitive here does not convey 
the idea of an attribute. 


OQ Rem. 1. Through a weakening in the distinction of gender, whicli is 
noticeable elsewhere (cf. § 110 k, 144 a, 145 p, t, #) and which probably 
passed from the colloquial language? into that of literature, masculine 
suffixes (especially in the plural) are not infrequently used to refer to 
feminine substantives; thus a noun-suffix in the singular, Ex 11%, 2579, 
Ju 119433 in the plural, Gn 319, 3236 4123) Ex 121, 217, Nu 277 (but the 
feminine suffix twice immediately after, and so the Samaritan also in 
verse 7); 36° (Samaritan jM2N, but also Div) ; Ju 19%, 2122, 1 S 67-10b 
(DIN23) 5 9%, Is 32, Ez 234° (alternating with }7); Am 4\!. (but afterwards 
a feminine suffix); Jb 114, 39% (oman in parallelism with mb») ; 4235, 
Ct 42, 66, Ru 18 (along with feminine suffixes) ; Dn 15, 8% Verbal suffixes 
in the singular, Ex 22%; in the plural, Ju 168, Pr62,Jb 1% But Gn 263528, 
33'3, Ex 217, 1 S 61° are to be explained according to § 60h. On M'Di1 as 
feminine, see § 32”. On the use of the masculine in general as the prior 
gender, see § 122 g. 

P 2. The suffix of the 3rd person singular feminine (us also the separate 
pronoun Nit Nu 144!, Jos 1038, Ju 144) sometimes refers in a general sense 
to the verbal idea contained in a preceding sentence (corresponding to our 
it); thus the verbal] suffix, Gn 156, Nu 23!®, 1S 112, 1 K 1122, Is 308, Am 820; 
ef. Gn 244 (“ID thereby), 42°, 4776, Ex 101} (Anis that), Is 477. Elsewhere the 


suffix of the 3rd singular feminine refers to the plurals of things, e.g. 2 K 38 


1 On the other hand, more explicitly in prose, Gn 44? DDN YD] py DaT Ne 
my cup, the silver cup. pa er ES 

2 According to Diehl (see the title at the head of § 91 a), who adduces 
numerous instances on pp. 44 ff., 54 ff., 67 f., many of these cases may be set down 
to corruption of the traditional text, while the sudden (and sometimes 
repeated) change of gender in suffixes is mainly due to the influence exercised 
on the copyists by the Mishnie and popular Aramaie dialects, neither of 
which recognizes such distinctions. Such influence, however, is insufficient 
to explain the large number of instances of this weakening, occurring even 
in the earlier documents. 


3 The Masora reckons six instances of wd, where mpY would be expected 


(Ju 1184, where, however, the text is most probably corrupt), Ex 25)5 (9), 
Ly 68, 718, 27°, Jos 17; almost all these passages can, however, be easily 
explained in other ways. 
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[but see Kittel ; so 13761); 10%, but LXX MI¥D]), Jer 36%, Jb 670 (if the text 
is correct), 391° (read ODNA in v. 14), and to the plurals of names of 
animals, Is 357, Ezr 115, Conversely, plural suffixes refer to collective 
singulars, e.g. in Gn 15}8, Nu 168, 1S 28, Zp 27 [but read O79 by); and to 
a verbal idea contained in the preceding clause, in Ez 3318, Jb 227! (on3 
thereby), Ez 186, 3319 (op Oy on that account, thereby). But the suffix in Yn} 
Dt 21° refers to the collective idea contained in Pas; in Jon 18 DMNey re fers 
to the sailors included in sense under the term ehe In Jos 24 read 
DIBSN) ; ; in Is 308 (DD), 3 §16, y 195 (B72) the text is most probably corrupt. 


3. In a few examples the force of the noun-suffix or possessive pronoun 
lias become so weak that the language appears to be almost entirely 


unconscious of it. Thus in JAN my Lord, usually explained as being from 
the pluralis maiestatis DIS (§ 124 t) with the suffix of the Ist singular 
(always with Qames to distinguish it from aN my lords, Gn 1972; but see note 
below), used exclusively of God, not only in addressing him (Gn 152, 188, 
y 3575), but ultimately (see, however, the note below), without any regard 
to the pronoun, as equivalent to the Lord.2 On Pia, asa Q*ré perpetuum of the 
Masoretes for 7M see § 17¢ and § 102 m, : 

A similar loss of vitality in the suffix is generally assumed in VARY prop. in 
his unitedness, i,e. he &c. together, e.g. van pyanbp Ex 198; then, without 
regard to the suffix, even after the 1st person yum wNIN 1 K 3}% in reference 


to two women; Is 41}, Jb 98, Neh 67; after the and person, Is 457, &e, 
But the supposed pronominal suffix is perhaps rather to be explained, with 
Brockelmann, ZA. xiv. 344 f., as an old adverbial ending, which survives in 
the Arabic adverbs in u and in Assyrian.—Cf. further pbs prop. their entirety, 
but also after the 2nd person equivalent to all together, 1 K 2278, Mi 1? (hear, 
ye peoples, all of you; cf. § 144 p), and even before the 2nd person, Jb 17! (in 
18 64 read nop with the LXX).—On the redundant suffix in JAY Ly 2723, 
ef. § 127 7. 


1 In 2 K 72° for “ye (the LXX had “yw) read "yey, 
? Cf. the same weakening of the force of the possessive pronoun in ‘31 


prop. my master, from the second century a. Dp. onwards the master; so also in 
Syriac ‘VW my lord, and ultimately as a title the lord; in Italian Madonna, 


French Madame, Notre Dame, Monsieur, Monseigneur, &c. It can, however, 
hardly be doubted that the regular distinction between 28 as a holy name, 


and aN as an ordinary appellative is merely due to the ‘practice of the later 


Rabbis. G. H. Dalman. Der Gottesname Adonaj und seine Geschichte (Berlin, 
1889), in an exhaustive discussion, shows that apart from the book of Daniel 
and the eight critically doubtful passages, in which ‘398 is used by God 


himself, there is nowhere any necessity to regard the suffix as entirely 
meaningless, since ‘J1N is always used either in an address # or (like TR, 
which also is never a mere phrase or title) in reverent language about God— 
as the Lord of the speaker—like the Assyrian béli-ia, my lord. Against any 
original] distinction between ‘JAN and ‘J38 it may be urged especially that 
when unconnected with suffixes the singular ye is always used of God, and 
not the pluralis maiestatis presupposed by DN, 
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$136. The Demonstrative Pronown. 


a The demonstrative pronouns are M1, fem. MN, plur. nbs (§ 34), 
hic, haec (hoc), hi, &c., and the personal pronoun S10, likewise used 
as a demonstrative, fem. NJ, plur. masc. MH, fem. 733 (§ 32 0), ts, 
ea (id), or tlle, &c., tt, eae or tli, &c. The distinction between them 
in usage is that 4} (like hic, 3c) almost always points out a (new) 
person or thing present, while N17 (like is, ile, atzds, éxetvos) refers to 
a person or thing already mentioned or known (see the examples 
below).' 


fb Rem. 1. Compare the instructive examples in Gn 323, Tu 74 of whom I say 
unto thee, this (NJ) shall go with thec, he (Ni) shall go with thee (so afterwards 


with negatives). Moreover, M39 DVN this day, i.e. the actual day on which 
one is speaking or writing (Gn 2653, &c.), but Ninn OWN the day or period of 
which the historian has just been speaking (Gn 15}8, 2632) or of which the 
prophet has just been foretelling (Is 55°, 718-0-) and of which he continues 
to speak or foretell. Nevertheless ny and nips are also found in certain 
common combinations where Ni7 and na would be expected, and vice versa; 

thus almost always 37 7270, plur. " nbga DDI, but megan Oo 
or ony ps2. —With a secondary sense of “contempt (like tat. iste) TY 
occurs, ’e. g. ini S 1027, 2118, 1 K 227, Is 610, &. In the sense of the neuter, 
this, MN} is more common then My, as Is 535, 43°, &e., but NY more common 
than NT, ; 

C 2. Both 7Y and NIN are sometimes used almost as enclitics to emphasize 
interrogative words (like the Latin nam in quisnam; cf. also quis tandem) ; 
e.g. Jb 38? 7} D0 who now (darkeneth, &.) ...? 18 175%, Is 63}, Jer 4y}%, 
y 248, 2512, &es FIMO what now? 1 S 10; how now? Gn 27%; why now? 
Ju 1824; but before the verb ny it is usually MND Gn 333, 1218, Ex 145, 
Jur; ny wherefore now? Gn 1838, 2572, 1 § 1728, 2 § 1233, &e.—So also 
xin Is “50% "Jb 47%; and still more emphatically AN WM yY 242°, 
Jer 302), : 

3 ny} is likewise used as an enclitic (see ¢ above): () of place, in such 
passages as Gn 272! ’43) AY AEN whether thou (that art here) be my son Esau ? 
2S 220 ts tt thou? ANI behold, here, 1 K 195, Is 21°9;? ef. also the strengthen- 


2 On A} and Ni standing separately as determinate in themselves, seo 
§ 1257. On the use of determinate demonstratives as adjectives, see § 126 u. 
? On the other hand, it is very questionable whether 7} in ¥ 104 (O% DY), 
Ts 2318 (Oya AY), Ju 5°, ¥ 689 (93°D }) can be taken, according to the common 
explanation, simply as a prefixed demonstrative particle (the sea yonder, Sea: 
In y 104°5 D3 may be in apposition to M3 ef. § 126 aa, on Ex 32}, and Zc 57, 


| where NOS Awe is in apposition to MN} depending on 7357, and also Ez 4¢4%, 
| where mayb i is in apposition to At; otherwise it is most naturally taken as 


the satiece this is the sea, Is 2333, Ju 55, 1 K 14!4, and y 68° might also ho 
explained in the same way ; but in these passages the text is almost certainly 
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ing of the separate pronoun by S17 Is 43” (*398), 15 7%, Is 3736, y 448 
(AAS), and OF nbs these are, Gn 2516, 1S 485 (b) of time: TY NAY now, 1 K 17%; 


just now, 2 K 5%; and rather frequently eres words denoting number, e.g. 


Gn 2786 pyDys AY tewice, now ; ef. 3158, 2S 142, Jb 11%, 73, 193; separated from 


the numeral in Gn 314! »b- My elliptically for this, i.e. this present period, is 


to me, i.e. makes altogether, twenty years, ke. The other examples aro 
siniilarly elliptical. 


$137. The Interrogative Pronoun. 


The interrogative pronoun “© who may refer either to a masculine 
or feminine person (Ct 3°), or even to a plural, e.g, OQA8 “> who are 
ye? Jos g*; nBS- ‘2 Gn 33°, Nu 22° (more minutely, 2) ‘2 Ex 10°, 
i.e. who exactly, who in particular ?). It is used of the neuter guly 
when the idea of a person is implied, e.g. DZY2 who are the 
Shechemites ? Jug”, 13", Gn 33°, Mi 1°; even more boldly, with the 
repetition of a ‘2 used personally, in 1 § 18'8, 2S 7’°.—Another inter- 

rogative is TI" which, what ?; of persons only in Est 7°. 


a 


Moreover, “2 may also be used in the sense of a genitive, e.g. b 


AX “DNS whose saug ee art thow? Gn 24%, 18178 3D NDT whose 
word ? Jer 44%, 15 123; in the accusative, “O7NS re, 528"; 
Is 6°; with prepositions, e.g. “03 1 K 20" (in an abrupt question by 
whom ?) ; md Gn 32%; “dD “OS 18 24%,—Similarly 1), “7, 79 
what? is used for the nominative, or accusative, or genitive (Jer 8°), 
or with prepositions, e.g, M2>Y whereupon? Is1°, Jb 38°; why? 


Nu 22”, &c.; MOY quousque? w74°.! 


Rem. Both ‘) and Aid are used also in indirect questions (on the merely 
relative distinction between direct and indirect questions in Hebrew, see 
the Interrogative Sentences), e.g. Gn 39° (but read naw with Samar. and LXX), 

43°%, Ex 321.—On the meaning of ‘%) and MD as interrogatives is based also 
thet use as indefinite pronouns (equivalent to quisquis, quodcunque or quicquam), 

g. Ex 3276, Ju 78, 1 8 204, Is 50! (read yow in the apodosis), 54%, Pr g4-!6, 
2 Oe 3075; even OY have a care, whosoever ye be, 2S 18)? (unless 4 is 6 
be read, with the LXX, for 1D); so also M12 (whatever it te) Tb 13%, 15 1g3, 


25 1873; ef, Nu 238 yep 2 and whatsoerer he showeth me. Cf. also 
WAN 1D whosoever Ex 3283, 2S 2cl, and WR WNT any man who Dt 205%, 
te ROC Ma 


corrupt. In Ju 5° in facet ‘3D MY is most probably to bo regarded with 
Moore as a very early gloss, which subsequently found its way from this 
passage into y 68. 

A quite different use of M1) was pointed out (privately) by P. Haupt in 
Ct 58 will ye not tell him? i.e. I charge you that ye tell him, and 7! = look now at the 
Shulamite, corresponding to the late Arabie ma tard, just see! ma taqilu, say 
now! It has long been recognized that MD is used as a negative in Ct $4. 


c 
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Ju rol, A still further weakening of the indefinite use of MD is the combina- 
tion ‘WMD that which, Ec 1°, 34 (just like the Syriac zi ND) ; ef, Est 81, and 


WD soe ba Pr 9}5, MD oe xs Neh 2!2, nothing whatever. —On AID quicquam, 


anything at all (usually with a negative), and as an adverb in any way, 1 8 213, 
see the Lexicon. 


§138. The Relative Pronoun. 


Cf. Philippi, Stat. constr. (see heading of § 89), p. 71f., and especially 
V. Baumann, Hebriiische Relativsdtze, Leipzig, 1894. 

a Relative clauses are most frequently (but not necessarily; cf. § 155 0) 
introduced by the indeclinable IY (see § 36).! This is not, however, 
a relative pronoun in the Greek, Latin, or English sense, nor is it 
a mere nota relationis, but an original demonstrative pronoun [as 
though iste, isttus, &c.|.2 Hence it is used— 

(1) In immediate dependence on the substantival idea to be defined, 
and virtually in the same case as it (hence belonging syntactically to 
the main clause); e.g. Gn 247 +++ nbyis NUT ee IF? "WY TIN the 
Lord, iste, he took me...he shall send, &e. (=who took me) 3 Gn 2? 
and God finished "WY “ws ingNdy his work, istud, he had made (it). 
Such qualifying clauses may be called dependent relative clauses. 


b Rem. 1. In the above examples WP in Gn 247 is virtually in the nomina- 
tive, in Gn 2? in the accusative. A further distinction between the examples 
is that in Gn 247 the main idea (AYN), to which WN is added in apposition, 
is only resumed in the qualifying clause by the subject (ne) inherent in 


1 The etymology of the word is still a matter of dispute. Against the 
identification of WR, as an original substantive, with the Arabic ’afar, trace, 
Aram. WN place, trace, Néldeke urges (ZDMG. xl. 738) that the expression trace 
of... could hardly have developed into the relative conjunction, while the 
meaning of place has been evolved only in Aramaic, where the word is never used 
asarelative. According to others, 9 TW is really a compound of several pro- 
nominal roots; cf. Sperling, Die Nota relationis im Hebréischen, Leipzig, 1876, 
and Kénig, Lekrgeb., ii. 323 ff., who follows Ewald and Béttcher in referring 
it to an original dyin. AS ane to Hommel (ZDMG. xxxii. 708 ff.) TW 
is an original substantive, to be distinguished from - 274 and -Y (an or iginal 
pronominal stem), but used in Hebrew as a nota relationis, or (as MY and F 
are also sometimes used, see below, g and kh) simply for the relative pronoun. 
Baumann (op. cit., p. 44) sees in the Assyrian Ja, Phoenician, Punic, and 
Hebrew &%, the ground-forms, of which the Phoenician and Punic UN (sce 
above, § 36 note) and the Hebrew (WX are developments. 


2 E. a like Luther’s use of so, in die fremden Gitter, so unter euch sind, 
Gn 35%. 


8 This is the necessary conclusion both from the analogy of the Arabic 
alladi, which is clearly a demonstrative (like the Hebr. 1a, mien), and 
from the use of 7} and ¥f as relatives, 
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"2495, while in Gn 2? it is not resumed at all. This suppression of the 
retrospective pronoun! takes place especially when it (as in Gn 2?) would 


represent an accusative of the object, or when it would be a separate 
pronoun representing a nominative of the subject in a noun-clause, e.g. 


Gn? yp nnn WS oven the waters, those, under the firmament, &e. In 
negative sentences, however, the retrospective pronoun is not infrequently 
added, e.g. Gn 17 NUT; 7? NT; 1 K yg? NIDA 5; Dt 20% m3 ; but ef. also 
‘MN NIT AWN Gn 9%. The addition of NT in a verbal clause, 2 K 2235, is 
unusual, | ~ 


The very frequent omission of the retrospective pronoun is noticeable in 
eases where the predicate of the qualifying clause is a verbum dicendi, e.g. 


Nu 10° we are journeying unto the place, po? AS ink nin OX WS that place, 


the Lord said (of it), It will I give to you; ef. Nu 14°, ‘Ju S35, 1S 917-23, 245, 
1 K 8, Jer 3243, : 

2, When the substantive, followed by WWN and the qualifying clause, C 
expresses an idea of place, it may also be resumed by the adverbs of place 


DY there, MDW thither, DUID tence, e.g. Gn 13° TOAN AY MAW DIpEAmy 
unto the place, that one, his tent had been tess. i.e. where his tent had been; ef. Gn 333 
Ovid, Ex 2138 moe. But even in this case the retrospective word may bo 
omitted, ef. Gn 3514, Nu 20?%, Is 642°, where ow would be expected, and 


Gn 30%, Nu 13”, 1 K 122, where ney would be expeeted.-When tlhe 
appositional clause is added to a werd ‘of time, the retrospective pronoun is 
always omitted, e.g. 1 S 203! for alt the days, ‘0 wary = WE those—the son of 


Jesse is living (in them); ef. Gn 45%, Dt 14%, 97, 1 K 11%; ; see Baumann, 
op. cit., p. 33. 

3. If the governing substantive forms part of a statement made in the d 
first or second person, the retrospective pronoun (or the subject of the apposi- 


tional clause) is in the same person, e.g. Gn 454 I am Joseph, ‘M8 DAIS" TW 
he—ye sold me, i.e. whom ye sold; Nu 223°, Is 49%; 41° thou, Jacob, WR 
yaa he—I have chosen thee; Jer 321°, Ee 10!6&; Gn 157 I am the Lord, 
Poxyia TWA he—I brought thee out, &c., Ex 20? (Dt 55). 


(2) Not depending (adjectivally) on a governing substantive, but € 
itself expressing a substantival idea, Clauses introduced in this way 
may be called independent relative clauses. This use of WS is generally 
rendered in English by he who, he whom, &c. (according to the context), 
or that which, &c., or sometimes of such a hind as (qualis), cf. Ex 14%°, 
aud in a dependent relative clause Is 7. In reality, however, the 
WN is still a demonstrative belonging to the construction of the main 
clause as subject or object, or as a genitive dependent on a noun or 
preposition, e.g. Nu 22° INV INA WN iste—thow cursest (him)—is 
cursed, i.e. he whom thou cursest, &c.; Ex 22°;? WR as object, Gn 44', 


1 The instances in which, instead of a retrospective pronoun, the main 
idea itself is repeated (Gn 49°°, 5013, Jer 31°2) are most probably all due to 
subsequent amplification of the original text by another hand. 

2 The absolute use of WR i is very peculiar in the formula 43°] M4 TZN 


“Dx this (is it)—it came as ue word of the Lord to. .., Jer 14}, 46}, 47}, 49% 
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49, 15 16°7, Mi 6! (AUS MX); and even preceding the verb, e.g. 
Is 52", ¥ 69°; TWN as genitive, Ez 23% Z will deliver thee WS 73 
NN’ tato the hand of those—thou hatest (them); depending on a pre- 
position, e.g. syind Gn 444, 2K 10”; WNA Gn 21%, DY NIN WN in 
that (place)—he ts there, i.e. where he is; cf. Ju17® and Ru 1° sping by 
whither ;} 1K 18" wwiaby whither ; TWN! Exss*: 


¥ From these examples it follows that in independent relative clauses the 
retrospective suffix, or adverb of place, may be, and in fact generally is, 
omitted, Asa rule, however (as in the dependent relative clause), this does 
not apply to cases in which the Botrgepective pronoun, by the construction 
of the sentence, depends on a preposition,? e. g. Gn 44°" DD oo JAN x31) TWN 


he—it (the cup) is found with him,—shall die (for the Waw of the apodosis in 
nid) ef. § 143d). In such cases WE preceded by the preposition is quite 


anomalous, as in Gn 31% XyION Ww DY with whomsoerer thou findest, ects 
WR is a relative pronoun in the English sense; on the other hand, 
Is 4712 (and probably also 564) WA is to be explained (with Baumann, 


op. cit., p. 37) by reference to 475, as a demonstrative pronoun, s/and now 
with thine enchantments ..., with those—thou hast laboured (with them). 


(With regard to the preceding explanation of WN, the student will of 
course understand that, in Hebrew as we know it, TWN never occurs as 


a mere demonstrative. A particle which, whatever its origin, is uniformly 
used with reference to something in another, contiguous clause, will naturally 
have acquired in practice that force which we denote by the term ‘relative ’.] 


& Like the original demonstrative pronoun WY, the demonstratives 
proper FY, Wm (the last commonly),? and sometimes the article, are 
used somewhat frequently in poetic language to introduce both 
dependent and independent relative clauses. With regard to the 
construction of 71, &., the remarks on WYN, under a and e, also 
hold good. 

Examples : _ 

) Min apposition to a governing substantive in the nominative, y 104°6 
PITY DMD (there is) leviathan, he—thou hast formed (him), i.e. whom thor hast 
formed ; Is "42% (3); in the accusative, Is 25°, y 74? (in both cases with a 
retrospective pronoun; Vf} is used without it in y 13217); in apposition to 
a genitive dependent on a preposition, Pr 23%? yD. mn Jan? yov hearken 
unto thy mney, him—hke begat thee, i.e. who begat thee; pW ‘179 Qn). ei wv 104® 
and mye. ny DIDD-PN unto the place which thou hadst founded for them (ef. § 130), 
ny isin the genitive after the construct state nip to the place of that, thou hadst 


1 In Ze 12!° also, instead of the unintelligible TW TN by, we should 
probably read WINTON, and refer the passage to this class. 

2 Such a strong. ellipse as in Is 316 where HD would be expected after 
POY, is only possible in elevated poetic or prophetic language. 

3 The etymological equivalent “I, 7 in Aramaic is always a relative. 
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Sounded (it) for them ; on the same analogy we may also take, with Baumann 
(op. cit., p. 48), ¥ 78% (PAN) and Ex 15 (RDN) WDY), 1578, Is 4374, ¥ 9", 
10%, 315, 328, 6212, 1424, 143° (all examples of n). 

To introduce independent relative clauses 7} is used as a nominative in 
Jb 199; as accusative, Jb 15!7 and Y Hb 14, yp 6829 (after a preposition, 7} 


Ex 13°; but the text is evidently corrupt). 
{b) More certain examples of the use of the article as a relative pronoun 
(more correctly, perhaps, of the demonstrative which is otherwise used as 


article) are 1 Ch 26% bene e wripni by all that Samuel had dedicated, &e. ; 
1 Ch 29% (where NY] can only be perfeet Nipk‘al); 2 Ch 2936, Ezr rol#, In 
connexion with a lal. Jos 10% the chiefs of the men of war IAN SPIE who 


went with him; Ezr 8%, 1017, 1 Ch 29!7. Finally, in the sense of id quod, Jer 518 
(where, however, we should read with the LXX 7397). Cf. moreover, 


18 9% the thigh voy and that which was upon it (but see k below); 2 Ch 14 
Pana equivalent to poo WR2 to the place, that he had prepared. 
In all the examples adduced except 18 9% (where PST should probably 


be read for mya) the 1 is followed by undoubted serfacess almost all the 


examples, moreover, belong to the latest Books (Ezra and Chronicles). On 
the other hand, another series of instances (even in the older texts) is 
extremely doubtfal, in which the Masora likewise requires perfects, either by 


placing the tone on the penultima, as in Gn 182), 4627, Jb 2! mN3a ; Is 517° 
mba ; Ez 26!" npoan Ru 122, 26 and 48 nea, or by the punctuation, Gn 21° 


abisa: 1K 119, Dn 8} N10 5 Is 568 miban, while no doubt the authors in 
all these cases intended participles (and i in fact perfect participles, cf. § 116d) 
with the article, thus mSan, &e., Ez 2617 npoan for nbbarn according to 
§ 52s, and in the other examples abion, maa, “mba,” 


§ 139. Expression of Pronominal Ideas by means of 
Substantives. 


Analogous to the periphrases for expressing materials and attributes 
by means of substantives (§ 128 0 and p), is the use of substantives 
to represent certain kinds of pronominal ideas, for which no special 
expressions exist. Thus— 


I. UN TUN man, woman, are used to express— 

(a) The idea of each, erery (in the sense of each severally) with reference to 
persons,! and even animals (Gn 15)°), e.g. Gn 10°, feminine Ex 3°2; WN 
is the object, e.g. in Jer 12, On B*N—WIN ef. § 123.6. 

In a few passages W'N in the above sense is placed for the sake of emphasis 
before the governing noun (always a substantive with a suffix), thus W'N 7D 
YAS Gn g®, according to the usual explanation, stands for UN “AN VD al the 
hand of the brother of every man. But although the explanation seems to be 


1 Asarule UW" is used in the particularizing sense of each man, with the 


plural of the verb, e.g. Gn 441!; sometimes, however, as subject to a verb in 
the singular, e.g. Gn 443%. 
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supported by Gn 42% and Nu 17", it is inconceivable that such an inversion 
of nomen regens and rectum should oceur. It is more likely, either that the 
second substantive is in apposition to WIN (thus Gn 9 at the hand of every man, 


his brother, [unless it is a combination of the two readings Y*% NO and 
DIN 13D] ; similarly 1510 and he laid each or, more exactly, one piece of it, &c., 
and so probably also Nu 1717 every one, se. his name), or WN precedes as a kind 
of casus pendens, and only receives its nearer definition from the following 
substantive with suffix ; thus Gn 41]2, 4225 (according to the context =o every 
one in his sack); 42%5, where }pwa IBDS-WiyY is virtually the predicate of 
WN ; Ex 124, 2821, Nu 520, 2654, 2 K 2385, and especially Ze 7301 

(b) Any one, some one, e.g. Gn 1316, Ct &’, with a negative no one ;? so after 
wb Ex 1619-9; before xd Gn 23° and frequently.—Instead of ving we some- 
times find in a similar sense DIN man, homo, e. g. Lv 1? (ef. DIN TORS as any 
one else, Ju 167-11), vp) (soul) person, Lv 2}, 51, &e., and in a mentee sense 3" 
(prop. word, thing) for anything, Gn 1814, or nabs Ly 57, Nu 31. With 
a negative V2 means nothing; thus after “by Gn 19°; after Np) Ee 8.— 
Cf. finally, SAND any one, Dt 157; anything, Ez 18! (but in Lv 4?, 578 NON) 
and the expressions noticed in § 144e. The latter include also instances 
like Ez 18%? I have no pleasure NM niba in the death of him that dieth, i.e. of 
any man. 

(c) In connexion with !M& his brother or my his neighbour, UN onc, mase, 
(as nix one, fem., in connexion with ANINN her sister or APAY) her neighbour) 


is used to represent the ideas of Gerace the one—the other ® (in reference to 
persons, animals, or things without life ; see the Lexicon) or the idea of one 


another, e.g. Gn 131 and they separated Hietgetdls Yas bye WN the one from the 
other ; Ex 263 jive curtains (ny fem.) shall be coupled "together NAS" bss Tu one 
to knot 

2. vps soul, person expresses the idea of self,4 both in the singular, Pr 19°, 
2974, Tb 184 (in all cases WD} equivalent to himself) and in the plural, 
Jer 37°, &e. Similar to this is the use of MAPS Gn 181? (pron. in her inward 
part) in the sense of within herself.5 


1 Cf. on the whole question the thorough discussion by Budde, Die biti. 
Urgeschichte, p. 283 ff. : according to him, the words in Gn 9° are to be 
rendered ut the haud of one another (from men mutually) will I require it. (In 


support of this view, Budde points to Ze 71° WAUIIA-PN VS an ny 


o22aba, which in the light of 8, pgaaba spina by sy] NYT VN, 


can only, he observes, be rendered ‘and devise not the hurt of one another in 
your heart’. So also Kénig, Syntax, § 33-] 
2 Cf. also UN Gn 397. On the expression of the idea of no one by 


means of #8 with a following participle, see the Negative Sentences, § 152 0. 
8 Elsewhere My ..+. i} are used in a similar sense, Ex 14°, Is 63; also 
TARA toe InN 28 148 or the substantive is repeated, e.g. Gn 477! (from 


one cits. . to ie ollee end, 

4 On the representation of this idea by pronouns, separate and suffixed, see 
§ 135 a, iand k. 

5 In a similar way the idea of self in Arabic, as in Sanskrit (déman), is 
paraphrased by soul, spirit; in Arabic also by eye; in Rabbinic by 5}3 body, 
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3: pyp bone (then metaphorically for suosance) expresses the idea of self, 9 
selfsame, very seme, in reference to things (as vind to persons, e.g. mn pen bsya 
in the selfsame day, Gn 733, ef. Jos 1027, Ez 24?; “sad pein bys as it were the 
very heaven for clearness, Ex 24); iA pypa in the very fullness of his strength (=in 


the midst of his full strength), Th 21%, . 

4. The simple plural of words denoting time sometimes includes also the /) 
idea of a few, some 31 thus DD? a few days, Gn 24°, 404 (here even of a longer 
period, = for some time); Is 652%, Dn 8” (on the other hand, Gn 2744, 299 
DY IAN DNDs; see § 96 under IN) ; py some years, Dn 1168, 


ow or Dyy bone, in Ethiopic and Amharic by head, in Egyptian by mouth, 
hand, &e. ; ef. also the Middle High German min lip, din lip, for ich, du. 
However, ving in such eases is never (not even in Is 46? nwD) they themselves) 


a merely otiose periphrasis for the personal pronoun, but always involves 
a reference to the mental personality, as affected by the senses, desires, &e. 
1 Some in reference to persons in Ex 167° is expressed by DOIN, and in 


Neh 52-4 by TW wr sunt qui, with a participle following. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE SENTENCE 
I. The Sentence in General. 


§ 140. Noun-clauses, Verbal-clauses, and the Compound 
Sentence. 


a 1. Every sentence, the subject and predicate of which are nouns 
or their equivalents (esp. participles), is called a nown-clause, e.g. 
s250 MM the Lord ts our king, Is 337; DNOM DY DID WIN) now the 
men of Sodom were wicked and sinners, Gn 13%; ott) NB a mouth is 
theirs, ~115°; see further, § r4r. 

b 2. Every sentence, the subject of which is a noun (or pronoun 
included in a verbal-form) and its predicate a finite verb, is called 
a verbal-clause, ©. g. py TON and God said, Gu 1°; baa} and he 
divided, 1’; see further, § 142. 


C Rem. In the last example the pronominal subject is at least indicated by 
the preformative (*), and in almost all forms of the perfect by afformatives. 


The 3rd pers. sing. perf. however, which contains no indication of the 
subject, must also be regarded as a full verbal-clause. 


d_ 3, Every sentence, the subject or predicate of which is itself a full 
clause, is called a compound sentence, e.g. y 18°! 1377 OvOA Oy God— 
his way is perfect, equivalent to God’s way is perfect; Gn 34° 23 O20 
DSNID WHI MPWN my son Shechem—his soul longeth for your daughter; 
see further, § 143. 

€ 4. The above distinction between different kinds of sentences— 
especially between noun- and verbal-clauses—is indispensable to the 
more delicate appreciation of Hebrew syntax (and that of the Semitic 
languages generally), since it is by no means merely external or 
formal, but involves fundamental differences of meaning. Noun- 
clauses with a substantive as predicate, represent something fixed, 
a state or in short, a being so and so; verbal-clauses on the other 
hand, something moveable and in progress, an event or action. The 
latter description is indeed true in a certain sense also of noun-clauses 
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with a participial predicate, except that in their case the event or 
action (as distinguished from that expressed by the verbal-clause) is 
of a fixed and abiding character. 

Rem. By the Arab grammarians every clause beginning with an inde- J 
pendent subject is regarded as a noun-clause, and every clause beginning 
with a finite verb as verbal. If a finite verb follows the noun-subject the 
two together (since the verb comprises its own subject and is thus a complete 
verbal-clause) form a compound noun-sentence, just as when the predicate 
consists of an independent noun-clause. Though this definition of the 
different kinds of sentence, which we formerly accepted (in § 1444 of the 
22nd to the 24th German editions of this Grammar), is rejected above, a-d, 
we must, nevertheless, mention here the point in which this more comphi- 
cated view of the Arab grammarians may be regarded as at least relatively 
correct, namely, in classifying verbal-clauses according as the subject precedes 


or follows the verb, a distinction which is often of great importance in Hebrew 
also; see further, in § 1424. 


§ 141. The Noun-clause. 


1, The subject of a noun-clause (see § 140 a) may be— 

(a) A substantive, e.g. [WO S802 and a river went out (was 
going out) of Eden, Gn 2”. 

(b) A pronoun, e.g. Gn 7# VOD “DIN T will cause it to rain; 14" 
122 NI and he was priest; 2° (NN before a feminine predicate, as 
MPS before a plural in Ex 32‘); DIN who zs wise? Ho 14”—In 
tCh's’ WDD 73303 and of him one became a prince, the subject is 
contained in 32ND 5 

2. The predicate of a noun-clause may be— 

(a) A substantive, e.g. Dt 14) 0) DAN O23 ye are children of the 
Lord your God; Gn 42". Specially characteristic of the Semitic mode 
of expression are the cases in which both subject and predicate are 
substantives, thus emphasizing their identity (‘the thing is its 
measure, material, or equivalent’), e.g. Ez 417 7) VOVP) ... PY Bard 
the altar (was) wood ..., and the walls thereof (were) wood, i.e. of 
wood. Cf. below, c. 

(b) An adjective or participle, e.g. Gn 2 310 NID WT AIAN and 
the gold of that land is good; 2¥* }i1BY now Ephron was sitting, Ke., 
Gn 23”.? Very frequently such noun-clauses, attached by Waw to 
a verbal-clause, are used to represent a state contemporancous with 
the principal action ; cf. e below. 

(c) A numeral, e.g. Gn 42” yay “WY OY the twelve (of us) are 
thy servants. 


1 For other remarkable instances of ellipse in the Chronicler, see Driver, 
Introduction, ed. 8, p. 537, no. 27. 
2 Cf. the numerous examples in § 116 n-p. 
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(d) A pronoun, e.g. Gn ro” (83), Ex 97 (28), Gn 24% ("), 1 K 9® 
CD). 

(e) An adverb or (esp. if formed with a preposition) any specification 
of time, place, quality, possessor, &c., which may be regarded as the 
equivalent of a noun-idea, e.¢ _nbaaa DY there is the bdellium, Gn 2"; 
ba ‘SN where ts Abel ? Pe fron ndiyd his mercy endureth for ever, 
y 1361"; ina Ww riches are in his “house, yr’; UN 1b we are 
his, 100° Qere, 


C Rem.1. The employment of a substantive as predicate of a noun-clause is 
especially frequent, either when no corresponding adjective exists (so mostly 
with words expressing the material; cf. § 1280) or when the attribute is 
intended to receive a certain emphasis. For in all cases there is a much 
greater stress upon a substantival predicate,? since it represents something as 
identical with the subject (see above, b [a]), than upon an adjectival or verbal 
predicate ; cf. Ct 129; y 2519 all the paths of the Lord are NON) 70n lovingkindness 
and truth (i.e. wholly lovingkindness, &c.; cf. Jer 1019); Ez 385, p 105, 1919, 235, 
8819, Pr 3173 Jb 2212, 232, 2635, Ru 37. Sometimes the emphasis on the predi- 
cate is obtained by the use of the plural form (according to § 124), e.g. 
y 1108 thy people are n33 altogether willingness ; Ct 516, Dn 9%, 

d Sometimes the boldness of such combinations is modified by the repetition 
of the subject, as regens of the predicate, e.g. Jb 612 ab) DIAN MD-DN is my 
strength the strength of stones? Pr 31". That the language, however—especially 
in poetry—is not averse even to the boldest combinations in order to em- 
phasize very strongly the unconditional relation between the subject and 
predicate, is shown by such examples as # 459 myrrh and aloes and cassia are all 
thy garmenis (i.e. so perfumed with them that they seem to be bobipored of 


them); Ct 15 thine eyes are doves, i.e, dove’s eyes (but Be D243) ; 34 y 235, 1094, 
Jb 89, 1212, Ct 233, In prose, e.g. Ex 9®!, Ezr 10}8 DDwa nya ‘the season is rain 
showers, i.e. the rainy season; with a bold enallage of. the jhumber, Gn 34° 
“EDID ‘ND 81 and I (with my family) am persons few in number. For 
similarly ‘bold expressions with Mo cf. Gn 11), 12, Ex 1772, Is 512, Jer 238, 
and again with a bold enallage of the number, Jb 29!5 I was eyes to the blind, 
and feet was I to the lame, but in prose, Nu 10%! and thou shalt be to us ors, 


1 Why in these examples the pronouns, notwithstanding appearances to 
the contrary, are to be considered as predicates and not as subjects, may 
be seen from what has been remarked above, § 126k. 

* The same naturally applies to most of those cases which are not pure 
noun-clauses, but have the substantival predicate connected with the subject 
by i (e.g. Gn 1? and the earth was a waste and emptiness ; ef. y 356, Pr 850, 
Jb 34) < or where a preposition prec -edes the substantival predicate, as y 29! the 
voice of the Lord is with power, 1.6. powerful. 

. pide here, as in Jb 21°, is evidently a substantive after a plural subject ; 
on the other hand, it is doubtful whether pidy i in such passages as Gn 43”, 
2 § 20°, y 1207, &e., is not rather to be regarded as an adjective. 

4 As a rule, an such comparisons 3 (which is then to be regarded as 
nominative) stands before the predicate, e.g. Is 63? wherefore are thy garments 
Nad IND like those of one that treadeth in the wine-press? (prop. the like of one that 
treadeth, instar calcantis); Jer 50°. The comparison is then much less 
emphatie than in the noun-clauses cited above, 
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2. The noun-clause connected by waw copulative to a verbal-clause, or its 
equivalent, always describes a state contemporaneous with the principal action, 
or (when the predicate is a transitive participle) an action represented in 
constant duration (cf. § 107 d, as well as § 116 m and 0), e.g. Gn 19! and the 
two angels came to Sodom at even, 2W* ids while Lot sat, &e.; 181-8:16.22, 2526, 
Ju 13%, 1 S 19, 2S 47, 114 (always with a participle); with an adjectival 
predicate, Gn 18!2; with a substantival predicate, 1877; with an adverbial 
predicate, 9%. Not infrequently such a circumstantial clause indicates at the 
same time some contradictory fact, so that } is equivalent to whereas, whilst, 


although, e.g. Gn 152, 1827, 208, 48!4 (although he was the younger); Ju 1615 how 
canst thou say, I love thee, ‘AN [SX qn) whereas thine heart is not with me? 28 3°%, 


W 283 whilst mischief is in their hearts. These clauses describing a state are, 
however, only a subdivision of the large class of circumstantial clauses, 
on which see § 156. 


3. As the examples given under a and 6 show, the syntactical 
relation existing between the subject and predicate of a noun-clause 
is as a rule expressed by simple juxtaposition, without a copula of any 
kind. To what period of time the statement applies must be inferred 
from the context; e.g. 1 K 18” ody mn the Lord is the true God ; 
189; Is 31? DOM RIND) yet he also is wise; Gn 42"; on the other 
hand, Gn 19! 3° nidy and (=while) Lot was sitting; Ez 28"; Gn 7* 
HID DIS I am raining, i.e. I will rain. Sometimes even a jussive 
or optative is to be supplied as predicate, Gn 27% upon me be thy 
curse; Gnir1*, 20%, Ex 12%. Cf. § 1167, note. 


Not infrequently, however, a connexion is established between subject & 


and predicate (a) by adding the separate pronoun of the 3rd person 
singular or plural, expressly resuming and therefore strengthening 
the subject, or (6) (especially for the sake of a more exact specification 
of time) by the help of the verb 7. The first of these will be 
a compound sentence, since the predicate to the main subject consists 
of an independent clause. 


Examples of (a): Gn 41% the seven gcod kine nea Dw ya they are seven 
years; Dt 7, 42%; Ec 5!8 8) DYDON MIMD Nt this—it is a gift of God; Nu 3” 
yy nde ; in a question, Gn 273%, Sometimes N30 is used in this way to 
strengthen a pronominal subject of the first or second person, and at the 
same time to connect it with the predicate which follows,! e.g. NIN ‘DON ‘DIN 
Is 4375 I, even I, am he that blotteth out, &c.; 5112; NIT AMR 2S 7%, Is 377%, 
y 44°, Neh 9&7; in an interrogative sentence, Jer 147?;? in Jer 49? Ni in 
a verbal-clause strengthens AR. 


1 On a similar use of the separate pronoun of the third person in Aramaic 
(Dn 238, Ezr 54, &c.) see Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl. Aram., § 87. 3. 

2 This is of course to be distinguished from the use of NI (to be inferred 
from the context) as predicate in the sense of 6 abrés; see above, § 135 4, 
note 1; or such cases as Dt 325° see now NIT “IN "IN 'D that I, even I, am he; 
1 Ch 2177, i 
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Of (b): naturally this does not apply to the examples, in which 7%, in 
the sense of to become, to fare, to exist, still retains its full force as a verb, and 
where accordingly the sentence is verbal, and not a noun-clause; especially 
when the predicate precedes the subject. On the other hand, such examples 
as Gn 1? and the earth was (NNT) waste and emptiness, can searcely be regarded 
as properly verbal clauses ; ate is used here really only for the purpose of 
referring to past time a statement which, as the description of a state, 
might also appear in the form of a pure noun-clause; cf. Gn 3). This is 
especially true of the somewhat numerous instances in which 7‘ occurs as 
a connecting word between the subject and the participial predicate ; e. g. 
Ju 17, Jb 114 (immediately afterwards a pure noun-clause). The imperfect 
of M7 announces what is future in Nu 1438, &c.; ef. § 116 r. However, 


especially in the latter ease, M% is not wholly without verbal force, but 


comes very near to being a mere copula, and this use is more frequent in the 
later books! than in the earlier. 


Rem. On the employment of wr existence, and j‘& non-existence, which were 
originally substantives (on their tendency te be used as verbs, equivalent to 
est, and non est, ef. § 100 0, and the Negative Sentences, § 152) as a connecting 
link between a pronominal subject and a participial predicate (especially in 
conditional and interrogative sentences, Gn 243249, 434, &c.), see above, 
§ 116g, and the various kinds of subordinate clauses mentioned in §§ 150, 159. 


{ 4. The natural arrangement of words in the noun-clause, as describ- 


mM 
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ing a state, is subject—predicate; the principal stress falls on the 
former since it is the object of the description. Very frequently, 
however (and not merely in poetry, where greater freedom is naturally 
allowed in the arrangement of words), the reverse order is found, i.e. 
predicate—subject. The latter order must be used when special 
emphasis is laid on the predicate,’ or when it consists of an inter- 
rogative word; thus with a substantival predicate, e.g. Gn 3’ “BY 
ANN dust thou art; 4°, 12" (my sister, not my wife); 207", 29%, 
Is 6°°, Jb 5%, 6; with an adjectival predicate, e.g. Is 6°*, 287, 
Jer 10°; with a participle, Gn 30!, 32”; with an interrogative pro- 
noun, e.g. Gn 243% with au adverbial interrogative, e.g. Gn 4°. 
Rem, On the above ef. the exhaustive investigations of C. Albrecht, ‘ Die 
Wortstellung im hebr. Nominalsatze,’ ZAW. vii. 218 ff. and viii. 249 ff.; with 
a complete list of the exceptions to the order subject—predicate, p. 254 ff. The 
predicate must precede for the reasons stated (an adjectival predicate is parti- 
cularly emphatic when it has the force of a comparative, e.g. Gn 4)5; the 
predicate expressed by means of a preposition precedes most frequently 


when it serves to convey the ideas of having, possessing, e.g. Gn 1814, 2918, &c. ; 
ef. also 2629, 3116-43), 


The predicate may precede: (a) when the subject is a pronoun, for ‘the 
person assumed to be generally known, dees not excite the same interest as 


1 According to Albrecht, ZAW. viii. 252, especially in Deuteronomy and 
in the Priestly Cede. 

2 For the same reason specifications of place (e.g. Gn 4”) or other adverbial 
qualifications may stand at the beginning of the sentence, 

3 The only exceptions, according to Albrecht (see the Rem, above), are 
Ex 1674, 


) 
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that which is stated about him ;’ (b) ‘in order not to be a mere appendage 
to a subject which consists of several words,’ e.g. 2 K 201°; (c) in interroga- 
tive sentences (with a substantival or adjectival predicate or one compounded 
with a preposition), e.g, 1S 164; finally (d) in a relative clause, when the 
predicate is adverbial or compounded with a preposition, as a rule closely 
united (by Maqgeph) with WW, e.g. Gn 21 DYN; 18% ja7W®. 


§ 142. The Verbal-clause. 


1. By § 140 f there is an essential distinction between verbal- 
clauses, according as the subject stands before or after the verb. In 
the verbal-clause proper the principal emphasis rests upon the action 
which proceeds from (or is experienced by) the subject, and accord- 
ingly the verb naturally precedes (necessarily so when it is in the 
perf. consec. or imperf. consec.). Nevertheless, the subject does some- 
times precede even in the verbal-clause proper, in the continuation of the 
narrative, e.g. Gn 7°, 18 181, 2S 19/75 especially so if there is special 
emphasis upon it, e.g. Gn 3" (it is not I who am to blame, but) the 
serpent beguiled me, cf. Gn 2°, &c.' In the great majority of instances, 
however, the position of the subject at the beginning of a verbal-clause 
is to be explained from the fact that the clause is not intended to 
introduce a new fact carrying on the narrative, but rather to describe 
a state. Verbal-clauses of this kind approximate closely in character 
to noun-clauses, and not infrequently (viz. when the verbal form might 
just as well be read as a participle) it is doubtful whether the writer 
did not in fact intend a noun-clause. 


The particular state represented in the verb may consist— 


(a) Of an act completed long before, to which reference is made only 
because it is necessary for understanding the sequel of the principal action. 
If the predicate be a perfect (as it almost always is in these cases), it is 
generally to be rendered in English by a pluperfect; cf. the examples 
discussed above in § 106 f/ (1 S 288, &e.)3 also Gn 68 (not Noah found grace) ; 
161, 1817, 204, 241, 39! (and Joseph in the meanwhile had been brought down to 
Egypt); 4129, Ju 1981 S 35, 1477, 2571, 1 K 17, &c.—In a wider sense this 
applies also to such verbal-clauses as Gn 28 (see further, § 112 e), since when 
they serve to represent an action continuing for a long period in the past, 
and thus to some extent a state. 

(b) Of a fact, contemporaneous with the principal events or continuing as 
the result of them. To the former class belong all those instances in which 
the predicate is combined with 4 (provided that 1 has not, as in Gn 13, 


31, &c., been weakened to a mere copula, in which case the precedence of the 
subject is fully explained from the character of the clause as a noun-clause ; 
ef. § 141 i, and the examples of 7°, &c., with a participle, § 1167); as an 
example of the second class, cf. e.g. Gn 13)? /13) JVID-p Na aw DIN 
Abraham accordingly continued fo dwell in the land of Canaan, but Lot dwelt, &e. 


1 This of course applies also to the cases, in which the subject consists of 
a strongly emphasized personal pronoun, e.g. Gn 321° AAR thou thyself; 333 


NU he himself. 


a 
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ad Rem. 1. The close relation between verbal-clauses beginning with the 
subject and actual noun-clauses, is seen finally from the fact that the former 
also are somewhat frequently added with } (or subordinated) to a preceding 
sentence in order to lay stress upon some accompanying circumstance ; on 
such noun-clauses describing a state or circumstance, ef. § 141 e. This is 
especially the case, again, wlien the circumstantial appendage involves an 
antithesis ; ef. Gn 1838 seeing that nevertheless Abraham shall surely become, &c. ; 
2458, 2627, Is 2913, Jer 14)5, y 5017, Jb 212, and such examples as Gn 4*-4, 2917, 
where by means of } a new subject is introduced in express antithesis to 
one just mentioned. Moreover, in the examples treated above, under b and c 
(1 S 283, &.), the subject is frequently introduced by }, which then corre- 


sponds to the Greek 8, used to interpose an explanation, &e., see Winer, 
Gramm. des neutest. Sprachidioms, § 53. 7 0. 

€ 2. By a peculiar construction verbal-clauses may be joined by means of } 
and a following subject to participial clauses, e.g. Gn 38” N'T) MNSIW an 
ano she was already brought forth, when she sent, &c. ; 445-4, Ju 18°, 19", 285 208; 


for other examples, see § 116 u (where it is pointed out, note 1, that the 
apodosis also frequently appears in the form of a mnoun-clause, a further 
proof of the close relation between verbal-clauses beginning with the subject 
and noun-clauses proper). Without doubt there is in all these cases a kind 
of inversion of the principal clause and the temporal subordinate clause ; 
the latter for the sake of greater emphasis being raised to an independent 
noun-clanse, while the real principal action is added as though it were an 
accompanying circumstance, and hence in the form of an ordinary cireum- 
stantial clause. [Cf. Driver, Tenses, § 166 ff.] 


Wa 2. According to what has been remarked above, under a, the 
natural order of words within the verbal sentence is: Verb—Subject, 
or Verb—Subject—Object. But as in the noun-clause (§ 141 2) so also 
iu the verbal-clause, a variation of the usual order of words frequently 
occurs when any member of the sentence is to be specially emphasized 
by priority of position.' Thus the order may be :— 

(a) Object—Verb—Subject: Gn 30”, 37°, 15 151, 2 K 23” and fre- 
quently. Naturally the examples are far more numerous, in which 
the object precedes a verbal form which includes the subject in itself, 
Seung 6" BY oo Ex to JU dg, be 18,20) 21", 2 hoo) 
PF AB ee. 

(6) Verb—Object—Subject: Gn21’, Nu5”, 1815%, 28 24" (but yndon 
is probably only a subsequent addition); Is 19", y 34°, Jb 11”, &e. 

(c) Subject—Object-—Verb: Is 3", 115, 138, Ho12", ~6", 11, 
Jb 29”.? 


1 Not infrequently also the striving after chiasmus mentioned in § 114 7, 
note, occasions a departure from the usual arrangement of words. 

2 This sequence occurs even in prose (Gn 17°, 238, &e.); it is, however, 
more doubtful here than in the above prophetical and poetical passages, 
whether the preceding subject should not be regarded rather as the subject 
of a compound sentence (§ 143), the predicate of which is an independent 
verbal-clause ; this would explain why the verbal-clause is usually separated 
from the subject by one of the greater disjunctives.—On the other hand, the 
sequence Subject—Object— Verb is quite common in Aramaie (e.g. Dn 271°) ; ef. 
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(d) Object—Subject—Verb (very rarely): 2 K 5%, Is 5", 28", W510’, 
Pr 13'° (read 23),! 

(e) A substantival complement of the verb mn is placed first in 
Is 18° A¥) MP bya 2D) and a ripening grape the flower becometh. 

Rem. Of specifications compounded with a preposition those of place stand a 
regularly after the verb, unless they are specially emphatic as e.g. Gn 19%, 
3016, 325, Mis, Est g!?; in Gn 29” bra with 3 pretit precedes for the sake 
of emphasis. Cf., however, in Gn 35!8 the order rerb—specification of place— 
subject—The remoter object precedes for the sake of emphasis, e.g. in Gn 131° 
(263), 153; even before the interrogative, Gn 2757 (cf. Jer 2215 where the subject 


precedes an interrogative, and 1 S 208, Jb 348! where a prepositional specifi- 
cation precedes). — Prepositional specifications of time, such as NY'N1A 


(Gn 13), DVD, NIT OD, &e. (but not AYN, nor the simple NIWNT, nbnna, 
pdiyd), stand, as a rule, before the verb, provided it be not in the perf. consec. 


or imperf. consec. ; so also certain adverbs of time, such as ®, nny, whilst 
others like wy, ‘TOM regularly follow the verb. 


§ 148. The Compound Sentence. 


A compound sentence (§ 140d) is formed by the juxtaposition of @ 
a subject ? (which always precedes, see c) and 

(a) An independent noun-clause, which (a) refers to the principal 
subject by means of a pronoun, e.g. Na 1° 1377 MDW] MIM the Lord— 
in the storm ts his way; 28 23°, ~ 18", ro4”, 125°, Ec 2"; cf. also 
Gn 34”, where the predicate is an interrogative clause—A personal 
pronoun is somewhat frequently used as the principal subject, e.g. 
Is 597 ONS N72 nist NL and as for me, thisis my covenant with them, 
&e.; Gn 9°, 174, Is 17, 1 Ch 28°; with an interrogative noun-clause, 
Gn 37°, Jb 214, 38°:—or (@) is without a retrospective suffix (in 
which case naturally the connexion between the subject and predicate 
is much looser), e.g. 1S 20% and as touching the matter which, &c. 
... behold the Lord is between thee and me for ever; Pr 27°. 


Gesenius, Comm. on Is 4274, and Kautzsch’s Gramm. des Bibl. Aram., § 84. 1 b. 
The pure Aramaic usage of placing the object before the infinitive occurs in 
Hebrew in Lv 19%, 2171, Dt 2856, 2S 1119, Is 498, 2 Ch 2819, 317, 3619(?). 

1 This sequence occurs more frequently in noun-clauses with a participial 
predicate, e.g. Gn 3716, 41°, 2 S 134, &., in interrogative sentences, e. g. 
2K 6%, Jer 719; in all which cases the emphasized object is placed before 
the natural sequence of subject—predicate. [Cf. Driver, Tenses, § 208.] 


2 In Gn 31/9 a verbal-clause cna I was) occurs instead of the subject, and 
is then explained by another verbal-clause. 

3 In 1 Chr 28? (cf. also 227 va207Dy MI YN) YN might also be taken as 
strengthening the pronominal suffix which follows (equivalent to I myself had 
it in my mind), as e.g. Ez 33!" whereas their own way is not equal; ef. §135 f. 
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b (6) An independent verbal-clause: (a) with a retrospective suffix, 
e.g. Gn gf (cf. § 116 w); 17° as for Sarai thy wife, thou shalt not call 
her name Sarai; 26%, 28", 34°, Ex 30%, 324182", 2K 10”, Isg!, 
11°, Ez 33’, Hog", yar’, 46°, 654, 74", Dn i”; with a pronoun as 
the principal subject, Gn 24”; (8) without a retrospective suffix, 
Is 19” every one that mentions it (Judah) to i (Egypt), 7¢ (Egypt) 
as afraid. 


Cc Rem.1. In all the above examples prominence is given to the principal 
subject (by its mere separation from the context by means of a greater 
disjunctive, as a casus pendens*) in a manner which would be quite impossible 
in a simple noun or verbal-clause (e.g. Na15 if it were NBD. mn’ 7) ; cf. 


the French c’est mot qu’on a accusé. But the statement or iquestiol: contained 
in the clause which forms the predicate also receives greater weight. For 
the same purpose other members of the sentence also are sometimes placed 
at the beginning and resumed again by a following suffix; thus the object, 
Gn 13%, 2115, 3532, 4721 (with the Samaritan and LXX read. perhaps VAyT) ; : 
18 25%; a specification of place, Gn 217, 2 K 2218, &e.; a substantive with 

1S 9%, 2S 6% ; cf. the examples in § 135 a.—In Nu 15” a dative is co- ovdinated 
with the casus ’ pendens, i.e. there is a transition to a different construction. 

di 2% compound sentences belong also the numerous examples already 
treated in the account of tle tenses, where the predicate of a casus pendens is 
introduced by the waw apodosis. The isolation and prominence of the 
principal subject is in this case still more marked than in the instances 
treated above; on the casus pendens with a following imperfect consecutive 
(e.g. Jer 619, 33%), ef. § 1114; with a following perfect consecutive (e.g. 
Ex 471, 1244, Nu 238, 1S 2527, 2 ’s 1410, Is o4, 568%), § 112 ¢ and mm; on the 
participle as casus pendens, § 112 00 and § a w.—In Jb 15!" wiw apodosis 
follows with the cohortative; in Jb 23?%, ~ 1157, the imperfect is separated 
by xb from the waéw apodosis; in Jb 4° as for thy hope, it is the integrity of thy 
ways, 36°, Ec 56, an incomplete noun-clause is appended by waw apodosis. On 
wdw ‘apodosis after disconnected specifications of time, cf. § 112 00 at the end, 
and Gn 4o%, 25 1554 yaa YN) DAY and now (so far as the present is con- 
cerned) I will be thy servant, Nu ‘1212, Jer 4) (me thou needest not fear). 

€ 3. Sometimes a substantive introduced by ) (in respect to; cf. § 119 u) serves 
the same purpose as the casus pendens beginning the sentence, as Nu 18% 
(unless the ? here serves to introduce the object, according to § 117”); Is 322 
(where, however, on) should most probably be read); Ec g*, 1 Ch 7}, 242%, 
2 Ch 721, On the other hand, ¥ 168, 174, 32%, 89°, 119%, are very doubtful. 
The suggestion of P. Haupt (Johns Hopkins University Circulars, xiii. no. 1143 
Baltimore, 1894) also deserves attention, that in passages like Ec 9‘, and in 
bap Gn 9), 2310 Ex 27319 Ez 449, &e., > is not the preposition, but an 


emphasizing particle, answering to the Arab. ld, surely; Assyriania; with bb 
it is equivalent to mm skort. Cf. also poe sive—sive, et—et, Jos 176, Ezr 11}, 


Assyrian lw—li. 


1 Cf. the Mésa‘ inscription, 1. 31, and Horonain, therein dwelt, ke. 

2? But this term must not (any more than that formerly used ‘the subject 
preceding absolutely’) be misunderstood to mean that the principal subject is, 
as it were, floating in the air, and that the whole sentence results in an 
anacoluthen. On the contrary, to the Semitic mind, such sentences appear 
quite as correctly formed as ordinary noun- and verbal-clauses, 
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§ 144. Peculiarities in the Representation of the Subject 
(especially in the Verbul-clause). 


1. According to § 40 ff. most forms of the finite verb include aq 
specification of the subject in the form of personal afformatives (in the 
imperfect also in the form of preformatives). Not infrequently, 
however, masculine forms are used in referring to feminines, e.g. 
DAY Ez 23%; ONY Rui®; in the imperfect, Jo 2”, Ct 2’; in the 
imperative, Am 4!, Ze 137 (for other examples, see § 110%). On 
emphasizing the pronominal subject by the addition of the separate 
pronoun, see § 135 a and 8. 

On the masculine as prior gender, cf. § 122 g; on similar anomalies in the 


use of the personal pronoun, § 135 0, in the connexion between substantive 
and adjective, § 132 d, between subject and predieate, § 145 p, 4 u. 


2. The third person singular is often used impersonally, especially 
in the masculine, e. g. "1 and it came to pass, MN and it shall come 
to pass; 10 followed by 4, &c., it became hot to him, i.e. he became 
angry, Gn 4°, &c.; b wy lit. and it became strait to him, he was 
distressed, Gn 32°; also in the feminine, e.g. 1S 30° (Ju 10°) "ym 
WD; Jui, Jer 73, Ez 12%, Jb 15” (unless MA in verse 31 be 
the subject) ; cf. also the impersonal passives, Is 1° (7337), 29° (7PEM). 
Scmewhat different are the instances in which the 3rd singular 
feminine occurs as the predicate of a feminine subject which is not 
mentioned, but is before the mind of the speaker, e.g. Is 7’, 14”, 
Jer ro’, Jb 4°, 18" (in 2 K 24? WWN-?D is used in this way with a 
feminine predicate, and in Jer 19° WX alone); different, too, are the 
instances in which the 3rd singular masculine refers to an act just 
mentioned, e.g. Gn 17" MO) and this (the circumcision) shall be a token 
of a covenant, &c. 


Rem. The expressions for natural phenomena may be either in the 3rd ¢ 
sing. masculine or feminine, e.g. VW it becomes light, 1 S 29!° (but with an 
explicit subject, Gn 44°) ; bios) and it became light ; so also yen: it grows dark, 
Jer 13!8; but navn} Mi 38; nepn though there be darkness, Jb til; TEA 
it rains, Am 4’ (where, however, the context requires the reading WWIOX) ; 
¥ 50% myyy it is tempestuous. 


1 In Arabic and Ethiopic the masculine is commonly used in this case, in 
Syriac the feminine.—The forms OM hot, DW good, well, “WD bitter, AY narrow, 
Yi evil (frequently joined by ube 15, &c.), which many regard as impersonal, 


are no doubt to be regarded in most cases not as forms of the 3rd pers. sing. 
perf., but, with Hupfeld on y 187, as adjectives. 
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d 3. The indefinite personal subject (our they, one, the French on, and 
the German man') is expressed— 
(a) By the 3rd person singular masculine, e. g. N71? one (sc. any one 
who named it, see the Rem.) called (or calls) it, Gni11*, 16%, 19”, 
Ex 15"; SOP") Gn 35°", 25 2" Is o°; 1d one satd, Gn 48’, 18 16%? 
other examples are Gn 38" one put out a hand; Nu 23”, 1 K 22%, 
Is 6 30 NBN and one heals them; 8! (RW*); 467 (PY¥!); Am 6”, Mi 24, 
Jb 27”; by the 3rd singular feminine ("2") Nu 26”. 


€ Rem. The Jewish commentators, following the Arab grammarians, usually 
explain these singulars by the addition of the participle (generally deter- 
minate) of the same stem, e.g. NUP] Np. This view is supported by the 


fact that such a complement sometimes occurs, e.g. Is 161° JA7 JV the 


treader treads out, for one treads out; 28424 (doth one plow continually?) ; Dt 17° 
(Ez 1892), Dt 228, 2S 179 (Ez 334), Jer 9% 3 with an indeterminate participle 
(as in Arabic, e.g. gala g@ilun, a sayer says, i.e. some one says), e.g. Nu 6°, 
Am 9!; cf. above, § 116 ¢, and, on the whole question, Driver on 1 8 16+. 


fe. (2) Very frequently by the 3rd plural masculine, e.g. Gn 29° for 
out of that well PY. they (i.e. people generally) watered the flocks; 
26%, 35°, 414, 49°, 1 K 17, Is 38", Ho 12°, Jb 18%, 34”, Est 27, Neh 27, 


& Rem. The 3rd plur. also is sometimes used to express an indefinite subject, 
where the context does not admit of a human agent or at least not of several, 
e.g. Gn 3477. In such a case the 3rd plur. comes to be equivalent to a 
passive, as very commonly in Aramaic (see Kautzsch’s Gramm. des Bibl. Aram., 


§ 96. 1c); e.g. Sb 73 wearisome nights sb=a319 have they allotted to me (equivalent 
to were allotted to me; to make ‘invisible powers’ the subject is a merely 
artificial device) ; Jb 419, 6%, 1818, 1976, 3420, Ez 3295, ¥ 63", Pr 277 (in parallelism 
with a passive) ; 91}. 


hc) By the 2nd singular masculine, e. g. Is 7* mae) Nian-ND one will 
(or can) not come thither (prop. thou wilt. ..); Jer 23%, Pr 19”, 30” 
(unless the reading should be YBRAA). Cf. also JNA or simply JN2 
(Gn ro, 13" NIN3) prop. wetil thy coming, i.e. until one comes. 

2 (d) By the plural of the participle, e. g. Jer 38% and all thy wives 
and thy children D'X$'2 (prop. are they bringing out=) they will bring 
out, &c.; ef. Is 32, Ez 13’, Neh 6” ( for some are coming to slay thee) 


1 In 1S 99 W'ND (prop. the man) is used in exactly the same sense as 
our one. 

2 Elsewhere in such cases MON usually occurs (but not in the perfect, 
e.g. 18 232), so that it is doubtful whether the present reading of Gn 48}, &., 
would not be better explained according to § 7 d, note. In Gn 48? for the 
extraordinary 13°) the common form 13%} is to be read; so in 5076 for Diy* 
‘after a plural) cither DY) or the 3rd plur.; in 2 K 21?) ap", 
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and the passages discussed above, § 1164.1 In 1K 5} the text is 
corrupt. 

(e) By the passive, e.g. Gn 4*° Napd bmn IN then (was it begun=) f; 
began men to call upon, &c. (but read bna Ml he began). 

4. A peculiar idiom, and one always confined to poetic language, / 
is the not infrequent occurrence of two subjects in a verbal sentence,? 
one of the person and the other of the thing. The latter then serves 
—whether it precedes or follows—to state the instrument, organ, or 
member by which the action in question is performed, and may be most 
often rendered in English by an adverb, as a nearer definition of the 
manner of the action, All the examples of this kind have this in 
common, that the subject denoting the thing takes a suffix in the 
same person as the personal subject.8 They are thus distinguished 
from the accusatives treated in § 117 s, with which they are often 
confused. 


(a) Examples where the subject denoting the thing precedes, mindy ‘bin m 
NIPN my coice—I ery unto the Lord, i.e. I ery aloud unto the Lord, p 3°, 247, "1422; 


NPS my mouth—I cried, i.e. I cried aloud, y 661" (cf. 17!) ; Is 269 Wb) with 
my soul, i.e. fervently, and parallel with it MIA7AN; but YD) y 575i is rather 
a Benphinsis for the 1st pers. I. 

(b) Where the subject denoting the thing follows, qbip ‘DIY ery—thy voice (i.e. 
aloud), Is 10°; so also after an imperative, y 1718 (jan) and verse 14 CUT); 
607, 1087 CFI.) 5 after a perfect, Hb 37° (B30) ; after a cohortative, y 108? 
(*337418). The subject denoting the thing stands between the personal 
subject and the predicate in ~ 448 abe MAN .* 

Rem. 1. Sometimes (as in other languages) an action is ascribed to a 7 
subject which can only have been performed at his direction by another 


1 That this form ot expression also (see g) comes to be equivalent to 
a passive is seen from the analogy of such Aramaic passages as Dn 4??, 
which exclude any idea of human agency. Cf. Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl. 
Aram., § 76, 2¢ at the end, and in post.-bibl. Hebrew, e.g. Pirge Aboth 2, 16; 
3, 5, &e. 

2 Two subjects occur in a noun-clause in ¥ 83)%, 

3 In Ex 63 DY is subordinated to the following passive ‘nyt (§ 1210); 
in 1 S 2526.38 "RD, TH are subjects to the infinitive absolute yn, according 
to § 113 gg. in fi 69" read MBN) for DIN). 


4 In several of the above Sxamplos it might naturally be supposed that the 
subject denoting the thing (especially when it follows the verb) is to be 
explained rather as a casus instrumentalis, i.e. as an accusative, analogous to 
the adverbial accusatives in §118g. But although it is true that the subject 
denoting the thing often defines more closely the mannerin which the action 
is performed, and although in similar (but still different) examples, y 892, 
109°, Jb 191%, *3 occurs with 3 instrumentale, the explanation given above 


must nevertheless be accepted. 
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person; cf. e.g. Gn 4072 (4118), 4114, 4354 (and he commanded to set before them, 
&e.); 46, 28 12% 

O 2. Supposed ellipses of a definite subject are due either to a misunder- 
standing of the passage, or to a corruption of the text. Thus in1 8 24]! after 


DMA either °}*) has dropped out (through confusion with ov) or we should 


read with the LXX DIN}. In 28 138 (39 a) the text is obviously 
corrupt. 


y 3. In poetic (or prophetic) language! there sometimes occurs (supposing 
the text to be correct) a more or less abrupt transition from one person to 
another. Thus from the 2nd to the ard (i.e. from an address to a state- 
ment), Gn 494 (?), Is 319(?), 427°, 5214, 617, Mal 218 (where, however, for 
132) we should whdoubtedly read 133A); ¥ 229 [and regularly after a vocative, 
Is 2216, 478, 48%, 542, Jer 2216, gof16, Am 56%, Mic 1? (=1 K 22%), Mal 3%, 
2K 9%; and after IM Is 5°, 2915, Jer 2218]. From the 3rd to the 2nd pers., 
Dé 3215, Is 129 (but ae probably pabtalgl for DAWN, which has caused the 
insertion of WR), 5 8, Jer 29, Jb 167, ef. also Dt "3237, From the ist to the 


3rd pers., La 3} (in a zalntive clause). In Fb 13% the 3rd pers. Na) is probably 
employed Senrixas for the Ist. 


§ 145. Agreement between the Members of a Sentence, espect- 
ally between Subject and Predicate, in respect of Gender 
and Number. 


a 1. As in other languages, so also in Hebrew, the predicate in general 
conforms to the subject in gender and number (even when it is a 
pronoun, e.g. ‘2 NNT this is my covenant, Gn 17). There are, 
however, numerous exceptions to this fundamental rule. These are 
due partly to the constructio ad sensum (where attention is paid to the 
meaning rather than to the grammatical form; see b-1 below), partly 
to the position of the predicate (regarded as being without gender) 
before the subject. 


b 2. Singular nouns which include in themselves a collective idea 
(§ 123 a), or which occasionally have a collective sense (§ 123 6), 
may readily, in accordance with their meaning, be construed with the 
plural of the predicate, whether it precedes or follows. This is also 
the case, when the collective is itself feminine but represents, exclusively 
or at least generally, masculine persons. 

Examples :— 

C (@) Of collectiv es proper (ef. § 1329): (a) with the predicate preceding, 
Gn 30% jN8A JNan (cf. 303°, 318 and 33!8); Ju 122% m2 representing 
persons blouse to the tribe; Mi 43 ‘a; 2 K 255 by army; Pr 1176 pinp 


1 In prose, Ly 2°; but AIP here is hardly the original reading. Different 
from this is Gn 267, w hera there is a transition to direct narration. 
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the people; Nu 108 mynbs all the congregation (cf, 1 K 85); 1 K 149, Is 98, 253, 
Am 1 py; 1 8 1747, Ezr 10! bap assembly. Cf. also the construction of 
national names, as DIN (§ 1227), e.g. 1 K 207 DIN 1D") and the Syrians fled ; 
1 8S 45.—(8) with the ‘predicate following, 1 K 86 "pa JN¥ sheep and oxen, 
construed with the plural in the following relative clause; Jb 14499 NPN 
niwin the cattle (cows) were ploughing; 2 S 3! and 1 Ch 10° m3 =family (in 
18 68 vind m3 on the analogy of names of countries, is used for the inhabi- 
tants of Bethshemesh) ; Ho 117, Ezr 44 DY; y 687 8M herd [if correct, figuratively 
for people] ; Is 261° nda dead bodies ; Is 2711 WYP boughs ; 1S 4} DN, preceded 


by a predicate in the singular. 
(b) Of substantives occasionally used as collectives : (a) with the predicate d 


preceding, Gn 3474 Vt; Ju g®, 1519 WN; Is 164 pn the treader down.—(8) with 
the predicate following, Jb 81° ANN =others ; Ez 28° DIND a secret; {¥ 97, and 
even after 1} Jb 19°.) 

(c) Of feminines as collective terms denoting masculine persons: (a) with € 
the predicate preceding, 1S 174 yisacba wh that all the earth may know, 
i.e. all the inhabitants of the earth; cf. Dt 9%, p 66!, 967°, &c.; Am 1° 
baal 4 remnants (w 338 yIe7-b3).—(6) with the predicate following, Gn 41°, 
28 15%, 1 K 10%, Gn 486 nin issue; 1S 238 mab all the increase ; Jb 3017 
OMB rabble. In Hag 27 read NN with the LXX. 


Examples of predicates in the singular, notwithstanding the collective f 
meaning of the subject, occur in Gn 35", Ex ro’, 141°, Dt 15°, &c.—For* 
examples of bold enallage of the number in noun-clauses with a substantival 
predicate, see above, § 141 c¢. 


Rem. Not infrequently the construction begins in the singular (especially g 
when the predicate precedes; see o below), but is carried on, after the 


collective subject has been mentioned, in the plural; e.g. Ex 17° Dyn aw 
IRD WOYL") and the people multiplied, and waxed very mighty ; 33%. 


3. On the other hand, plurals which have a singular meaning h 
(§ 124 a) are frequently construed with the singular, especially the 
pluralis excellentiae or maiestatis (§ 124 g-i; on the union of these 
plurals with attributes, cf. § 132 A), as ons Gn 11, &. (but see the 
Rem.), 0°28 master, Ex 214 D'7Y2 master, owner, Ex 21; cf., more- 
over, 0°28 with the singular, Jb 16" K¢th., DNDN Pr 12"—So feminine 
forms with a masculine meaning are construed with a masculine 
predicate, e.g. Ec 12° 030 nap M1 the preacher was wise. 


Rem. The construction of pds God with the plural of the predicate may z 
be explained (apart of course from such passages as 1 K 19%, 20!°, where the 
speakers are heathen, and ods may, therefore, be a numerical plural) 


partly as an acquiescence in a polytheistic form of expression, partly from 
the peculiar usage of one of the early documents of the Hexateuch, called £ 
by Wellhausen, &c., B by Dillmann; cf. his commentary on Numbers— 
Joshua, p. 618, and above, § 1249, note 2, So Gn 2o!8 (but in conversation 
with a heathen); 315, 357, cf. also Jos 24% That this construction was 
afterwards studiously avoided from fear of misconception, is shown by such 
passages as Neh g!® compared with Ex 324%, and 1 Ch 172) compared with 
287%. Cf. Strack’s excursus on Gen 205 in Die Genesis, Munich, 1905, p. 77. 
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A: 4. Plurals of names of animals or things, and of abstracts, whether 
they be masculine or feminine, are frequently construed with the 
feminine singular of the verbal predicate’ (on the collective sense of 
the feminine form, ef. § 122 s); thus Jo 1 {YA TY Nina the beasts 
of the field long; Jer 12‘ (where the predicate precedes), cf. also 
Jb 127; names of things with the predicate preceding occur in z § 24", 
Is 34%, Jer 44, 51°, p 18%, 347! 73? Keth., 103° (unless WAND is to be 
read for WANNA), Jb 14”, 27%; with the predicate following Gn 49” 
(Nida = branches); Dt 217,18 4% (np WP)? 28 10%, Is so”, Jer 2 
Pcs jira Woke Lou oa ae Go ey Jb4a%e 

L 5. Moreover, the plural of persons (especially in the participle) is 
sometimes construed with the singular of the predicate, when instead 
of the whole class of individuals, each severally is to be represented as 
affected by the statement. Undoubted examples of this distributive 
singular are Gn 27” (Nu 24°) 92 727203 wi Wns those that curse 
thee, cursed be every one of them, and those that bless thee, blessed be 
every one of them; Ex 31‘, Lv 17" and 19° (in both places the 
Samaritan has ibok); Is 3” unless "33 is to be regarded as a pluralis 
matestatis according to § 124 k; Pr gisss (7), 18 (P), 217”, 27) 28! 
28 K*th, 


vt ~=Rem. Analogous to the examples above mentioned is the somewhat fre- 
quent‘ use of suffixes in the singular (distributively) referring to plurals; 
ef. the verbal-suffixes in Dt 2119, 284%, Am 61; and the noun-suffixes in Is 2%, 
3072, Jer 3114, Ho 48 (but since } follows, 15) is undoubtedly a dittography 


for v2), Ze 141", y 519 (where, however, 1.5 is clearly to be read with all 
the early versions) ; 625, 1411°(?), Jb 3882, Ec ro!® [but LXX bya] ; finally, 
the suffixes with prepositions in Is 2° boy We which they made each one 
for himself (according to others, which they (the makers) made for him) ; 576, 820, 
Jb 245, in each case as. in Gn 2?9 35 refers to the collectives mn and AY ; cf, 
further, Jos 247, Is 58 13191 after D'P'T¥ (but read probably P*'4¥ with the 
LXX, &c.). Conversely in Mi 11! nab “ay {ef. Jer 13° K*th.], but the text is 
undoubtedly corrupt. 


1 Cf. in Greek the construction of the neuter plural with the singular of 
the predicate ra mpéfara Baiver; in Attic Greek the plural of the predicate is 
allowed only when the neuter denotes actual persons, as 74 dvépamoda éAaBoy, 
In Arabic also the pluralis inhumanus (i.e. not denoting persons) is regularly 
construed with the feminine singular of the attribute or predicate, as are all 
the plurales fracti (properly collective forms). 

? On the possibility of explaining forms like MDP as 3rd plural feminine, 
ef. above, § 44m; but this explanation would not apply to all the cases under 
this head, ef. Jo 1°, y 3451, 1035, 

3 In Pr 14) an iets plural ninan (to be read thus with 9}, &c., instead 
of nio30) i is construed with the singular ; but cf. § 86 2, § 124 e, end. 

4 In several of the above examples the text is doubtful, and hence Mayer 
Lambert (REJ, xxiv. 110) rejects the theory of distributive singulars generally. 
[Cf. Driver, Jeremiah, p. 362, on 167] 
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6. Subjects in the dual are construed with the plural of the predicate, 72 
since verbs, adjectives, and pronouns, according to § 88 a, have no 
dual forms; thus OY, Gn 29” nian ayd DY and Leah's eyes were 
dull; 28 24°, Is 30”, Jer 14°, Mi 7", » 18%, 38" (on the other hand, 
in 1S 4% the predicate is in the feminine singular after the subject, 
and in Mi 4" before it; on both constructions cf. & above); so also 
Dis ears, 2Ch 6; DY hands, Is 1°, Jb 108, 20” (in Ex 17” even 
with the plural masculine 0°23; cf. g) ; pny lips, 18 1, Jb 27; 
DW breasts, Ho 9". 

7. Variations from the fundamental rule (see above, a) very fre- O 
quently occur when the predicate precedes the subject (denoting animals 
or things'). The speaker or writer begins with the most simple form 
of the predicate, the uninflected 3rd singular masculine, and leaves us 
without indication as to which of the following subjects (and so which 
gender or number) is to define the predicate thus left temporarily 
indefinite.? Thus inflexions are omitted in— 

(a) The verb, with a following singular feminine, Is 2” 3723 ney 
DINT and bowed down shall be the loftiness of man; 9, 14", Aa A an 
1§ 25” (see note 1 below); 1 K 8°, 22%, 2K 3%, Jer 51%, Ec 7‘; 
with a following plural masc., Is 13° DYS 733) and there shall cry 
wolves, &c.; Ju 13” Ath, 20%, 1817, 4", 28 24%, 1 K 13%, Jer 51%, 
y 124°, Est 9° (see note 1 below); Gn 14 NND WI Let there be lights; 
with a following plural feminine, Dt 32°, 1 K 115%, Is 8°, Jer 13”, 
Mi 2°, ¥ 572; before collectives and mixed subjects, e.g. Gn 12”, 13°, 
30%, 32°, &c.; before a following dual, Is 44%, p 73’ (where, however, 
with the LXX indy should be read). 


Rem. 1. The instances in which a preceding predicate appears in the 
plural masculine before a plural (or collective singular) feminine of persons 
(Ju 2121, 1K 11%), of animals (Gn 30%? where however JN¥ may refer specially 
to male animals) or of things (Lv 26%, Jer 1316, Ho 147, y 164, Jb 374, Ct 6%), 
or before a dual (2S 4}, Zp 336, 2 Ch 157) are to be explained not on the 
analogy of the examples under 0, but from a dislike of using the 3rd plur. 
fem. imperf., for this is the only form concerned in the above examples (cf., 
however, Na 3) ‘A instead of wah) ; ef. the examples of a following predicate 


in the 3rd plur. mase., instead of the fem., under fand u, and on an analogous 
phenomenon in the imperative, see § 110k. 
2. As in the case of verbs proper so also the verb M7, when used as a Y 


copula, frequently remains uninflected before the subject ; ef. Gn 53%, 3,5, 


1 Only rarely does an uninflected predicate precede a personal subject, as 
1S 257 (but ANI should probably be read, as in verse 35); Est 97 (before 


a plur. mase.). Such examples as Jb 425 are to be explained according to 
§ p 4 Pp & 
121 @. 
2 In a certain sense this is analogous to the German es kommt ein Mann, eine 
Frau, &e. 
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Dt 218 (according to the accents) ; 22%, Is 18° N¥) nin bn 7D33 and a ripening 
grape the flower becometh. 

y (b) The adjective in a noun-clause, eg. p rg POEL Ww 
upright are thy judgements ; cf. verse 155.:—On the other hand, 7Y9 
in Dy INS TY thy servants are shepherds, Gn 47°, is either an 
unusual orthography or simply a misspelling for ‘Y9. 

§ Rem. 1. As soon as a sentence which begins with an uninflected predicate 


is carried on after the mention of the subject, the gender and number of the 
subsequent (co-ordinate) predicates must coincide with those of the subject, 
e.g. Gn 114 om nixy ‘i1’ (see o above); Nu 9%, Ez 141; cf. also Gn 30%° 
(see p above). 

2. The dislike mentioned in p above, of using the feminine form (cf., 
further, § 144 a4, with the sections of the Grammar referred to there, and 
below, ‘under u), is exemplified sometimes by the fact that of several 
predicates only that which stands next to the feminine substantive is inflected 
as feminine (cf. the treatment of several attributes following a feminine 
substantive, § 132 d); thus in Is 149}39, and afterwards Vip (but Wy is 


better taken as an infin. abs. = excitando, reading Dp for D‘piq); 33° bar 
yIsi mDDION mourneth, languisheth the land. Cf. Jer 45°, Jb Ds, and the examples 
(§ 47 k) where only the first of several consecutive forms of the 2nd sing. 
fem. imperf. has the afformative i, Is 578, Jer 35, Ez 224, 235? (avon after 
‘AYM) 5 on the converse sequence of genders in imperatives, Na 315, ef. 
§ 110 k.—Of a different kind are instances like Lv 2}, 51, 208, where vip) 


person (fem.) as the narrative continues, assumes (in agreement with the 
context) the sense of a masculine person. 

94 3. The instances in which the gender or number of the following predicate 
appears to differ from that of the subject are due partly to manifest errors 
in the text, e.g. Gn 32° read with the Samaritan INN q instead of NONA ; 


ma} then follows correctly ; 1S 2° read with Wollhausen yy, according be 
138) ‘instead of beet ; 1S 164 read TON ; Ez 18 instead of j2mY read the 
plural as in verse 25; so also Ez 2088 for xin), 2 and in Jb 6% for nda; in 
La 51° read W932, and ef. in general, § 7 4d, note; 1 Ch 24 read “ayy, 

in Jer 4835 also the text is certainly corrupt. Other instances are due to 
special reasons. The anomalies in Is 49", Ho 14}, Pr 118 Kafter Ve 2D, y 314 
(after YY), 634, Pr 5?, 1021.82 186 2623, Jb 15° (all after pnt), Pr 3? (after 
‘niy1D), y 10228, Jb 167 (after nin), Dn i1* (read nia); and perhaps Gn 20!” 


are also to be explained (see p) from the dislike of the 3rd plur. fem. imperf. ; 
moreover, in Jer 441°, Pr 2675 the plur. mase. even of a participle occurs 
instead of the plur. fem.—In Gn 313 mn, after a plural subject, is explained 


as a case of attraction to the following singular predicate—In Gn 47 yn 


1 This does not inelude such cases as Jb 247°, where pny i is rather to be 
explained as an accusative denoting a state, § 118 n. 


2 Nia probably an error for IN3‘’. The Masora on Lv 1154 reckons fourteen 
instances of Xo), where we should expect the plural. 

3 So also the pronoun N31 emphatically resuming the subject (see § 141 h) 
is attracted to the predicate in number in Jos 1314 indn NT... nin ‘IN 


the offerings of the Lord... that is his imheritance ; in number and gendor, Ly 
2558 Qfré ; Jer 103, 


y 
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is a substantival participle (a lurker, a coucher), In Gn 47% 71’ remains 


undefined in gender (masc.), although the noun precedes for the sake of 
emphasis; so also in Gn 2872, Ex 1249, 28732, Nu g!4, 1529) Jer 5048, Ee 27 


(*) 7 as if the sentence began afresh, and servants born in my house ... there 
fell to my lof this possession also). In Jb 2076 NBINP may (unless YN is 


regarded as masculine, § 1220) be taken impersonally, fire, without ifs being 
blown upon.—In Is 162 and Hb 3!” the predicate in the singular is explained 


from the collective character of now (see kh above); on the other hand, the 


masculine form of the predicate is abnormal in Y 875, Pr 219, 1235, 2975, 
Jb 87, 3638, 


§ 146. Construction of Compound Subjects. 


1. When the subject is composed of a nomen regens (in the construct 
state) with a following genitive, the predicate sometimes agrees in 
gender and number not with the nomen regens, but with the genitive, 
when this represents the principal idea of the compound subject.) 
Thus 1 24 OvNN O33 nvip the bow of the mighty men is broken, as if 
it were the mighty men with their bow are broken; Ex 26", Lv 133, 
1K 1“ (but the text is clearly very corrupt), 171%, Is 2", 217, Ze 8", 
Jb 15”, 217, 29, 327 (DY D1 equivalent to many years) ; 38°; with 
the predicate preceding, 2 8 10°, unless it is to be explained according 
to § 145 4. 

Rem. 1. The cases in which Sin (voice, sound) with a following genitive 


stands at the beginning of a sentence, apparently in this construction, are 
really of a different kind. The Dip is there to be taken as an exclamation, 


and the supposed predicate as in apposition to the genitive, e.g. Gn 4)° the 
voice of thy brother's blood, which crieth (prop. as one crying) ...!=hark! thy brother's 
blood is crying, &e.; Is 134, 666. In Is 528 an independent verbal-clause follows 
the exclamation the voice of thy watchmen !; in Jer 10% and Ct 28 an independent 


noun-clause ; in Is 408 NIP bip the voice of one that crieth! i.e. hark ! there ts one 
crying is followed immediately by direct speech; in Mi 69 Sip hark! may be 
used disconnectedly (cf. the almost adverbial use of Sip in § 144 m) and 7jn 
be taken as the subject to N)), ; 

2, When the substantive bb (-b3) entirety is used in connexion with aC 
genitive as subject of the sentence, the predicate usually agrees in gender 
and number with the genitive, since 25 is equivalent in sense to an attribute 
(whole, all) of the genitive; hence, e.g. with the predicate preceding, Gn 55 
DIN me 204) and all the days of Adam were, &e. (in 5%, 9% 3 but the 
Samaritan reads 17% here also); Ex 1529; with the predicate following 


y 1508, &c. Exceptions are, e.g. Lv 1714 (but ef. § 145 2), Jos 825, Is 64!9, Pr 162, 
Na 37. On the other hand, in such cases as Ex 12!6 the agreement of the 


1 Sometimes, however, the attraction of the predicate to the genitive may 
be merely due to juxtaposition. 
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predicate with -b5 is explained from the stress laid upon the latter, naxdna 
xd being equivalent to the whole of work (is forbidden). ; 


d 2. When the subject of the sentence consists of several nouns 


e 


J 


4 


h 


connected by wdéw copulative, usually 

(a) The predicate following is put in the plural, e.g. Gn 8” seed 
tume and harvest, and cold and heat... shall not cease qanay N?); 
after subjects of different genders it is in the masculine (as the prior 
gender, cf. § 132d), e.g. Gu 18" DPt TW OMS Abraham and Sarah 
were old; Dt 28°, 1 K 17. 


Rem. Rare exceptions are Pr 27° ab-niyy np ray ointment and perfume 
rejoice the heart, where the predicate agrees in gender with the masculine 
oY (as in Is 513 with ivy); on the other hand, in Ex 214 (where TWN 
avy" are the subjects) it agrees with MBNA as being the principal person ; 
in the compound sentence, Is 94, it agrees with the feminine subject immedi- 
ately preceding. 

(>) The predicate preceding two or more subjects may likewise be 
used in the plural (Gn 40’, Jb 3°, &c.); not infrequently, however, 
it agrees in gender and number with the first, as being the subject 
nearest to it. Thus the predicate is put in the singular masculine 
before several masculines singular in Gn 9g”, 11°, 21°, 24°, 34”, 
Ju 14°; before a masculine and a feminine singular, e.g. Gn 3°, 24” 
then said (282) her brother and her mother ; 33‘; before a masculine 
singular and a plural, e.g. Gu 77 1233 03 83" and Noah went in, and 
his sons, &c.; Gu 8"8 (where feminines plural also follow) ; 44", Ex 15}, 
285”; before collectives feminine and masculine, 2 § 12”. 

Similarly, the feminine singular occurs before several feminines 
singular, e.g. Gn 3114 nN bm yr then answered Rachel and Leah ; 
before a feminine singular and a feminine plural, e.g. Gn 24°; before 
a feminine singular and a masculine singular, Nuiz2’ DY BIA) 
NANI then spake Miriam and Aaron; Ju 51; before a feminine 
singular and a masculine plural, e.g. Gn 33’ (cf., on the other hand, 
Vv 75' Wayr3) ys 0°30) dissolved are the earth and all the inhabitants 
thereof). ‘The plural feminine occurs before a plural feminine and 
a plural masculine in Am 8".—In Jer 44° for O22) OMS read OAN 
OWI with the LXX, and ef. verse 19. 

(c) When other predicates follow after the subjects have been 
mentioned, they are necessarily put in the plural; cf. Gu 21%, 24%, 
3114, 337, &e., and § 145 s. 


} Similarly with a mixed object, Gn 33? he put... Leah and her children 
DIN after ; DIN agrees with the masculine immediately preceding. 
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§ 147. Incomplete Sentences. 


1. Sentences are called incomplete, in which either the subject or 
the predicate or both must in some way be supplied from the context.’ 
Besides the instances enumerated in § 116 s (omission of the personal 
pronoun when subject of a participial clause) and the periphrases for 
negative attributes § 152 u, this description includes certain (noun-) 
clauses introduced by 737 (see b below), and also a number of exclama- 


tions of the most varied kinds (see ¢ below). 

Rem. Incomplete sentences are very common in Chronicles, but are 
mostly due to the bad condition of the text; cf. Driver, Introd.®, p. 537, 
no, 27.. Thus in 2 Ch 1122 restore AM, with the LXX, before indian ; in 
352 add ‘nN, with the LXX, after D7 and read NB for M2; in 2 Ch 19° 
and 287! the pronoun Ni is wanted as subject, and in 30° the predicate 
3; cf. also the unusual expressions in 1 Ch 9 (Ezr 38), 1 Ch 15}8 (ye were 
not present ?), 2 Ch 153, 1630-22 (bls), 1 §8, 


2. The demonstrative particle {1, 737 en, ecce may be used either 
absolutely (as a kind of interjection, cf. § 105 b) before complete noun- 
or verbal-clauses, e.g. Gn 28% JOY “DIN 13) and, behold / I am with 
thee; 37’, 487, Ex 3"8, 34" or may take the pronoun, which would 
be the natural subject of a noun-clause, in the form of a suffix, see 
§ 1000. Whether these suffixes are to be regarded as in the accusative 
has been shown to be doubtful in § 100 p. However, in the case of 
N33 the analogy of the corresponding Arabic demonstrative particle 
‘inna (followed by an accusative of the noun) is significant.? If 030 
with a suffix and a following adjective or participle (see the examples 
in § 116 p and q) forms a noun-clause, the subject proper, to which 
3 with the suffix refers, must, strictly speaking, be supplied again 
before the predicate. Sometimes, however, the pronoun referring to 
the subject is wanting, and the simple 33 takes the place of the 


1 This does not apply to such cases as Gn 338, where an infinitive with 
D appears alone in answer to a question, the substance of the question being 


presupposed as a main clause; cf. also Gn 267, where XN‘ must again be 
supplied after ‘AYN. 

2 On the same analogy any substantive following 739 would have to be 
regarded as originally a virtual accusative. Since, however, Hebrew does 
not possess case-terminations (as the Arabic does, and uses the accusative 
necessarily after ’inna), it is very doubtful whether, and how far, substantives 
following i133 were felt to be accusatives. 

8 That theso are real noun-clauses and that the participle (e.g. Mid in 
MD 433 Gn 20%) cannot be taken as a second accusative (as it were ecce 
te moriturum), is also shown by the analogy of Arabic, where after inna with 
an accusative the predicate is expressly in the nominative. 
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subject and copula (as Gn 18° baka Nai} behold she is in the tent; 42%), 
or there is no indication whatever of the predicate, so that the 
sentence is limited to 73) with the suffix, as in the frequent use of 
"2377, 23m here am I, in answer to an address. Elsewhere a substantive 
follows 737 (or [1] Gn 11°, Jb 31°), and 737 then includes the meaning 
of a demonstrative pronoun and the copula, e.g. Gn 227 UXT AIA 
DY here is the fire and the wood, &c.; 12" behold thou iast thy 
wife! Ex 24°; with reference to the past, e.g. Am 7! 3) wips may 
and lo, it was the latter growth, &c. By a very pregnant construction 
the simple (13) is used ag the equivalent of a sentence in Jb 9”, lo, 
heream I! 

Cc 8. Examples of exclamations (threatening, complaining, triumphing, 
especially warlike or seditious) in which, owing to the excitement of 
the speaker, some indispensable member of the sentence is suppressed, 
are—(a) with suppression of the predicate (which has frequently to be 
supplied in the form of a jussive), e.g. Ju 7” a sword for the Lord and 
for Gideon / (verse 18 without 374) ; 2$20' and 2 Ch ro” (cf. also 
1 K 22%) every man to his tents, O Israel / (i.e. let every man go to or 
remain in his tent); without WN 1 K 12'6; moreover, Is 1%, 13% (on 
the exclamatory ip equivalent to hark/ cf. § 146 b);. 28"). 29" 
(02350 O your perversity / i.e. how great it is!); Jer 49° (if JAYDEA 
be equivalent to terror be upon thee/); Jo 4%, Mal 1% GS nan 
behold what a weariness !); Jb 22%; perhaps also Gn 49 O%33 In3 
a bubbling over as water (sc. happened), unless it is better to supply 
a subject MAN (thow wast).—(b) With suppression of the subject, Ju 4”, 
ef. § 152k; Jb 15" RN where sc. is bread 1—(c) With suppression of 
both subject and predicate, Ju 7 (see above); 1 K 12'° (see above); 
2 K 97 in& D3 him also/ explained immediately afterwards by 133 
smite him / Ho 5° after thee, Benjamin / sc. is the enemy (differently 
in Ju5"); ¥ 64, 90%, Hb 22ND TY; Y 74° WOTY.—On Nr and if not 
(unless 0) is to be read), 25 13”, 2 K 5”, see § 159 dd. 

d= Rem.1. To the class of incomplete sentences naturally belong exclamations 
introduced by interjections AN, WN, ‘i, Dn ;} cf. § 105. After the first 
two the object of the threat or savesulinis follows regularly with , (ef. vae tibé) 
or “by OF ZY). OB: 199 IN woe unto us! 15 48, Is 65; of. also ni PN alas for 


the day! Jor’; on the other hand, the object of commiseration (after 7) fol- 
lows mostly in the vocative, or rather in the accusative of exclamation (cf. vae te 
in Plautus); so in lamentation for the dead, TR ‘I alas, my brother ! 1 K 1338, 


1 We do not consider here the cases in which these interjections (e.g. DA 
Ju 3", Am 6 ®) stand quite disconnectedly (so always N& and N&iJ). 
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Jer 2218; NOM 4a Nn ah, sinful nation! Is 14, 5811-18202 (ap! they that... .).— 
For DO ef. Hb 27, Zp 17, Ze 2", 

2. Finally, instances of neun-clauses shortened in an unusual manner € 
may perhaps occur in Di" and pon y 1157, tor pnp oD they have hands, 
&c.; cf. verses 5 and 6 nabne, &e. Perhaps also seiabeas Gn 2274, and 


pom) Ec 516 are to be regarded in “the same way, but hardly | DIN'2) Nu 128; 
ef. 5 128 d above, 


II. Special Kinds of Sentences. 
§148. LHaclamations. 


The originally interrogative 2 is used to introduce exclamations q 
of wonder or indignation=O how / or ridicule, why / how / sometimes 
strengthened by 7} or NNT according to § 136 c.—Astonishment or 
indignation at something which has happened is introduced by J°8 
how (likewise originally interrogative) with the perfect; the indignant 
refusal of a demand by 78 (but also by 1) Jb 31’) with the imperfect ; 
an exclamation of lamentation by 72°X, less frequently JS how /; in 
Jo 18 by 9. 

Examples :— 

MD (or “ND with a following Dage¥, see § 37) expressing admiration (or b 
astonishnrent) before verbal-clauses, e.g. Gn 277° (NIAID) ; 38%, Nu 24° (how 
goodly are. ..!)3 y 21%, Ct7?; before the predicate of noun-clauses, e.g. 
Gn 2817, y 83; mockingly before the verb, 2S 67° (how glorious was. . .!); 
Jer 2273, Jb 262"; indignantly, Gn 3 ANID; 41°, 20%, 31° what hast thou 


done ! 
JN with the perfect, e.g. Gn 26°, y 731°; in scornful exclamation, Is 1441; 


ina lament usually DN), 2S 1527; with the imperfect, in a reproachful 
question, Gn 39°, 448, yp 111, 1372; in a mecking imitation of lament, Mi 24, 
NDR with the perfect, is. 191, La 1!; with the imperfect, La 2}, 4). 


Rem. 1. The close relation between a question and an exclamation appears C 
also in the interrogative personal pronoun ‘!) in such cases as Mi 7!8 2 Sy 


who is a God like unto thee? and so in general in rhetorical questions as the 
expression of a forcible denial; similarly in the use of an interrogative 
sentence to express a wish, see §§ 150d, 15] a. 

2. A weaker form of exclamation is sometimes produced by the insertion ¢f 
of a corroborative ‘3D verily, surely, before the predicate, Gn 1579; cf. 3311, 


Is 7°, and the analogous cases in the apodoses of conditional sentences, 
§ 159 ee. 


§ 149. Sentences which express an Oath or Asseveration. 


The particle DN, in the sense of certaznly not, and Nd-ox (rarely “2 @ 
Gn 22") in the sense of certainly, are used to introduce promises or 
threats confirmed by an oath (cspecially after such formulae as WAN, 
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qe ny, NN, “nyse ‘2, &c., as well as after imprecations, see 
below), and digo simple asseverations, e.g. 18 2°, 28 20”, Jb 245 
after * % nD ‘bn far be it from me, but mostly without any introductory 
formula. 


b Rem. No certain explanation of these particles has yet been given. 
According to the usual view, phrases expressing an oath depend on the 
suppression of an imprecation upon oneself, e.g. the Lord do so unto me, if I do 


it equivalent to I certainly will not do it; then naturally nb- DN properly i 


I do it not equivalent to J certainly will do it. It is indeed difficult to under- 
stand such self-imprecations, put into the mouth of God, as in Dt 1%F., 
Is 1424, 2214, Jer 226, Ez 38, 35°, Y 953. Possibly, however, the consciousness 


of the real meaning of the formula was lost at an early period, and NOWON 
simply came to express verily, DX verily not—In 1 S 25%, where, instead of 
a self-imprecation, a curse is pronounced upon others, read aie with the 
LXX for 19} "DND. 


Examples :— 

c (a) The particles ON and xs-ox used after the utterance of an oath and 
after formulae of swearing, e.g. 2S 11" (see note on a) WP mh me 
ny TITAS AWYN- DN as the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not e ‘this 
thing ; 18 144, 2K 516 (after mins ‘NM; in 15S 149% and 298 “77 is followed by 
a simple ‘D); Ct 2’, 35 (after snyaein I adjure you); ef. also Gn 14°85, 21°3, 
2622; spoken by God, Dt 154f, 1S 34, y 954; similarly xb- DN Gns24e? 
spoken by God, Is 1474, whore xib- DN occurs first with the perfect in the 
sense of a prophetic perfect, § 106 », but in the parallel clause with the 
imperfect ; Jer 22°; in Gn 3152 the negative oath introduced by "INTON, 
MAXON is immediately afterwards continued by Nd with the imperfect. — 
In Ez 34!° the threat introduced in verse 8 by xd- ON is, after a long 
parenthesis, resumed with *}37. 

d_ (¥) ON and xd-ox after formulae of cursing, e. g. 18 337 2» nyy? 

1 427 “3151 TNIATOS webb 73) DYToN God ey so to thee, and more ise thou 
shalt nal hide anything from me, &e.; ‘ef. 18 257%, On the other hand, ‘3 follows 
the curse, in 1 S 144, 1 K 2°53 (here with a perfect), and in 2S 3% DN ‘D3; in 
1S 25°4 the preceding °D is repeated before ON; in 1S 20!8 the purport of 


the asseveration is repeated (after the insertion of a conditional sentence) in 
the perfect consecutive. 


e (e) DN and xd-px as simple particles of asseveration, e.g. Ju 5° [31D 
3) mp7) AKTTOR truly, there was not a shield and spear seen, &c. ; Is 2214, Jb 62" 
(in the Hidde of the sentence) ; after mb» Sn n> Sn absil, 25 20°; ee DN 
with the imperf. Is 5°, with the perfect, Jb 220, 


1 Also combined pie») m mn 1S 203, 25°86 as the Lord liveth, and as thy 
soul (i.e. thou) liveth! (Also in 2 S11" read ny" instead of the impossible 
yn). On ‘M and ‘1 in these noun-elauses (prop. living is the Lord, &c.), cf. 
§ 93 aa, note. 
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§ 150. Interrogative Sentences. 


H. G. Mitchell, ‘The omission of the interroegative particle,’ in Old Test. 
and Sem. Studies in memory of W. R. Harper, Chicago, 1907, i, 113 ff. 

1. A question need not necessarily be introduced by a special a 
interrogative pronoun or adverb. Frequently’ the natural emphasis 
upon the words is of itself sufficient to indicate an interrogative 
sentence as such; cf. Gn 27 WY ‘22 AY AAN thou art my son Esau ? 
(but cf. note 1 below) Gn 18", Ex 33% (% °2B); 1S 11” 7b ban 
aby Saul shall reign over us? 1S 227, 28 16", 18° syiD nibys is it 
well with the young man? (but ef. note 1); 1S 164, 1 K 174, Is 28%, 
Ho 4", Zc 8° (should it also be marvellous in mine eyes ?); Pr 5". So 
especially, when the interrogative clause is connected with a preceding 
sentence by }, e.g. Jn 4"! DINN ND 8) and I should not have pity ? 
Ex 8” will they not stone us? Ju 11, 14%, 18 20°, 24", 25", 2811), 
15”, Is 37", 441, Jer 25%, 45°, 49", Ez 20%, Jb 2”, 10°; or when (as 
| in some of the examples just given) it is negative (with > for Non 
| 
| 


nonne ?), 2 K 5* (but ef. note 1), La 3%. ? 


Rem. The statement formerly made here that the interrogative particle is b 
omitted especially before gutturals, cannet be maintained in view of 
Mitchell’s statistics (op. cit. p. 123f.). The supposed considerations of 
euphony are quite disproved by the 118 cases in which 7 or 11 occurs before 
a guttural, : 


2. As a rule, however, the simple question is introduced by He c 
interrogative 1 (1; as to its form, cf. § 100 k—-n), ne? num? the 
disjunctive question by 1 (num ? utrum ?) in the first clause, and ON * 
(also DN}, less frequently 8) an? in the second, e.g. 1K 22%... 127 


1 Mitchell (op. cit.) restricts the number of instanees to 39, of which he 
attributes 12 (or 17) to corruption of the text. Thus in Gn 2774 he would 


read, with the Samaritan, NANT as in verse 21, in 1S 164 pbvin, in 28 189 
pidvin as in verse 32; similarly he would read the interrogative particle in 
2K 526, Ez 113, Jb 40”, 412; 1 S 308%, 2 K g)%, Ez 1138, 17% 

? But in 1 S 27! instead of aby (which aecording to the usual explanation 
would expect a negative answer) read either nx cno-by) with the LXX, 
or better, DS (738) whither? with the Targum. In 2S 23° read nbn ‘YBN 


with Wellhausen, 

3 Quite exceptional is the use of the particle JN num? (common in 
Aramaic) in 1S 21% mane ['N) nun esthic? The text is, however, undoubtedly 
corrupt ; according to Wellhausen, Text der Biicher Sam., the LXX express the 
reading U'n HN; but cf. the full discussion of the passage by Kénig, ZAW. 


Xviil. 239 ff.—The above does not apply to interrogative sentences introduced 
by interrogative pronouns (§ 37) or by the interrogatives compounded with 


MD what? such as MDD how many? m9 why? (sce § 102k), PYWD why? (§ 99), 
or by MPR where? TR, MDS how? (§ 148), &e. On the transformation of 
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PAP 1 ON shall we go...or shall we forbear? Cf. also [% where ? 


nite? TIS whither, and J. Barth, Sprachwiss, Untersuchungen, 
1a. 
d= The particular uses are as follows :— 

(a) The particle 7 stands primarily before the simple question, when the 
questioner is wholly uncertain as to the answer to be expected, and may be 
used either before noun-clauses, e.g. Gn 43’ NN nap wn NM DDN Wyo 
is your father yet alive? have ye another brother? for vin ef. Gn 24%8, 1 ‘Ss gl; 
for ‘Dn is it that? Jb 6”; for “un ‘Dit is there yet? 28 gi {but in 2S 23! for 
20 read a0 with 1 Ch 11%); for nxn is there not? 1 K 227, &c.; or before 
verbal-clauses, e.g. Jb 23 hast thou considered (yap mov) my servant Job? 
In other cases oy (=num?) is used before questions, to which, from their tone 
and contents, a negative answer is expected, e.g. Jb 1414 if a man die, mnt 
shalt he indeed live again ? Sometimes a question is so used only asa rhetorical 
form instead of a negative assertion, or of a surprised or indignant refusal ,? 
eg. 25 75 N32 *oagan NANT shalt thou build me an house? (in the aoraiiel 


passage 1 Ch 174 3) OAS xb thou shalt not, &¢.); Gn 4° "258 TN ween am I my 
brother's keeper? cf. 2 K 57, and the two passages where ih is ‘used before the 
infinitive (constr. Jb 34)8, absol. Jb 407; on both, see § 113 ee, with the note). 
—On the other hand, in 1 K 16* for DPI (after 3) read D3. 

€ Rem.1. A few passages deserve special mention, in which the use of the 
interrogative is altogether different from our idiom, since it serves merely to 


express the conviction that the contents of the statement are well known 
to the hearer, and are uncenditionally admitted by him. Thus, Gn 3" surely 


thou hast eaten; Gn 2736 NWP Di prop. is it so that one names ? &e., i.e. of a truth 
he ts rightly named Jacob; Gn 29) verily thou art my brother; Dt 1199, Ju 4, 
1S 227 J did indeed, &e.; 2087, 1 K 228 ye know surely. ..; Mi 31, Jb 204.— 
In 1S 239 (cf. y 54?) a surprising communication is introduced in this way 
(by & n) in order to show it to be absolutely true, and in Am g’ a concession 
ig expressed by xiba I have, it is true, &c. Finally, we may include the 
formula of quotation nm in Nn Non Jos 10 or mana patnda equivalent 
to surely it is, they are written (the latter in 1 K 1141, 1428, and very often 
elsewhere in the books of Kings and Chronicles), synenymous with the 
simple formula of assertion N2IN2 133 258 18, and OND O33 1 K 147, 
2K ist, 2 Ch 297, 3282, 

Of very frequent occurrence also are questions introduced by 95, which 
really contain an affirmation and are used to state the reason for a request or 
warning, e.g. 2S 292 turn thee aside... wherefore should I smite thee to the ground ? 


i.e. otherwise I will (or must) smite, eo, : ef. 1S 19!7, and Driver on the passage ; 
2 Ch 2516: also Gn 2745, Ex 32)? (Jo 217, » 79! 1157); Cta?, Ee 55, 737, Dn 12° 


pronouns and adverbs into interrogative words by means of a prefixed "XN, see 
the Lexicon. 

1 On the use of the imperfect in deliberative questions, see § 107 ¢; on the 
perfectum confidentiae in interrogative seutences, see § 106». 


2 Analogous to this is the use of the interrogative M1) in the sense of a 
reproachful remonstrance instead of a prohibition, as Ct 54 WPMD why 
should ye stir up? i.e. pray, stir not up; cf. also Jb 311; see above, § 148. 
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2. The rare cases in which a simple question is introduced by DON (as some- Sf 
times in Latin by an? is it?) are really due to the suppression of the first 
member of a double question; thus 1 K 177, Is 2916, Jb 6}2, 39)5, 

(b) Disjunctive questions are, asa rule, introduced by ON—D (utrum—an ?) & 
or sometimes by DX)!—7, e. g. Jo 17, Jb 214 (even with 0 repeated after DN) 


in a question which implies disbelief, Gn 17!7), In Jb 34!7, 408! special 
emphasis is given to the first member by 5&0 prop. is it even? The second 


member is introduced by §N or in 2 K 627, Jb 168, 388, 3136 (Mal 18 a nN), in 
each case before 1, and hence no doubt for euphonic reasons, to avoid the 
combination /1) CN; cf. also Ju 18), Ec 239, 

Double questions with (ON}) oX—i need not always be mutually exclusive ; h 


frequently the disjunctive form serves (especially in poetic parallelism ; but 
ef. also e.g. Gn 378) merely to repeat the same question in different words, 
and thus to express it more emphatically. So Jb 4?" shall mortal man be just 
before God ? or (DN) shall a man be pure before his Maker? Jb 65F, 88) rot%, 112-7, 


22°, Is 105, Jer 529, The second member may, therefore, just as well be 
| connected by a simple 1, &g. Th 137, 157%, 3816 £. 22.82.39 ; of, also y 85 after MD 5 


Jb 2117" after NBD; or even without a conjunction, Jb 8", 224; after 
MD 1448, 


| o) With regard to indirect questions? after verbs of inquiring, doubting, 2 
examining,’ &c., simple questions of this kind take either 7 whether, Gn 88,4 


or DX Gn 155, 2 K 13, Ct 738; even before a noun-clause, Jer 5!; in 1S 2010 
the indirect question is introduced by }N, i.e. probably if perchance. In 
disjunctives (whether—or) DR—M Nu 13'8 at the end (or No-oN—n Gn 243), 277), 
37°7, Ex 164), and A—7 Nu 1338, which is followed by DX—; also Non 
Ec 2), The formula ON yay ‘2 has an affirmative force, who knows whether . 
not, like the Latin nescio an, Est 434. 
In Jon 17® the relative pronouns -Y and WW owing to the following k 
0d have become also interrogative, for ‘whose cause ? 
| (a) MY and NW (cf. § 136¢) immediately after the interrogative serve tod 
give vividness to the question ; so also NIBN (for which }DN five times in Job) 
then, now, Gn 27% NIT NIBXD who then is he? Ju g%, Is 19%, Jb 177° ; SDN TEN 


: 1 DN} occurs in Pr 274 after a negative statement; we should, however, 

with Dyserinck read ['N). Not less irregular is Non instead of xb DN in the 
second clause of Ju 1415, but the text ean hardly be correct (ef. Moore, Juges, 
New York, 1895, p. 337); in 1S 23 the second 4H introduces a fresh question 
which is only loosely connected with the first. —In Nu 1773 and in the third 
clause of Jb 6'8, ONT is best taken with Ewald in the sense of xdn, since 
ON from its use in oaths (see above, § 149 6) may simply mean verily not. 


2 It should here be remarked that the distinction between direct and 
indirect questions cannot have been recognized by the Hebrew imind to the 
same extent as it is in Latin or English. In Hebrew there is no difference 
between the two kinds of sentence, either as regards mood (as in Latin) or 
| in tense and position of the words (as i in English). Cf. also § 137 ¢. 


$ In Gn 43° the 7 after 70? is explained from the fact that the latter, 


H according to the context, implies to give information upon a question, 
1 * Also in Ec 321 we should read mbya and NINN (whether—whether) instead 
we wv: 
of the article which is assumed by the Masora. 


mM 
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where then is...? However, NIDN may also be placed at the end of the entire 
question (Ex 33!%, Is 221; also Ho 13), since either ‘A is a dialectical form 
of PN, or PN should be read instead of it) or at the beginning of the question 
proper, after a strongly emphasized word, as in Gn 2737.1 


(e) Sometimes one interrogative governs two co-ordinate clauses, the first 
of which should rather be subordinated to the second, so that the interro- 
gative word strictly speaking affects only the second ; thus Is 5‘ after pit 


wherefore looked I... and it brought forth? i.e. wherefore brought it forth, while 
I looked, &c. ; Is 507; after 4 Nu 32°, Jer 84, also Nu 162 (read YN); after 
NOH Jos 2279; after mpd Is 588, 2 Ch 324; after 17M Is 4o%.2 But Jb 4? 
and xon 4°! are separated from the verb to which they belong by the insertion 
of a conditional clause. 


3. The affirmative answer is generally expressed, as in Latin, by 
repeating the emphatic word in the question (or with the second 
person changed to the first, Gn 24°, 27%, 29°, Ju 13"), Gn 29%, 372", 
1S 23", 26%, 1K 21%, Jer 37% (On if it be so in the corrected 
text of 2 K 10”, see §159 dd.) Asa negative answer the simple ND 
is sometimes sufficient, as in Gn 19%, 1 K 3%, &c.; ef. § 152¢3 and in 
Ju 4” the simple ('N equivalent to no or no one. 


iT 


§ 151. Desiderative Sentences. 


a A-wish may be expressed not only by the simple imperfect (§ 107 7), 


cohortative (§ 108, especially with 82 § 108), jussive (§ 109; with 
&2 § 109 5), imperative (§ 110 a), perfect consecutive (§ 112 aa) or by 
a simple noun-clause (§ 116 7, note, and § 141g) but also in the 
following ways :— 

1. By exclamations in the form of interrogative clauses :* especially 
sentences with “2 followed by the imperfect as being the mood of that 
which is still unfulfilled but possible, and hence also of that which is 
desired, e.g. 2S 151 DEY ‘eery who maketh me judge? i.e. O that 
I were made judge! 18 20", 28 23%. On the other hand, ") with 
the perfect (Gn 217, Nu 23”, 1S 26°, Is 53', &c.) or participle (¥ 59°, 
Pr 24”, &c.), rather expresses a rhetorical question, i.e. a denial, cf. 
§ 150d. Especially frequent is the use of JAY (prop. who gives ?) to 
introduce all kinds of desiderative clauses (see under 6).—In Mal 1" the 
desiderative clause proper is co-ordinated with an interrogative clause, 


1 On the other hand, in Jb 9% and 24°5 DN is not prefixed to the ‘td, but 
appended to the conditional sentence. 

2 Cf. the analogous sentences after “ys because, Is 6317, Jer 3517; after causal 
“WR 1S 26%; after 1D Is 12'; likewise after D3 § 153 at the end; after “]B 
Dt 8!2-14, 253, Jos 618, 2S 1278, ; 

3 The transition from a question to a wish may be seen, e.g. in Nu 114 who 
shalt give us flesh to eat? i.e. O that we had Jlesh to eat! 
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onda 3D) DIS"D) 0 would that one were among you and would shut 
the doors, i.e. O that one would shut the doors! 


Rem. Sometimes the original sense of PAD is still plainly discernible, 


e.g. Jug Y3 AY ByATns ny who gives this people into my hand? equiva- 


lent to, O that this people were given into my hand! cf. ¥ 55’. In these 
examples, however, py is still equivalent to 0 had I! and in numerous 


other instances the idea of giving has entirely disappeared, Aw) having 


become stereotyped as a mere desiderative particle (utinam). Its construction 
is either— 

(a) With the accusative (in accordance with its original meaning) of a sub- 
stantive, Dt 2887 would that it were even! ... morning! Ju 92, ¥ 147 (43, 5573 
with an accusativo and a following infinitive, Jb 115; with two accusatives, 
Nu 11, Jer 875; with the accusative of an infinitive, Ex 16°, 2 S19? JAY" 
7;ANN “IN MND would that I had died for thee (for 1IN cf. § 135 f); ofa participle, 
Jb 3195; of a personal pronoun (as a suffix), Jb 29? (with a following 3; but 
‘gn Is 274 and Jer g! with a following accusative is not simply equivalent 
to 5 IAD, but is properly who endows me with, &c.; ef. § 117 .).—With 
a still greater weakening of the original meaning {M‘""D is used with an 
adjective in Jb 144 could a clean thing but come out of an unclean! i.e. how can 
a clean thing come, &c.; similarly in Jb 315! who can find one that hath not been 
Satisfied ! 

(b) With a following perfect, Jb 233 (cf. § 120) ; with a perfect consecutive, C 
Dt 576 O that they had such an heart! 

(c) With a following imperfect, Jb 6%, 135, 1418; in Jb 19°9 the imperfect is d 
twice added with Wdw (cf. a above, on Mal. 1/9). 

On the cohortative in the apodosis to such desiderative clauses, cf. § 108 f. 

2. The wish may also be expressed by the particles ON (yf 81°, 95’, € 
139", Pr24", 1 Ch 4°; always with a following imperfect) and 32 (for 
which in y 119° we have AN, 2 K 5° ‘OMS, from MX ah/ and ‘2=2; 
both with a following imperfect) si, 0 st / utinam. +9 is followed hy 
the imperfect, Gn 17", Jb 6?; by the jussive, Gn 30™ (rather con- 
cessive, equivalent to let ct be so); by the perfect, as the expression of 
a wish that something might have happened in past time (cf. § 106 p), 
Nu 14? ND would that we had died; 20° and Jos 77 (both times 
1); on the other hand, Is 48'* and 63” (both times N19) to express 
a wish that something expected in the future may already have 
happened.—On % with the imperative (by an anacoluthon) Gn 23” 
ef.§ 110 ¢ On the perfect after ON ‘3 Gn 40%, 2 K 5”, cf. § 106 x, 
note 2. 


1 Cf. a similar transition from a conditional to a desiderative particle, in 
consequence of the suppression of the apodosis, in the English, 0 if I had! 


and the like; e.g. Nu 2229 ¢f there were ("UW 3) @ sword in my hand now had 
I surely killed thee { 
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§ 152. Negative Sentences. 


@ 1. Besides the use of rhetorical questions (§§ 150d, 151 a), inde- 
pendent sentences are made negative by the adverbs X? (Jb 6", where 
instead of the Aéth. §? we must evidently read ND ; perhaps preserved 
as a substantive)=the Greek ov, not, “-X=py (Jb 24” as a sub- 
stantive), "8 (¢¢ is) not; DI not yet, DBS not, ‘DDN (cf. § go m) not. 
The forms ba, D2, nba not belong almost entirely to poetry.— With 
regard to x ; and ny the main distinction is that verbal-clauses (rarely 
noun-clauses, see e) are regularly negatived by Nid (besides its use as 
negativing single words'), while ‘8 is used exclusively with noun- 
clauses (see the examples below). 


6 The conjunctions “]B and mdap that not, serve to negative dependent 
clauses. The particular uses of these particles are as follows :— 


(a) Ny) (less frequently xi), like od, ov#, is used regularly for the objective, 
unconditional negation, and hence is usually connected with the perfect or 
imperfect (as indicative); on xd with the imperfect to express an uncon- 
ditional prohibition, see § 1070; on its use with the jussive, see § 109 d.—On 
x for Non nonne, in interrogative sentences, cf. § 1504. In connexion with 

a wba (=any), Nb i is used to express an absolute negation, nullus, none whatever 
a the French ne... personne, ne... rien), usually in the order by ae xb, 
e.g. Gn 3} jan 'v bys NN nd ye shall not eat of any tree of the garden; 9}, 
Ex 1015, 2019, Lv 773, Dt 89, Jor 137, 3217 (aai-ba soe xd nothing at ali; cf. the 
same statement in the form of a rhetorical question, Jer 3227); Pr 127, 30%° 


1 Especially in compounds, e. g. beens lit. a no-God (Germ. Ungoti) who is 
indeed called a god, but is not really a god, Dt 324; mb ND verse 17, ef. 
Jer 57, 2 Ch 139; py-Nd lit. a not-people (Germ. Unvolk), Dt 3271 ; 37 xd 
a nothing, Am 615; yy “yb lit. not-wood, Is 1015; wANe x5, DINTND lit. not-man, 
superhuman (of God), Is 318; pain unrighteousness, Jer 2218, ef. Ez 229; 
ovyo-N} disorder, Jb 1072; DION™ Nb not-violence, 1617; after 5 Jb 262% (noon, 
wrens helplessness, NNI3N x snaipiontia) - ; ef. also Is 55° mynd sida Sor what is 
unsatisfying ; W 44}, Jb 84, 1587, 1 Ch 1253,—In Nu 20° a ‘construct ‘state with 
several genitives is negatived by x. —Also xd is used with an infinitive, 
Nu 35%; with an adjective, 030 xb unwise, Dt 326, Ho 135; onnd impius, 
wv 43); 17nd and Dixy" Sy) not strong, Pr 30%: J5"8 xd unsuitably, 2 K 7°; 
Sibt Nb) not-good, Is 657, Ez 20%, &e.; “AY xb not-clean, 2 Ch 30!7; with a parti- 
ciple, e.g. Jer 2? (unsown) ; 68, Ez 434, 2224, Zp 21, 35; the Masora, however, 
requires mons in Is 54%, nary, in 6272, AawAd i in Jer 68, man in Ho 1%, i.e. 


always 3rd sing. fem. perf. in pause = she was not canoe, ke. , and conse- 
quently not compounds, but either relative clauses or (Is 544, Ho 1% and 
especially 225) main clauses instead of proper names.—On the abc ze com- 
pounds generally, cf. the dissertation mentioned in § 81d, note 2; on their 
use in sentences expressing a state, to convey attributive ideas, see u below. 
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Soop tae xd and turneth not away for any; 2 Ch 3215; but cf. also the 
inverted order, Ex 1216 nvyrnd mandi b3 no manner of work shall be done ; 
1243, 1576, 2221, Lv 161’, Jb 3318, Dn 1137, The meaning is different when b> 
by being determinate is used in the sense of whole, e.g. Nu 238 ANN xb ba 
thou shalt not see them all, but only a part. . 

Analogous to by eos x5 is the use of x5 ++ WN Gn 23% &c., in verbal- 
clauses in the sense of no one at all, not a single one. On bar PR nothing at all, 
see under p. 

Rem. 1. The examples in which xb is used absolutely as a negative answer, 
equivalent to certainly not! no! must be regarded as extremely short verbal- 
clauses, e.g. Gn 192 (ND according to the context for “ADI Nd &e.) 5 237, 4219, 
Hag 277, Jb 238 sometimes with a following ‘D but, Gn 19? (see above) ; 
Jos 5%, rk 322, 

2. The negation of noun-clauses by Ry) (as opposed to the regular negation 
by }*8) always includes a certain emphasis, since the force of the negation 
falls rather upon a particular word (cf. e.g. Ez 3697), than upon the whole 
clause. In 28 354 niAON-ND yr thy hands were not bound, a participle is 
thus specially negatived by xb; ; ef. w 74°, where, however, xb is separated 
from the participle by VAN, and Jb 125. As a rule, noun-clauses with 
a pronominal subject are thus negatived by Nb, Gn 20!2, Nu 3573 (Dt 44, 194); 
1S 157, 2S 217, Jer 4%, p 227, Jb 2814, parallel with }'; generally with xd 
before a substantival predicate, e.g. Ex 41° ‘ON o37 VAN xb Tam not a man 
of words; Am 5)8.—Noun-clauses with a substantival subject, Gn 297, Nu 23}%, 
Is 227, 4479, Hag 17, yp 229, Jb g%?, 1817, 219, 2216, 3626 (with 1 of the apodosis) ; 
417; in Jb 93 even wy xb non est is used instead of ]'N —In Pr 188 Nb) is used 
before an adjectival predicate; in 1 S 207° (where a preceding noun-clause is 
negatived by D3) read alnie) xb with the LXX, for aw x5. on Nb for pS 
in circumstantial clauses to express attributive ideas, seo u below. 

3. As a rule ND stands immediately before the verb, but sometimes is 
separated from it (frequently to bring into special prominence another word 
which follows it); thus Jb 227, Ec 10! before the object and verb; Nu 1679 
before the subject and verb; Dt 8°, 2S 354, y 4938, 1031, Jb 1376, 3423 before 
a complementary adjunct. In Dt 325 xd according to the accentuation even 
stands at the end of the clause (they offend him not); but undoubtedly 22 RS) 
are to be taken together.—On the position of xd with the infinitive absolute, 
see § 113. 

(b) mbes i is used like py and ne to express a subjective and conditional negation, 
and hence especially in connexion with the jussive (§ log cande) to introduce 
prohibitions, warnings, negative desires, and requests, On wb with the 


imperfect, see § 107 p; with the cohortative, see § 108 c; on 2 K 6%, 
see § 109 2. 


€ 


f 


Rem. 1. wipe (like xb see note on a above) may be used to form a compound PS 


word, as in Pr 1278 MyO7 PN not-death (immortality); though all the early 
versions read MyD- PN. Tho instances in which by appears to stand absolutely, 
equivalent to xo, certainly not (like py for pi) yévnra), e.g. Ru 123 53 bx nay, 
my daughters, and Gn 1938, 331° (NI-DN), are also due (see under c) to extreme 
shortening of a full clause (in 2 8 13” such a clause is repeated immediately 
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afterwards) ; thus in 2 S 17!, Is 627, y 83? wm is evidently to be supplied, and 


in Jo 233, Am 5!4, Pr §!9 the corresponding jussive from the preceding 
vaures in Pr 17)? from the preceding infinitive absolute. 


h . bx, like x, regularly stands immediately before the verb, but in Is 64°, 


ac 1074, 1515, y 62, 38% before another strongly emphasized member of the 
sentence.! 


2 (c) JS construct state (unless it be sometimes merely a contracted con- 
nective form, cf. DIY for poy § 97 d) of JX non-existence (as also the absolute 
state, see below) is the negative of W existence ; cf. e.g. Gn 31° with Neh 5°. 
As wr (he, she, tt is, was, &e.) includes the idea of being in all tenses, so PS, is 
includes the idea of not being in alltenses. Hence— 

fA: (1) The absolute state PX, with an evident transition to the meaning of 
a verbal predicate, there does not exist, always follows the word negatived, e.g. 
Is 373 (2 K 19%) myp> AS ny and strength does not exist to bring forth; Gn 2° 
aS was not present ; "Ex 17 7 PeTDN or is he not? after vn is he...? (cf. 
Nu 137°); Lv 26%", Nu 20°, Ju 47 (8 no). In 1S 9f and 10! WS is used in 
reference to a plural; 1 K 1819, Is 41)”, 4571, sol, Mi 72, Pr 134, 25'4, Jb 3° 
psy and let there be none, tet none come! Ec 3)°.—Cf. finally PRTON if it be not so, 
Gn 30!, Ex 3253, Jug, 2 K 2!.—Quite anemalous is ps Jb 3515 before a 

perfect as an emphatic negation; the text, however, can hardly be correct. 
(2) The construct state }*N stands in its natural position immediately before 


the substantive whose non-existence it predicates, or befere the subject of 
the sentence which is to be negatived. To the former class belong also the 
very numerous instances in which }*S is joined to a participle, e.g. 1 S 261% 


YR PS) yo PS} mA Ps and there was not one seeing, &c., i.e. and no man 
saw it, nor knew it, neither did any awake ; so especially }‘N) with a participle 
in subordinate circumstantial or descriptive clauses, such as Is 529 by Ps) Dre 
and he shall carry it away, while there is none delivering, i.e. without any one's 
delivering it; p78, &c.; Lv 26% &e., TaN hs without any one’s making you 
afraid; cf. § 141 e. [8 is used as the negation of an entire noun-clause, e.g. 
in Gn 3975, Nu 14% ee mins ]'S the Lord is not among you ; Gn 3779 DIPS 
i532 Joseph was not in ‘the pit. 

nu (3) When the subject which is to be negatived is a personal pronoun, it is 
joined as a suffix to *N, according to § 100 0, e.g. ‘3.N Iam not, was not, shall 
not be; JIN, fem. TN, thou art not, &e.; SDN, fem. mas he, she ts not, &e.; 
also absolutely, Gn 421% he is (5*4 he was) no longer alive; D)S they are not, Ke. 


When the accompanying predicate is a verb, it follows again (see 2) in the 
form of a participle, since [NS always introduces a noun-clause, e.g. Ex 510 


jn3 "38 I will not give; 817, Dt 12, 
Rem. In Neh P7IN PS for 208 is due to its being co-ordinate with three 


other (substantival) subjects ; these are again expressly summed up in 
HIN PN .—In Hag 277 DIN js the pronominal complement of jN appears 


1 In Jer 515 the pointing “by occurs twice instead of aby and is thus, in 
the opinion of the Masorctes, equivalent to against him that bendeth; but 
uudoubtedly we should read “by, 
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to follow with the sign of the accusative;! but most probably we should read 
with the LXX paw for DONS, 
(4) The fact that pes (like nS) always includes the idea of a verb (is not, O 


was not, &e.) led finally to such a predominance of the verbal element, that 
the original character of }*% as a construct state (but cf. 7 above) was 


forgotten, and accordingly it is very frequently separated from its noun 
(substantive or participle) ; especially so by the insertion of shorter words 


(of the nature of enclitics), e.g. ja Is 1%, Ly 1110.12, mb Gn 115°, DA yw 143, 
oy Ju 1810, Ex 1239; but ef. also y 5)°, 68, 327, and oy used absolutely in 
Ex 227, 1 K 8°, Ru 44.—Henee, finally, even the transposition of jN and its 
noun became possible, e.g. Gn 408 and 4135 In& PS AND and an interpreter 
there is not of it; Gn 4738, Ju 14°, 18 21%, Is 1°, Jer 3018, Hb 21%, Pr 517 (px) 
=neve sint; cf. k above, on Jb 3°); 30%.—In Gn 19%, Ex 516 j*® is placed 
between the subject and predicate. 

Rem. 1. Like bb Hehe xd or Ny) eae by (see b above) so also by px p 
expresses an absolute pegation) e.g. Ee 1° wan-b2 [D'S there is no new thing, &c. ; 
28 123, Dn 14 (cf. also TIRRD {SN there is nothing, 1 K 184, Ee 535); as i 
Nes “b> Hb 29; of. PS TIDND Ju 14°. 

2. Undoubtedly akin to }‘S in origin is the negative syllable °% occurring q 

in ‘the two compounds 723 ‘SN (as a proper name, 1S 47}; Baer WII) and 
‘PIN not innocent, Jb 2299; but the proper name WIN is doubtful, and the 


fem. bay very doubtful. In Ethiopic this ‘S is the Host common form of 
hegation, prefixed even to verbs, 

(a) pi not yet, when petening to past time is used, as a rule (§ 107 c), 7° 
with the imperfect, Gn 25 nib cal bb none... yet; see b and p above; 
Gn 194, 2445, Jos 28, 1S 33; with the imperfect in the sense of a present, 
Ex 107 pon pion knowest thou not yet? Ex 989; but cf. Gn 24), and Dib2 
with the perfect i in y go? (but see § 107 ¢), Pr 8%. Nt 

(e) DBS (prop. a substantive, cessation) no longer, including the verbal idea S§ 
of existing, ef, Dé 3236, Is 45°14, 469; used sneak Am 6!° in the question 
UR siy DARA is there none left? &e., 2S 9°; frequently also in the sense of 
non nisi; with ‘_. paragogic (§ 90 m) ‘DDN Is 4789, Zp 215 Ty YDDN) IN 
Iam, and there ts none else. 

(Sf) ba 2 in poetic and prophetic style, and with a certain emphasis, = xd, t 
is used with the imperfect, e.g. Is 2614, 3370-23 (immediately afterwards with 
a perfect); Ho 77, y 49, Pr 10°? (but Is 14?! before the jussive, =~DX) ; 
before an adjective, Pr 24%; before a preposition, y 162, Pr 237. 

(9) sba with a perfect, Gn 317°, Is 14°; with an imperfect, Jb 4138; to 
negative a participle, Ho 78, y 191; to negative an adjective, 2S 124, 

(h) Ja to negative an adjective, 1 S 20%; on smba Ez 133, see x; on 


1 According to De Lagarde, Novae psalterii graeci editionis specimen, p. 26, 
nnyw ¥ 3° is also an accusative after }X. 

2 Evidently from nba fo waste away, from which stem also Da and na 
(whence ‘mda § go m), originally substantives, are formed. 
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mbab as the regular negative with the infinitive construct, see § 114 s; 
on snbad as a conjunction, see x below. 

On ON ag a negative particle in oaths (verily not), see § 149 ¢ above. 

Rem. on Nb PS, ba, To the category of negative sentences belongs also 
the expression of nezative attributes by means of Nd, 55 not (both so used 
almost exclusively in poetic language) or }*X with a following substantive, 
mostly in the simplest form of circumstantial clause; e.g. 2S 23! Nb) "pa 
niay a morning when there are not clouds, i.e. a cloudless morning; cf. Jb 12%, 
262%, 3826 (eiend where no man is, i.e, uninhabited); 1 Ch 2882 73 xd 
childless ; so also Da e.g. Jb 24? and f'8 e.g. yw 885 I am as a man basi 
there is not help, i. e. like a helpless man; Is 9 PPPS endless; 47}, Ho yi. 
ABEDIOTPN countless, Ct 6°, &c., but usually (LY 10475, &e.) like a proper cireum- 
stantial clause (cf. § 141 e) connected by Wau, MEDION. —Less frequently 
such periphrases take the form of relative clauses (ef. § 155 e), e.g. Jb 3038 
05 ay xb they for whom there ts no helper, i.e. the helpless (but probably "yy 
is only an intrusion from 29!, and we should read “WY without any one’s 
restraining them; in 29! translate the fatherless and him that had none to help him ; 
in y 72)2 “y"PNX) is used in the same sense); Hb 14; with J& Is 45° thy work 
is that of a man who hath no hands; Ze o1 out of the waterless pit. 


VU How far such compounds finally came to be regarded by the language 


WwW 


simply as negative adjectives, may be seen partly from the fact that they (as 
also relative clauses analogous to the above) are frequently co- -ordinated with 


real adjectives, Jo 1°, y 72!2, Jb 29!?; cf. also Is 59!, where DS P-pRa is 
parallel with DNVYS ; ; partly from their being introduced by the sign of the 
dative DF e.g. Is 402? ( = and to the powerless) ; Th 2624-5, Neh 819, 


(‘) “JB lest, that not, at the beginning of a clause expressing a fear or 
precaution, hence especially after such ideas as fearing, Gn 32)2, &e. (ef. 
deidw pn, vereor ne), taking heed, frequently after Wei | nw Gn 248, 31%, &e., 
taking care, 2 K 10%, &. Not infrequently the iden on ‘which 7 jB depends, 
is only virtually contained in the main clause, e.g. Gn 19!% I cannot escape to 
the mountain (because I am afraid), APTI Pa WITB lest some evil overtake me ; 
Gn 26°, 3811; also in Gn 4454 from the rhetorical question how shall I...? 
we must understand J cannot, governing {B. This is especially the case after 
an appeal to do or not to do an action by which something may be pre- 
vented (in which case “j5 is simply equivalent to the final ne); cf. e.g. 
Gn 114, 19!5, Nu 20!8 (where “}B lest is separated from the verb by a strongly 
emphasized substantive) ; Ju 15!2 after swear unto me; Pr 24!.—In Gn 32% 
and now, lest he put forth his hand, &c., “}B is to be regarded as virtually 
dependent on a cohortative, which immediately afterwards (verse 23) is 
changed into an historic tense; ef. also Gn 267, 315, 424 Ex 1317, 1 § 13}, 
271, ¥ 38", in every case after NON 1D, WON 3, &e. =I thought, &e., T must 
beware lest, &c. 

Rem. According to § 107 g, “}5 is naturally followed by the imperfect ; 
for the exceptions, 2 S 208, 2 K 216, see § 107 g, note 3; cf. moreover, 2 K 1078 
MB-W]B AN look lest there be here, &c. 

1 In Pr 9!’ (perhaps also 1475 but see Delitzsch on the passage) a verbal- 
clause is used co-ordinately in this way as a periphrasis for an adjective. 
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(x) smbab that... not, with the imperfect, Ex 20%, 2S 144 (in Jer 234 U 
read the infinitive DW for 32, in 27° SN) for WA). In Ez 13° 34 snba 


is a relative clause governed by = according to things which they have not seen. 


2. Two negatives in the same sentence do not neutralize each other 
(as in nonnulli, non nemo), but make the negation the more emphatic 
(like ovx ovdeis, od obSapas, nulli—non, nemo non); e.g. Zp 2° (if the 
text is correct) NiavN? DIb2 before there shall (not) come! This 
especially applies to the compounds formed by the union of }'8 or °23 
with “PD without (§ 119 y), e.g. Is 5° (6") AW PRO (for which in 
Jer 2° 30 *D2D), prop. without no inhabitant, i.e. so that no inhabitant 
is left there. On the other hand, in Is 50? nn [SD the “}2 is causative, 
because there is no water; as also in Ex 14" “PS 200 ts it because 
there wereno...? 2K 15% In Ee 3"! xd WE Dbl) except that (yet 
so that man cannot, &¢.). 

8. The negative sometimes extends its influence from the first to 
a second negative sentence parallel with it (which may or may not 
have Waw); e.g. 1S 2° talk not so much arrogancy ; let (not) boasting 
come out of your mouth; Ex 28%, Lv 19”, 229%", Nu 16", 23%, Dt 7”, 
Is 23", 287, 388 45 -Ez.16" 9", 13°, 95°) 98) 44) TB 28") GO 


ND map why ... not? in Jb 3"! also affects the parallel clause). 


§ 153. Restrictive and Intensive Olauses. 


The particles 38, Pl only, serve to introduce restrictive clauses, and 
D3, *S also, besides, even, intensive clauses. It is to be observed that 
the force of these particles does not necessarily affect the word which 
immediately follows (as is the case with 8 Gn 7¥, 34%; Pl Gn 6°, 
Am 37; even 8 Pl hath he indeed only ? Nu 12°; 03 Gn 27%, Jb7"; 
AX Dt 15"), but very frequently extends to the whole of the following 
sentence. Thus with 8%, e.g. Nur4’, 1 K 17%, Priz", Jb 13”, 14”, 
16’, 23°; P1 Gn 2017, 24%, » 32%, Pr 13”; 03 Gn 27%, 327! (7a D3), 44%; 
1S 227, 28", Zco', Pr1r7%, 20%; AS Jb143, 154 —In Mal 1” and 
Jb 2” Di is placed before two co-ordinate sentences, although, strictly 
speaking, it applies only to the second. Cf. the analogous examples 
in § 150m. 


1 In 1 K 10?! OSPN goes with what precedes and must be cmended, 
with the LXX and Lucian, to Daa ‘2. 
112 
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§ 154. Sentences connected by Waw. 


( Wéw copulativum' (1) serves to connect two or more sentences, or 
single words (on its various vocalization, cf. § 104 d-g). Its use, 
however, is by no means restricted merely to joining sentences which 


I For further particulars of the use of wdaw copulativum, see Gesenius’ 
Thesaurus, i. 393 ff. On its use in the co-ordination of similar tenses and 
moods (e.g. five imperfects consecutive in Gn 25%4, tive perfects with D3)) as 
well as of dissimilar tenses and moods, the remarks made in the treatment 
of the tenses will suffice. With regard to the connexion of single nouns by } 


(which strictly speaking is always really a contraction of so many clauses 
into a single sentence) the following observations may be made :— 

(a) Contrary to English usage, which in lengthy enumerations uses the and 
to connect only the last member of the series, in Hebrew polysyndeton is 
customary, as in Gn 12!6 waw copulativum six times, 2455 seven times, 1519*- 
nine times, and in Jos 7% ten times. Sometimes, however, only the last two 
words are joined (so in a series of three members, Gn 552, 101, 1126, 132, 14), 
30°", &c.; the last three out of a series of four, Jer 276) ; less frequently only 


the first ae y 45°; ef. § 132d. The formula ‘nividys Sinn yesterday (and) the 


day before yesterday, Ex 58, &c., is always without the copula. On the other 
hand, the constructio asyndetos in a series of verbs is used as a rhetorical 
expedient to produce a hurried and so an impassioned descr plions e.g. 
Ju 5? at her fest he bowed, he fell, he lay: Ex 159, Dt 3215,1 S 156, Jer 47, Am 57!, 
y 1010, 142, 45°, Jb 2019, "984, 29%, Ct 211, 58, Ke. 

(b) Frequently waw copulativum is also explanatory (like isque, et—quidem, and 
the German und zwar, English to wit), and is then called waw explicativum, e.g. 
Gn 4! and (i.e. namely) of the fat thereof (unless itis simply copulative) ; Ex 24!, 
251? (to wit two); 274, 288, Ju 17% (in TOBE here as often elsewhere, to 
introduce an explanatory gloss, cf. Is 178, Ez 35, and especially P. Haupt, 
SBOT. Isaiah, p. 90, 1. 21 ff.), 1 S 1734 and ee too with the bear; 28 1379, Is 57, 
Jer 171°, Am 34, 4!0, Ze 9°, Pr 3!?, Neh 85, 2 Ch 23!° (but in 1 S 28° the } before 
}V'ya is to be omitted with the LXX); cf. also such combinations as TY}—}D 


from... and even to... , Gn 133, 1423, 1944, &e.—In 1 S 61! (see Driver on the 
passage), 2S 175, &., 1 is equivalent to yea, and; in Is 327 even. 


\ is used to express emphasis (=and gered: e.g.in Gn 336 42970) ; Ts 2!, 


y 18}, perhaps also in Jb 10! yea, a whole host; 2 Ch 16'4.—An undoubted 
example of what is called waw concomitantiae occurs in Jb 41)? a seething pot 
jo} with burning ruskes; cf. Ex 10! (with your little ones), 12°, Lv 112, Is 425. 


In Arabic this waw concom. is followed by the accusative. 
\—] is used in the sense of both—and in y 76’, Dn 1%, 885. On }—\ as mean- 


ing sive—sive, ef. §-162 b. 

(c) See the Lexicon on adverbs used i in a copulative sense, such as Di also, 
moreover, summing up a number, e.g. psivinns both together, Gn 2745, Pr 1715; 
Sa-pa all together; as an intensive and, e.g. ‘Gn 308, 377, 1 S 30°; cf. also seh 
examples as 1S 24! see, yea see! DA—D3 or ON—DI Gn ag = both—and; D3 
occurs three times in Gn 2425 and 32%; also AN, which is generally still more 
intensive, in the sense of also, in addition to this, even, and belongs rather to 
poetry, and to the later language ; frequently also equivalent to a mere and, 
but sometimes adversative but now, p 44°, Ke. ; and FIR—F|N (also three times), 
equivalent to both—and; cf. D2 AS and even, Lv 2644; ‘D-&X prop. add to this 
also that, equivalent to not to mention, according to the context either quanto 
magis or quanto minus. 
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are actually co-ordinate. Frequently the language employs merely 
the simple connexion by Wa, even to introduce an antithesis (Gn 17”, 
19, Lv 2", Jb 6, and very frequently in circumstantial noun-clauses), 
or when one of the two clauses is not co-ordinated, but subordinated 
to the other. On the use of } to introduce circumstantial clauses, cf. 
especially § 141 ¢ and § 142d; introducing causal clauses, § 158 a; 
comparative clauses, § 161 @; final clauses, § 165 a; consecutive 
clauses, § 166.4. On waw apodosis, ef. § 143 d, and the sections there 
cited; on the use of Waw in numerical sayings, cf. § 134 s. 

Rem. Sometimes wiw copulativum joins a sentence apparently to what 


immediately precedes, but in reality to a sentence which is suppressed and 
which must, therefore, be supplied from the context. So especially | with 


imperatives to express inferences, e.g. 1 K 2?? sbyeeiy ask now rather ; Ez 18°2 
Sf esl whee 
for I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth..., wy wherefore turn your 


selves, Also at the beginning of a speech in loose connexion with an act 
or speech of another person, e.g. Ex 279, 28 1847, 245, 2 K 4, 718, 2 Ch 25°; 


cf. also Jos 7? (aby), y 219, 44, Is 8% Sometimes the suppression of the protasis 
is due to passionate excitcment or haste, which does not allow time for full 
expression; this is especially illustrated by Nu 12!4, 208 (493), 1S rol, 1574, 
2214, 2816 2S 18!%, 243, 1 K 27? (mady), 2 K 120, 319 (ef, verse 2); Is 34, Ze 2°, 
y 28 (at the same time a circumstantial clause whereas I= and yet I hare, &e.) ; 
cf. also a new clause beginning with the fornmla of wishing ‘3 Nu 11%, 


Ju 9”; on the disconnected use of NP and uy ef. § 159 dd. 


§ 155. Relative Clauses. 


See V. Baumann, Hebrdische Relativsitze, Leipzig, 1894 (cf. the heading of 
§ 138 above); G. Bergstriisser, ‘Das hebr. Priifix Y,’ ZATIW, 1909, p. 40 ff.! 

1. By § 1384, ¢, relative clauses are divided into two classes: those 
which are used for the nearer definition of a noun (substantive or 
pronoun), and those which are not dependent on a noun. The former 
may be called incomplete, the latter complete relative clauses. 

Complete relative clauses, as a rule (see the exceptions under 2), 
are introduced by the originally demonstrative pronoun WN; ‘see 
further in § 138e. Similarly, incomplete relative clauses may also 
be introduced by WX, or by some other demonstrative pronoun ; see 
further in § 138 @ and g-k. Very frequently, however, especially 


1 In this exhaustive article the author shows that between & (on the pro- 
nunciation see § 36) and WS there is syntactically no primary difference, 


but only a secondary distinction which arose in the course of the development 
of the language, namely that WW® is preferred in combinations which are 


customary in the old literary language, and & in those which are derived 
from the popular language or from Aramaic. 


b 


b 
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in poetic style, the attributive relation is expressed by simple 
co-ordination.’ 

c¢ The governing substantive or pronoun is frequently (in certain cases 
always) resumed by a pronominal suffix or an adverb. The resumption 
may, however, be omitted, just as in relative elauses introduced by 
WS, &e.; see § 138 f. 

@ In Arabic a distinction is made between relative clauses used for the 
nearer definition of a determinate substantive (sila), and those which are 
attached to an indeterminate substantive (sifa). The former must be introduced 
hy the demonstrative pronoun alladi, the latter are always simply co-ordinated. 
The same distinction was no doubt originally observed in Hebrew, since 


simply co-ordinated relative clauses are most commonly found after indeter- 
minate substantives (see the examples below), and in cases like Dt 284° 


(i3b%D powTend AWS A a nation whose tongue thou shalt not understand ; cf. 1s 668, 
and especially 1S 3"), the addition of WW is explained from the special 
stress laid on the indeterminate substantive,? a nation of such a kind, thou 


understandest not their tongue. On the other hand, in poetic style at least, 
AWS is somewhat frequently omitted even after a determinate noun, but 


only rarely in prose (except by the Chronicler; cf. 1 Ch 9%, 1225, 29! (read 
prob, WS ‘for INN), 2 Ch 151); after e85.7-Ch 298, 2 Ch 188, 3017, 3119, 
Ezr 15, but also Gn 39*; for further instances, see Driver, Introd.8, p. 537, 
no, 30); so Ex 189, Ju 8}, 20!5, 1 K 13)? (= which way), so 2 K 3°, 2 Ch 18; 
Neh 13%; after a pronominal subject, 15 6° In Jer 52)? for Wy read IHy 
with the LXX. , 


€ 2, If the nearer definition of a substantive or pronoun is effected by 
simple co-ordination of the relative clause, it may take the form— 

(a) Of a noun-clause, e.g. 25 207! a man of the hill country of 
Ephraim Vow yay whose name was Sheba; Zc 6", Jb 1', 3° with princes 
pid 3M that had gold; 11%, Pr22"; when referring to a noun- 
suffix, e.g. y 49" ind bps DIV NY this is the way of them who have 
(self-)corfidence.—On periphrases of this kind to express negative 
attributes, as in Jb 38% NTN prey, on a land where no man is, 
see § 152 u, and cf. for this very short form of the relative clause, 
Gn 15% pnd Nd yw in a land that belongs not to them; Dt 32" 
(25x ND OVW); Hb 15, Pr 26% (39-8), 

Pa (6) Of a verbal clause. 

Here we must distinguish the cases in which the retrospective 
pronoun— 

(1) Is the subject of the relative clause, and is contained in the 


1 The old view that all these cases arise from the omission of WN is incorrect. 


These co-ordinated attributive clauses are rather a mere subdivision of the 
various kinds of circumstantial clauses (sec § 156) which may be attached to 
a nomen regens. Cf. in English this is the letter (which) he wrote to me. 

2 So Baumann, op, cit., p. 14 f., following Béttcher, Lehrbuch, ii. 80. 
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verb; so after a determinate substantive, ~ 34° happy ts the man, 
IANOM that trusteth in him; Ib 3°" AN nya the night which said ; 
after 53 yw 71'°; referring to a vocative, which is determinate in 
itself even without the article, Is 54’, or to a noun-suffix (see under e), 
y 16*; after an indeterminate substantive, e.g. Jb 31” vt is a fire 
(that) devoureth wnto Abaddon; Dt 327°, 1 S 6°, Is 55%, 56°, 68", 78°, 
Pr 30", Lai”, 2 Ch 28°; referring to the suffix in ‘33 Is 287°, prop. 
behold me, who have laid, &c., but perhaps the participle 10° is to be 
read; 29, 38° (but probably again the participle }'* should be read 
instead of the imperfect); Ez 25’. The relative clause is used in this 
way especially to supply the place of an adjective, e.g. Gn 497 AN} 
AAO! a wolf that ravineth, i.e. a ravining wolf; Is 51"; to express a 
negative quality, e.g. Is 40°, Ho 4" rnd DY an undiscerning people. 
Rem. Very frequently such relative sentences are attached to substantives 0” 
which have the particle of comparison 3, e.g. Jb 7? Sy-anyi 12)? as a servant 


that earnestly desireth the shadow, &c. ; Dt 324, Is 621, Jer 2329, Ho 6%, y 427, 8335, 
Jb 926, 1116; so also after {OD y 585; after a determinate substantive, e.g. 


Is 537 (but the better reading is M¥vD without the article), 619%, Hb 214, 


y 443521, 1251; see also the examples under # Sometimes it seems simpler 
in such cases, to take the verb directly as predicate to the preceding 
substantive, and to explain 3 (for WWND; see Comparative Clauses, § 161 b) as 
a conjunction—a view which even Hupfeld was ready to accept, at least as 
regards y go5, 1251, Is 53”, 6141, but it can hardly be right. 


| 
| 
| 


(2) The cases in which the retrospective pronoun represents an / 
accusative of the object, or would do so if not suppressed, as it usually 
is in such cases im relative clauses with W&, cf. § 138 6. Examples 
| with the retrospective pronoun are, Dt 32” DWT ND DYN gods whom 

they knew not (see also the end of the verse); after a substantive with 2 
(see above, g), Jer 23°, Jb 13%. Without a retrospective pronoun, 
after a determinate substantive, Ju 8', y 33" (preceded by a relative 
clause with WS); Jb 28'. Other examples of this kind, though the 
article is omitted according to poetic usage, are Is 157 (NYY MIN, for 
which Jer 48% vy NIN with the substantive in the construct state 
governing the relative clause, see § 130d), » 7, 51%, La 17.—With- 
out the retrospective pronoun, after an indeterminate substantive, e.g. 
Ts 6° nays dyp mpd DAPEI MY? a Live coal which he had taken with 
the tongs from off the altar; Ex 15", Is 42" (48", w 25”, all after 
W723; but y 32° pn 7773); Is 64°; Ec 10° (in 6 the same clause 
with WYN); moreover, in Jer 14" read with the LXX W? Sy) PISTON 
tnto a land (that) they know not. 
(3) The cases in which the retrospective pronoun is dependent on 2 
a preposition, or its place is taken by the adverb O¥, as in Jer 2° end. 


ae ——— eee 
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Thus after a determinate substantive, y 18? \A7ADNS “BY my rock in 
which I take refuge; Ex 18", Is 42); in Jb 3°% also, the omission of 


the article with D'* is only a poetic licence. After an indeterminate 
substantive, Jer 2°, last clause but one; wW 32°. 

k: In this case also the retrospective word is not infrequently sup- 
pressed, giving rise to extremely short, bold expressions, such as 
Ts 51' look unto the rock OMAYN (whence) ye were hewn, and to the hole 
of the pit OFB) (whence) ye were digged; Jb 21” the devices (where- 
with) ye act violently against me.—A retrospective adverb is suppressed 
in Jb 38" where ts the way (to the place where) the light dwelleth ? 
ch.38"", 


1 Rem. 1. The omission of the retrospective word occurs most frequently in 
relative clauses which are governed by the construct state of a preceding 
substantive (especially an expression of time) and hence are virtually in the 
genitive. In addition to the instances already given in § 130d, ef. the 


following : after O13 Lv 75, y 562; after DY Jer 362; after simple O1 y 564 
(NTN DY on the day when I am afraid); after MYD 2 Ch 29% (apiya bna nya 
at the time when the burnt offering began) ; 207, 24), Jb 617; after nyd Dt 3295; 
after NY"TY Mi 5°; after NY y 4° thow hast put gladness in my heart more than 


(their gladness) at the time (when) their corn and their wine are increased. 

m 2. The agreement (§ 138d) of the retrospective pronoun with a pronominal 
regens in the Ist or 2nd person also takes place in a simple co-ordinated 
relative clause in 1 S 2614 who art thou (that) criest? Cf., however, Is 63}9 we 


are become as they over whom (Da not 223) thou no longer bearest rule. 


Nn 8, Occasionally—chiefly in poetic or otherwise elevated style—even 
independent relative clauses are simply co-ordinated with a regens, 
whereas we should expect them always to be preceded by a demon- 
strative pronoun, on the analogy of the examples in §138¢ The 
suppressed pronoun would stand— 

(a) As subject, Is 4174 an abomination (is he) that chooseth you (but 
read perhaps nad) ; Jb 30", cf.-§. 152%. 

(b) As object, Is 41°, with a retrospective pronoun; Mal 27° 753) and 
him that covereth (or read 10312); Jb 29” I delivered . . . the fatherless 
also, and him that had none to help him. 

(c) In the genitive governed by a substantive (cf. § 130d), Ex 4" 
nbvinsaa Nn send, I pray thee, by the hand of him whom thou wilt 
send, i.e. by the hand of some one else; y 65° and Pr 8”, verbal- 
clauses after "U8 O the happiness of the man, &c.; ¥ 815, 141°, Jb 29", 
La 1"; after “b3 Gn 39%, but we must certainly read here, with the 
Samaritan and LXX, wh WIN-?D as in verses 5 and 8; Ex 9‘; 
verbal-clauses after “53 1 Ch 29%, 2 Ch 301, 31", Ezr 1°. 

(d) Governed by a preposition ; so verbal-clauses after (HS Jer 2°; 
after “ON (=to the place where), 1 Ch 15%, but Ex 23” before the same 
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verb WE DIpDA-ok ; after 2 Jer 2", 2 Chi‘ (PI3=7AII= to the a 
where) ; after > Ts 65° bev sind by them that asked not for me . 
‘wpa xb them that sought me not; Ez 13° that which they have not 
seen, but the text is hardly correct; after by wy 119%, cf. § 1588; 
after DY 2 Ch 16°.—A noun-clause follows D ij in Neh 8". An analogous 
instance in Aramaic is Ezr 5™ to one whose name was Sheshbazzar [so 
in the papyri, see the Lexicon, p. 1116 °]. 


§156. Circumstantial Clauses. 


1. The statement of the particular circumstances under which @ 

a subject appears as performing some action, or under which an action 
(or an occurrence) is accomplished, is made especially (apart from 
relative clauses, see § 155) by means of noun-clauses connected by 
Waw with a following subject (see further on this kind of circumstantial 
clause in § 141 e), and by verbal-clauses (see § 142d). Very frequently, 
however, such statements of the particular circumstances are sub- 
ordinated to the main clause by being simply attached, without Waw, 
either as noun-clauses, sometimes extremely short (see ¢), or as verbal- 
clauses (see d-g). 


Rem. Among relative clauses of this kind the commonest are the various 0 
noun-clauses, which are most closely subordinated to a preceding substantive 


without TW, e.g. Gn 16!" ; also statements of weight, Gn 2422; of name, Jb 1) 
(also introduced by TOA Gn 247,151), &e., or mA Gn 16}, 2274, &c.); of 


a condition of body, Ju 17, and others. —Noun- clauses which begin with ww 
and the predicate have a somewhat more independent character than those 
introduced by waw and the subject} (Gn 191, &c.). The former, however, are 
also to be regarded as circuinstantial clauses, in so far as they describe 
a state Which is simultaneous with the principal action; thus Is 37 J will not 


be an healer, png PSM VDA while in my house is neither bat nor clothing ; Is 68 
(Am 77); 28 1338, 161, Cf. also the instances in § 1521 of PN followed by 
a participle, as bsp PS, &e. 


2. Characteristic examples of circumstantial nown-clauses are Gn 12° € 
and pitched his tent DIB yin) OD ONnYA with Bethel on the west and 
Ai on the east; Nu 22%, 28 18" dirough the heart of pele ‘ aaTiy 
while he was yet alive; Jer 30°, Ez g? (cf. Ct 3°), Na 3°, Ze 14°, 
2Ch 23"; with the predicate preceding, e.g. 18 26%, p» 32°—In 
Gn 41™ a noun-clause serves to announce a state in the future—We 
may also include here certain set phrases, as DYB-ON DYE face to face 
(prop. while face was turned towards face), Gn 32", Ex 33", Dt 34", 


1 In Dt 323! this form of sequence appears to be selected for another 
purpose, and indeed our enemies are judges thereof, with waw emphatic; to take 
it as a circumstantial clause is too artificial, 
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&c.;' so also to cast oneself down, WYN DBS the face being turned ¢o 
the earth, Gn 19, &c. (for WYN we find ys in 1 K 14, Is 49°)2—Cf, 
finally the formula Dya->y OX mother with children, Gn 32"; cf. 
Ho 10" and § 119 aa note 2. 


Rem. On circumlocutions of this kind to express negative attributes by 
means of short noun-clauses (complete or incomplete), cf. § 152 u. 


d@d 8. As circumstantial verbal-clauses,? we find (1) sometimes affirma- 


€ 


us 


tive clauses (see below), but far more frequently (2) negative clauses 
(see f), and among these (3) a certain number of expressions which 
may be regarded simply as equivalent to negative adverbial ideas 
(see g). 

Examples of (1) Is 5 woe unto them, that tarry late in the evening, 
ppb " while wine inflames them ; Is 15, 1074, 3081, Jer 726, 2015, wy 43, 51%, 2118, 
625. The circumstantial verbal-clause is used to particularize an action 
which has before been expressed generally, in Gn 44!%, 4814 = crossing his 
hands; Dt 2%, Ju 6's antithetically, 1 K 138 WD wherewith however he lied 
unto him. The verbal-clause seems to assign a reason in y¥ 77 ny DELI since 
thou hast commanded judgement; a consequence in y 1035.4 

Rem. On the cases in which an imperfect in the sense of a final clause is 
subordinated to a verb of motion (generally Dip), see § 120 ¢. 

Of (2), subordinate verbal-clauses with xd (in English usually rendered 
by without and the gerund, if the subject be the same as in the principal 
clause), e.g. Lv 117 Sy Nb without dividing it asunder; Jb 3154; ND with the 
perfect is so used in Gn 444, Ex 3428, 18 30%, Jb 20% (without its being blown 
upon it). With a different subject, equivalent to a consecutive clause in 
English, Is 27° WPND so that they shall rise up no more.—Morcover, verbal- 
clauses in the same sense (without doing, &c.) are frequently connected by 
xy ; ef. 1S 207, Jb 24%", 423; in a concessive sense, Is 33}, p 441%. 


g OF (3), of YT ND) (prop. he knows it not) unawares, y 358, Pr 58 bios NP) 


unsparingly, Is 30!4 (after an infinitive absolute) ; Hb 17, Jb 62° (but Sion: rhy 
Jb 1613, 2777; see fat the end); 1N5 xb (prop. they hide not) openly, Is 3° (but 


1 The expression D°}5 MANN fo look one another in the face (i.e. to contend in 
combat) 2 K 14%", 2 Ch 2517-21, is probably only a shortened form for ANINA 
meds DNB, a 

2 That nayN ras) is really to be regarded as a virtual predicate to DSN, 
and not DES as a casus instrumenti, is seen from Is 49%8, where ys DYES 


precedes the verb, 

3 Some examples of these have been already discussed in another connexion 
above, § 120 a-c. ; y 

4 In Gn 21!* the circumstantial verbal-clause maby Dv is only due to 
a harmonizing transposition; read “Y ‘py “Y TAN). According to the 


source used in cap. 21 Ishmael was still a young child ; according to 17% 
he was about 16 or 17 years old, 
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Jb 158 93 xdy) f qe »b3 (prop. he restrains not) unceasingly, Is 14 ; binba 
Tb 4135 (pb 93! pipn-ba) and pin x Is 40° (without tottering) immovably ; ef. 
also TYDR NX without wavering, y 261. 


§ 157. Olject-Cluuses (Oratio Obliqua). 


Clauses which depend on a transitive verb, especially on what are a 
called verba cordis, i.e. verbs denoting any mental act, sucli as to see, 
to hear, to know, to perceive, to believe, to remember, to forget, to say, to 
think, &c., may be subordinated to the governing verb without the 
help of a conjunction by simple juxtaposition (§ 120 a), or they may 
be co-ordinated with it either with or without waw copulative 
(§ 120 d-h). As a rule, however, the objective clause is introduced 
by the conjunction "3 that, less frequently by WS that.! 


Examples :— 


(a) Objeet-elauses without a conjunction. Besides the passages mentioned 
in § 120 (especially under e) there are a number of examples, in which 
a elause depending on a verbin dicendi or sentiendi (the oratio obliqua of the 
Latin and English Grammar) is added in the form of an independent noun- 


elause or verbal-clause ; e.g. Gn 1238 nN NAN NITMVON say, J pray thee, thou 
art my sister; y 10}8, Jb 2584-14, Neh 68; “Ze §38 (after pow); ¥ 9"! (after P71) ; 
verbal-clauses, e.g. 50°! thou thoughtesi * 753 MAN I was surely like thyself 
[but read be for ni) ; ; Gn 4115, Ju 948 what ye have seen me do; Is 488, Ho 7%. 

(b) Obiect: -clauses introduced by "3, e.g. Gn 65 DIN NY ADD | nin ha) b 
and the Lord saw that the wickedness of man was great, &c.—Direet narration also 
is very frequently introduced by °D (analogous to the om recitativum ; frequently, 
indeed, with the secondary idea of a particle of asseveration, as in Gn 269, 
2720) e.g, Gn 2180, 2276f, 2622, 2982, 3755, Jos 274, &c., even when the direct 
narration is not expressly indicated, Gn 425, 3251, 4 ref Ex 184,--On tho 
expression of a seeond objeet by means of a clause introduced by °2, see 
§ 117 h.? 

(c) Objeet-clauses introduced by WR, e.g. Est 34 §3 TWAS pnp T aD C 
YT for he had told them that he was a Jew ; ; 18 1815, Ez 2078, Fe gi2 3 even before 
direct narration, 1 S 1579, 28 14, Somewhat frequently WW is preceded by 


1 On these clauses with ‘D and WN and generally on elauses which we 


should render as subordinate, ef, P. Dorwald ‘Zur hebr. Syntax’ in Neue 
Jahrbb. fiir Philol. und Pddag. 1890, p. 115 ff. 

2 Instead of a complete objective clause we sometimes find a kind of 
aecusative and infinitive eonstruetion, especially after 1D) (prop. to give up) 


in the sense of to allow, e.g. Nu 2133 ibaa 13 beens: jmp rape NP) and 
Sthon did not suffer Israel to pass through his border ; 2021 ; followed by an 
infinitive with 4 e.g. Gn 208 317, Ex 3!%.—Cf. also the analogous examples 
in Dt 285° (after MB) to venture; see § 113d); Ju 11° (after PON to trust) ; 
1 K 194 (after byw: to request). 

3 In Jer 289 a "subject. clause is thus introduced by WS instead of tho 
usual %D, 
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the nota accusativi “TS (equivalent to the circumstance, the fact, that), e.g. Jos 22°, 


1S 24119 2 $ 117, Is 388, but in Gn 30, Dt 29!5 equivalent to the way in 
which. 


$158. Causal Clauses. 


a <A complete clause, assigning the reason for statements, demands, 
threats, &c., sometimes follows with the simple waw copulative, e.g. 
y 60" give us help against the adversary, and (for) vain ts the help of 
man; Gn 6" (281), 22%, Ex 23°, Jb 22”, perhaps also ~ 7"; or even 
without Waw, e.g. Gn17'. Asa rule, however, special conjunctions 
in various combinations are used to introduce causa] clauses. 


b The most common causal conjunctions are ‘D ty? Is 316, &c., and TW oy 
because, prop. on account of the fact that; both, however, may also be shortened 
to the simple jp" Nu 202, &., or to °D because, Gn 3'4-17, &e., or to WS Gn 3018, 
3149, 3418-27, 1 S 15)5, 2087, 2616-8, 1 K 319, §33, Ho 144, Ze 15; ‘also "WA 
Gn 39°78. On the other hand, the simple {Y* is sometimes repeated for 
emphasis, yeas ny (something like the German sintemal und alldieweil) Lv 2643, 
Ez 13° (without 1 363); also svn }y 28 359, and sary Dt 31", Ju 322, 
Mal 214 on the ground that ; IE may y because of the circumstance that, Dt 235; 
WR ninievpanby Sor this very cause that, Jer 35. But just as the simple ry? 
is used for TW ys, so also the simple =by with the perfect stands for 

nearby y 1198, Ezr 3%; ef. Sa-by Gn 312 and *Sar Dt 28% both with the 
bom equivalent to because. . . not.—Cf. further TW apy Gn 2238, 265, 
2$ 128, all with the perfect, and ‘3 app (28 1230 with the perfect; Am 4? 
with the imperfect) prop. te return for the fact that; similarly again the 
simple IP) Nu 14° with the perfect, and Dt 7)*, 8% with the imperfect ; 
finally, wn Is 434 arising from the fact that, = because; TWN nna 15 2671, &e., 
and %3 nna Dt 4°", Pr 1°° for the reason that. ~ 


C Rem. 1. The preposition ~by (because of, on account of) with the infinitive 
(§ 114 e) is frequently used as the equivalent of a full causal clause ; cf. e.g. 
Am 13-618, 216, Such a construction with the infinitive may, however, 
according to § 114 r, be continued by means of a finite verb, in which case 
aby governs the verb as a conjunction; e.g. Am 1° mI ND) aa) » DYN by 
because they delirered up... and remembered not, &e. ; 14, 24; without “Waw, 
Is 30", 

2. The choice of tense is regulated by the general principles stated in 
§ 106 ff., viz. the perfect (cf. especially § 106 /) refers to causes already brought 
fully into effect, the imperfeet to those which may contingently arise; ef. 
e.g. Dt 7!?, 8%, 1 K 833, where the imperfect leaves the possibility still open 
that the persons addressed will perhaps escape the threatened punishments 
by avoiding disobedience.—Cf. further, § 111 k on the imperfect consecutive, 
and § 112 nn on the perfect consecutive in the apodosis to causal clauses, 


1 Also ipo prop. for therefore, Gn 185, 19%, 331%, 3876, Nu 108), 1445, 
2S 18 ¢ré, and “parby TW Jb 3427, always mean gna as. 


a aa 
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$159. Conditional Sentences. 


Cf. H. Ferguson, ‘The Use of the Tenses in Conditional Sentences in 
Hebrew’ (Journal of the Society of Bibl, Lit, and Exeg., Middletown, Conn., 
June and September, 1882).—P. Friedrich, Die hebr. Conditionalstitze, Konigs- 
berg, 1884 (Inaug.-Diss.).—Driver, Use of the Tenses, 3rd ed., p. 174 ff. 

1. The great variety of construction in conditional sentences is a 
owing to the fact that it frequently depends on the subjective judge- 
ment of the speaker, whether he wishes a condition to be regarded as 
capable of fulfilment (absolutely, or at least possibly), thus including 
those already fulfilled, or as incapable of fulfilment. On this dis- 
tinction depends the choice both of the conditional particle to be 
used (see below), and especially (as also in Greek and Latin) of the 
tense. The use of the latter is naturally determined according to 
the general principles laid down in § 106 ff In the following sketch, 
for the sake of clearness, conditional sentences without conditional 
particles will be first discussed (under 6), and afterwards sentences 
with these particles (under J). 

2. The relation between condition and consequence may be expressed, 0 
as in English, by the simple juxtaposition of two clauses. At the 
same time, it is to be observed in general as a fundamental rule (in 
accordance with the original character of the two tenses), that the 
tmperfect, with its equivalents (the jussive, cohortative, imperative, 
perfect consecutive, and participle), is used to express a condition 
and consequence which are regarded as being capable of fulfilment 
in present or future time, while the perfect represents a condition 
already fulfilled in the past, and its consequence as an accomplished 
fact. The other use of the perfect—to represent conditions regarded 
as impossible—occurs only in connexion with particles. 

Examples :— 

(a) Imperfect (cf. § 107 x) in protasis and apodosis, Jos 2218, y 104281. C 
po? nnd {AM Cif) thou givest unto them, they gather, &c.; W 13918, Pr 1217, 


Jb 20%4, Ec 118, Neh 18; with an interrogative imperfect in the apodosis, 
Ju 13!2; with the jussive, Jb 1o!*; with the cohortative, Pr. 123; with the 
perfect, Is 261° (yet will he not learn righteousness ; the apcdosis forcibly denies 


| 1 It may, moreover, happen that a different idea is introduced in the 
| apodosis, from that with which the protasis started—a source of many 
| further variations. ; 
| ? On the termination f}- cf.§ 47m. In verse 28 b also j1Y2W" is probably to 
be explained from its immediately preceding the greater pause. These termi- 
} nations in verses 28-30 and y 139'8 can scarcely have any connexicen with the 
| conditional sentence, although it is strange that fi- in Nu 3275 appears after 
\ 


xd-nw in the protasis. In Nu 16%, 327° 1. as before & (as in Jb 31!° in the 
apodosis) is to be explained from the dislike of hiatus, 
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what the imperfect in the protasis had represented as still conceivable; ef. 
Ho 8!*); with poe perfect consecutive, Gn 47%, Ex 33°; with the protasis 
suppressed, Jb 5° (see § 107 x). 


(b) Jussive in protasis (ef. § 109 h, 7) and apodosis, y 1041? qwrenwn 
np I" (if) thou makest darkness, it is night; imperfect in the apodosis, 
yp "10429 ; ; cohortative Pr 1%, Also in Ex 7° panp ‘iI it shall become a serpent, 


is the apodosis to a suppressed protasis ¢/ thou ‘cast it down; so in 2 K 510 
ae i is the apodosis to a protasis if thou wash, contained in what precedes. 


e (c) Cohortative (see § 108 e) in the protasis ; perfect in the apodosis, ¥ 408 ; 
imperfect consecutive, Jb 1918 a MIDAPR (if) I arise, they speak against 
me; on the cohortative in the apodosis, ef. F 108 f. 

St (a) Imperfect consecutive in the protasis (§ I11 x), y 1391! “1k if I say, &e. 
(with a noun-clause as the apodosis) ; with a frequentative per fect consecu- 
tive in the apodosis, 1 § 276, 

red (e) Perfect consecutive in the protasis and apodosis (see the examples, § 112 Ak 
and 11), Gn 447? DD) VAN AW and should he leave his father, his father would die; 


95, 44%, Ex 44, 1213, 18 162, 19°, 2S 13%, 1 K 889; with frequentative 
perfects, Ex 16?! (referring to the past, Jer 20°); with imperfect in the 
apodosis (being separated from the Waw by x), Nu 23% Jb 54; introduced 
by an infinitive absolute, 1 K 237; an interrogative clause in the apodosis, 
Ly 10! ; a noun-clause, y 3719, Jb 721, 

h (f) A simple perfect (to represent actions which are to be regarded as com- 
pleted) in the protasis and apodosis, Pr 182? 358 R¥ID MBN NYP has one found 
wu wife, he has found a good thing; an imperfect in the apodosta, Jb 1of, 23/9; an 
imperfect consecutive, Ex 20%, Pr 112, Jb 325, 23135, 2911; an interrogative 
clause, Nu 1214, Jb 72° if J have sinned (prop. ., well, now I have sinned !) what 

_ can I do unto thee? 215}, 358, Am 3°; a noun- -clause, Jb 273% 
2 (g) A participle as casus pendens (cf. § 143 d, and the sections of the Grammar 
there cited, esp. § 116 w) or a complete noun-clause in the protasis; the 


apodosis mostly introduced by waw apodosis, e.g. Pr 23% K*th. DIN abi 
j3 noe if one begetteth a wise child, he shall have joy of him; with " perfect 


frequentative in the apodosis, 1 § 2!3, &c.; but also with a Gale imperfect, 
e.g. Ex 217? (ef. § 112 »); with an interrogative imperfect, 2 K 7219; with an 
interrogative perfect, Ju 675. 

)  (h) Infinitive with preposition (also as the equivalent of a conditional Planer) 
in the protasis, and a perfect consecutive in the apodosis (cf. § 112 mm), e 
28 pitt. “yy YANN iniyaa Uf he commit iniquity, I will correct him; Ex sot ay 


(with imperfect, followed by perfects frequentative in the apodosis). 


Rem. On the expression of condition and consequence by means of two 
co-ordinate imperatives, see § 110 f. 


/ 3. Particles used to introduce conditional sentences are ON (for 
which in the later and latest Books sometimes [7], see below, under ww) 
and 99! (18 14%, Is 63" md. Ec 6°, Est 74 *N, from ey) BN) 7f, negative 
ND DN and ROY (rd8d) unless; °D supposing that (Lat. ut), in case that, 
sometimes used almost in the same sense as OX. With regard to the 
difference between DX (ND DS) and ob) (na), the fundamental rule is 
that ON is used if the condition be regarded either as already fulfilled, 
or if it, together with its consequence, be thought of as possibly (or 


1 On ef. Kohler in Geiger’s Zeitschr. fiir Wiss. und Leben, vi (1868), p. 21 ff. 


| 
| 
| 
Hi 
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probably) occurring in the present or future. In the former case, OX 
is followed by the perfect, in the latter (corresponding to the Greek 
éav with the present subjuuctive) by the imperfect or its equivalent 
(frequently in the apodosis also). On the other hand, 9 (3%) is used 
when the conditian is to be represented as not fulfilled in the past, 
or as not capable of fulfilment in the present or future, and the conse- 
quence accordingly as not having occurred or never occurring. In the 
former case, » and XP are necessarily followed by the perfect (mostly 
also in the apodosis) corresponding to the Greek «i with the indicative 
of an historic tense, and the Latin imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive. 
In the latter case (which is extremely rare) the perfect, or the par- 
ticiple, or even the imperfect, may he used. 


Rem. Since it again frequently depends on the subjective judgement of the 
speaker (see under a), whether a condition is to be regarded as possible or 


impossible, we cannot wonder that the distinction between DN and 45 is not 
always consistently observed. Although naturally rb) and riba cannot take 
the place of ON and xd ON (on the strange use of 1S in Gn 5015 see below), 
yet conversely DN is sometimes used where 3 would certainly be expected ; 
ef. e.g. p 5012, 1375, 139°, Ho 9)? (cf. verse 11). These examples, indeed (ON 
with the imperfect), may without difficulty be explained from the fact that 
the connexion of % with the imperfect was evidently avoided, because the 
imperfect by its nature indicates a still unfinished action, and consequently 
(as opposed to 1) a still open possibility. But O8 is also used for ) in con- 
nexion with the perfect, especially when an imprecation is attached by the 
apodosis to the condition introduced by ON, e.g. ¥ 74%... TNT MY Y"DN 
on) ATT, if I have done this..., let the enemy pursue my soul, &e., ef. Jb 319 


The speaker assumes for a moment as possible and even actual, that which 
he really rejects as inconceivable, in order to invoke the most severe punish- 
ment on himself, if it should prove to be the case. 

On the frequent addition of an infinitive absolute to the verb in clauses 
with ON see § 113 0 above. 


Examples :— 
A. ON 1. with perfect in the protasis to express conditions, &c., which have 


been completely fulfilled in the past or which will be completely fulfilled in 
the future (the perfect is here equivalent to the futurum exactum, § 106 0). 
The apodosis! takes— 


(a) A perfect also, e.g. Pr 9}? 12 man ASN-ON if thou art wise, thou art wise 
for thyself; ~ 73)° (see below on 3). 

(b) Imperfect, e.g. Dt 3241 *NiSW7ON if I whet my glittering sword... DUN 
I will render vengeance, &c.; Jh gi5f30 (in both cases we should expect 
35 rather than “ON; so also in y 4471", with an interrogative imperfect in 


the apodosis) ; Jb 11) (the apodosis is in verse 15). 
(c) Jussive (or optative), e.g. Jb 319% (see m above) ; Gn 188. 


1 We are not here concerned with the fact that the logical apodosis (the 
consequence of the condition) is sometimes mentioned before the condition ; 
as in Gn 18-50, Ju 11), y 636%, 1376 and according to Dillmann Is 4‘. 


n 
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O (a) Perfect consecutive (see the examples in § 112 gg), e.g. Gn 43° xd-px 
o) hnk37 if I bring him not... then I shall have sinned, &e. ; Ju 1617, 2 S 1533, 
2K 74, ‘On the other hand, e. g. Gn 47°, Mi 5%, Jb 74 refer to actions already 
completed ; in Gn 38° and Nu 21% the perfect with } is a perfect frequentative 
and refers to past time. 

(e) Imperfect consecutive (see § I11 g), e.g. Jb 84 if thy children have sinned 
QGNOM) sae, ony he has delivered them, &e. 


(f) tasaaee e.g. Gn 504 73) N74 D2" Y3 ta ‘ANY RITDN if now 
I have found grace in youn eyes, speak, oT pray you, &e.; ; the imperative precedes 
in Gn 47)6 and Jb 3848 

(g) A (complete : incomplete) noun -clause, e.g. Jor 14}8 (a vivid realization 
of the future) if I have gone forth into the field (=if I go, &c.), then, behold, the 
slain with the sword! &c.; Pr 24'4 (apodosis with wadw apodosis). 

@Y 2. DX with imperfect in the protasis, to express what is possible in the 
present or future, as well as (according to § 107 b) what has continued or 
been repeated in the past. The apodosis takes— 

(a) The perfect, e.g. Nu 3278 OonXon man j2 nwyn xb- DN) but if ye will not do 
80, behold, ye have sinned; here the apodosis represents the time when the 
consequence has already taken place; so also Jb 20!2-!4, On the other 
lund, Nu 1679 (as alsorS 69and 1 K 2298) is a case of a pregnant construction, 
if these men die as all men die, then (it will follow from this) the Lord hath not 
sent me. 

Y (vb) The imperfect, e.g. 2 K 74 mind IMO é they save us alive, we shall live, &e. ; 
Gn 1316, 1828.80, 2820 f., Hx 2025 (the second imperfect is equivalent to a jussive) ; 
Is 118, 107%, Am 9?-, ¥ 50)? (where ON ironically represents an impossibility 
as possible) ; Jb 8°" (with the insertion of a second condition in the form of 
a noun-clause) ; 9%29, 147; a an imperfect referring to the past, 
Gn 318 VON AS-D tf (ever) he said thus . 3 then they bare...3 Ex 4087. 
In Gn 42% the consequence (on Non cf. 5 107 8) ‘precedes the condition: 

(c) The jussive (or optative), e.g. y 1345 3 ef. § 109 kh. 

(d) The cohortative, e.g. Gn 13°, Jb 317; ef. § 108 f. 

S  (e) The ) perfect consecutive (see the examples in § 112 fand gg), e.g. 1 S 208 
AWN aN “TPB 4PB-DN if thy father miss me at all, then shalt thou say, &e. ; 
Gn 2481, Ju 42; ‘with a frequentative perfect consecutive, Gn 31° if he said 
(as often happened) . , then, &e. 

(f) The imperfect cpnseenlteee so perhaps ¥ 59", if 3959 is to be explained 
according to § 111 ¢. 

(g) The imperative, e.g. Gn 315, 1 § 207) (with waw apodosis, but in verse 22 
simply 1), 2110, Jb 335. 

(h) A noun-clause, e.g. Gn 47, ¥ 1398, Jb 8%, 3126¢ 

3. ON with cohortative, e.g. Gn 30°; cf. the passages in § 108 e. 

Ww 4. DN with infinitive, Jb 9?" YYORTON prop. if my saying is (but probably we 
should read *N7OR). 

VU 5. BN with a noun-clause, e.g. Dt 57? (in the apodosis a perfect with 
wdw apodosis), Gn 2748, Ju gh (imperative in the apodosis) ; 11° (imperfect in 
the apodosis); 2 S 12° (cohortative in the apodosis); Ho 12!?; especially 
if the subject of the conditional clause be a personal pronoun. In an 
affirmative sentence this pronoun is often joined to we, in a negative sentence 
to PX (cf. on both, § 100 0), while the predicate (cf. § 116 q) is represented 


by a participle, usually expressing the future, e.g. Ju 69° pwn qo 
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if thou wilt save, &e. ; Gn 2449 DWY n2vy"DN if ye will deal, &e.3 1S 23%. 
In Gn 24/2! the condition ig expressed in a more humble forra by the 
addition of 8]. With [€ Gn 43° nbvin JINTON but if thou wilt not send, Ke. ; 
207 (with imperative in the apodosis) ; ; Ex 8", 97%, 1 S rg" (all with a 
participle also in the apodosis), But wy and aS may also be used after ON 
without a suffix; thus W Gn 238, 1 S 208, 2 K 9¥, &e., MNTDN (tf it be not the 
case) Gn 301, Ex 3232, Ju g!®, 2 K 2%; ef. also {D7DN if it be so, Gn 2577, 

B. [7 if, generally supposed to be originally identical with [3 behold!! w 
Probably, however, {3 7, is a pure Aramaism, and since the Aramaic word 
never has the meaning behold, it is at least improbable that it had originally 
any connexion with {7 or 73m. Cf. Ex 87, Lv 25%, Is 5415, Jer 3}, Hag 22%, 
2 Ch 713, and frequently in Job, as g!J2, 121418, 197, 238, 40%8, always with 
w4w apodosis following, except in 1315, where consequently the meaning see 
is no doubt preferable. 


c.% tf, rbad or) if not. x 

1, With perfect in the protasis and apodosis (cf. § 106 p), e.g. Ju 89; aN 
is used in the same sense as 3) in Est 74, cf. Ec 6% (with a question in the 
apodosis).— With the perfect in protasis and apodosis after rbab Gn3177,43", 
Ju 148, 18 2554, 28 227, Is 1% On the other hand, in Dt 32% 35 with a perfect 


is followed by an imperfect in the apodosis, if they were wise, they would 
understand this; in Mi 21! by a perfect consecutive. 


2. With imperfect after rhb Dt 3277, 048 probably as the modus rei repetitae, y 
were it not that I ever and again feared, &c.; so also the imperfect after a) with 
the apodosis suppressed, Gn 50! supposing that Joseph should hate us; since, 
according to the context, the danger was real, the use of Fy) here is strange ; 


conversely in other cases, e.g. ¥ 731%, Jb g!5f.30, 35 would be more natural 
than OX, 


3. A noun-clause occurs after > 28 1812, 2 K 34 y 8114 all with imperfect = 
in the apodosis ; Jb 164 35, with cohortative in the apodosis. 
D. %D supposing that, if :— 
. “D with perfect in the protasis, e.g. Nu 570 may XD FAN) but thou, Yf thow aa 


hast gone astray, &c.; with a frequentative perfect consecutive in the apodosis, 
Jb ee ; with an imperfect consecutive, Jb 2229, 


. ‘Dwith imperfect in the protasis, e.g. y 234 NTS Da yea, though I walk bb 
ees to walk)..., IZ will fear no (PATND) evil; 3774; Ex 21? ay AIP 
"\ “ay if thou buy an Hebrew servant, six years shall he serve (but in verses 3-5 


a series of definite conditions with definite consequences is introduced by 
DN ; so also the ‘D in verse 7 is followed in verses 8-11 by the special cases 


with DN; ef. also verse 17 ff.); cf. Gn 474, 244, Jb 385; with a perfect con- 
secutive in the apodosis, Gn 3218", Ex 18!6; with a noun-clause, Is 1°. 
3. *D with a noun-clause (and imperfect in the apodosis), 2 S 19% 
REMARKS. 
. In 2 K 5}8 tne particle ‘28 (Masora ‘38, probably in the sense of my CC 
ane appears exceptionally for %; its meaning here is unquestionablo, but 


1 There could be no doubt of their identity if N3N) in 1 Sg7, 28184, simply 


meant if, We must, however, keep to the meaning but behold, 
COWLEY xk 


dd 
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its origin is obscure. Cf. the exhaustive discussion of Delitzsch and 
Wetzstein on Jb 3486, where this ‘AN appears to be used as a desiderative 
particle.—Sometimes when one case has been already discussed, another of 
the same character is added by means of jN or, e.g. Ex 21°68 73) YAN $8 or 
(another possible case) it is known that, &c., i.e, but if it be known, &c., LXX 
éav 5€, Vulg. sin autem; cf. Lv 473-28 51, 2549 2 S 1818; with a following 
imperfect, Ez 14'7'—On the hypothetical use of WW (which is interchange- 
able with °D in other senses also) Lv 4%? (in verses 3 and 27 DX), Dt 11?" 
(verse 28 DN), Jos 471, see the Lexicon. 

2. The conditional sentence is frequently found in an abridged form, 
where the suppressed clauses can be easily supplied from the context; ef. 
Gn 13°, 244, 1 S 2'6 NO“ONY and if not, i.e. and if thou wilt not give it to me, then 
I take it (perfect according to § 106n) by force; cf. 1 S 6%. The use of wiry 
alone in Ju 6" is peculiar, as also wy in 2 K 104 (where read with the Lyx 


wy san 78) in the sense of if it te so.—In 2 S 1376, 2 K 52" sy alone 
appears to be used in the sense of if really... mot, in each case with a following 
jussive equivalent to may there at least, &e. (ef. § 143 a); but perhaps with 
Matthes, ZAW. 1903, p. 122 ff., following Kuipers, we should read ay would 


that !—In 1 8 13)8, Jb 3!8 the condition must be supplied from the preceding 
clause to complete the sentence introduced by MAY %D, in Jb 31% by %3, in 


2 K 13)° by t%.—The apodosis also appears sometimes in an abridged form 
(e.g. Gn 474, Is 437) or is entirely suppressed, e.g. Gn 30°, 3877, s0!5 (see y 
above), Ex 325%, y 2718, Jb 385, where properly 3 must be supplied with 
yan ‘3 as in verses 4 and 18; cf. § 167 a.—In y 84, instead of the apodosis 
Iexclaim which we should Benue: the exclamation itself follows. 

3. The absolute certainty with which a result is to be expected is frequently 
emphasized by the insertion of 'D Is 7°; 18 “BD 2S 277, 197, Jb 117; or NAY %D 
now verily, Nu 2279, 1 § 149° after %, Gn 31%, 437° after vba Jh 8® after DN, 
On this corroborative "D cf. such passages as Gn 18%, &., and § 148d. On 
DS "D after an oath ef. 163 d. 


ia 4. Sometimes the force of a hypothetical particle extends beyond the 


a 


apodosis to a second conditional clause, as in the case of DN Pr9g!?, Jb 1015, 
166, 2278, and "D Is 437. 

5. In Ex 3379 a negative statement takes the place of a condition with 
a negative consequence, for a man doth not see me and lire, instead of for if a man 
sees me, he does not live; cf. the similar passages, Dt 221-4 thou shalt not see... and 
hide thyself, instead of if thou seest ... thou shalt not hide thyself. 


§ 160. Concessive Clauses. 


Besides the use of the imperative in the sense of a concession, meant 
either seriously (§ 110 a) or mockingly (§ 110 /), and of concessive 
circumstantial clauses (§ 141 e, § 142d, and § 156 /), concessive clauses 
may be introduced— 


(a2) By a simple DN if: thus Jb 9! with perfect, if (=though) I had been in 
the right; Is 118 and 10% with imperfect in reference to a contingent event. 

(b) By ‘3D 03 yea though, Is 11° with imperfect ; for which we find simply 
D3 in Is 49! with imperfect, yea, though these may forget, yet. ..; on the other 
hand, with perfect, Jer 3675, y 95°, Neh 61; finally 0) ‘D even if, though, Ec 4". 
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(c) By the preposition -by governing a complete noun-clause, as Jb 16'7C 
‘B33 pion-nb by notwithstanding that no violence is in mine hands, or a verbal- 
clause, Ys 53°. On =by with the infinitive in a similar sense (equivalent to in 
addition to the fact that = notwithstanding that), cf. § 119 aa, note 2. 


§ 161. Comparutive Clauses. 


1. A comparison between two facts is sometimes established by @ 
simply uniting them with waw copulative, especially in gnomic poetry, 
when facts of a moral nature are compared with those of the physical 
world, e.g. Jb 57 man is born unto trouble, and the sons of flame fly 
upward, i.e, as the sparks by nature fly upward, so man, &c.; Jb 12" 
(in an interrogative form; in 34° the same comparison as a statement) ; 
140%) Pr 73, 253, 2694, 27°) &e.1 Even without the connecting } 
Jb 24" drought and heat consume the snow waters, NON Danes so doth 
Sheol those who have sinned (cf. § 155 2); cf. Jer 17”. 

2. The conjunction "W823 (cf. § 155g; the simple "WS occurs in the } 
same sense in Ex 10%, 14", 341%) as, quemadmodum, is used as a com- 
parative conjunction (Ob"), frequently with [3 so, corresponding to 
it in the apodosis, Is 314, 52%". Sometimes, however, 12 (so also) 
occurs even after independent statements, Is 55°, Jer 3°.— Exact 
coincidence of two facts is expressed in Ec 5’° by ‘Y mpy-p3? in all 
points as. 


Rem. On the use of 3 as, with single nouns or pronouns to introduce C 
comparisons, cf. 118 s; on the alleged use of D as a conjunction (equivalent 
to "WND), ef. § 155 g.—It is to be further remarked that 3—3D when used in 
correspondence with one another, as—so (e.g. Lv 77, Ju 8}, Is 242, Ho 49; 
also so—as, Gn 185, 448, Dt1!7, 1 K 224; in Jog 14", 1S 3074 DI—D; yp 1274 and 
often, }2—3, cf. Jo 24), are not to be regarded as conjunctions, but as virtual 
substantives with a following genitive ; mv a3 O33 Nurs’ properly means 


the like of you shall be the like of the stranger, i.e. your duty shall be (also) the 
stranger’s duty; ef. Lv 24. 


2 On this waw adaequationis, and in general on these proverbial com- 
parisons, see Delitzsch, Das Salomonische Spruchbuch, p. 9 f. Moreover, 
instead of entire clauses, the nouns alone (without predicates) are frequently 
grouped together, e.g. Pr 25°, 262, 272! (called by Delitzsch, the ‘emblematic 
Mashal’). The expressions DY WN} prop. to be counted with some one, p 88°, 
and Dy being to be likened with some one, y 281, 1437, also arise from the idea of 
comparison implied in grouping things together. On this use of DY cf. Jb 9”, 
where with is equivalent to like. 

3 In spite of its form this particle has originally nothing to do with bb, oP) 


all. The expression is compounded of 3 and ney, like the Aramaic bap-b3 
for D3PP>: ef. M. Lambert, REJ. xxx. 47. . - 


Kk2 
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§ 162. Disjunctive Sentences. 


@ The introduction of another possible case, excluding that which 
preceded, is effected by §N or, e.g. Ex 21°%, equivalent to the Latin 
vel; but also equivalent to aut with an exclusive antithesis, 2 K 2°; 
so Is 27° in=zt would then happen that, for which elsewhere °3 is. 

6 In the sense of sive—sive we find iN—iN, or OX—ON, or DX)—DN 
(see the examples in the Lexicon), also X—) Lv 5%, Nug', Dt 24’, 
Is 2%, Jer 32”, y 76’, Jb 34”, perhaps also Ex 21" (but not Pr 29°; 
cf. Delitzsch on the passage), and ?—? (see § 143 ¢); cf. also 03—DA 
(in Gn 24 DN—D3) both—and ; but ND D3_ND Ds (in Gn 21% ND p:\— 
Nd DI; Zp 138 ND. »D3—D3) netther—nor. On disjunctive questions, 
see § 1509. 


§ 163. Adversative and Eaceptive Clauses. 


q 1. After negative sentences (especially after prohibitions) the anti- 
thesis (6ut) is introduced by DN 'D, e.g. 18 8" and they said, Nay, 
but we will have a king over us; y 1", &c.; frequently also by ‘3 alone, 
e.g. Gn 18, 19’, or even simply connected with}, Gn17°, 7) as 
perfect consecutive ; 42°; cf. Ex 5". 

Rem. Sometimes the negation is only virtually contained in the preceding 
sentence, e.g. in the form of a rhetorical question (Mi 68%-) or of conditions 


which are to be regarded as not having been fulfilled (Jb 313%); °D or BN ‘3 
in such cases becomes equivalent to nay, rather. 


c 2. Exceptive clauses, depending on another sentence, are introduced 
by °9 DDS except that, and (again after negative sentences, see a above) 
DN °31 wnless; especially ON °D with the perfect (equivalent to wnless 
previously) after imperfects which contain a declaration, e.g. Gn 327 
I will not let thee go, except thow hast previously blessed me; Lv 22°, 
Ts 55", 65°, Am 3’, Ru3'. Finally, 8 mp3 unless, Am 3° (with perfect 
after a rhetorical question), or simply Dae Gn 43° with a noun-clause, 
except your brother be with you; Is 10‘ after a rhetorical question, with 
a verbal-clause. 


1 Very probably this use of ON ‘3 arises from the original meaning for 7, 
surely if (°D in an affirmative sense); so evidently in Ex 22°? as a forcible 
resumption of the preceding DX. Thus, e.g. Ju 157 is simply surely when 


T have been avenged of you, after that I will cease, equivalent to, I will not cease, 
until I have, &e. When the exception follows, an ellipse must he assumed, 
e.g. Ru 3)8 surety (or for) when he has finished it (then the man will rest), It 
is far less natural to assume such an ellipse with BN ‘3 but (before entire 


clauses as before single nouns) ; see a above. 
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Rem. The principal statement, to which DN ‘D appends an exception, d 


must sometimes be supplied from the context; thus, Gn 4o! (I desire 
nothing else) except that thou remember me, equivalent to only do thou remember, &e. 
(ef. § 106 n, note 2; but it is probably better to read J& for ‘D\. Ch Mi 68, 


where DN ‘3, equivalent to nothing but, is used before an infinitive, and 
Jb 428, equivalent to only, before a noun. Similarly when DX ‘D after an 


oath introduces an emphatic assurance, e.g. in 2 K 529 as the Lord liveth (I can 
do nothing else) except I run after him, &. ; cf. 2S 157 Keth., Jer 5164, Ru 333 
Keth,, and even without the oath, Ju 15’; ef. the Rem. onc. 


§ 164. Temporal Clauses. 


1. The relations of time existing between two different actions or 
events are frequently expressed without the aid of a conjunction simply 
by juxtaposition :— 

(a) Actions or events are represented as wholly or in part simultaneous by 
connecting a noun- cladee. with another noun-claunse or verbal-clause intro- 
duced by } (or mai), e .g. Gn 78 and Noah was six hundred years old (prop. 
a son of six hundred an, ma Gane and (i.e. when) the flood was. This is 


especially the case when the ‘predicate of the noun-clause (frequently intro- 
duced by “Wy stil’) is expressed by an active participle, e.g. Jb 116% my sy 


mn x2 mn “ATO he was yet speaking, and there came another, &e.; see the 
numerous “examples in § 111g and §1164. Instead of a somalete noun- 
clause there often oceurs a simple casus pendens after ay) with a participial 


attribute in the sense of whenerer any one..., e.g.1 $28 naj na} TaN N7P2 
“ND whenever any man offered sacrifice, then came, &e.; 28 223° &e. ; see the 
examples (in which the second member is generally introduced by ww 


apodosis) in § 116 w. 
(b) Sequence is expressed by the Dates 


(1) of two imperfects consecutive, e.g. Gn 242? AONAY a bon} and 
when she had done giving him drink, she a Ke. ; 288!, 2981, 30% 3226, &e. ; 


ef. § 111 d; 
(2) ofa noun-clause with a passive participle as predicate, and a verbal- 


clause attached by }, e.g. Gn 38%; cf. § 11060; in Gn 49% an imperative 
follows without}; ~ 

(3) of two perfects (frequently with the secondary idea of rapid succession ? 
of the two actions or events in past time), e.g. Gn 19"5 3) NB bid) oo RY vinen 
the sun was just risen ..., and (=when) Lot came, &e., ef. 189°, 28 24; 
Gn 448%, Ju 3%, 151, 2039%—In all these examples the subject follows 
immediately after the connective Haw, and then the (simple) perfect. “On 
the other hand, 

(4) a perfect consecutive follows another perfect consecutive to express 
the contingent succession of future actions, e.g. Gn 444 pds MPR) pra 


1 This secondary idea is implied here by the mere co-ordination of two 
independent verbal-clauses, just as the idea of simultaneous occurrence 
(according to § 116 u, note 1) is implied in the co-ordination of a noun-clause 
with another clause. In Gn 2; the immediate succession is especially 
emphasized by 9&8 and the infinitive absolute, Jacob was yet scarce gone oul. . 


then Esau his brother came; in 1 K 9% by XN only- in y 48% by JD and the 
addition of two more porfects without }. 


a 


b 
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and when thou dost overtake them (as soon as thou shalt have overtaken), thou 
shalt say unto them. Naturally, examples of this kind are very closely related 
to conditional sentences; see, therefore, the examples in § 112 kk and 
§ 159 g- On the connexion of an imperfeet consecutive or a perfect with 
detached expressions of time (as equivalent to complete clauses), cf. § 111 b; 
on the imperfect consecutive after ‘1 and a statement of time, ef. § 111g; 


on the perfect consecutive following a detached statement of time, as in 


Ex 168, ef. § 112 600.—In 1S 29! an imperative with } follows the perfect 
consecutive. : 


Cc (5) The fact that one action or event has not yet taken place on the 
occurrence of another, is expressed by D1 (an adverb, not a conjunction) 


with the imperfect (according to § 107 ¢). The apodosis, which may 
consist of a subject and perfect or even of a noun-clause (Gn 24!5),] is then 
connected by } (or 377)) as in the examples above, under no. 3, e.g. Gn 194 


(ef. Jos 28) 79) 1202 ooo VY WIN 1230 a1 they had not yet lain down, 
and (=when) the men of the city. . . compassed, &c.; Gn 24%, 


d@ 2. Conjunctions used to introduce temporal clauses are ‘2 (with 
perfect, e.g. Gn 6', Ju 1, 16", 181"; with imperfect, Gn 4”, 12”, 
24, Ex 3", Ly 21°, Dt 317, Is 11, 8!) and WS? when ("3 with the 
imperfect also=as often as, y 84; with perfect Jb 1°); less frequently 
DX (joined with a perfect), e.g. Gn 38°, Nu 21°, Ju 6°, 41’, 94%, ef. 
also Is 24° =quotiescunque; also in the same sense with an imperfect, 
Nu 36‘; with a perfect, equivalent to the futurum exactum, Is 4%. 
Other conjunctions of time are the compounds 103 when, Gn 19"; 
WR? when, after that; WNT, ‘PTY until (also the simple “TY, e.g. 
Gn 38", Jos 2”, 1S 1” [with the imperfect=only when, as in 2S 10°]); 
2°, &c.; especially in the formula % RUA ‘ADIT until there was 
none left remaining to him (where indeed it would be very natural to 
read XO the infin. constr., as elsewhere after nD3, § 1148) Nu 21®, 
Dt 3°, Jos 8”, 11° (but 18 14" while, as long as) ; Sy) WE TW before 
that, Ec 12)? with an imperfect, as in Pr 8° TY with a perfect ; OXY, 
DN WY until the time when; WON (for which in Ez 4o! 
TWINK ; Lv 25%,18 5° simply WON; Ly 14%, Jer 41", Jb 42’ simply 
TNX) after that; ISO (prop. since that time; the dependent clause is 
attached to it in the same way as the attributive clause to the 
demonstrative WN § 138) stance, Gn 395; bisa (and simply D208 
§ 107 c) before; NOW (for WR NDP) before, p 129°. 

€ Rem.1. With regard to the tenses used with the above conjunctions, the 
rules are practically the same as those given in § 158 d for causal clauses. 


The perfect indicates actions completed in the past or future (in the former 
case corresponding to the Latin pluperfect, § 106 f, and in the latter to the 


1 On the perfect in the protasis, which is critically doubtful, cf. § 107 ¢. 

2 On TW as an original demonstrative, cf. § 133 4; hence 2W) WAX TY 
is properly up to that (moment)—vwe shall return. 

8 Cf. the frequent use of wenn [prop. if] for wann [= when] in German. 
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Latin futurum exactum, § 106 0), the imperfect denotes actions occurring 
contingently in the future. On DD, DW, and Tp with the imperfect as 
a tempus historicum, cf. 107 ¢. ; i 


2. Clauses introduced by TY, *D~TY, or “WNIY, sometimes express a limit oF 


which is not absolute (terminating the preceding action), but only relative, 
beyond which the action or state described in the principal clause still 
continues; thus, IY with the imperfect, y r10!; ‘DIY with the perfect, 
Gn 26!3, with inpf. 49; WRAY with the perfect, Gn 28%; with the 
imperfect, y 1128.—Like the Arab. <=, IY may even introduce a main 
clause ; e.g. Ex 1536 Nay’ prop. no doubt = thus it came to this—they passed 
through, i.e. so they passed through. . 


3. The infinitive construct governed by a preposition (§ 114d, e) is very rs 


frequently used as the equivalent of a temporal clause ; the infinitive with 3 
may usually be rendered by when, as, or whilst; the infinitive with 3 by 


when, as soon as (in Pr 10% followed by a noun-clause introduced by “waw 
apodesis), or, when referring to the future, by if; the infinitive after jt) by 


since. According to § 111 g such statements of time are generally preceded by 
‘I and the apodosis follows in the imperfect consecutive ; hence in 1 8 17° 


(cf. Driver on the passage) NIN 1D) with a simple perfect following, is unusual. 
On the continuation of these infinitival constructions by means of the perfect 
consecutive, cf. § 112 7, and in general, § 1147.—With the participle, 3 
appears to be used as the equivalent of a conjunction in DWD as he drew back, 
Gn 3829 (unless we should read 2vAZ [or DWH WWD, ef. Gn 19!5}), and in 


nmib2 when it budded, 401, 


$165. Final Clauses.! 


1. Like most of the dependent clauses hitherto treated, the final a 


clause may also be joined by a-simple waw copulative to the main 
clause, unless the final clause is directly subordinated to the 


governing verb. = 
———_., 

Examples of the connexion: (a) of a final imperfect (or jussive?) with 
a perfect by means of }, La 1!°, see § 107 g; with an interrogative sentence, 
2 8 9l3, Jb 35%; with an optative, y 519; with an imperative, 1 K 1121; 
(8) of a cohortative with an imperative by |, Gn 2971, 18 1516, or aj ; 
Neh 25 (§ 108 d); (y) of a jussive with an imperative by }, Ex 9!, 2S 16”, 
1K 5°, y 59!4, 86!7; with a jussive, Jb 211°, or cohortutive, § 109 f, g (ef. also 
2S 241 the infinitive with 5, Joni! m1) with the 1st plur. imperf., and 
2 Ch 29! ‘33)"DY, which are equivalent to cohortatives) ; (5) of an imperative 
with a jussive, cohortative, or interrogative sentence by), § 1107; (€) of a 
perfect consecutive after another perfect consecutive, Lv 14°8 ; after an imper- 
fect, § 112 mand p; similarly after a jussive, § 112 q; after an imperative, 


§ 112 r.—On negative final clauses joined by ndy to the imperfect (so Ex 2843, 
30%; and 2S 13%/after NITON with a jussive in the main clause) see the 
Rem. on § tog g. In Ex 2832, 39%8 the negative final clause is simply con- 


nected by xd.—On the use of an historical statement after verbs of conmmand- 


1 Cf. H. G. T. Mitchell, Final Constructions of Biblical Hebrew, Leipzig, 1879. 
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ing, where we sheuld expect a final clause (e.g. Neh 139 then I commanded, and 
they cleansed, equivalent to that they should cleanse, and they cleansed; in Jb g? 


a negative final clause is connected in this way by S Y, cf § 120f, 


For examples of the direct subordination of the final imperfect (witheut 4) 
sce § 120 ¢ > 


b 2. Final conjunctions are WN 1ybp to the end that; also simply 
yap Gu 12", 27%, Ex 4°, » 51°, &c.; WW VWIY2 prop. for the purpose 
that, Gn 27", and simply Ava Gn 27‘, Ex 94, 20”; also the simple 
“WNT Dt 4!9, 6%, 32, Jos 37, Neh 84"; negatively, X9 WR Gn ri’, 
24%, 1K 22%; or Y Ec 3%; also negatively, Ny nay-Py for the 
matter (purpose) that... not, Ec 7"; ‘dap with imperfect, Ex 20”, 
2814" that... not.—Quite exceptional is the use of “}) (if the text 
be right) in Dt 33" PEP YN, with the imperfect, equivalent to that... 
not [in prose, D3ptD |, 


Cc Rem. All the cenjunctions here mentioned are naturally always used with 
the imperfect, see § 107 g (on the apparent exception in Jes 474, see § 74g).— 


On the negative conjunctions O& and ]B that not, lest, see § 152 fand w. On 
the infinitive with 52 (also rnd Gn 1819, 3722, &c.) as the equivalent of a final 


clause (Gn 115, 284, &c.), see § 114f,h, p. On the continuation of such 
infinitival constructions by means of the finite verb, see § 114 7. On the 


negation of the final infinitive by snba, § 114s. On the preposition jf with 


a substantive or infinitive as the equivalent of a negative final clause (Gn 31, 
18 1575, &.), see § 119 x and y. 


§ 166. Consecutive Clauses. 


a 1. Consecutive clauses are added by means of simple waw copulative 
with the jussive,* especially after negative and interrogative sentences, 
e.g. Nu 23” OF2NN DIN]D 334 bs wis Nd God is not a man, that he 
should lie, and (i. e. neither) the son of man, that he should repent ; Is 53° 
wT ; Ho 14% YT") fia} npS la‘) O30 1 who ts wise, that he may 
understand these things? prudent, that he may know them? Jb5” 
ND) = 50 that... mot; in Pr 30° } is separated from the predicate by 
the object. In Gn16" a negative consecutive clause comes after 
a cohortative, and in Ex 1o® after a perfect consecutive—On the 
other hand, in Jb 9** the jussive in the sense of a consecutive clause 
is attached without Waw to the preceding negative sentence (in 


1 In Ez 3677 a final clause is introduced by "WN NN, thus at the same time 
taking the form of an object-clause, 

2 On 4 as a supposed conjunction (equivalent to the Arabic ii) 1 K 61%, see 
§ 66%. — 

8 That such examples as 293°) are to be regarded as jussive is probable 
from the analegy of Ho 14!° and Jb 988, 


ee 
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verse 32 a second jussive follows, likewise without Waw, for he is not 
aman, as I am, that I should answer him, that we should come together 
in judgement). On the imperfect consecutive as expressing a logical 
consequence, see § 1117; on the perfect consecutive as a consecutive 
clause after a participle, see § 112 7. 
2. Conjunctions introducing consecutive clauses are again (see D 

§ 157, note 3) ‘DP and WX=so that; especially again after interro- 
gative sentences, according to § 107; cf. Nur6”, *D with the 
imperfect, that ye murmur; but in Gn 20” with the perfect, in reference 
to an action already completed. On YS with the imperfect (or jussive) 
equivalent to so that, cf. further Gn 13", 22%; with perfect and 
imperfect, 1 K 3°", with the demonstrative force clearly discernible, 
depending on 2; on Nd W=ut non, cf. Dt 28%, 1 K 3, 2 K 9%. 


On }) with a substantive or infiuitive as the equivalent of a consecutive 
clause, see § 119 y. 


$167. Aposiopesis, Anacoluthon, Involved Series of Sentences. 


1. Apostopesis is the concealment or suppression of entire sentences 
or clauses, which are of themselves necessary to complete the sense,! 
and therefore must be supplied from the context. This is especially 
frequent after conditional clauses; besides the examples already given 
in § 159 dd, ef. also Ex 32% (the LXX and Samaritan supply NW); 
Nu 5", Jug’ (in verse 19, after a long parenthesis, an imperative 
follows as the apodosis to this conditional clause); 1S 12"", 285° 
(where indeed the text is probably very corrupt; cf. the addition in 
1 Ch 11°); 28 23", p27, 1 Ch 4 For other examples of various 
kinds, see § 117 J, and especially § 147; in Aramaic, Dn 3°.—On 
Gn 3”, cf. § 152 w at the end. 

2. Anacoluthon is the change from a construction which has been 0 
already begun to one of a different kind. It is found especially after 
long parentheses, because the speaker has either lost sight of the 
beginning of his sentence, or for the sake of clearness purposely makes 
a new beginning; thus Gn 20", 31” and Ez 34" (cf. § 149 at the 
end); Nury?!*, 32°") Dt 17?™, 241%, 29%", Ju ro! (where, after 
a series of intermediate senteuces, the predicate J saved you is sup- 


1 But those cases are not to be regarded as examples of aposiopesis, in 
which the answer, being closely connected with the question, is given simply 


in the infinitive with J; cf. § 147 a, note 1, 
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pressed ; but the text can hardly be correct); perhaps also Is 66° (cf., 
however, Delitzsch on the passage, which is certainly corrupt). On 
Gn 23" (32 with the imperative), see § 110 e. 

c 8. We may mention as instructive examples of involved series of 
sentences Gn 24" and **, and Gn 28°" 


a 


1 On the other hand, from the Semitic point of view the various kinds of 
compound sentences are not to be regarded as instances of anacoluthon, e.g. 
Gn 174-17, nor even Gn 31° (ef. § 143). 


THE PARADIGMS. 


In the paradigms of the verbs, those forms which are to be 
especially noticed by the beginner are marked throughout by an 
asterisk as model forms. Thus e.g. in the strong verb the 3rd siny. 
Jem. nop is the model for PHP, which likewise has only a vocalic 
afformative, and mpop is the model for FPOP, DOP and wap, which 
in the same way have a toneless afformative beginning with a conso- 
nant. On the other hand, the forms DRpOP and INPOP, where the 
affix beginning with a consonant has the tone, stand by themselves.— 
In the table of the pronouns the asterisk has a different meaning; 
see the footnote there——The bracketed forms (from Paradigm G 
onwards) are merely analogous formations not occurring in the 
Old Testament. 

The newly added paradigm (Q) consists of forms actually found, 
belonging to various verbs. 
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Nominative of the Pronoun, 
or Pronomen separatum. 


Sing. 1. comm. "338, in pause ‘P38 ; 
‘28, in pause ‘28 J, 


m. TAX (FR), in pause 


2 Bans thou. 
Ff. BS (OM) 
m, 8H he. 

3. 
fi &7 she. 


Plur. 1. comm. sININ (3973), in 
pause 3728 (3372) we, 


m, DRS 
2. ; < }Yyou 
f. (PS, Tans 


m, DO, ma 


2 they. 
fH 


Paradigms 


A. The Personal 


Accusative of the Pronoun, 


ee 
A. 


Simple form. 


Os ine. 


rae J 


J; J--, in pause J, 
he 
4G he, IS 


thee. 


1,1; WS (7), 1; WL him. 


7; WM; 1+ her (eam). 


T 


iQ; yd; = us. 


D2; D2_- 
Ou. 

i2; sly 

(BB) GBD SD eas 

(O_), wot* them (eos). 


[3], ts (i); [1 Jehem (eas). 


} 
| 


The Personal Pronoun 


Pronoun! 


or Suficum Verbi. 


a. 
B. 
With Vin energicum. 


prea ee ae 


I, G+) 


not found. 


Gnas), 


< 


; (33) 
ng.s 


13 1 (see § 58 &) 


these forms are 


not found. 
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Genitive of the Pronoun, or Suffixum Nominis 
(Pron. possessivum). 


a 


A; 
Attached to a sing. 


noun. 


_ my (prop. gen. 
met). 


19 1-sy 1 thy 
pause J— } (prop. 


7,9; ITZ, 17) his 
(evus and suxs). 


n; 


bf 


Meats OS her, 


3; Yt; (3) our. 


D2; Do | 
“  }your. 
2; B+ 
Dn; Db_., 
noe ‘i their. 
1, 18, Le 


B. 


Attached to a noun 
plur. or dual. 


‘_. my. 
pee 

thy. 
Ne 


May Nes OLY) hi 


Ms her, 


= our. 


D> 


ite your. 
bn 

thetr. 
i 


1 Forms with an asterisk are exclusively poetic, those in parentheses () are 
rare, those in brackets [ ] do not occur (cf. § §8 a, note). 
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Paradigms 


B. Strong 


Qal. Niphial. Piel. 
——_—_  ——_—_—__— 

Perf. Sing. 3.m. bup* 723" jop* bop Dep, Dep 
3 f RORY TERY AaBR* = ABPI* DWP 
a.m. PRY MTAS* BY bp DBRS 
2 f. BBR IIB rabR_ AEP? AP 
re ‘RPP AD cmp nop, ‘DEP 
Plur.3.c. OR BBP NH abuop 
2.m. DADEP* DPR OMe ORV? — BAD 
2. f WNP RRO TBSP? TRPER 
roc 9BR TB bp py spo? 
Inf. bop, 320 Spm bop 
Inf, absol. binp* bopa,obpn* dep, dip 
Imp. Sing. 2.m. — dop* 429° Swope Sipe 
2. f.  *oupe "133" ‘opne SDS 
Plur. 2.m. oP 33 OPA UP 
2. f.  mpiipe mar mbban* mb 
Impf. Sing. 3.m. ope aa pepe Sep ape 
3. f depp BH Span = up 
a.m. OPM TDA bepn ep 
2 f ‘oopn* “aon Supme — sbupns 
1, c, POPS = TDDN Sppe bop 
Plur.3.m. 8RY 73D abups sbrops 
3. f mbapn* nmdont mbSpnt — napdpne 
2.m, OPA BIN supa buon 
2. f mbiepn Aaa mbdan —ngbapn 
1. c, OOP? 73D Sppy Susp 

Shortened Impf. (Jussive), 
Part. act. Spb* 723 pop Dop* Sip 
pass. brup* | 


a 


Strong Verb 511 
Verb. 

Pual. Hiph'il. Hoplh‘al. Hithpa‘el. 
oe oppa oopn* bapa 
pie npxepne npn nbepnne 
noo? npepn* nbdpr* ndepn* 
nop nedpy neopy npepnn 
NBD ADEE mpoPT nPapAN 
yp bpa YPA swpnn 
Dn? pApopn proepn DADEPNN 
mee peDpA meoPT mPO_ND 
mp8 spbpn mpOPT mpepnn 
wanting. Dope wanting. bypnn 
tap 2ppn obpT* bepni 
pepa* bypnine 

wanting. soo wanting. rroEN 
spn uPNA 

npep0* meena 

op bape oops bepny* 
been OPA DPA DePnA 
7oeh DDPA obpA Seen 
DPN orDpN ORY bePNy 
DEY arp sony swPM 

n2dpn* mp0" npapn* ngeenn* 
DED BPA EP sSepnn 
mapSpn ny6pA mpepn ngeenn 
0003 mp3 Op? mePm3 

dips 
np Depnr* 
BR BRD 
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Suffixes 1 Sing. 2 Sing. m. 2 Sing. f. 3 Sing. m. 
dep , , | nep 
pare 5p 507 ie 
Perf. Qal 3.m. eel Pao? 720 bp 
sondup qndwp qndyp mN2eP 
3. ie Jt hele feek = aeons Sop 
; snabyp 
2. m. “AYP = ~ ioe 
| 
2 ff MNADUP -- — —- WADNP 
: pnbyp 
Ie. = pap AYP ae 
: “(poNP : 
Plur. 3. ¢. Sup a; poep — ambyp 
TS PITS T's rT" 
2.™. Perabe — — IAAPYP 
I. c. ee pope = apwP «wd UP 
toe BD 7372 ’ 
e S bap be 
nf. Qa ssSep a 7.20? a 
Imp. Qal 2. y50P — — wnsND 
(from an Imperf. in a ‘ITD, ‘nyDY) 
7 "3p oops yepy nap 
mp. . ; e. , ne , . t rv , 
es {seab qeiady ——piaby ania 
3m. 2 : : 
sabe bop = OUP" 
with Vin en ne aezke one 
Plur. 3. m. sabtop pba» poup pce! 
o = PT amibyys 
Perf. Pil 3... sdwap Wow? WEP ibwp 


Paradigms 


C. Strong Verb 


Strong Verb with Suffixes 513 
with Suffixes. 
3 Sing. f. 1 Plur. 2 Plur.m. 2 Plur.f. 3 Plur.m. 3 Plur. f. 
: Dp 
my? s5up wanting. wanting. ee YP 
20K nviab 
nmbyp = sandup = te ondep — wanting. 
anbep —swabwp = as pmoyp —swwanting. 
mAdwp DAPOP = — DADYP wanting. 
MAPOP _ p> ndyp wanting. DnpyP pADNP 
mbyp  abp wanting. wanting. poy pour 
wanting. wAPYP —_— — wanting. wanting. 
mioyp _ p22p0p wanting. pwdyp wanting. 
< n253n3 
ADwP woyp Et wanting. ppup YP 
: 7 pau t/t : 
n2be , 
{x abi a = pdup = 
ADMP : 7 . 
mSyp ? 
ean ee 
nviabs fr pabup wanting. ppp wanting. 
Ty Tie s2eads rior 2° 
mae! 
ragepy ERY — -- ~ 
monet ander pape’ wanting. pibep wanting. 
mpwp 3250) wanting. wanting. pup pee 


COWLEY Ll 
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D. Verbs primae gutturalis 


Qal. Niph'al. Hiph'tl.  Hoplhial. 


Perf. Sing. 3. 
2 


DY soy* oo Meyne Tay 
ny mipya* mpeyn | mya 
nyey,  neyA YA 
ny myoy IY AYA 
TOY sl) 

i a) a) 


N 
oe tT Sus 
40 
4 
iUSa 
ee 


Plur. 3. ¢. 
2. m. DA TY* DNTPy. BNyyL ONT | 
2. f. a Vay* YOY TERT ERT 
I. 6. Tey wey, Mey TBD 


Inf. Tey coe NEUES 
Inf. absol. “ipy = RDNA, Tioya* = Toy Tpyn* 


Toys pint TRY RyA 
"TOY ‘pry “TOYS ‘poya 
wy spn Wy mp7 

mavey* omapins ayy. appyn 


Imp. Sing. 


Plur. wanting. 


Ss Bou, & 


Impf.Sing.3.m.WOY* —PIM* ty eye nyt 


| YT 
3 f NR PIR eyD WEY TORR 


ToyA PIN RYN RY Teyn 
“Ioyn* opNA* oyn = “poyn TopR 
TOYS* — PINS THYS RYN TOYS 


sipy'* pin TTpys YY my 
mTeyA MPINA AYA AIPYA AD IyA 
OYA PIN TN MRA RYN 
MTA APIA AYA AYA APPEyA 


sey) pin “py. TRY. OY 


iS 
rw Ss 


N : 
oe th? Bow 8 


Shortened Impf. (Jussive). Dy" 


Part. act. Woy TWoya*  — TWpyo* 
pass. TOY Tee 


Verbs mediae gutturalis 515 


E. Verbs mediae gutturalis. 
Qal. Niphi‘al. Peel. Pual.  Hithpa‘el. 


Perf. Sing.3.m. BNW BNW) 72* 7s Fann 
3. f Menes mene oma imma] aan 
2m. mba mbAv. Apa AMA | ATENT 
2 f meng omen) ma AT ANAND 
oc, “HOA onvhy «=oomatg. mia npiann 

Plur.3. ce. OMe* sony = 43973 wa Aan 
2m. ORDOY BAB.  ORNR DADA DRPIN 
2. f Ny mena [MB] PTR APIEND 
rc ROAM DAY 093 29a = ap4ann 


es pny enw ee san 


‘ at es wanting. 
Inf. absol. pin pinw) yet 


Imp. Sing. m. pnv* =o pnvin ase lan 
f. cone* — spnvin* ‘g7a* : ‘273N7] 

ee aes "a7 wanting. 7 7T: 

Plur. m. Apny wn ar) psqann 


fi mapny omphyn ype nar any 


Impf.Sing.3.m.  ON* BNW "a ay any 
3. f on opnen  opeA TAWA 
2m onvm onvnm aA FA |anA 

ee. f. conn cont an PPA] P2qaNA] 
"wy. cg RNY DIY TYTN ANN 
Plur. 3. m. ON? sons s273) a>) wan 
oe A 
2.m. SONYA son NAR AR ADTANA 
2. f. mabhyin omaphyn ompzyan pian napignA 
1. ec ONY) pnw) 723 77 yan 


Impf. with Suff. yb 


Part. act. pny atalsp) ya" jen 
pass. pany q+ 
Lle 
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Perf. Sing. 3. m. 


Nn N Ww 


aw 3 sp sw EBS 


il 


Plur. 


= 
+ 


Inf. 
Inf. absol. 


Imp. Sing. m. 


Plur. 


MS BS 


Impf. Sing. 


Plur. 


ews BN 8S pw ES B 


Paradigms 


Qal. 


now 
mney) 
mney 
nnoy 
ANDY 
ny 
pany 
PEND 
any 


nei 
nidy 


ndyi* 
snbyj 


nanby 


novi 
novin 
novin 
noe 
nowy 
nv 
nyndyin* 
nv 
ngnoyn 
novi 


Shortened Innpf. (Jussive). 


Impf. with Suff. 


pw 


Nipk'al. 
now 
nny? 
nnoe) 

nindiio* 
salable) 
m2) 
panow3 
ANDY 
ond) 


nown* 
nioyiy 


nowin* 

men 

nw 
mnoyn 


nbyh* 
nown 
ndvin 
owA 
nowy 
ny 
nanoyn* 
npyin 
mange 
nw 


Part. act. 


pass. 


nobis 
movi 


now 


tertiae gutturalis. 


Pra. 


nby 
mney 
nnbw 
andy 
‘ANDY 
any 
pany 
IRny 
ney 


wanting. 


nae 
npein 
rpzn 
pein 
navi 
ane 
nanbein 
non 
ngnduin 
ney 


Hiph tl. 
movin 
nm dyin 
anv 
AnDwi* 
‘ANDY 
smnoein 
oAnown 
falar 
andyin 


movin 
n>vin* 


novi 
‘m byin 
me 
nanown 


mbps 
movin 
myn 
aaa) 
mdi 
amd 
nanoyn 
IM dyn 
mnoyn 
mig 


nove 


mopvine 


Verbs tertiae gutturalis 


Hoph‘al. 


nowt 

nneen 

ANT 

mnsvin* 
BND 

se 
pany 

mNOvA 

eae 


novine 


wanting. 


nowy 
nov 
novn 
non 
now 
mov 
nandyn 
n2vin 
ngndyin 
nov 


navn 
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Hithpa‘al. 


nbawin* 
nner 
nnaAyn 
nnbavin* 


sAndAYin 

anpnein 
pan any 
ANDALI 
snp 


npnvin 


npnvin* 
nPRWT 
ann 
mpnpayin 


nny 
ndavin 
nenyin 
npRyN 
npnwi 
snp 
nnpayin* 
MPAA 
myndavin 
npnvi3 


nbavine 
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G. Verbs mediae geminatae 


Qal. Niph‘al. 
Perf, Sing. 3.m. nn, 230* pn2, 202* | 
3. ff HD eae nae?" 
2. m. miao* niao)* 
ae nino niao2 
I. 6. ‘nibo i302 
Plur. 3. ¢. MOA, 1230 20) 
2. ™. pniad pniao) 
2 9. wna jnia02 
I. ¢. ido 3313) 
Inf. 3b* apt 
Inf. absol. 3130 aiDA, DDR 
Imp. Sing. m. 35% 2Dn 
f 3b 307" 
Plur. m. 93D DN 
f [n730] [ny307] 
Impf. Sing. 3.0m. 2b** (2° § 67 p) aby ap* 
3.7. pale) aon apn | 
2, Mm. apn abA Ion 
2. f "bn "En "3On¢ 
I. ¢. aby aby ABN | 
Plus. 3... 32D? 125° 335° 
3 f ARO [79320] [ny aen] 
2. m. 42DA ‘DA won 
2. f.  (MEDR] [n3329] [77398] 
I. 6. 3b) 3b) 3D) 


Impf. with Waw consec. aD} (pause 2D*}) 


Impf. with Suff. "aD. 
Part. act. 33D 3D} 


pass. 33D (fem, 7302) 


Verbs mediae geminatae or double y 519 


or double », 


Hiph'il. Hoph‘al. Porél. Poal. 
aon, Ion* apin* anjip* a25D* 
napa napan nasi nap} 
miapn* ni30%7) naaio mrp 
miaon nizow bababeh |e) AID 
inion (niaoa ‘330 ‘ma3io 
sna 3250 wo 12310 1310 
pniapy oniaps7] on2aip pn33ip 
niaph many 239 m2 
w1307 [slaps 82310 [sa3io 
2D1* ARID 
397 ny 335d fanip] 
2p7* 3350 
3RH) wanting. ee wanting. 
42D sanid 
[Ay3o7] [mpaato 
26°, 3D°* 3p° , Ips* 331d) 331D"] 
IDA 3017] anion azion 
apn ap; a2ion anion 
[sen] apn 23508] ‘agion 
2DX eles [2aiox 32508 
32D, 33D! 12D% bbe) 42340" 
nyaon mppom)* [TION] nyaaion 
OM AD 3}0n yaTiOA 
npaon npaoin n333107] nyaaion 
3D3 [3583 [azio: [azio3 
a) 
amet 
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H. Verbs }"5. 


Qal. Niphial. Hiph'ti. Hoph‘al. 


[wia3] bp) wae wan vine 
a 
ny WIT 
mya RYAN AWN 
‘yi? WA WD 
wh wean wan 
nav) ORYA DE 
mea JAAN wan 
Dy WAN wan 


Perf. Sing. 3. 
ae 
2. 
2. 
; regular. 


Plur. 


~s 3B ee wa 8 


tend 
oO 
. 


Inf. a 2 
Inf. abdsol. wins wiaam, a2 want vine 


Imp. Sing. m. war ob) : waI7 want 
f. v3 EW wD 

Plur. m. wi 35) wT swnio 

jn a 


wanting. 


Impf. Sing. 3. m. vate Dive [wia3"] winger vin * 
3. f van vin vin 


2. win ban wan vin 
2. win {DER hin ryan 


™, 

f 

c. : a 
Plur.3.m. 3 SOB) regular, AD wip 
fo min mpbBn min npn 
m. win WEN wein win 
f [vin mpb8R] [rwiin) — [npP in] 
cI bby ving via 


Shortened Impf. (Jussive). war* 


Part. act. way wan* wrio* 
pass. van wD 


Weak Verbs, xp 521 


I. Weak Verbs, 875. 


Qal. Niph'al. HWiphil. Hophal. 


Perf 28 Dans aN aunt 


Like Verbs primae gutturalis. 


Inf, box, Dot Soxn ea bow 
Inf. absol. bing DONT wanting. wanting. 
Imp, Sing. m. boxe D2N7 2287 
f DON &e. &c. wanting. 
Plur. m. sPDN 


f [72>5x] 


Impf. Sing. Dan (in pause Dat Ovo) * DoN* 


; Sonn D3) &e. &e. &e. 
Plus. 3. 
ft [mabe] 

SN 


m. 
f. 
f. 
c. bee 
f 
mM. 
f 


Inpf. with ve “ION 


consec. Ganiiys 
Part. act. bak D282 DON 
pass, baby 


aN 
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K. Weak Verbs, 


Qal. Niph‘al. 
Perf. Sing 3.m™. aw awia* 
3. f. nays 
2.™m. AIA 
2. ff mais 
MI 
pies regular. nee 
PKA € WWD 
.m, onawi3 
2. f paw 
i. € pap 
inf nab, ne, — 
Inf. absol. . avn wanting. 
Imp. Sing. m. ya, au awan* 
EZ 2 “RUAN 
Plur. m. pal VAT 
f nay [23240] 
Impf. Sing. 3..m aws* van aya 
3. ff awn vin aan 
2. m. wn wn avin 
2. f ‘VA wn ‘2yan 
I. ¢ aUN UTS IwAN* 
Plur, 3. m. ae wi" wy 
3 ff MRED [Ava] [na2e a] 
2, m. myn wn wvAN 
2. f. [FAA] [PPA] [M23en] 
Ls 8 aw) vr} away 
Shortened Impf. (Jussive). 
Impf. with Waw consec. aw* 
Part. act. ay avis* 


pass. aw 


Lia) (for WD). 


Verbs properly »’p 
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L. Verbs properly *”®. 


Hiph‘il. Hoplhial. Qal. Hiph‘tl. 

awin* avan* ab? >on* 
npwin nay npOvy 
payin pawn m8") 
navin naan nIO] 
azein BREAN regular. IO" 
weyin yayAn won 
pnavin ona Ope 
(Be) naw ee 
avin wan 2207 

ayin* ayan* ab’ ann 

awin* nies ap n* 

awin* an n* 
aur wanting. 223 
win won 
[mp3eAn] [77202] 

reir aw apy ay* 
vIn wan aO’n on 
avin pale aD’n >on 
‘Dyin ‘van *2D°A ‘Don 
IVIN AWN ION JON 
wy say yD” wo" 
[733847] naan m30H [73367] 
Dvn YAN Dn won 
[7a3Bin] [73324F] [77359] 7335°7)] 
hap) aw 30°) [ap'2 
awir* ap” 
iy 30) apy) 
avin ab ahi) 

awan* 30° 
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M. Weak 

Qal. Niph‘al, Hiphit. 
oe 
Perf. Sing. 3. m. ne* np* Dip)* p*pn* 
3. f. MBBS nn mipy* mye 
2m. BB mmp* ip] niopn* 

2 ft bala [HD] [ninoapy niopn 

rc | RMD ni nid%p3 nop 

Plur. 3. ¢. wp Ind wipa wp 

2.m. On? DAD] pris oniopn 

2. f. [eR] [hp DIP] pop 

I. ¢ WP abs) [piap? widpA 
Inf. Dip* pipn* ppn* 
Inf. absol. Dip* rip), pipnt ppn* 
Imp. Sing, m. Dp* Dipiy* ppt 
f ‘p+ [ipa] ‘opN* 

Plur. m. wo wwipa wpA 

t nyep* [72287] 
Impf. Sing. 3. m. Ni3s, Dap pipy* Dpi* 
a. of DspPA DIpA DPA 

2.™, DPA Dipm DprA 
2. f ‘pA aaa ‘pp 

I. 6. DIPN Dips DYPS 

Plur. 3. m. wap? wip wp 
3. f Man, nA mpm, mp_R* 

2. m. wIpA ain wwpA 

2. f. nyrppn [7 2RbP] 

by ie psp) nip) D2. 
Shortened Impf. np * DR” 
Impf. with Waw consec. nP*) (pause OP"*) pp* 
Impf. with Suff. ‘BIN ‘pt 
Part. act. op* nip2* D‘pi* 


pass. Dip* 


| 
| 


Weak Verbs, vy 525 


Verbs, VY. 


N. Weak Verbs, ‘’y. 


Hophtal. Pola.  —-Polal. Qal. Niph'al. 
opin* pp ip* ovip* Pls (ia3* 
"oP mepip — [ARP] mae 733] 
nigpan mebip = BEI mar m3 
pep [Appi] [App] ma (nian 
[een Rep “BID [793] nina} 
wp wn? wyiP 323 
DRE] = oRIP] DEEP] a 
ey PDP PDIP [22 Verbs *B. 
(span [wonip [andip 33 
ppin* Drip pa* 
ja* 
Drip pas 
pee r] wanting. ya 
wip 3 
[nppIP] — 
pps pip’ pnp’ boy» 
pp pnipn nip] bean 
pp] ppipn ppipn bean 
men PeRip] = zipR in 
(Dp pripy = [Dp Day 
wp m1 1p) wrip? wy 
mppm] = mypelpa AyD Apn min 
wep wore EPR] on 
[MEA maPAIPR PBIPR nypin 
DPa3 [DD'P32] [odip boa) 
by 
om 
22a 
pripo ay, or 3) 
Dpw* biip oy, py 
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O. Weak 


Qal. Niphal. Pel. | 
| 


Perf. Sing. 3m. 8¥D* NOD RY) NBD, NDT 
fap nyyg mag? [nie] 
2m. TX¥D* np neyn* nvgn* 
2. f nNyD nN ney) [ANS] 
re. © ‘DNY ‘9 ali) asi) 
Plur. 3. ¢. 82 wxd INYID? INBID 
2.m. DONS DN? DONS] DONE 
2. f [MND] DNR] NEY] ONE] 
I. ¢  UNED wxbip (a2) SINS 
Inf. NY xyT NYDD 
Inf. absol. Rist Ny} N30 
Imp. Sing. m. NyID* xyIDT NYD 
f. Brie reed [S¥2] 
Plur. m. INS ANSTO ANY 
f maxi (ayer (Te) 
Impf. Sing. 3. m. XyIDI* nyi"* xyD} 
3. ff Br iid NIN ee 
2. m. yn NYDA NYDN 
2. ff ‘SFM ae Sai 
I. ¢ YN NYOR Neo 
Plur, 3. m. ANS) INST} Wy | 
3 f Nin raygene naan | 
2. m. wNYDA anyon payon] 
2. fi Be a DP a NINyOn | 
Let, RY1D2 [8313] N¥IDI 
Shortened Impf. (Jussive). 
Impf. with Suff. “RH, TRY! “NED? 
Part. act. NSD NY) NyIDID 


pass. RIND 


Verbs, x, 


Pu‘al. 


Weak 


Hiph‘il. 


Verbs, x 


Hoplhal. 


527 


Mithpa‘el. 


Sr [syon] Nyon] 
mys mention neyo mysonn 
nes pes neyo)" nesonn 
neyo nxyIDT neyo [nsysona 
a ‘DRY ‘NYT ‘nxionn 

wy WYO] NYT NYDN 

DANY DENY) DayT DONO] 
INE! IN] JDNYT INNsoNy 
[aNeD paxkon poxyon aNxona 
wanting. eae wanting. RDI 
NY wanting. 

RI syond] 

wanting. "FD wanting. ‘yyenn 
WHT ‘NYDN 

[™2N¥27] [Neon 

ny evn! Ryn ] nvm 
Ny] NyDN NyDH xyOnn 
eyon ND Nyon nyonn 
wren HDA ‘yyon NFONF] 

NYDN RYN NYDN [N¥ony 
ay WFD! YD NyOR 

nyxyon npeyon* maxyon* — [128#DNF] 
anyon wFDA ANYON WHOA 
nyeyon nyNYON nPNYON MX¥ONA] 

[S32 ns) n¥D2 [syom 

xyD! 
RNY! 
R¥DD npn 
ny NYE 
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Perf. Sing. 


Plur. 


Inf. 
Inf. absol. 


Imp. Sing. 


Plur. 


Impf. Sing. 


Flur. 


i) 


bod 
° 


Shortened Impf. 


Paradigms 


Qal. 


nea 
mnd3* 
Re 
mba 
53 
a* 
ae) 
nda 
19°93 


mos 
ribs 


na 
bye 
93 


nya 


nay 
nan 
nan 

‘ban* 
naa 
aba 

rn Sine 
DIA 


Impf. with Suff. 253%, TOR 


Part, act. 
pase. 


np 
nis 


Niph‘al. 


no 
nea 
nm, ma 
mn 
mon 
1923 
BIN] 
(inrn 
wy 


nioan* 
mpat, 7932 


nan 
yan 
an 
[7389] 


nae 
npan 
n2an 
[a8] 
‘2, TON 
say 
nym 
wan 
naan 


[7222] 


basx 


nent 


P. Weak 
Peel. 
nba* 
nnpa 
mdi 
m3 
‘Sa, dy 
a3 
oma 
[193] 


ae 


nida* 
nba, ma 


23, mba* 
wba 
sa 

[nN P3] 


mpa 
nan 
mPa 
‘Dan * 
meas 


sy 


Dy", P29 


npn 


Verbs, 7%. 
Fwal. 
np 
nn 
mb 
[m3] 
3a 
aa 
ont] 
TP 
ada 


nibs 


wanting. 


mpi 
nein 
2) 
a 
[7baN 
Dy 

nypany* 
san 
ny pn 


[723 


mbaos 


COWLEY 


Weak Verbs, > 


Hiph ‘il. 

mown 

nna 

nova 
nv, mow 
me, baa 
30 


om__, DAI 


Grdan] 


a7 


nidaa* 
apy 


Apa 

by 

aban 
[77229] 


nat 
nan 
nzan 
Don 
mos 
abar 
nyo 
etc) 
myoan 
ny 


iyi 
OI, TOL 


n2}* 


Hoplh‘al. 


nosy 
nnoay* 
aay 
[m2] 
S34 
en 
ona] 
m9 
pe 


moat 


Tr 


wanting. 


nny 
n2an 
nan 
‘dant 
nga 
abyy 
nym 
IA 
ngrsan 


[72932 
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Hithpa‘a. 
npana* 
[aneana] 
mda 
[nen] 
men 
sbann 
pm dann 
mPPANT] 
ean 


nipina 


2nd [APN] 
‘BINT 

san 
[nrP207) 


rian 
(rea) 
npann 
pant 
npANN 
aE 
[npZin] 
Inn 
[AaZIND] 
nang 


dant 


npang* 


53° 


Perf. Qal. 3. 


3- 


m,. 


f 


2.™M. 


Plur:, 3. 


Imper. 2. 


Plur. 3. 


« ™m, 


Ss 


~m, 


«mm. 


Paradigms 


2. Sing. m. 


Q. Verbs n% 
| 


"203 WY AN 

PY PAW SR 
anby 
sn SW 


Py 
Pin) 


PON 
by PRI 
Pi. PIV 
4 
yy 


Hiph. S70 
Pi. PBI 


WT yup 
| 
yan 

8A 
FW 
WPS 

‘oy. Pi, PRB 
AYA 


2. Seng. f. 


nay 


Pi. POD 


PWS 


Verbs x with Suffives 


with Suffixes. 


3. Sing. m. 3. Sing. f. 
mney me) 


Pi. wba 
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3. Plur. m. 


Dey 


Hiph. pnoyn 


Pi. BD ney Pi, WD Dry 
Nyy TAN pny 
YON) 
mby Mey nav 
Pi, TIP 
Hiph, B81 py 
amon Hiph. B33 
ND AST Pi cae 
si no bby 
Hiph. POR 
ayy nvyA Hiph, BYNA Dyn 
Pi, DDIA 
BEN navy Dapy 
IAN 
Pi, WARD mys Pi, ray 
mv? navya Deyn 


MM 2 


I 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


The numbers refer to the sections, except where otherwise indicated. 
N. =note. 


A-sounds, 8 a, 9 a ff. 

Abbreviations, 5 m. 

Absolute cases, 143 ¢ N. 

Abstract, for concrete,83¢: abstr. ideas 
expressed by the feminine, 122 9,7: 
by fem. in M3-, 86k: by the plu- 
ral, 124 a, d-{: with the article, 
126 n. 

Accents, 3b: names and Jaws of, 15: 
of the poetical books, 15 , ¢. 

Accentuation, 3 8: double accentua- 
tion in certain passages, 15 p. 

Accusative expressed by AN, 117: as 
direct object of verb, 117: syntax 
of pronominal object and second 


accus.,117¢: introduced by 4 (esp. 
late), 117 n: cognate accus., 117 p- 
ry: pronominal suffix with dative 
force, 117 x: with verbs of putting 
on and off, 117y, being filled, 117 2, 
dwelling (rare) 117 bb: double 
accus, (to clothe, present, support, 
meet, &c. with), 117 ce-gg : accus. of 
material (to make of), 117 hh: of 
product (make into), 117 ti: of the 
part affected, 117 UW: of place, 118 
d-g: of nearer definition, 118 A: 
of time, 118 i-k: of cause, 1181: 
defining the manner of an action, 
118 m-r, 1200 : construed with pas- 
sive verb, 121 4, b. 

Accusative and infinitive construc- 
tion, 157 0 RN. 

Acrophony, 5 e. 

Acrostic poems, & h. 

Adjectival idea expressed by a sub- 
stantive in the genitive, 128 0, p, 
135%; by a substantive as predi- 
cate, 141 ¢, d: adjective used as a 
substantive in the genitive, 128 w, 
133 hk, ef. with ordinal numerals, 
134 p, end: used poetically for 
a substantive, 132a@ N?: rarely 


stands before the subst., 1326. See 
also Attributive ideas. 

Adjectives, construction of, with sub- 
stantives, 132: with the article, 
126 u,v: with art. when subst. is 
without it, 126 w,zand nN: without 
the article when subst. definite, 
126 2: syntax of, as predicate in a 
noun-clause, 145 r. 

Adverbs, too: with suffixes, 100 0, p: 
adverbial ideas expressed by the 
infin. abs.,113 k-k: by infin. constr., 
114” and n: by finite verb, 120 d-h. 

Adversative clauses, 163. 

Afformatives of the perfect, 40¢, 44: 
of the imperfect, 40 c, 47: of the 
noun, 85 s-»v, 86 h-l. 

Agreement of members of a sentence 
in gender and number, 145. 

Aleph four times with Mappiq, 144: 
affixed to 3rd plur. perf. (rare), 
23 i, 441: verbs &”5, 68. 

Aleph prostheticum, 19 m and x. 

Alphabet, old Hebrew, 5 a: origin 
of, 5 g. 

Alphabetic poems, § h. 

Amarna letters, 2b n°, 2 fand Nn‘, 

Anacoluthon, 167 6. 

Answers, affirmative, 150”: negative, 
150 n, 

Any one, 139 d. 

Aphaeresis, 19 h, i, 66 a-c, 69 6, ¢, f-h. 

Apocope, 19 2: in verbs nv, 75 k. 

Aposiopesis, 117 1, 167 a. 

Appellatives, 125 e-g. 

Apposition, 127k, 130¢: in the wider 
sense, 131: to express attribute, 
material, contents, measure, &c., 
131 ¢-€. 

Arabic language and Arabisms, 1 8, 
m, 228, 249 N, 35l and N’, 44, 
47 @N, 48 B, 581. 

Aramaic language and Aramaisnis, 
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1c, ™, 2q, t, 24 e, 446,47 @N,CN: 
Piél, 52 a: Nan epentheticun, 
58 i-1: Aram. forms of verbs, )”), 
679: of verbs VY, 72 ee: of verbs 
nv, vs hh: Aram. termination of 


the feminine, 80h: of the plural, 
87 @. 

Araq al-Emir, inscription of, 5 a. 

Archaisms, 2k, ¢: supposed, in the 
Pentateuch, 27. 

Article, 35: syntax of, 126: with 
demonstrative force, 126 a, 6: 
before names of classes, 126 I-n: 
in comparisons, 1260, ef. p: with 
the attributive, 126 u-a: used asa 
relative, 138 i,k: punctuation of, 
35, a-k, 0: rarely retained after pre- 
positions, 35 »: original form of, 
351: N elided after it, 35d: omitted 
with Mm}, Nt, nde after a subst. 


with pronom. suff., 126 y: found 
anomalously with a noun in constr. 
st., 127 f-2. 

Ashdod, language of, 2 w. 

Asher, ben, 72 Nn? 

Aspirates, 6 7. 

Asseverations, 149. 

Assimilation, 19 b-f, §4 ¢, d, 66 d-g : of 
} and * 71: ‘ backward-assimila- 
tion,’ 19 fN. 

Assuan papyri, I m. 

Assyrian language, 1 d. 

Asyndeton, cases of, 120 g, h, 154 @ 
N (a). 

Athé merahigq, 20 /, g. 

Athnah, chief divider of verse in 
prose, 15 f: secondary divider in 
poetry, 15 A. 

Attraction, cases of, 145 uN 5, 146 a. 

Attribute, see Adjective. ’ 

Attributive ideas expressed by WN, 
"2, bya followed by a genitive, 
128 s-v: by the genitive, 128 0, p, 
135 m: by a substantive in appo- 
sition, 131 c-e: by a subst. as pre- 
dicate, 141¢,d: negative expressed 
by a noun-clause, 152%, v. See also 
Adjectival idea. 


Babylonian language, 1 a, 4d, e, 7 

Babylonian punctuation, 42 Nn? 

Begadk*phath letters, 3d, 6”, 12 4, 
13.¢: aspiration of, 21. 

Ben Asher’s recension of the text, 

hn 

Ben Naphthali’s recension of the 
text, 7A N3, 

Beth essentiae, 119 ¢: pretii, 119 p. 

Bodily and mental defects denoted 


Index of Subjects 


by adjectives of the form bop 
84° d. 
Boustrophedon, 14 Nn?,5 aN}. 


Canaanite branch of the Semitic 
languages, 1 6 (ii). 

Canaanite glosses in the cuneiform 
tablets of Tell el-Amarna, 2 f nN}. 

Cardinal numbers, 97. 

Case-endings, remains of early, 90: 
ni as locative, go c e, of time, 


90h, in place-names and as a poeti- 
cal form without meaning, 90/, 9 
with n: punctuation and tone, got: 
._., go k-m, 0: }- and 3-, 90k, n, 0. 

Cases, absolute, 143¢N: instrumental, 
144 MN. 

Casus pendens, various uses of, 111 h, 
112 n, t, mm, 00, 116 u, 143, 159 4% 
Causal clauses, 106 f, 112 nn: syntax 

of, 158. 

Chaldee, incorrect use of the term, 
ICN, 

Changes of consonants, 19. 

Chiasmus in the arrangement of 
words in parallel members of a 
verse, 114 7 N, 142/N. 

Circumstantial clauses, 156: express- 
ing negative qualities, 152 w: noun- 
clauses, 156 c: verbal, 156 d. 

Citation, formulae of, 150 e. 

Cognate accusative, 117 p-r. 

Cohortative, 48 b: form of, 48 ¢,d: 
meaning, 48 e: syntax of, 108: 


very rare in verbs nv, 75. 


Coins, Hebrew, 2 d (4). 

Collective nouns, 123 a, b: in fem. 
sing., 122s: names of classes used 
collectively, 126 J-p: with the plu- 
ral of the adj. or ptep., 132 g: 
with the predicate in the plur. 
mase., 145 b-e, in 3rd pl. fem., 145¢ 
(N¥), in mase. sing., 145//, in sing. 
followed by plur., 145 9, in fem. 
sing., 145 k (ef. 135). 

Common gender, 122 8, d. 

Comparatio decurtata, 118 rN, 133¢N. 

Comparative, expression of, 133 a/ 

Comparative clauses, 161. 

Comparison, use of article in, 126 0, p. 

Compensatory lengthening, 25 a, 276, 
e-h. 

Composition of words, 30 p, (2), 7, 
81 d, 152 aN: of particles, 99 e. 
Compound ideas, how thrown into 
the plural, 124 p-r: with the article, 

127 6: with suffixes, 135 n. 


Compounds formed by xb with a sub- 
stantive or adjective, 152 aN. 
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Concessive clauses, 160, 

Concord of subject and object in 
gender and number, 145 a-t: cases 
of false concord, 145 wu. 

Conditional sentencés, perfect in, 
to6p: imperf. in, 107 x: cohorta- 
tive in, 108 e, f: jussive in, 109 h: 
imperat. in, 110 f: ptep. in, 159 v: 
ptcp. without ON, 116 w, 159 7: 
perf. consec. in apodosis, 112,f-mm: 
different types of, 159: without 
conditional particle, 112 kk, ll, 159 
b-k, 

Conjugations, or verba derivata, 38 b, 
39 ¢,d@: number and arrangement 
of, 39 e-f: Niph‘al, 51: Pi‘él and 
Pu‘al, 52 : Hiph‘il and Hoph‘al, 53: 
Hithpa‘él, 54: the less common 
conjugations, 39 g, 55 : conjugation 
of aim or attack (P0‘él), 55 c. 

Conjunctions, 104. 

Conjunctive accents, 15 9, ¢. 

Consecutio temporum, perf. and im- 
perf. with waw consec., 49: perf. 
with wAw consec., 112. 

Consecutive clauses, 107 u: syntax 
of, 166. 

Consonants, 5: changes of, 19: pro- 
nuneiation and division of, 6: 
transcription of their names, s/n: 
weak consonants, 7 a-g: softening 
of, 19 0. 

Constructio ad sensum, 132 g, 145 a-l: 
asyndetos, 120 g, hk, 154 a N(a): 
praegnans, 119 %, y, #, gg. 

Continuous actjon expressed by infin. 
abs., 113 s-u. 

Continuous progress expressed by 
duplication of a word, 133 k 

Contraction of vowels, 7 a. 

Co-ordination of verbal ideas instead 
of subordination, 120. 


Copula, see Waw copulativum: verbal} 


how expressed, 141 f-h. 
Cuneiform inscriptions, 1 d, m ni, 
5 9 (b), 62. 


Dage’ forte, 12: -in place of a letter 
assimilated, 19 0-f: orthophoni- 
cum, 20g, 13 ¢: necessarium, com- 
pensativum, characteristicum, 20a: 
euphonicum, 20¢: conjunctivum, 
20 c-f: dirimens, 20 h: affectuo- 
sum, 207; firmativum, 20k: im- 
plicitum, 20 m, 22.¢: omission of, 
201, m: in gutturals, 22 6, s: occa- 
sionally in 1, 224 (a), s: four times 
in & (ace. to others Mappigq), 14 d: 


omitted sometimes in 2nd radical 
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of verbs \”Y, 67 g, dd. See also 


Strengthening. 
Dage’ lene, 13, 21: after MA (i.e. 


*4N), 21¢: omitted anomalously 


after consonantal ) and °, 21¢: ex- 
ceptional cases of (33, 33, 53, 3), 
21d. Se: 

Dative, 119 s. 

Dativus ethicus, 119 s, 135 ¢: dative 
expressed by a suffix, 117 2. 

Decalogue, double accentuation of, 
15 p. 

Dehigq, 20 ¢. 

Denominative nouns, see 
verbs, see Verb, 

Desiderative sentences, 151. 

Determination of nouns, 125: omis- 
sion of it, 117 g, 126 p: determina- 
tion of proper names, 125 c-/: 
determination by the article, 126: 
by a following determinate geni- 
tive, 127: determination of nu- 
merals, 134 k. 

Diacritical points, see Puncta extra- 
ordinaria, 

Dialects in the 0. T., 2 w. 

Diminutives, 86 g and n. 

Diphthongs, 7 a4, 8 m, 24 f. 

Disjunctive aecents, 15 f, h. 

Disjunctive questions, 150 f-i. 

Dissimilation of vowels, 27 x. 

Distributive numerals, 134 q. 

Doubling of consonants, see Strength- 
ening. 

Dual, 88: with the plural of the 
adjective, 132 f: with predicate in 
the plur., 145%: in numerals, 97g, 
h, 134 r: place-names doubtfully 
so explained, 88 c. 


Nouns: 


E-sounds, 7 a, b, e, 8 b, g t-m. 

Each, every, how expressed, 139 b,c. 

East Semitic, 1 d. 

Elatives, 85 b, 133 aN. 

Elegy, rhythm of, in Hebrew, 27. 

Elision, see Syncopo and elisien. 

Ellipse of the pronominal object, 
117f: other cases of ellipse (real or 
apparent), 116 s, 118 sN (in com- 
parisons), 134 (of names of mea- 
sures, weights, &c.)}, 144 0 (due to 
corruption). 

‘Emblematic Mashal, 161 an. 

Emphasis expressed by infin. abs., 
114 l-r, v-x: by cognate aceus., 113 w 
(end): by: cognate accus. with de- 
fining adjective, 117¢: by duplica- 
tion of a word, 123 e, 133k. 1: by 
combination of different deriva- 
tives from the same root, 1331: by 
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the article or a genitive (the super- 
lative degree), 133 g-i: by a personal 
pronoun added to the subject, 
135a,¢: by the pronoun annexed 
in the nominative to the suffix or 
toa noun, 135 d-A: by NN with the 
suffix, 135 k: by position, 142 f, 9, 
152 ¢ (after dy, 152 w (after ])). 

Emphasis on indeterminate nouns, 
117 q, 125 ¢. 

Enallage of gender, 135 0, 144 a. 

Epicene nouns, 122 6, e-g. 

Epithets, poetical, used as substan- 
tives, 132 aN. 

Era, Jewish, 5 I. 

Ethical dative, 119 s, 135 i. 

Ethiopic, 1 b Gi), 30p N. 

Exceptive clauses, 163 ¢. 


Exclamations, 146 b sip = hark): with 
3M, 147 0: without 3i7, 147 ¢: 
with other interjections, 147 4d: 
expressing a wish, 148 a-d: in form 
of a question expressing irony or 
indignation, 148 a,b; expressed by 
YD, 148 d, 151. 

Extension of influence of a preposi- 
tion over a parallel clause, 119 hh: 
of a negative, 1522: of an inter- 
rogative, 150 m: of a conjunction, 
150 MN. 

Extension, plurals of, 124 a-g. 


Feminine, forms of, 80, 94: ending 
in N__, 80f, N—, 809, _, 80l: 
in the constr. state, 89 e: in the 
plural, 87 i-l: paradigms, 95: of 
a land or people, 122 hk, 7: of ab- 
stract ideas, 122 q: of holders of 
offices !, 1227: of collectives, 122s: 
in verb or pronoun to express if, 
135p: in impersonal verbs (i rains), 
144 b, c: in the predicate of collec- 
tive plurals, 145 k (cf. fem. of 
pronoun referring to collectives, 
135 p): dislike of the fem. form, 
132 d, 145 p,t: fem. forms of the 
infinitive, 45 d, 660, g, hk, 690 (C), c: 
fem. nouns with plur.in D’__, 87 q¢: 
fem. denoting artificial (as opposed 
to natural) objects, 122 u, in plar. 
(as opp. to dual), 87 0. 

Feminine pronoun = English it, 135 p, 
144 0, ¢. 

Figura etymologica, see Schema ety- 
mologicum. 
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Final clauses, 107 q (imperf.), 109 /, 9 
(jussive): syntax of, 165. 

Final letters, § c. 

Formae mixtae, 78 @. 
Formative letters, or serviles, 30 ¢: 
in formation of nouns, 81 }, 85. 
Frequentative force of imperf., 107b-g: 
of perf. with waw consec., 112 ¢-0, 
ef. kk, il. 

Fulcra, 8 AN. 

Future tense, 47 a n: futurum ex- 
actum, 106 0, 107 1: futurum in- 
stans, 116 p. 


Ga‘ya, 16 ¢, g, h. 

Ge‘ez, I b (i). 

Gemara, I ¢, 3 4. 

Gender of nouns, 122: in the con- 
struction of subject and predicate, 
145: irregularities in use of, 110 &, 
135 0, 144 @, 145 DP, t, Ue 

Genitive, expression of, 89, 127 4, 
128: epexegetical or explicative, 
128 k-g, x, y: subjective, 128 g, 
135 m: objective, 128 h, 135 m:? 
partitive, 128 7, 7: expressing the 
genus, 1, the species, m: expressed 
periphrastically by 5, 12ga-f: by 
SW, 129 4, he 

Gentilic names, in ‘__, 86 2: deter- 
mination of, 125 e¢: of compounds 
(as *QYDY]3), 127 4. 

Geographical names with a following 
genitive, 125 k: with the article 
(appellatives), 125 @ 

Germanic languages, I ¢ 

Gerund, 45 /,9. 

Grammarians, early, p. 20 nN}. 

Gutturals, pronunciation of, 6 c-/, 0, 
r: peculiarities of, 22: in verbal 
stems, 62-65. 


Hadad inscription, 1 m. 

Hateph-Pathah, 10/,g: shorter than 
Hateph-Seghdl, 27 7, 63 f. 

Hateph-Qames, 10 f, h. 

Hateph-S*ghdal, 10 f. 

He interrogative, pointing of, 100k-n. 

He locale, go ¢-i. 

Hebrew language, I a, b (ii): history 
of, 2: remains of the literature, 
2 d, 1, o: dialects of, 2 w: gram- 
matical treatment of, 3: systein of 
writing, 2 7, 5. 

Hebrews, 2 b. 

Helping vowels, 9 h, m, 28 e (to keep 
a syllable open), 84% a, 93 ¢ (in 
segholates). 


1 Cf. Driver, Introd.®, p. 466: Segal, Misn. Heor., p. 63. 
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Himyaritic, 1b (i): writing, 1k x2. 

Hiph‘il, 53: ‘internal,’ 53 d: infini- 
tive pointed -M, 531: the Min infin. 
elided after preposition,53 q: imperf. 
with __ for __ (as JON), 53 2: 


with 4 retained in imperf. after 
preformatives, 53 q: denominatives 
in Hiph., 539. 

Hiregq, different kinds of, 8 b, 9g, h: 
coinpaginis, go k-n. 

Hithpa‘él, 54: sometimes construed 
with an accusative, 54 /, 117 w. 

Hithpa‘lél, 55 @, 72 m, 75 kk. 

Hithpalpel, 55 g, 67 l. 

Hithpo‘él, 55 b, 67 1. 

Holem, 8 c-g: written defectively, 
8 i-l: its origin, 9 p-s: changed to 
qames in pause, 29 u. 

Homogeneous consonants, 6q: vowels, 
24 0, f. 

Homorganic consonants, 6 gq. 

Hoph‘al, 53 b, h, s,¢: 7 retained once 
in ptep., 53s. 

Hothpa‘al, 54, h, 2. 

Hypothetical sentences, see 
ditional sentences. 


Con- 


I-sounds, 8 b, 9g, h: from a 27 s,t: 
in impf., 47 0: in Niph., 51a: in 
Pi , 52 a: in Hiph., 53a: in nouns 
with preformative 0, 85 /: length- 
ened to é, 93 ¢. 

Imperative, forms in Qal, 46: short- 
ened and lengthened forms of, 
48 i-l, 75k: with suffixcs, 61 f-h: 
syntax of, 110: infinitive absolute 
used with force of imperative, 
113, bb. 

Imperfect, the name, 47 aN: forma- 
tion and inflexion of, 47: unusual 
forms of, 47 k: form mabupn as 
3rd fem. sing. or 2nd mase. sing., 
47k: 3rd pl. mase. in fi, 47 m: jus- 
sive and cohortative forms of, 48: 
with waw consecutive, 49 c-g, I11: 
with suffixes, 60: its syntax (alone), 
107: expressing custom or habit, 
107 e, g: with waw consec., 111: 
subordinated to another verb, 120. 

Imperfect Hiph‘il with eee ee 
(as 3375), 53 nm: with 7 retained 
after preformatives, 53 q. 

Impersonal construction of mn, &e., 
144 b: impersonal passive, 121 a. 

Imprecation, formulae of, 149 d. 

Incomplete retrocession of the tone, 


29 f. 
Indefinite subject of verb, expressed 


Oo7 


by 3rd mase. sing. 144 d, e, by 3rd 
plur., 144 f, g, by 2nd sing. mase, 
(rare), 144 h, by ptep. plur., 144 ¢, 
by passive, k. 

Indeterminateness expressing 
plification, 125 ¢. 

Indogermanic languages compared, 
1 é@, 9g, h, i (loan-words in), 10 en', 
2O0UN, 22 ¢N, 27 £N, 314, 334, 
Si c-e, 53fN, 39N, 55S N, 99 b 
and N, 132 aN, 1330N’, 1387N, 
QN, 145 kN', 155 UN. 

Infinitive, 45: with suffixes, 61 a-e: 
use of the infinitive absolute, 113: 
ag a casus adverbialis, 113 h-k: to 
strengthen the idea of the verb, 
113 l-r: in place of the finite verb, 
113 y-gg: infinitive construct, un- 
usual forms in Qal, 45 c-e, in Pi‘él, 
52 p (cf. 84> e), in Hiphiil, 531, 
86 k, in Hithpa‘él, 54 k: of jn), 
66 i: in verbs YY, 67 o: in "5, 
69 m with n: in 3”’Y (Hiph.), 72 2, 
ef. 85: NS 74h, 75.09: 1, 750 
(ef. 69 mN), ff, kk: syntax of the 
infin, constr.,114: with ) to express 
a future, 114 h-k, obligation, 1141, 
as object of another verb, 114 ™, 


am- 


gerundial, 1140: after ba, 114 p: 
infinitive construct continued by 
a finite verb, 1147: how negatived, 
114 8: construction with subject 
and object, 115: infinitive Hiph‘il 
pointed -7, 53 1, with 1 elided 
after preposition, 53 q: Niph‘al 
with 7 elided, 51 0. 

Instrument, introduced by 3, 119 0: 


accusative as a supposed casus 
instrumentalis, 144m 4. 

Interjections, 30 s, 105: syntax of, 
148. 

Interpunctuation, the accents as 
marks of, 15 d, m-o. 

Interrogative sentences, 1c7 ¢t, 150: 
disjunctive, 150¢, g: indirect, 1507: 
expressing a wish, I51 a, b: ex- 
pressed without an interrog. par- 
ticle, 150 @, b. 

Interrogative words and particles, 
150 ¢, a, ‘ 

Involved series of sentences, 167 ¢. 


Jews, Jewish, 2 a. 

Jussive, forms of, 48 a-c, f-h : syntax 
of, 109: used absolutely, 109 b, ¢: 
depending on another verb, 109 /, 
g, i: in conditional sentences, 109 h, 
159d@: jussive forms in poetry with- 
out jussive force, 109 k. 
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Kaph veritatis, 118 x, 
K*thibh, 17 a-c. 


Lamed auctoris, 129 c. 

Lamentation metre, 2 r. 

Letters, forms and names of, 5 a, b, 
e, f: final, 5 c: order of, § h, 7: 
numerical value, § k. 

Litterae dilatabiles, 5d: maiusculae, 
minusculae, suspensae, 5: spi- 
rantes, 6 n: quiescibiles, 8h N, 23: 
incompatibiles, 30 m Nn: serviles, 
30g, 81 6: compaginis, 90 k-o. 

Loan-words in Hebrew and Greek, 17. 

Lecative, 90 a, c-¢. 


Mandaeans, 1 c. 

Mappiq, 8 mn}, 14 a-d: omitted in 
3rd fem. sing. suffix of verb, 58 g: 
ef noun, 91 ¢: in 15, 103 g (end): 
found four times in &, 144. 

Maqgéph, 9 u(c, d), 16a, b. 

Masculine as prior gender, 122 g, 
146d: masc. nouns with plur. 
in N1-, 87 m-p. 

Masora and Masoretic text, 3 6, ¢: 
masora marginalis (magna and 
parva) and finalis, 17 d, e 

Masoretic terms explained, 17 e. 

Material expressed by the genitive, 
128 0, 135 7. 

Matres lectionis, 8 h N. 

Me&a‘ inscription, 1 } (ii), %, 2d, final 
vowels in, 7 b-d nN}: JIN="DIN, 
Pp. 105 N: NM=NW, 32 kN: waw 
consecutive, 49 aN: the forms 


onnbn, &e., 541: nppd, Cg hn: 
WYN, 75 bN: fem. sing. abs. in N-, 
80 fn: plur. mase. in Ir, Sven: 
suffixes, gt k n: the imperfect, 
107bN1: impf. consec. 111A N: 
article omitted with MN? though 
the noun has it, 126 y: use of the 
separate pronoun, 135 @ N: casus 
pendens, 143 dN. 

Metathesis, see Transpesition. 

Metheg, distinguishing @ frem 3, 9 u, 
v: marks secendary tone, 15 ¢, 29 b, 
20 f: various kinds of, 16 c-i ; with 
short vowel in open syllable, 26 i-1 
(but cf. on): with sere in closed 
ultima, 29 f: in perf. consec. 49 i. 

Metre in Hebrew, 2 r. 

Mil‘él and Milra‘, 15 c, 20f. 

Mishna, 3 a. 

Mixed forms, 78 a, 

Moods, expression of, 40a, 106 p, 
107 m-x: modus rei repetitae (im- 
perf. as frequentative), 107 e 
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Multiplicatives (once, twice, &c.), how 
expressed, 134 r. 


Nabataean inscriptions, 1 ¢. 

Naphthali, ben, 7 2 wn. 

Names ef countries, peoples, and 
towns, fem., 1227: of places and 
peoples with the article, 125 dN, e: 
with a following genitive, 125 h. 

Nasog aher, 29 e. 

Negative sentences, 152. 

Negatives, 152: two negatives in- 
tensify negation, 152 y: influence 
extending over a following clause, 
1522, 

Neuter, wanting in Hebrew, 80 a: 
expressed by feminine, 122 ¢ with x, 
135 p: by plur. of adjectives, 122 ¢: 
by suffix of 3rd plur., 135 p: in 
pronoun, 136 6, in verb, 144 8, c. 

Niph‘al, 51: tolerativum, 51 ¢c: re- 
flexive and reciprocal senses of, 
51 c-e: infin. with 7 elided after 
a preposition, 51 2. 

Nithgattél, 55 k (9). 

Nomen regens and rectum, 89 a. 

Nomen unitatis, 122 ¢. 

Neminativus pendens resumed by 
a pronoun, 143. 

North Semitic, 1 « 

Nota accusativi, 57: 
117 ae. 

Nothing, no one, how expressed, 139 4. 

Noun-clauses, ptep. in, 116 m-r: de- 
fined, 140a: syntax of, 141: short- 
ened unusually (rare), 147 e: nega- 
tived by }'% and x, 152 a, a, i-m: 
relative, 155 é. 

Noun-forms with verbal force (no- 
mina verbi), 45 ¢ (with prefixed 
1), 115 a. 

Nouns, derivation and various kinds 
of, 81: primitive, 30 f, 79 a, 82: 
on nouns in general, 83 : forms do- 
rived from the simple stem, 84°, 
from intensive stems, 84°: nouns 
formed with preformatives (XN, 7, 
1, &e.), 85 b-7, with afformatives, 
85 s-v: quadriliterals and quinque- 
literals, 85 «: denominatives, 86: 
with pronominal suffixes, 91: para- 
digms of, 93: ferms with peculiar 
flexion (IN, ON, &c.), 96: distine- 
tions of gender in, 122 : collectives, 
123a, 6: with the article, 126: ap- 
pellatives, 125¢~g: nomina unitatis, 
122 s, t, 123 6: abstracts, see Ab- 
stract. See also Names. 

Number in the construction of subject 
and predicate, 145. 


when used, 
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Number of words in the O. T., 2 wy. 

Numeral adverbs, 124 7. 

Numerals, 97: syntax of, 134: order 
of compound numerals in different 
books, 134 ¢N, A, t. 

Numeratian, ascending (rhetorical 
figure), cases of, 134 s. 

Numerical signs, 5 &. 

Nan paragogicum, in imperf., 47 m: 
in perf. (?), 447: assimilation of 
Nan, 19 b,c, 66d: Nun energicum 
(demonstrativum, epentheticum), 
58 i-l: inversum, 5 n. 


O-sounds, 8 ¢, d, 9 p-s. 

Oaths, formulae of, 149. 

Object, in the accusative, 117: intro- 
duced by 4, 143 e: introduced 
by 3 instrumenti, 119 g: absolute 
or internal (cognate accusative), 
117 p,q: dative expressed by accus. 
suffixes, 117 2. 

Object of verb anticipated by pro- 
nom. suffix, as in Aram., 131 m, 0. 

Object-clauses, 157. 

Occupations denoted by nouns of the 
form byp, 84° b. 

Old Hebrew, 1 k, 2a. 

‘Ole wtydrédh, principal divider of 
verse in poetry, 15 b. 

One, indefinite, how expressed,144 d-k. 

Onomatopoetica, 1 h, 30 h. 

Optative, 109 }, c 

Oratio obliqua, how expressed, 157. 

Order of the alphabet, 5 A, 7. 

Order of words, 114 rN (chiasmus): 
in noun-clauses, 141 l-n : varieties 
of, in verbal clauses, 1424,/,g: with 
the infinitive constr., 115 e-k. 

Ordinal numbers, 98, 134 0, p. 

Oriental and Occidental texts, 7 AN. 

Orthography of Hebrew in the maso- 
retic text and previously, 7. 


Pa'lél, 55 d: in three a) verbs, 75 kk. 

Panammu inscription, 1 ™. 

Papyri of Assuan, I m. 

Parallel texts, 3 g. 

Parallelism of members, 2 g, 150 h. 

Participle, forms of, in Qal, 50: 
Niph‘al, 51 a: Pi‘él and Pu‘al, 52 
a-c: with aphaeresis of 1, 52s: 
Hiph'il and MHoph'al, §34,6: 
anomalous forms in Hiph., 53 0: 
with suffix, 614: fem. in j 


844s, 94d: plur. in D'_. 93 qq; 
force of, 107 d: syntax of, 116; con- 
strued as verb or noun, 116 f-i: 
passive ptep. construed with accus. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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or genitive, 116 k, 7: of imminent 
future, 116 p: subject with M37 (of 
continuous action), 116 7: subject 
omitted, 116 s,¢: participle abso- 
lute, 116 w: continued by finite 
verb, 116 x 

Particles, 99. 

Partitive sense of 2, 119m: of jt, 
I1g w N, i 

Paseq, p. 59 N* 

Passive, 39 ¢ 51 f (Niph‘al): pro- 
bable passives of Qal, 52 ¢, 53 v: 
construction of passives, 121: ex- 
pressed by the 3rd plur. active, 
144 f, g, by the active partic:ple, 
1447: impersonal passive, 121 a: 
passive verbs construed with Nw, 
121 a, 6: agent after passive ex- 
pressed by 5 }}0, and (rarely) 3, 
rarf. : 

Pathah, 8 a, ge: preferred with 
gutturals, 22 d: furtive, 8f, 22f, 9, 
65 a-e: as a helping vowel, 27 7, 
28 c,en*, 65 9, 84%a: in the imper- 
fect of verbs 15, 75 bb: in pause 
for Sere, 299, 51m: before a guttural 
(esp. M) with Qames changed to 
Seghdl, 27g, 29: in perf. Pi'él for 

Sere, 52a, 1. 


Patronymics, 86 h. 
Pause, 29 i-v: pausal forms with 


lesser distinctive accents, 29 2. 

Pal‘al, 55 @ 

Pentateuch, linguistic character of, 
2m, 1. 

Perfect, 40: flexion of, 44: 3rd fem. 
sing. in N_, 44/, 720: 2nd fem. 
sing. in N, 444: 1st sing. in N, 
44i: 3rd plur. in fi(?), 440: did 
Hebrew possess a 3rd pl. fem. in 
nm? 44 m: contraction of last 
radical with afformative of perfect, 
440: meaning of, 47 aN: with 
suffixes, 59: syntax of, 106: not 
precative, 106 nn? perfectum con- 
fidentiae, 106”: propheticum, 1067: 
with } consec., 49 4, change of 
tone, h-l, syntax, 112: with } 
consec. as a frequentative, 112 e-0, 
dd, ee: carrying on the protasis, 
112 p, introducing the apodosis, 
112 f-ii: with simple \ of a single 
act, in narrative, 112 pp-uu. 

Periphrastic expression of qualities 


by means of wn, "2, bya, 128 s-v. 
Periphrastic future, 114) N. 
Permutation, 131 &. 
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Permutative, 131 k-o 

Person, abrupt changes of, in poetry, 
144 Dp. 

Personification of countries or peoples, 
122 7, 

Phoenician and Punic language, 
1a, b(ii), 2 f, 10eNn}, p. 106 N, 
§34Nn4, 36N, 49an, 80f, 87d: 
writing, 11,7 aN. 

Phonetic system of Hebrew, 6 9, p. 

Phonetics, 6 a, 6. 

Pi‘él, 52: privativum, 52: inten- 
sive sense of, 52 /, k: rare in verbs 
VY, 72m. 

Pilél, 55 d@: in verbs WY, 72 m. 

Pilpal, 55 f: in verbs Y”Y, 677: in 
verbs YY, 72 m. 

Pleonastic use of the pronoun, 135 
a,b: of the negative, 152 y. 

Pluperfect, 106 f, 111 g: pluperf. sub- 
junctive, 106 p. 

Plural, terminations of, 87: in p-, 
87 60 See, Save Den NOt plural 
endings, 87 f-h: double plural 
ending in constr. st. of certain 
words, 87 5: double plur, of subst. 
and following genitive, 124 q: uses 
and senses of, 124: unusual con- 
structions of, 145 k-m: plur. forms 
of prepositions, 103 ”, o: plur. suf- 
fix referring to collective singular, 
135 p: plur. predicate of a col- 
lective singular, 145 b-g. 

Pluralia tantum, 124 /f N. 

Pluralis excellentiae or majestatis, 
124 g-i and wn: its construction, 
132 A: pl. of extension, 124 a@-c: 
intensive pl., 124 a, d, e: of the 
result or product, 124 m: amplify- 
ing plur., 124 b, df: expressing 
abstract ideas, 124 a, f: pl. of pro- 
noun to denote a group of actions 

= it), 135 D. 

Plurals of compound ideas, 124 p-r: 
of names of animals or things con- 
strued with a fem. sing., 145%. 

Poel, 55 b, c: in verbs YY, 677. 

Poetic style, 2 g-s. 

Point used to divide words, 3 9g X. 

Polpal, 55 /. 

Polysyndeton, 154 aN. 

Potential sense of the imperfect, 
1O7 Tw. 

Precative, 109 6, ¢. 

Predicate, without the article, 1267,k: 
agreeing (or not) with the subject, 
145: with compound subj., 146: 


attracted to the principal idea of 


a compound subject, 146a@: subst. 
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as predicate where we should use 
an adjective, 141 ¢, d. 

Prefixes, see Prepositions. 

Preformatives of the imperfect, 47: 
of the noun, 85. 

Pregnant construction with preposi- 
tions, 119 ee: with }1D, 119 x, y, f: 
with "ny, dx, maxpd, 2, 2 


wey » £9 
119 gg. 

Prepositions, 1o1: prefixed, 102: with 

suffixes, 103: under the govern- 

ment of the verb, 119: compound 


prepositions, 119 b-e: chief mean- 


ings of, by, as 4 iD, by, 11g g-dd: 
pregnant uses of, 119 ee-gg: force 
of, extending over parallel clause, 
119 hh: with adverbs (rare), 119 ti: 
prep. (esp. 3) not used after 3, 
118 s-w, found exceptionally, 118 s 
N. 

Present expressed by the Perfect, 
106 g, h. 

Preterite, see Perfect. 

Pretonic vowels, 26 ¢: with 4, 3, oF 
102 f-k: with Dy before suffix, 103¢: 
with }, 104g. 

Printed texts, earliest Hebrew, 3 €N. 

Prohibitions, expressed by by or x 
with jussive or imperfect, 107 9, 
109 ¢, d, 152 f. 

Pronominal ideas expressed by sub- 
stantives, 139. 

Pronominal suffix anticipating noun, 
attached to verb, 131 ™, 0; to 
subst. or prep., 131 7. 

Pronouns, 32 : syntax of, 135-8 : per- 
sonal, 32, 135: Oblique cases of, 
138 i-k: suffixes, 33, with the verb, 
58, with the noun, g1, with adverbs, 
100 0, p, with prepositions, 103: 
suffix of 3rd fem. sing. referring to 
entire sentences, 135 p: demon- 
strative, 34, 136, used relatively, 
138 g,h: relative, 36, 138: indefi- 
nite, 37 g, 137 ¢: interrogative, 
37 a-f, 137 a-c: suffix reflexive, 
135 i,k: suffix possessive, 33, 135 
m-o: suffix as genitive, subjective 
or objective, 135 m: separate pro- 
noun in nominative emphasizing 
a suffix, 135 d-h: reciprocal, 139 ¢ 
with nN, é. 

Pronunciation of Hebrew, 64, b, 48/. 

Prosthetic Aleph, 19 m. 

Pu‘al, 52 b-d, hk (end), q-s : as passive 
of Qal, 52 ¢. 

Pu'lal, 55 a. 

Puncta extraordinaria, 6 ». 
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Punctuation, Babylonian, 8 g n. 
Punie, see Phoenician. 


Qal, form and meaning of, 43: pro- 
bable passives of, 52 e, 53 u. 

Qames, 8 a, ga-d: its pronunciation, 
8d: Qames impurum, 25 c. 

Qames-hatiph, 8c, 9s: how distin- 
guished from Qames, 9 4, v. 

Q¢ré, 17 a, b: perpetuum, 17 ¢. 

Qibbus, 8 ¢, g n, 0. 

Qina-metre, 27. 

Quadriliterals, 30 p,q: nouns, 85 w: 
verbs, 56, 

Quantity of vowels, p. 40 (Prelimin- 
ary remark). 

Questions indicated by tone, 1504, b: 
disjunetive, 150g: double, 150 h: 
indirect, 150 ¢: expressing rhetori- 
cally a denial, 148 c, 150 d, 151 a, b. 

Quiescent letters, see Letters. 

Quinqueliterals, 30 p, 7, 85 w. 


Radical letters, 30 c-e. 

Raphe, 6 7, 14 6. . 

Reciprocity expressed by ... U'N 
QI) YX: by Niph‘al, 51 @: by 
Hithpa‘él, 54 /f. 

Reduplication of letters, in verbs, 
55 d-g, in nouns, 84°k-p. 

Reflexive use of 5 (ethieal dative), 
119s: of Niph‘al, 51¢: of Hithp., 
54e: of pronouns, 57 N, 135 t, &. 

Relative sentences, 138 a-/, 155: ex- 
pressed without WR, 155 f-m, 
156 b: in genitive after constr. st., 
130 ¢, without WW, 130d, 152 a N 
(end), uw (2nd part), v, 155 e@: ex- 
pressed by ny, bie N, 138 g: by 
article (in late Hebrew), 138 1 
(eases due to false voealization or 
aecentuation, 138 *): independent 
rel. elause as subject or objeet of 
verb, or genitive of a noun, or 
governed by a preposition, 155 7. 

Relative pronoun, 36, 138. 

Repetition of words, without }, to 
express distribution (=‘every’), 
123 ¢c, d: emphasis, 123 e: the 
superlative, 133 7: with }, to ex- 
press summation, 123 ¢, to express 
difference (J2N) JAN), 123 f. 

Resh oceasionally with Daged, 22 8. 

Rhythm of Hebrew poetry, 2 4, 7. 

Roots, 30 ¢, d. 


Sabaean, 1 } (i), ky, 
Samaritan, I c. 
Saph‘el, 55 i, cf. 30 p. 


Schema etymologicum, 117 p-r, 

Seriptio continua, 3 9 x. 

Seriptio plena and defectiva, 8 i-I, 
25 0. 

Seal-stones, engraved, 2 d. 

Sghol, 8 6, 9 m, 27 p-r: asa helping 
vowel, 27 7, 28 ¢, 84% a: rarely after 
gutturals, 22 h: before gutturals 
(esp. 1) with Qames, for Pathah, 
27 4, 29 v: in pause for Sere in 
Pivél, 52 n. 

‘Segholate’ nouns, forms of, 84% a-d: 
in constr. st. and with suffixes 
(paradigms), § 93 c-e, g-r, femi- 
nine forms, 95 d-f: of the form 
yu} in constr. st., 93: of the 


form ‘BDD (dage§ in 3rd radical) 
in constr. st. plur., 93 m: explana- 


tion of forms from verbs ns (as 
"8); 847¢ (€), 93 %-2, 95 ad-S: constr. 
st. of nouns of the form JIN some- 


times segholate in form, 93 hh. 

Self, idea of, how expressed, 135 «, ¢, k, 
139/f, with N, ef. g. 

Semitic languages, 1: their gram- 
matical strueture, 1/: their rela- 
tion to one another, 1 e,m,: and 
to other languages, 1 g-i: theirage, 
I m,n: writing, 1 k,l. 

Sentenees, 140: compound, 140d, 143: 
ineomplete, 147: restrietive and 
intensive, 153: connected by}, 154: 
divided by Paseq, 15 fn% 

Separating vowels, 67 dN, 72 7. 

Septuagint, 3 a, 6b, p. 35 N. 

Sere, 8b, gi-l: in pause for S¢ghé] in 
verbs 71, 75 hh nN: ehanged to 
pathah in pause, 29 q: in Hithpa‘él 
ehanged to qames in pause, 2y s, 
55 k. 

Serviles, see Formative letters, 

Sewa, simple and eompound, 10, 21 eS, 
22 l-p, 24b-d, 63 #7: mobile, 10b,c, J, 
20m, 21 e, f, 221, 27¢, i-m: simple, 
under gutturals, 22 m, n, 63 a, ¢, 
65 g: quiescent (silent, syllable 
divider), 10 1, 22 m, 24 B. 

Sibilants, 62-1: transposition of, 19 n, 

40. 

siflaq with Soph pastq, 15 /. 

Siloam inscription, 2dN: orthography 
of, 7f. 

Simultaneity of actions expressed by 
noun-elauses, 141 ¢, 164 a. 

Singular with distributive force, 
145 l,m. 

Softening of consonants (rare), 19 0. 

Some, how expressed, 139 A with n. 

Sonants, 6 0, p. 
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South Semitic, 1 b (i). 

Spirants, 67, 13, 21. 

Square character, 5 4. 

Status absolutus of the noun, 89 4. 

Status constructus, its form, 89: 
vowel-changes marking it in many 
nouns, g!1-6: its use, 128: before 
an adjective treated as a subst., 
128 w, 133 h (end), 134 p (end): 
wider use of it, 130: before preposi- 
tions, 130a: before relative clauses, 
130c,d: in apposition with another 
constr. st., 130e, f: before numerals, 
134 0,p: anomalously with the arti- 
cle, 127 f-2: before MY, used as a 
relative, 138 g (a). 

Stem-consonants, or radicals, 30 ¢. 

Stems, distinguished from roots, 304, 
d, g-k. 

Strengthening (doubling or sharpen- 
ing) of consonants, 12, 20: in 
gutturals, 22 6: virtual, 22¢: to 
intensify the idea of the stem, 
52a,d: of 3rd radical in fem. and 
plur. of nouns of the forms D'S, 


bps, 84% h, 93 $, ee, kk, 94¢, 95 9, ef. 
93 PP: virtual sharpening of &, 
64e: sharpening sometimes omitted 
in 2nd radical of verbs YY, 67 g,dd. 

Subject, omitted in participial clauses, 
116 s,¢: impersonal, 144 b,c: inde- 
finite, 144 d-k: two subjects in a 
verbal clause, 144 1, m: construc- 
tion of compound subjects, 146. 

Substantive, its construction with the 
adjective, 132: as predicate of a 
noun-clause, 1416: used as pre- 
dicate where we should use an 
adjective, 141 ¢c-d. 

Suffixes, (pronominal) attached to 
verbs, 58: rare, irregular, or poetic, 
with verb, 58 g. i, k (ef. 59 e-h, 
60 d-h, 61 b-e, g, kh): with noun in 
sing., gt e, f: in plur. g1J: the 
sing. form after Mi-, 91 n: with 
prepositions, 103: 3rd sing. masc. 
in -, 7¢, 589, 91e: 3rd sing. fem. 
without Mappiq, 58 9, 91 e, 103 9: 
omission of MN in fem. nouns 
before suffix, g1 e (end): ard plur. 
im (5.58 g)- OF Jt, 10g 7 8° Omuis- 
sion of ‘in plur. nouns before suffix, 
g1k: original » of sing. nouns from 


nS stems retained before suffix, 
938s: denoting the remoter object, 
117 2: use of 3rd fem. sing. and 
3rd plur. to express ‘it’, 135 p: 
anticipating the object (as in 
Aram.), 131 m,0: apparent verbal 
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forms attached to nouns used as 
adverbs, 1000, p: anticipating the 
genitive, 131”: syntax of, 135 m-r: 
heavy (or grave) and light, 59 e, 
gI 0, 93 b: masculine suffixes re- 
ferring to feminines, 135 0: fem. 
suff. with collective force, 135 p: 
suffixes which have lost their 
meaning (JIN, VN), 135 ] 7: 
omitted sometimes with infinitive, 
II5€N. 

Superlative, 
133 g-l. 

ureq, 8¢, 9g 7. 

‘ Surface’-plurals, 124 0b, ¢. 

Suspended genitive, 130 ¢, f. 

Syllables, theory of, 26. 

Syncope and elision, 19k, 35d: of the 
article, 35 n: of Nin Hiph‘il and 
Hoph‘al, 53 a, b, in infin. Niph., 
512, in infin. Hiph., 53 g, in infin. 
Hoph., 67 y (end). 

Syriac language, I ¢. 

Syriasms in pronunciation, 24 e: cf. 
Aramaisms. 


expression of, 132 ¢, 


Talmud, 3 a. 

‘Tam ’-character, 5 @ (end). 

Targums, I ¢, 3 a. 

Tell-el-Amarna tablets, 2 f. 

Temporal clauses, 106 f, 111 d, 112 00, 
164: expressed by infin. constr. 
with a preposition, 164 g. 

Tenses, 40: their use, to%-9, III, 112: 
tempus historicum, 106 d. 

Text of the 0. T. probably derived 
from a single archetype, 3 c. 

Textual criticism, 3g: intentional 
and unintentional changes in the 
text, 3 g. 

Tiph‘el, 55 h. 

Titles indicated by the feminine 
form, 122 7. 

Tone of Hebrew words, 29 : marks of, 
15 6, c, k,l: thrown forward, 29 e: 
retrocession of, 29 d-g: incomplete 
retrocession, 29 f: tone in pause, 
29 i-r: concurrence of two tone- 
syllables avoided, 29 e,f,k. Tone 
in perfect thrown forward after 
wiw consec., 49 h-l: in imperf. 
often thrown back in jussive and 
after waw consec., 48 /, 49 d, 67 2, 
68 d, e, 69 p, 71, 72 t, aa, 73 ¢. 

Transitions in poetry from one per- 
son to another, 144 9, cf. 1357. 

Translations of the O. T., 3 a. 

Transposition (metathesis) of con- 
sonants, 19 n, 54 0. 


U-sounds, 8 ¢, 9 7, 0. 
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Verb, 38: its syntax, 106-116: its 
government, 117-121 : weak verbs, 
41, 66-76, relation to one another, 
77: verbs middle eand o, 43: deri- 
vative, see Conjugations : denomi- 
native, 38 c, ad, 43 ¢ (in Qal), 519 
(Niph.), 524 (Pid, 53.9 (Hiph.), 
54% (Hithp.): transitive and in- 
transitive, 43, 117 uv, v: with 
suffixes, 57-61: doubly weak, 76: 


xs and 5 confused, 75 nn-rr: 
defective, 78: verba induendi et 
exuendi, 117 y: copiae et inopiae, 
117 2, aa: with prepositions, 119: 
primitive * retained exceptionally 


in verbs aie 75 u,v, a, dd, gg (end), 
cf. 29 ¢: verbs a’, 65.N, 75 0 (end): 


verbs ¥"5, 75, b, v, kk, nouns derived 
from, 84% (e),/ (end), g (end), 93 z. 

Verbal clauses, 140 }, c, 142: relative, 
155 f-n. 

Verbal ideas subordinated to a verb, 
120 a—c: co-ordinated with a verb, 
120 d-h. 

Verbal suffixes 
(rare), 103 d. 

Verse arrangement of poetic passages, 
27 (end). 

Vocalization of the text, 7h, i: Baby- 
lonian, 8 g N, 103 MN. 

Vocative with and without the arti- 
cle, 126 f. 

Vowel-letters, 7 b-g, 8 h-m. 

Vowel-signs or points, 7 h, t, 8-10. 

Vowels, 7: influenced by the nature 


with prepositions 
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of the syllablo, 26: firm or un- 
changeable, 25: changes in them 
as regards quantity, 27: impure, 
28cN: pretonic, p. 86N}, § 102 f-2, 
103 ¢ 


Waw consecutive, § 49 a, b, before 
N in rst pers. impf. Pi. with ano- 
malous pathah, 49 ¢, with the 
perfect, 49 h-l, with the imperfect, 
49 c-g: copulative, punctuation of, 
104 d-g: waw apodosis introducing 
the predicate, 143 d: explicative, 
154 @N(b): concomitantiae, 1544 
N (b): adaequationis, 161 aN. See 
also under Perfect and Imperfect. 

Weak consonants, 6s: N and, 23: 
}and %, 24. 

Weak verbs, 41, 66-76: their relation 
to one another, 77: relation be- 


tween N”5 and ns, 75 nn-rr. 

Weakening (or softening) of conso- 
nants, Ig 0. 

Wish, expressed by simple impf., 
107 n: by cohortative, 108 (with 
NJ, 108 c): by jussive, Iog (with 
N2, 109 b), by imperative, l1oa: by 
perf. consec., 112 a@; by a noun- 
clause, 1167 N, 141g: by WD, 1514: 
by JAY MD, 151 bed: by DR, %, 
‘one, 151 @. 

Writing, Semitic, 1k,1: old Hebrew, 
2d,%,5 a: its origin, 5 g. 


Zenjirli, inscriptions, 1 m, 32 kN. 


INDEX OF HEBREW WORDS AND FORMS 


The numbers refer to the sections : the ‘superior’ figures after the letters refer to 


II 


the notes. Doubtful forms are marked ? Corrupt forms with f. 


X as consonant VTIN | 514 inix 103 } 
and guttural 6c, 22; qui- TAN 68 ¢ DINIX 103 b 
escent 23 a-t; prosthetic ON 64a TS 100 7, will 
19m 334 WONT 55 € perf. and imperf. 107 
AN 96 MAN 105 4 108 g' 
TIN 686 MI 75 hh TIS 23h 
TON 506, 93 99 bax 22h PS 682 
MAIN 85 v MOAN gt e MAIN 85 5 
NIN 68 6, 76d DYN 23h, 937 NOW 44 f 
MONT 23 ¢ eee io TUS 75 hh 
DPMIN orn OST YTS 84% n 
HIN 109° IW ro4ec, in dis- MN 96, 1054 
‘AN 74h, 76h junctive questions 150 g. TON 96 | 
SON for 2 159 cc | in indirect questions 1507, SON not in coust} 
mTak 682 in conditional sentences st. 1309 | 
Wax 84° Ff 159 cc, in disjunctive sen- BPRS 63f 
“bax g3 hh tences 162 ins 12 | 
MN 53 p Mais 506 TON 75 Ob 
TN 95 9 WN 105 a "RINK go & 
AIS BEY MX ropa MINS p. 283 
wITN 4 113 w> boy 84° 0 WAN 64¢ 
DIN without arti- ODIN 68 i ON 64 ¢ 
cle, 125 f, 1264! DAN 929 MOON 23 f, 75 00 
ITN 87 g, as Qeré Maw 84? c FONON or n 
for M7 102 m, force of NVIN 93 r bnx 67 Yy 
suffix lost 135 q and note? }BIN 84% 7 OTN SOF in wishes 151), 
DIN 2re UX r202,n “MINN TAS 103 0 
DIN 1247, 145A iN o5 n TON 64 d 
WIN 69 b DIMI 103 6 TIN 641 


Index of Hebrew 


1D WON 


US 2909 
MINN 85 u 
8 island 93 y 
‘8 woe/ 105 a 
NX not 152q 
PR 148 
AIS root, 148 
MPN 1007 
Db 70d 
WYN 84% 9 
| PS PX connecting 


sj. and predicate 141, 
2 -g 
PX? r50¢8 
DVO'N 24/7, 706 
ON 96 (and YR) 
ied distributively 139),¢ 
NAN 86 9 
WAN 47 1 
WES 706 
DVS? 67 p 
IVS 85 6, 133 a! 
FX roo7, uses of 
153 
AION 85 b, 133 a? 
DN 68} 
“DDN 220 
P28 (ptep.) 528 
NID gi e 
TI. for PIN 27 9, 
68 f, 75 bb 
| WR 6rd, 
DED 6rd 
| IBN 1007 
or MPN) ON 3.48 
“28 with  jussive 
09 c, 152 f, forming a 
legative compound 152 g, 
jot standing immediately 
vefore a verb 152 A 


| COWLEY 


| 
| 
| 


¥ 1030, 119g 
~ 35m 
ON gg, 87 ¢t 
S 20k 
TX pluralis maje- 
statis 124 g and note’, 
without article 125 7, with 
article 126 ¢', with the 
singular 145 4; with a 
plural 1327, 145% 
nibs (inf. abs.) 75 7 
D2"ON 220 
bob 
HDDS 
D'1DPN 
WTP 
DPN 1 
MOpON 
NNA-P& 
sndx 


84° 0 
103 p’ 
35 m 
35m 
35 ™ 
642 
t1ge' 

ee Oost 

DN (N>-DN) 
wishes I51 @, 
tional sentences 159 J-v, 
dd, in double questions 
150 c-2, in oaths 149, con- 
cessive 100a 


in 
in condi- 


DS untpdroArs 
122 h° 

96 

th 

63 p 

bod 

86q' 

for NON 1 22/1 

68 b 

23f, 68¢ 

44 f 

677, dd 

for }*8or PS 7f\ 

Nn 


mote 
rake 
POS 
DDNON 
SIN 
yok 
TION 
mats 
PON 
TWIN 
3 


Words and Forms 


545 
NIN THN 16/1, 105 a, 
and Additions 
TIS 8ot 
WN (Jer 42°) 32d 
WEN (Is 51") 47 8 
YN DIN use of, in dif- 
ferent books p. 105 note 
‘326 
298 (Moab.) 7 d? 
WINX 96 
DEOXt 72 aa, 113 0° 
VOX 84° f 
mbox 656 
FONt 72 aa, 113 w? 
MBORt 69 h! 
PED 48 i 
ON 48: 
JEON? 68h 
POS 19 f, 66¢ 
MON ork 
DION 71 
mS 63,f 


TVS 63 ht 
WYN (Moab.) 75 0! 
NYYS 63 m 
AN ro4ce, inten- 
sive 153. (FIN++ FN) 154 a*(c) 
DIPSEN 58 a', 75 mn 
MBX 686, 76d 
DDR g1 cl, 93 ss 
DN 63 71, 76d 
NIDN 237 
‘DAN 154 a! (c) 
WES 937 
DEY 1528, “9 OS 
163 ¢ 
TPN 470} 
DYIDY 88 ¢ 
AYWEN 65 6 
PEON 7 


546 


phy 

bps 

NIPR 

PTS 

DVIS 

mms 

“ay 

TE 

TES 

mS 

mye 

wy UN 

PN 

D DUN 

bovis 

nyRS 

meus 
MDPUN 10h, 48 

WS as relative 

pron. 36, its syntax 138, 

in relative clauses 155. 

introducing 


"1 

47 6 

10 g° 

gv, 67 0 
527 

937 

93% 

72.99, 75 dd 
75 Pp 

67 p 

90 f 

47 6", 140° 


obj.-clause 
157 ¢, after 3, by, &e. 
158 a, hypothetical (rare) 
159 cc, iutrod. temporal 
clauses 164d, final 165 8. 
consecutive 166 6, with 
prepositions forming con- 
junctions 104 0; WE for 
the genitive 129 h 
MWR 84? g. 
TIPS 931 
TAS NR 103 6, syntax 
of 117 a-m; before an un- 
determined noun 117d; not 
denoting accus. 117 ¢-m 
DS 201,32h; as 


masc. 329 
mY = FRY 324 
Seip er 


anes 
DANS 
INN 
“30S 
AR BN 
YON 
P°TD NS 
tals 

Une 


76d 

1036 

103 6 

54a° 

32h 

29 t, cf.75 wu 
207 

322 

"579 


4 preposition 
102; punctuation of 102 
d, k, m; with suffixes 
103 g; senses of 119 h-qg; 
3 essentiae 119 7; 2 par- 
titive 119 m; 4 pretil, 
119p; 2 instrumenti with 
the object 119 ¢ 
IN 7 72 0, 
Roo 
20g 
gv 
616 
934% 
449 
742 
84° 0 
67 p 
22h 
g3.7 
5il 
67Y 
75 4k 
769 
23¢ 
75 99 
7172p 
61¢€ 
42 dd 


y2l 


70° 9, 


pDNa 
“aha 
19223 
“ya 
naa 
DNS 
2 
ibaa 

72 
nina 
72 
moving 
yA 1 
xia 
pxTia 
nyia 
p'pia 
paowia } 
ais 
3 Mia 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


ya 
pina 


209 
277 
ND 64d | 
ipna 677 | 
AR eo 
rot 
107 ¢ 
2) for ‘YA! 19) 
as interjection 105 } 
MPA 102m 
ra 734 
: 2 1030 
IA 163)" 
Wat 1030 
Pa q 
Pan P3 
‘nya 
ma 
n22 
VD } 
prvi D2 
ua 
unas 
°2 


mpay 


103 0 
73d 
734 
96 

1039 
gle 


Sate 
ied 
sez. 


Pye: 


51l 
93 hh 
152¢t 
tg cc? i 
rida 
wba 
Dyipa | 
"WP? 99 ¢ i 
‘mda with = ini 
constr. 1 14 s, with an : 
jective 152¢; ‘nP2D tap 
... not, with infin. 11. 
with impf. 152 a ; (DN) *%; 
except, 163 ¢ 
DD 23k 
Wa 103k 


93% 
Sk 
152¢ 
Sid 


422 
diy2 
pa 


TW2 (Moab.) for 
22 7d} 


2 73a 


“wya 
| pypa 
avin ny 

D'ya ? 
pyya 
“272 

D8 

N73 (7) 
ma 
psa 


wa 
paw 
35/3 1 
na 


bana 
p32ina 


DNA gu; p. 285 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


61d, 74h, 

939 
87 8, 950 
96 


a 720, 769 


go 0 
23k 
6oh 


103 d 
510 
29 t, 75 & 


(Y 73”) 539 


93 m 


2 145k 
WA 8ok 


53k 
359 
116g! 
ood 
61g 
Iog* 
123 a! 
757° 
85 $s 
937 


7 959 
= 80 f 
72%, n, 786 


67 p 


96; to per- 
ynify a people 122 ¢ 
: na for M2 7 f 


90k 
10g, 91d 


BV. na 


PPoMAat 72 cc 


MMA 84% ¢ 
Ne aay 
Da) 124h 
‘2D 86%, 87g 
DYRA 85s 
ON} 93% 
DIN 95 0 
ma 23 f 
bra 84° r 
1 8k 
43 8h 
bia 677 
Vi 654 
Ni 93g, v 
“85 0 
nied 95 7 
mPaAY gre 
Mo? 8of, 9 
mp) 44 f 
D3 intensive 153, 
154a'(c); 03(3),,, 03 2bed.; 
(*3) D3 concessive 160 6 
333 84° d 
YE ora 
ani 
“WA 
ws 
WV 


gor 
66c¢ 
66c¢ 
66c¢ 
gok 


NaN 
wt 
mp2I 
725 
Dx 
Dit 


85 u 
9b 
44¢ 
520 
93% 
677 
DIT 100 g? 
2255 84° r 
Nn2 


547 
WH 72 q 

4 64d 

1 20¢ 

1 gtd 

7 84° b 

1 932, o5f 
1 67dd, 75 u, bb 
932 
84° 9 

1 67 ce 

21 o5f 

#3: 937 

DI 93mm 
1247 

1 587, sof 
YI 69 m 

1 69 ¢, m? 
1481 

67 bb 

1 85 u 

4: 93% 
gtk 
80h 

1 226 


n with Mappiq 
14, a8 a weak consonant 
23h, 1, in verbs rib) 75, a3 
a mere vowel-letter 6d, 
7,¢, 249 

3 locale, origin 
go b, use 90 c-t, with 
constr. st. before a geni- 
tive 90 c, sometimes oti- 
ose go e, mere poetic 
ornament go f, g, in place- 
names go g', added in se- 
gholate nouns to the de- 
veloped form 902, 932 

M (Article) punc- 


548 


tuation 35, syntax 126: 
see Article in Index I 
i interrog. 100, 


origin and pointing 100 HONDA 


in, uses of 150; ON) +1 
150A 

n__(with the tone), 
ending of fem. nouns 80 ¢ 

n—(toneless), end- 
ing of the Cohortative and 
Imperative 48 c,d,2; an old 
case-ending go a-2 

ii__ 3rd mase. sing. 
pronominal suffix 91 e 

n_ (without Map- 
piq) anomalous 3rd _ fem. 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 
iW yen, aa DONT 35f 
ni337 93 7 Donn 35f 
VAIN 420 MDA go f 
ee DANA 67 w 
ne) 54h AN 27 q 
VOM 72 ¢€ NY] 32k 
NIoAT+ gon ™ 16,639, 75 
nen pe.8 _. | with participle 116 7, wil! 
NIT NT 32k; 80 with ) before infin. 114 A-k, : 


Q’ré 81 17:¢, 8 as fem., 
not an archaism 32 / 

san (Nv, 77) = 
ipse or idem 135 a', demon- 
strative 136, for the copula 
41h, resuming the sub- 
ject 145 u*, in questions 


sing. pronom. suff. gi e 


NI 
nate 
ea 
DIN 
ne} 
NT 
bycma Oya 
new 
Ng 
nN 
nna 
neat 
nai 
v0 
AMI 
eran 

met nan 
Mail 
naan 
nya 
naan 


nin 


1056 

(Mi 6") 47 0 

539 

354 

1054 

one, 144d' 
127 f! 

65 ¢ 

30.9 

749 

744 

72 w 

105 b 

724, 740 
786 

72%, 786 
(Moab.) 80 f? 
67 ¢ 

10 g (end) 
16g 

Qeré for 3D 
118 ¢ 

69 w 


136 e (end), 


nin 
vain 
yun 

yn 

n>in 
naban 
mipoin 
bya dia 
nan 7 
yin 
oyin 
pATUA 
yen 
TNT 
rao 
1347 
DI 
ANN] 
"30h 
mb 
m7 ong 
20 
one 


1501 

15 hh 
72: 
69 w 
105 a 
O5f 

71 

860 

29 f 

72 ee! 
69 v 

74l 

59 4 
65f 

802 

67 y, 72 € 
54d 

531 

75 00 

75 PP 
63% 
354, 279 
67 ¢ 
74h, 75 


copula 141 g-2. 
Wl 75 7 
nen 


Cf. mn, 


= one day 
1268s 
1340! 
113k 
gt, 85¢ 
69 x, 786 
go f 
69 ¥ 
70e 
24 f7, 706 
75m! 
(inf. abs.)7¢| 
150 d, é 
72% 
75 mm 
7» 53P 
BI 720 
Non expressing F 
assurance 150 é 
nen 
ba 
nypn 
a 
qn 
69 x, use of, to express cc} 
tinuance 113 % 
yon 69 m? 
M3997} 23 7 


nAvow Dien 
“3D 
7 
an 
rg 2 
Sa 
yen 
wi 
nn 
nipa 
2 
na 
30 
023) 


ix 


69 w, 71 
34f I 
34f ht 
34f q 
inflexion 


f 


M227 44h 
2000 109 
ooh 50e 
DNAPT (Moab.) 54 
OF 3 32m, for the 


NONBA 97 g 

MD} its DageX 20k 
nsion gre 
3v3 in close con- 
txion 72 6b, 93 pp, ef. 


‘WD 67 v 
OT 67 y 
"DOB 29 0 
AYIOI 125 d! 
DET 67 t 
YORI 75 ti 
nbpon (Moab.) 80 f? 
“TW 64h 
Dry) 133 ¢° 
Dy 10g 
nied 75 Sf 
meni 126 m! 
Ane 72 w 
DIT 72 w 
ja with suffixes 
20 0, 147 6, origin 105 6, 
if 159w 
127 76a 
33 with suffixes 
Ino o, 147 6, origin 105 6, 
ith ptcp. of present time 
116; more often of future 
ime 116 p 
ma 20k 
Mp 85 ¢ (A dit.) 
nan 72 ee 
no] 64h 
M37 VM 72 ee 


Tata 
431 
3330 
ey 

ABI 

pry 

Dn 
1D7 
pyon 
ron 
mon 
nADT 
AyyA 
onya 
myn 
nya 
nya 
noyn 
ney 
ay0 
maya 
wn 
aNwyn 
ways 

757 
"PET 

RDN 

WyBn 
"en 

2309 

pDyA 
Pai 
2y DEN? 
intopa 
nwa 
OMNa 
man 
nay 
ran 


72 €€ 
10g 
58k 
Iog 
72k 
66 f 
105 4 
72 €€ 
354 
72 € 
72 €€ 
72w 
63 Pp 
359 
359 
359 
67 dd 
63 p 
63 p 
113k 
359 
116g? 
75% 
630 
67 
61a 


75 00 
299, 531 
299, O7¥ 
113 ¢* 
72m 
67 w 
299 
72W 
10g 

228 
113k 
13 
75 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


maya 
mT 
ma 
fn 
pm 
pm 
nie 
om 
wD 
DDN 
ro 
win 
mya 
4 
m7 
= 
rm 
on 
ww 
Pry 
me 
myn 
TANT 
te 
yawn 
way 
arn 
my 
Dey 
yon 
‘wen 
niayn 
mnngn 
mn 


niannn 
pie 
ppninn 1 
pony 


549 


150 
20h', 228 

279, 93 4a 
75 n, aa 
29 q, 64h 

64h 

849 

72 €€ 

67t, 72dd 
35d 

67 cc 

67¥ 

228 

gon 

93 aa 

93 4a 

93 aa 

93 aa 
734 

66 ¢ 

67” 

got 

64f 

2909, 72Y 
O5¢ 
(fem.) 59 4 
113% 
67y 

67 ce 
7599 

ad 

35d 

75 kk 
299, 67%, 
72dd 
54% 

68 2 

642 

67 dd 


559 


WN? 55 7 
FONT 67 v 
MBN 75 99 
Main 75 99 
VIPBNI 54 1 
TIPE 541 
Di) MNT 1560! 
AYN 64d 


1 as a vowel- 
letter 551, 7 b-g, 8 h-m, 
9 m-s, its changes 24, 
initial 26a; a firm conso- 
nant in verbs YY 72 gg, in 
verbs orig. ”? 75 a, 0, kk, 
cf, in nouns 93 x 
\ pointing of 
104 d-g, connecting sen- 
tences 154, = and that, or 
andespectally 114 p, 1844! 
(6), introducing predicate 
143d; ‘introducing pre- 
dicate 111 h, or apodosis 
(rare) 111g, 1590(e), s(f). 
143 d; } with perf. intro- 
ducing predicate or apodo- 
sis1 12 ff—00, 143d, 1590, 8. 
Sce also Waw in Index I. 
JIAN) 23d, 68k 
:DININY 60d 
BUNT 49 
NWR 23d, 264, 
1o2m, 104d 
537, g, 682 
68 e 
T11w! 
64h, 68e 


ASIN) 
TH) 
7PnN) 
“AN} 


TAVONT 49 ¢ 
MPMINY? 49 ¢ 


boi) 
np>k) 
JDINY 
1) 


TNL 
DTN), 
Dans) 
ny yy? 
DPN 
TASTPN) F 
Ny) 
re 
on 
Da) 
ISI 
, mean 
nam 
oniaviny? 
‘AAA 
DBM 
my 


may 
Yn) 
Ayn 
ony 
AION 
‘ny 

2 SUR 
mm) 
PO 
MIN F 
nei 
many 
‘raya 
INNPAL 
wIPM 
3319p) 
aba 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


68¢ pain). 72? 
49¢ MI_OWAN 54 5 
49C 3 164, 104e 
= rather than VN 104g 
133502 PXBM (Ex 5") 749 
69p ™? 76% 
1o2d, 104d ‘Th 76¢ 
(Moab.) 7 ¢ ere ene 
49¢ mM 67% 
496, 728 Mm) with @ for 
48d 28 b, 63 q, 104 f, in pau: 
1599 sometimes NM) 75 n 
29 2! ‘man 67 ee 
1049 oh “6d 
736 TEN (in Jb) 68e 
53:9 FONT 68 A 
76h TDN 235 
75 € byxy 23d, 68¢ 
72% AN) 23d 
67 dd WD) 740 
72k, w 72) 759 
in prophetic TID 649 
style 112y, 2 may 69 u, 7O¢e 
286 TaN 69% | 
28 b ; 2) 67 p | 
706 aise | 
639, 104 f PAT? 537 
(Am 4") 112h5 WI 69 wu 
72w tae) §3% 
rw MM 102 m 
"2 w pr coy 
72€6 EEO gs | 
2w narrative formula 111 f 
71 OY WN) 299 
67 ee DA 67 y 
16h "hin? 682 
2g YEP) 645 
72% wry 741 


53 P; 75 ee 


Vas 7 


| 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 551 
Nt 757, 765 TI 75 00 BO 73d 
MM 65 ¢ "BY 67a R= in’ perfect 
133 PIN) 299 REY 75 9 (rare) 442; in imper fect 
xOmY 747 ndy» 6s f 47m, 7; less frequent with 
™) 16g ae waw consec. 4gd'. Cf. 
oat ps3) 71 " 
NOY 7g rr Dy fae 
M1 (Ho8\tr rw ah a SENT Oe 
oY Pt O79 DYN? 697, 76 f 
IM 246 PE 679 pins fa 
npdny (Moab.) 7 ¢ YON) 71 ri, S12 
a : WOyp3) 49 e? 
DRI? 63m 8175.9 ee 
OM) 69 f DSN IN 75 or MWY 75 hh 
% < : Ww) 49 e 
mA 69 f at 68% 3 
MP eee 392) Dw) 67 y 
iM 757 ee nO 44 f 
an oe 
By 457 DY 27 0, 6703 a 
yep 15 : with accus. 121 d? nya) 75! 
pos 4q% 3877) 7599 Pi 28 b, 104d 
on) 69 ¢ BM 23 f “EY 104g 
233, 7599 : 
yn 76 f GAY 6 OFVEs 44d 
"7 Leis MEM 75 97 
DY” 534,73 f Deen MBIP! 1049 
DY bod eae “PY 8k 
DYDD" 58g Pete nHYDY 67 ee 
832 72 0c are ead AYR 75.0 
MP 679, y cae da a Bae 
np} 80d, 94f ia) 60 d, 75 bb, NIA 44 f, 720 
bom 24 jr m? ‘DBR -(y 23°)? 6m! 
oh ae oe rel 65 f ; ni— nouns ending 
oso 60h DIY" 69 u in 86 4, 95 t, plur. of 95 w 
fake ae mM 71 eae 
M3 72 ¢e ae mNamit 176A 
nv) ee les 
2B 67y ae ae ‘NSN 48 d 
2B" 679 eee MAIN 471 
I 677, 73F Soe DAM) 72h 
TID 59h Wt 75 6b 37 69r 
Oy 727 MISMO 55 g DYNAM 75 7 
139" (Moab.) 75 b? A 67 g SHR for “INA 23 f 
AY) 72¢ ia WN 290g 68 k 
23PY" 63m 81 1049 NOMA 74 1 
WRU 53% mM 73 4 OM 23 f 


552 
ppbrm 63m 
vnn) 72 
‘BM 76 f 
wad} 72t 
OA 
sn 
22yF) 
Dy) 
“yy 
BYP 
sa 


726€¢ 
oe 
63m 
72 F 
65 @ 
60d 
60 a) 


Nin 75 Pp 

YW 270, 67 p 
powm? 589 
ayn + 71 


1 (Moab.) for 7 
7a 
NN? 34, use of 136 
M 34, use of 136; 
enclitic 136 c,d; = here 
or now 136d; as a rela- 
tive 138 9 
ant 82 
nt i 34 6 
i demonst. pron. 
34d; relat. pron. 1389 
nds gol, rota 
Te 734 
nipt 20” 
33) 67 ee 
NOIR 67 aa 
NIB) 52 p 
nw? s0g 
MIN 93 6 
TYI 86 g* 
nyt 63 p, 64¢ 
DY 95 ¢ 
ni 67m 
O55 


Mm with dageS f. 
implicitum 22 ¢ 
‘3 75 99 
andan 631 
wn 399° 
intan 84° g 
NIN 95d 
UN 93 x 
MD Ort 
(aE) 1ee.98 
HIN 20% 
DN 93 w 
RODIN 75 00 
bnn bint 73d 
pYADIN 950 
pM 27 7% 
“iN 867, 879 
pnin 84° 7 
bin 23k 
nth (2S24")t93 77 
wi 84° 0 
wn 84° 0 
MID 45 4 
RI 93 ee 
DNDN 236, 74% 
75 00 
«WH 75 99 
WwI DAWN D 93 aa’, 
149 a',¢ 
IND 32¢ 
mn what forms 
take Metheg 16 f, pointing 
of 63 q, shortened forms of 
in imperfect 75 8, perfect 
forms as if from “F} 76% 
fn 27 w 
mnt 80 f 
IMD 90 0 
"D0 231, 75 aa, hh 
noon 861 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


22M 93 dd 


Pibiaty 


Sa 


non 

22n 

oxadn 7 

Dn 

moan 

bywon 
‘nin 

nbon zen 
gon 
nen 
“vy nv_N 
ynyont 
nin 

wn 

Da} 

3 

an 


main 
psyo 
pn 
p2pn 
‘pn 
wn 
20 
nnn 
cla 
wn 
‘Byn | 
a 
pent 
bin 


879 


105 6 


93 bb 

10 g, 93 6b 
46d 

631 

959 

67 €6 

84° b 
879 
46d, 631 
12?P 

858 


¥ 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 553 


ROND 55 f TT 76a nip® 959 
mab 656 TT 76a FDI? soe 
mad 84° b ny 76f ny 74% 
WD 7z20¢, n, 78b YD 69 u mvp (ptcp.) 52 8 
nippin 19 0, 84° o TW) 67 cc, 764 NI 69 w 
NID 226 ft 727 mW 697 
DID with impf., of T? 87 f NW gon 
ast time 107 ¢c, of present DIT gk “BY 53 4 
me 1527 21 67g (Addit.) WY 53 u, 734 
WT 67g NUN 53 u, 730° 
| ‘as a vowel- WOW 679 Man 65 ¢ 
btter 5 51, 7 b-g, 8 h—m, mT 44 3!" 6 dd 
g—m, its changes 24, as wD pT + 1205} wan 639 
ritial vowel 4767; orig. * MYT 442 JIM 60 6, 63 m 
eappearing in poet. forms mw 4 48d van 63d 
‘if verbs 3” 45 u,v, dd, gg hy 690 van’ 63d 
TAN) 53.7 may 63 m am 28e7, 757 
TIN’ 72h Aan 636 ya g1k 
INN 68 b RY 27 w 1357 
THN 68 b NIM 237, 758 PIM 47m 
IN, 64 a nim 539 bxpin 27q 
DDN! 63 m ny 17, its pro- PIN 639 
ODN 68¢ nunciation with prefixes ‘ny 75 8 
| 7X 68 6 fo2 m; MINDY” 125 4 mM 758 
FIDN’ 68 8, h oz 539 IN? 20 n, 60 d, 
"DN 26 i, 63 ¢ WAM, 53.9 67% 
nie) 1G 758 WM 20 t 
UN 646 OF, 788 DM 679 
mov 67 p? om 61 union, 64 4 
iY 72h ee mM 53 
NID 72h ny go f JM 608, 67 2 
wind 72h WP 53 4 DM’ 67 ec 
| “Wal 532 ny 2 55 b pn’ 727 
| MVD 69 n, 70aN wi 53 u YBN 29 u 
TH 53 7 OnY 53 u RAYM g1 m 
| ND 75 00 nat 65f PM 53% O7y 
IM 67 p Do 530, 697 nm 66 f 
) "3° impf. of 786 7D (ptep.) 52 8 iN: 63 m 
13. 67 g (Addit.) of 96 WAM. 202% 
7 93mm DD 100 g' RO! 19 d 
| 


554 

yn 
20 
a." 
baby 
TD’? 
ap 
ala 
PP) 
ynb3 
Toor) 
wiDD 
ns’ 
aap. 
pA 
nibs 


Index of Hebrew 


69 b!, p 
70d 

706 

70d 

37, 

69 6} 

706 

75 97 

446 

75 mm 

75 dd 
53%, 679, y 
67 cc 

278, 44d 
27 w, 84% 


72 ee 


+ 72 €e 


72 €€ 
72 ee 


oy oee 


69 p 
60 e 


ee a 
O°? (Siloam inscr.) 


» Og 

DO) 236, 75 Pp 
1 75 hk 

* 72 dd 


68h 


in 2nd sing. 
fem. imperf. 470; Aram. 


plur. for O°_ 87 e. 


yer 
bay 


739 
64d 


ml=>)) 
99 
ma: 
ay Ph 

mp 

ni’ 2 

3D) 

BY 

a"DS 

mp: 

3D} 

nD? 

Ap 

me: 

738° 

TIE 

nay 

sy 
Voy 
TON DT I 
oe 
Wy 7 

apy: 

poy 

npy? 
TREE) 

net 
mepnpy 
nes 

TPENEtt 
mp 

NvnBY 

ny 

xys 
Sirs) 
ay! 

pny: 

ayy 

WP" 


Words and Forms 


66 e 

74k, 76h 
72 €€ 

66 f 

75 hh 
232,477, 7500 
(Addit.) 67 9 
72 dd 

72 €€ 

72 €€ 

670 

69 h', 78e¢ 
68 b 

52) 

61d 

59 f 

53% 

72 C6 

55F 

107 q' 

158 6 

72 eC 

(verb) 63 ¢ 
63m 

75 hh 

10g; 606 
forms of 76 f 
23k}, 84° 2 
72 dd 

55 @ 

65e 

"Err 

76¢ 

7597 

9 1,69 p 

11 

64h 

71 

23f 

93% 


DY TP? 
pip? 
pip? 
Dip’ 

nips 
np 
nppbp 
Se-DpY 
Dp 
Dp 
ye’ 
ar 
np 
Sa 
aN 
int 
mp 
iwipy 
bynp 
xp 
xD 
xt 
awy 
NT 
DONT 
ph 

HAN 4 
iby 

WAT 
pl 
wih 
py 
yt 
yo 
pony 
ANT 
ny 
mp7 
yy 
yr 


21e! 

727 

72 ¢ 

72h 

53 U 

20m 

ay hk 

209 it 
(juss.) 72 é 
53% if 
forms of 78 6 jy 
93 ww hs 
84%n 

"Sr : 
60 ¢ 
60 ¢, 74 ¢é 
(es 
oy 

21 e! 
76¢ 

75 hh 
75 P49 
75 00 
93% 
749 
637 i 
bod : 
10h 
forms of 76 f. 
72 dd 
67 7p ( 
67 ¢ | 
67 p | 
88 ¢ 


52% 
95% 
23k 
677 
677 


wt. 
Nib 
be 
pry? 
nie? 
wip 


Index of Hebrew 


67 dd 
1577 
75d 
66e 
47 7 
47 6! 


meaning 1522} 


ith suffixes 100 0; Pp; 
hypothetical sentences 
-6 q (with  ptep.), wy 
ypoth. 159 dd; in ques- 
ons 141 & (with ptep.) 


Nw 
ee w+ 
ona 

| ww 
wr 
yw 
py" 
1 
pov: 
nu 
bree) 
noe 
Srp 


{ 


741 

47 5° 

20 6, 67 ce 
67 p 

475 

27 

67y 

679 

53” 

67 g (Addit.) 
23¢ 

75 1? 

ieee 

its suffix 67 0); 


doubtful form 100 0? 


pn aay 
ye 
a 
ni 


479 
869 
60 e 
nouns ending 


n 861, 94f, 95% 


i 

/ IAM 
| on 
on 
| AY 
| mn 
PS, ope 
| IPE 
| 

| 


75, bb 
642 

679 

619 

679 
53, 66k 
279, 29 v 
541 


Words and 


yO. 53 u 
ni) 809 


> for 'D (Moab.) 
7d? 
> its 
ro2c; with suff. 103 4; 
construction of 118 s-z, 


meaning 


prepositions often omitted 
after 118s-w; exception- 
ally with prep. 118 8°; 3 
veritatis 118 x; omitted in 
comparisons 141 d; not 
= WN 1559 
ANBt 19h? 
WR 1615, ¢ 
‘333 118 8? 
paz most 
AWWNIID 118 s? 
nbnnaa 118 8* 
3373 2d 
DPD 35 2 
ND 1 51k, 66f 
azid 1g 0, 84° 0 
‘D for “WD 24 6. 
cf. 93 y 
‘2 omitted 
obj.-clause 157 @, intro- 
ducing obj.-clause 157 4, 
introducing direct narra- 
tion 157 6, causal 158 6, 


in 


in conditional clauses 
159 aa, bb, asseverative 
159 €é, adversative and 
exceptive 163, 
164d, consecutive 107 %, 
1666 
ON ‘3D 163 a-d 
SD 86 i 
io-bynd 1585" 
DPD 356 


temporal 


Forms 


nN 
n33 
nv33 
72 
by 


N92 


nba 


13 
bapa 
w3 

13 
3 
END 

py103 7 

R 

Nn} 
nidsa 
p33 
nipi2 
bbz 
13p2 
mpiv2 
bya 
rBy3t 
}OBD 
N22 
pr252 
273 
naz 
mn 
a 


555 


24e 

1002 

88 b, 131 d? 
(verb*”’Y) 738 


used abso- 


lutely 117 ¢, with a fol- 
lowing genitive 
124°0,.05 
its predicate, 146 ¢; with 


Il] ¢, 


construction of 


a participle absol. 116 w; 
with a negative 152 6 


75 00 

gle 

6rh 
(=38P3) 75.99 
96 

72m 

gif 

103% 


556 
NBD 20 

YD forms of 78 ¢ 

INA 25 ¢%, a qital 

form 84°”, the @ un- 
changeable 93 ww 
BRST cOT ¢ 

AIAN ou 

MIAZ 95 7 
WD 65 e 


> preposition 

45f,93 pointed p 102 f-2, 
103 é, f; uses of 119 r—w; 
reflexive use 119s; intro- 
ducing the object 1177; 
denoting the genitive 129 ; 
with a passive and with 
passive ideas 121 f; 5 in- 
scriptionis 119 w; distri- 
tributive 123 d; with the 
infinitive 114 f-s, ”5) with 
infin. 114 p; =n respect 
to 143¢; perhaps = Arab. 

Id, surely 143 €. 
x origin 100 a; 
in prohibitions 107 0; 
with the Jussive 109d; 
as negative answer 150 7, 
uses of 152 a-d, wu; nega- 
tiving a single idea 152 a’; 
exceptional positions of for 
emphasis 152 ¢; N= in 
order that... not 165 a; 
ND) forming hypothetical 

sentence 159 dd 
NX> written for 1 

103 9 
IN 53.9 
IND art, yo 
DN? 72 p 


"pep 23d 
"DNd 28d 
12) I1g¢ 
iad 677” 
ab 677 
N2? 53.4, 722 
8294 80h 
m2 with 
114 8; with impf. 152% 
"13? 93 dd 
NR Wa? 29 f 
DI2? 67 p 
mp 69 ¢ 
VDT 459 
A? 23h, 1039 
‘DINE gon 
nivnd 286 
D229 68 i 
MIM 72 2 
TAIN? 66 
VEN? 67 w 
DIN? 67 dd 
PINT? 75 ¢ 
mynd "5 99 
mya 531 


b written for xd 


1039 


in wishes, its 
construction 151 é; in con- 
ditional clauses 159 /, m, 


Lz 
nad Bet 
pid 2p 
32°19 gtk 
mM? 86 f 
wbib nbs formation 


infin. 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


27 w, in conditional clauses 
159 l,m, xz 
nnd gle 
NEN? 539 
DYNP 88 b 
pone 53.9 
pn9 22h 
pond 28 b, 67 ¢¢ 
PIN? 67 ec 
min MENDY 84> n 
nyO? 666 
nim 102m 
M3 90 f 
BD 69”, 71 
RIND 75 77 
BEY? 69 m 
Pe imperative, 
for nab 48 7; as an inter 
jection 105 6b | 
nap pronoun, fo 
WP 103 9 
132 1056 
niN?? 93 « 
122? 53.9 
nd> (Moab.) fo 
nove af 
nbd 19 d, 69 m | 
mp? 7 73) 799 il 
punctuation 49 f, g, 102 l 
in requests or warning’ 
often nearly =lest 150 ¢€ | 
1? 103 f° 
inp 103k | 
nin 539 | 
rab nk 
HOP 119 ¢? bs 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


od 11g ¢ 
ninnd 539 
ninvo? 45 ¢ 
yin? 665 
m9 802 
nmin? 539 
DB2>+ 53 9, 66f 
vindd 1022 
"AD? 53 q 
VW? 539 
riyd 72q 
DINY? 359 
ney 
niay? 
yy 4 
Py) 
Nay) 
niayd 
3 PNY 299 
DY? 55 f 
mpd 669 
mpd 66g 
M22 52 s (ptep,) 
mnpd 10h, 52d 
MD? 66g 
AMBP 65 g 
MNP 19k, 74h 
x5 t 69” 
rintd gr 
DINK 53 q 
ied 615 
Pinw’d 10 go 
Mav 539 
nbvr 6x e 
ny nySYP 13400! 


100 8, tora 
511 
53% 
11g c¢, 1304 
459 
537 


557 


72¥/2 539 uses 137; in exclamations 
yew? 53.9 148 
Dy NW? 649 MVM 102 6 
nb? 69m D310? 53 0 
sarnnd 102 f 28ND followed by 
wand 7 66% NN 115d, cf. 45 € 
- DIV¥PND 53 9 
as preforma- “2 (ptcp.) 52s 
tive of participles 52 ©, — verbal suffix 


sometimes dropped g2 8; of| 58 ae noun suff. gt f, J, 
infin, (rare) 45 €; of nouns| 103 f 


pip 


85 e-—m 7294 
2,7) for MD 20d, 37 ale 72 7p 
TED 90 f we 
IND (ptep.) 52 s AMON see Additions 
DDN 61d NPM 528 
rBeNer 52 an 30 
ADI 92g Ny 95 Pp 
‘29 with final x NSD 74%, o4f 
dropped 722, 74k, 76h DUN 93 pp 
AOI ork eed 
> nan 130 a8 Py) 68 2 
"BO 119 ¢? 2a) sis 113 h? 
2 119¢ 
WPEP 119 0? onbnot 530 
TY cod nnn fem. 122 1! 
V32) for 722 20m WIND 93 s8 
DNA 20m ‘DN 13.5 
ae DYN 53 0 
anda (Moab.) 91 4? nivand os q 
pe tog: NIM) 80 
eae infin. 45 e ynoD 5 ike 
WN 1 ot k 2 37; its uses 
“BN 19d, 54¢ 137 
MAID 26h, 67 0 Im "2 in wishes 
m9 4 gle 151a,d 
1D 27 Mim 102 m 
YIAD 99 € DD 88d, 96 
MH , 20d, 37; its DN) 24 f7, 706 


558 


P) PD 130 a3 


133 4,6; = too much or 


12" 7 (Siloam inscr.)| too little for 133.¢; preg- 


if 

“TH? 69 m 

n230 23 f 
DIS) 48 2, 61 b 

MIO gt k 
0 
Nb 
NOP 
maby 
nahn 
naaNPo+ 
nxidip 


gin 
75 00 

749 

74h 

23¢, 859 

gie,l 

75 99 

11g c? 

OD 75.09 

2 46¢ 

2 556, 90m 
72 €€ 

46d 

99 €, 119 ¢? 
68k 

lige 


‘2, i) 
npyenn 
a) 
Bd 
"wine 
vapl-) 
bsnr 
DYNO 
wBD 
Dyin 


642 
23f 

lige? 

75 dd, 93 88 
103 m, 135 0° 
11g c? 
TO) 85 9 
DYN 85g! 

j2 preposition 

its punctuation 

with 
its meanings 


IOI a; 
1620 > 

103 2%, m; 
119 v-z; partitive 119 w’; 
negative force of 119 w-y; 
with the comparative 


suffixes 


nant vse in comparisons 
11g ff, 133 ¢@ 
RTH 103 m 
"2 376 


pn) 


55 6 
11g c? 
103 m 


32 plur. apoc.? 
87 f; poet. for 1D go m, 
102 0, for 20 10372 (in 
pause *2i) 

‘31 twice poet. for 

j2 102 6 

85h, % 
36 
670 
7577 
(infin.) 45 ¢ 
23f 
854 
200 
53 0 
900 


359 
Mipy 
POD! 

D'Npoe 
yoo 
mp 
ris 
Mav 1 
DYNyO+ 
iyo 
pave 
nove 
voy 
ny 


11g c? 
(infin.) 45 d 


93 88 
YH 133 64 
2BD 11g¢ 
JSS 74h 
ane 929 
TRY 
oy 
> ABS 
“pyyp 
ny 
Dy 
pnp 


gl n 
67 
130a° 
88 ¢ 
23f 
93 00! 
93 74 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


Dip 
np 
ND 
Papo 
Mp 
NPD 
ART 
shal) 
YRS 
TW 
p20 
Wz 
ny 
AIA 
AT TO+ 
pmp 
7 
NII! 
REID 
np 
nixb xi 
74h 
xen 
nnw 2 
UID 
nidvin 
Dyn 
peeing 
pun 
eet 
niin 
ne Nw 
DIYNAL DS 
DAL Nei 
DAL 
np 
oxy 
novand 
nna 
DYED f 


859 


(infin.) 45 6) 


75 99 
93 8s 
gon 
(infin.) 45 e 
7577 
93 8s 
93 8s 
93 88 
65d 
228 
69 m 
228 
102 6 
85h 
85k 
85h 
7577 
22°8 


(infin.) 45 « 


85 u 

80 b? 
46d 
(Inf.) 45 ¢ 
119 ¢? 

67 cc 
85h 

92:9 
80d, 94 f 
116g! 

75 Ak 

97 6! 

93 88 
72067, 2 
gok 

gok 

11g ¢? 
642 


Index of Hebrew We ords and Forms 


Dn? 85k 
HD 929 


> as preforma- 
tle of nouns 85 ” 


8? 


Fasizing a 


eln- 


105 8, 
cohortative 


13 6, c, a Jussive 109 8, c; 
vith an imperative 110 d 


VAR 
TNT? 
mMINDt 
WN 

| nind 
smn 

| DNS 
| FIN) 
Ys2 
VON? 
Wi 
DIN) 
mM 
D'S2) 
my) 
nya} 
mp3 
as 
nai 
nina 
9 
ny 1 
nia 
$B) 
wy 
124 
ayy 
in’ 
ww 
paw 
23 


23b 

gol 

75 & 
73.9: 75 © 
72h 

68 2 

50 a! 
64€ 
520, 64e 
84° 
64e 
67 u 
64e 

93 00 

67 dd 

75 99 

67 dd 
5h 


93% 
937° 
862 
80f 
16% 
61a 
forms of 78 ¢ 
720 
67 cc 
g2 bt 
20m 
g2 6} 
66¢ 


nn 
mpAQ 
pein 
2339 
pm) 
nid 


pins 
aba 


Dyan 
pNan 
nant 
nm 
nn} 
nha 
Dn} 
nem 


non 
non? 
pn) 
DYN) 
33 
AIHA 
any 
mn 
nny 
nny 
ninn3 
mp3 
nos 
no) 
1D) 
pnd) 
yod 
Dy? 


66¢ 

64a 

88 c, 93 ee 

698 

93 88 

(inf. constr.) 
72:9 

93 88 

69 ¢ 

(inf. 
124 

forms of 76 ¢ 


constr.) 


3 64 dd 


9500 

63¢ 

75 PP 

forms of 78 ¢ 

66c¢ 

gte 

67 u 
(from 
63¢ 

90 f 
80g 

66 f 

67 u, dd 
32d 
23h 

67 u 
(ies 
95 & 

67 w 
63¢ 

forms of 76 ¢ 

66 ¢ 

75% 

75 & 

93 00 

65d 

76 f 


nbn) 


TT 


nia23 
n33 
in} 
23 
yive 733 
2 
m2103+ 
302 
bin) 
pnp) 
D'Ny1} 
723 
n3p3 
nD} 
1D3 
nim 34D) 
ola ieP 
DIY? 
iy) 
ainy3 
ninny 
nN?e} 
ni nS702 
1B) 
22BM 
123 
nyb2 
Diy vB 
33) 

my) 
D8) 
733 
339) 
pip? 
ADP? 
OP) 
x2 
mp2 
xp? 


559 


121d! 
forms of 76 ¢ 
27 w 


9399 

2909 
(imper.) 51 0 
toe 

72v 

72 €€ 

67 dd 

93 60 

y2dd 

67 dd 

766 

727, 0 

29€ 

gtk 

60 6 

72 €€, v 
63¢ 

63¢ 

749 

75 00 

616 

354 

67 dd, 786 
67 dd 
132g, 134e' 
forms of 78 } 
gle 

85 ut 

482 
(imper.) 51 0 
72h 

42dd 

72 dd 

23% 

75 @ 

75 9rr 


560 
xv 


WM: 
NE) 
nne3 
Nv? 
Nv) 
new 
ney 
NSP 
ww) 
npwy 
RY 
7 
WW) 
Ww 


mw 


nye 
yn) 
2 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


(Is 41° Keth.) 


48g! 
267 
75 00 


75 9 
66c¢, 765 


forms of 765 
766 

74%, 94f 
232, 7500 
75 99 

66 e 

75 00 

48g" 

67 u 

52m 

75 & 

75! 

forms of 78 ¢ 
66 A, 7; with 


aceus. and infin. = allow to 


157 b* 


1 66%, 69 m? 


66h 


2 440 


19 ¢, 201 


2 449, 66h 


55h 


D 67d) 


103 0 
joe 


AD 10h, 939 


72 p 
90 f 
72p 
gle 
249) 


7 OES 


6k 


> 85%, 87h 


XD 69 h! 
MiBD (from *D*) ? 
69 i! 
DMO a letter 124 b' 
DID 84° f 
TIO 67 ce 
DAD 6oh 


Y pronunciation 
6e¢; with dage’ f. implici- 
tum 22 a-c 

"WY 2b, 9b 
2 84%% 
BY 93 kk 
oa 327” 
T¥, poetic “IY 103 0; with 
imperf. of past time 107 ¢ 
MY? ot n 
DN 29e! 
DI" 1030 
WY 72m 
may 67 ff 
mY 55 ¢ 
OW 93u 
WY 61h, gtd 
WAY 1h 
say 42 8 
DINY 307 
WHWY 93 we 
NW 809 
Ba 
Y 246, 93y 
ny 82 
MDY 93 ¥ 
VY 96 
Y ole 
Y 93” 
) 27 w 


_ origin 
1ora; poetic 12Y 1030; 


uses of 119 aa—dd; causa 
with perfect 158 6, wit 
infin. 158 ¢; concessiy 
160¢ : 
2Y 133 9! 
mM DY Ts 23’ withon 
article 126 2? 
WY 103,/% 
DY its origin 
Io1 @3 pointing, with su: 
103 ¢ 
TTY 
Ap wy 2 
Wy 


61d 
93 Ak ; 
plur. apoc 
ui 
93 aa 
20h 
631 
632 
75 4a 
93% 
gl, 260! 
93 wu 
61a 
93 hh 
1g m 
930 
88¢ a 
“Wyse | fh 
DY 1187, 146° 
ONDE 03 2? 
nip (Hb 3") 7, 
MQW 48% 
SW 482 
NW 95d 
DW gre 
niavy 20h, 93 0 
nyy 69m? 
byntyy 23 kt 
by 757 


pry 
“aay 
ay 
wy 
nisy 
DINDY 
ax) 
jiasy 
‘ayy 
apy 
apy 
ONDy 
Day 


wy 


nywy 
| my 
habs mby 
“Dp by 
wy 
ney 
wy 
)  moey 

nay 

pny 
nya. ny 4 


TINE 
WYNIB 
nis 
np 
np 
pn 
nes 
ins 


| 
| 
4 


a 


N28 
258 
13 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


ptcp. passive 
246,75 v 

75% 

80l 

979 


934 907f 
93 dd 


67 cc 
67 cc 
97 e 
959" 
goh 
84° f 
116g" 


80 f 
(Ne5")7 91 € 
96 

gif 

93% 

22€ 

527 

with imperf. 


twice perf.) 107 gq and 
iote®, 152 w (end), after 
deas of fearing 152 w 


733 
038 
D8 
40°38 
bye 
YB 
naa 
MPnpat 
NP 


| COWLEY 


gle 


MINrBy 
o18 
ba) 


INY with 3rd fem. 


pl. 132 9, 145¢ 


INY 
ny 
ney 

nixay 
D2 
ne 

1D Piy 
JPW 
Ba 
VS 

Say 
oy yy 
any 

‘y DYt 
apy 
poy 
mypos 
p¥ 

yoy 
‘MNNBY+ 
‘pve 
DY 


yey 
BPS? 


123 a! 

69 m 

95 

125h 

93 x 

75997 

133 5? 
52 Pp 

88 ¢ 

(verb) 67 ” 
728 

869 

84° ¢ 

93Y 

67 cc 

log 

307, 81d? 


93 99 
9399 
55 
46d 


passive ptep. 


75V 
81d*, 85 w 
441,720 


00 


DNP 


561 


for DP 96, 239, 


analogous cases 72 p 


ne? 
ae 
132) 


809 
9 v, 670 
the } not com- 


pensatory 200, for 2D 
67 0, doubtful form 100 0? 


nyp 
mIyP 
Dep 
DWP 
n2ap 
bip 


iP 
Dp 
IY WYP 
Dip 
AP 
MAP 
np 4 


net? 
Nyon 


nn 
F292, 
220? 
#20? 
284 
7p 
ae) 
YP 
“iD'p 
D’? 
DO Pt 
bp 
Dp 


a 


520 
85 u 

9%, 937 
124h 
1454 

= hark! 

146 6 
constr. st. go 
728 
20g 
72 p 
It 
21¢ 
for MP? 193, 

669 
for DN? 194, 

669 
589, 619, 

669 
669, 93h 
937% 
26g 


19 f 
9397 
520 
"6h 
76h 
847 wu 
72m 
orf 
67 ee 
729 


562 Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


DvP 85 u! D'Ya) 93 ¢¢ TY 93 88 
M22 44h! AD 734 AY 96 
WR 209 DY ‘N31 907 Pn? 86 g 
NOP 93 ux yw 65d Bciet 13F 
"PBR 46d YI 93 i NY 24d, 93% 
NEP 27 w 11 19%, 69g }oY without arti- 
72 (Is 18°) 73d NT 69 m? cle 125 7, 126 ¢ 
ANP ore ‘Tl 6re MODY 6k 
“YP 93 a DIN 72q poy 66 ¢ 
DIR 61d DIY} 22h bxny 23¢ 
D'NP 75 00 MOM 80k wy 82 
RP 46 f DON 931, r45h WY 93 99 
ASD 74h “1 24 6, cf. 93 y mye 82 
DNR 749 man 734 “YY (n. pr.) 801 
J? 52, 64h ST youd in Jug”, 87g 
TP 84n p25 
MIP 487 =a bn ce UV as preforma 
RIP+ 80h ‘DI g37r tive of noun 85 0 | 
MP 82 ae vy, v, BY, YP (relative 
sa vee OTe 63 s of p. 483 note 
Dp 88 b 937 < F 39; use : P- 405 
1 olf ? WW 202 DON 72 p 
DUP 267, o3p : ee 
oe 87 f JORY 23 
1 69,0 67 f Sxvi 64¢ 
ee ie MPRY (Is 7") 29% 
oe robe vs ao ll ‘Rowe 64f 
WIT (SN with Map- ks 84° 2, 93 bs af 
Ue Ae ne aes TTASNY 64 f 
MND 75 7 wT gt k se 


DENY 44d, 64 f 
TONY 67 s 
DD aw 86 g' 


MON 12 P 
IND 6rh, 75 0 
WNT 239, 72 p 


ANDY 74h 
‘ANB? 75 00 


i 2 < : . 
ene wu ny}2P 1 97.¢ 
22 adverbial 4 P2 153 Ie 616 
132 h? AW (Moab.) 7 ¢ naw ae 
net 481, 75 ce w pronunciation my 206, 67 ¢¢ 
5D) 67 ee 67,k NIY form of th 
7 67m Mev 76}, 93¢ name 10 6!) 
NID) 237 my, WY 84°F, 93 Ul ait? infin. abs., en, 


if constr. (once) of Ww 72g 
aw (imper.) 72 s 


‘Wt 


prviby 
mbourdyi 
Wey 
ny 
brane 
nine’ 
DY 

= DDD 


| 


U p57, 


VY 2c 


Y subst. 


Index of Hebrew 


Irffor 22% 19, 699; in) WHY nadv 


726 


75% 
Y 22p, 644 
U 6" ¢e 
y 67 cc 


644 


Y 95k 
Y Bry 
7 930 
456 

61 ¢, 
ny 659 

44¢ 


938 


gon 


850 


Y with accus. 


121 d} 
and 
adj. 141 ¢? 


) 65a 

y 520 

i 61h, 65d 
nov arf, 28 3 
> 129 h} 

Y 84% 9 
520 


93977 
129 A} 
23h 

26 01, 96 
go k 
(inf.) 677 
88 d, 96 


see Additions 


yew 
nyoy 
my 
ny 
EY 
NW 
Nay 
sy 
niow 
oy 
nay 
you 
“ye 7 
“ny Day 
paw 
nina 
niger’ 
maw 
Dpy 
nippy 
wyaday 
mw 
yw 
al 
NYY 
ony 
nny 
nA 
mv 
ning 
vie 
pny 
pny 


n 


nr 


> T 


Words and Forms 


97 ¢ 

46 f 

809g 

48727, 61 f! 
88¢ 

48 77, 61 f' 
231 

76 7r 
(Phoen.) 7 d! 
95¢ 

97d 

80g 

65d 
135 p 
297} 

869 

10g 

80 f 

84> m 

93 0 

95f 

228 

23f 

228 

9%, 937 
Soy 

gu, 260° 
(only Qal) 786 
73¢ 

67 e€ 

(inf. abs.) 75 7 
734 

97 5 

97.4 


as preforma- 


tive of nouns 85 p-r 
rn 


original femi- 


nine ending 80,9, 89 e 


‘anNNA 


63m, 93% 


002 


“ON 
bSNA 
sDONR 
Bays 
PEON 
fh 
ann 
randy 
nN 
mnsiany 
FONIIA 
303A 
nog 


23m 
nan 
THA 
nba 
PAA 
m7 
ANDTA 
"an 
pon 
RvR 
pinn 
AYARM DN 
monn 
Won 


qban 
nban ’ 
sbinn 
ein 
ydin 
Win } 
onin 
ADIN 
ADF} 
yn 
pinn 


563 


65¢ 
68 ¢ 
68 f 
51m 
68h 
934 
68 f 
75 hh 
wok 
48d 
48d 
Io g* 
as 3rd pl. fem. 
47k 
85 Pp 
75 hh 
532 
75 hh 
27d 
527 
75 00 
67 ¢ 
75 dd 
53% 
85r 
75 hh 
q2k 
53% 
69 x 
80g 
539 
75 99 
84° r 
50 e 
23h 
26 7, 69¥ 
519 
47k 
727 


564 Index of Hebrew 


MINA gr n 
non 103 0 
non 66 f 

ngAGA 103 d 

ANA 103d 


‘yor (Is17"°)? 20m 


20R 10 ¢€ 
PDA 27 w 
nvynt 63h 


TPH (Ib 6" +t) 75 ¢ 
nw n(Ez6°\16 7p, dd 


Vat bof 
dn 19d 
DVD, rz 
nPan 77 rr 

“on 20g 
DINO 75 77 
DNA 75 77 
WOM 471 
win 72 €e 
2229 9, 73 
2A 10 g* 
nyinen 72 k 
ION 75 #8 
POR 10 g° 
WA 67, dd 


wen (Lam 3°")? 200 


ecg 


n3pen 
WORN 
An 
xv 

“nS JDIA+ 
ngaon 
DIAvA 
payA 
myn 
nay 
YAY 
n3dyA 
nppn 
niprros 
nrwyn 
p> nivian 7 
—aydyn 
mpyn 
"3A 
32pN 
point 
Spm 
nwt 
naesipn 
sin 
ANA 
myn 


Words and Forms 


67 dd 
67y 
O67 
19d 
121}! 
ova! 
60 b 
479 
5I m 


58h 
75Y 


(Ju 5”) 75 w 


48d 
75 Ah 
609 
gil 
67 Pp 
679 
67 dd 
679 
72CC 
47k 
oss 
47h, 7577 
tor 
15 hk 


75 Ww 


wh 
mene 
opina 
nin 
masa 
DDA 
nye 
my 
npsion 
nen 


Jn 
naz 
wr? 
ae 
nanbyin 


nen 
yRvin 
Wan 
ANA 1 
72nn 
"anh 
nna 
DAR 
Onn 
sn 
vAN 


69 p 

859 

(Jb 17°) 42¢ 

47k 

440 

124h, 132h 
75-9¢ 

52¢ 

(Ez 23)? 4¢ 
(Rut) 74 
766 

"2k 

12k 

coe 
(anomalousl 
47k 

479 

75, bb 

75, 0b 

75, bb" 

671 

75 bb 

19 t, 664 
67y 

67 p 

20 2% 


53% 


Il 


INDEX OF PASSAGES 


The references are to the sections and their marginal letters, except where 
otherwise indicated. N. = note. 


Genesis 


1 


I. 


Oo OT Cttn & & bo 


we BM mt et ee 
e O AP BD = 


ww 
pw 


26 


5m, 2106, 117 a, 
125/, 1429, 145k 
141¢N,, 142¢ 
» 1090, 145k 
© «537, 117k 
29 e, g8 a, III¢ 
. Yo2h, 116r 
16 b, 216, 1388 
. . « 126% 
75t,107M, 10g aN. 
. 16h, 20f, 1177 
20f, 91d 
112 q, 145 0, 1458 


. © © @ 


. oe «15M, 1172 
- Ol c, 91k, 1176, 
126 % 
- 6 2 . 649 
+ + « goo 
75 1, igh, 1228, 
124g N, 
+ « 117K, 1229 
110¢ 
16a, 106 m, I4In 
126 w, 131 ¢ 
. . -« WIE 
. 106f, 1384 
. I140, 1260 
5n, 20f, 114g 
106f, 107¢, 142 4, 
152k, 1527 
1070, 107d, 112, 
1426 


. ° 


70a, 117 kk 
. . 15d, 1276 
107 d, 112e, 1414 
98 a, 117 g, 126k, 
134k, 141” 
+ « 109, 1416 
. 260N 
1189 
o + « 12al 
“260 N., 113p 
61d, 113”, 114}, 
135¢N., 143¢ 
- 75l, 1144 
70a, 107k, 131%” 
N.,145m 


- 1335 


Genesis 
221. 103d 
23 10h, 20¢, 524, 


ee 


25 


102 9,125 i, 126, 
141 a 

- I07g,112m 
99, 72m, 85%, 
93 pp, 107d, 1114, 
134d 
III @, 119w,142¢, 
1526 

- 6 « «1078 
: . 72% 
aes . 72U, 1130 
61 4, 11200, 1167” 
. 359, 1166, 131¢ 
- +» 85%, 93 pp 
. 18p, 146f 


Io. . .142f 
Il. . Il4S, 150e 
12. 449, 68e, 135¢ 
13 136¢, 142a, 1480 
14 1167rN., 118k, 
119 w 
iB. 6 6 TZN 
6... s4aN, 
17. + « « IOG 
19. 29 €, o5e, 141 1 
Ties 60g, 1280 
22 76%, 96 (nx), 
107 9,112 p, 1140, 
124g N., 1304, 
1520 
24. - » 128k 
4 2. 131k, 142d 
4 gle, 106d, 1544 
6. . . 20f, 1446 
7. : » 145 uU 
9. 106g, 150d 
IO. . 1460, 148b 
12 109d,114m, 164d 
13 760, 133¢, 141 m 
14 1i2p, 116g 
15 97h, 1148, 115k 
116 tw, 117 e, 1347 
16. .118g 
17. - . + 29€ 
im, , . . 1210 


Genesis 

420. . . . 417 bb 
22.06 6 «© 11270 
23. 6 . 440, 46/7 
24 299, 1347, 159 bb, 


159 dd 


25 ou, 16f, 260N., 
1576 
26 107 ¢, 135k, 144k 
5 I 115i, 11gh, 125f 
Ze + + « 1348 
5B. e 6 s . 1466 
20. - 134k 
23 145q, 146¢ 
24.0. +. . 52m 
(el Ge 164d 
217k, 119W N., 
128 v 
3... O7p, 727 
4 I07e, 112e, 128¢ 
5. 1576 
8. 2. 51428 
9. 166 
Il. .1172 
13 - ~ 1172 
14 1127, 117 ti, 126m 
17 112¢, 116 p, 131k 
N., 1584 
1%. . . 494,72 
19 . - 35 
a1. 107g 
22. . 1176 
7 1. . %&17e, 17h 
2 - . 61388 
4 112¢, 116 p, 118k, 
141d, 141f 
Be Se. we, CRTEZED 
6. ; 1644 
vie . . 146 
9. - +1349 
II 126 y,, 129 f, 1340 
13 - 97% 1049, 1399 
Gera SS eebaeG 
19. ‘106d, 133k 
20. 118h 
21 . T1gt 
22 ligw N. 
23606 5In, 750 
8 3. . . 63f, 113% 


566 


Genesis 
8 4. - «1240 
5. . 129f,134p 
7 70a N., 1138, 
1267, 126¢ 
8 1507 
9: 135% 
T2000 6 ee a O98 
13. 151,72t, 72 aa 
14. » . .129f 
Ty: 69», 70 b, 11gi 
18 . . 15g, 146f 
21 . + 2 72aa 
22, 104g, 146d 
9 2. : 135m 
3. 117 ¢, 1386 
4+ . I19n, 131k 
5. - . .139¢ 
6 116 w, 121 f, 1436 
9. - 1434 
10 116 h, 119%, 143e 
II. 121 f, 1526 
14 52d, li2y, 1177 
15 - - 1599 
16. . . 131t 
19. 67 ad, 134% 
20. : . 1206 
21 ; 75 bb, gle 
22 we eS 
23 17h, I4le, 146f 
a4: - 704, 1339 
25. - . 133% 
26. 1167 N, 
27 - 7599 
10 5. . 1396 
9. - .1079 
Il. 118 /f 
17 - sos 6 359 
Ig. -Qld, 144h 
21. - 135A 
26. - 35 ™ 
ll oi. . 0 114i d 
3. : 690, 1177 
4- 107 q, 1520 
5+ - -TI4g9 
6 67 w, 67 dd, 133d, 
147 0 
7 69 dd, 107 q,1249 
N., 1656 
8. 63 / 
9. -144@ 
10. 118% 
28. - + 25h 
29. - . 146f 
30. . 1520 
31. 20 f 
12 1. 119s, 121 ¢ 
2 63q, 110%, 1414 
Be rae ve . 116g 
4. « 34h 
es .1160 


Index of Passages 


Genesis 
12 8. » gle, 1566 
Q- - © « 113% 
II. . Illg, 114m 
12 I12¢,112y, 112kh, 
1644 
13 110d, 112 p, 141, 
1574, 1656 
14 Illg,117h, 118% 
[howe oe oo. SEALS 
oH... - 1450 
17. -117@ 
19} III m, 17 f, 1470 
13 . 126m 
a é 138 ¢, 1 s4aN., 
s* - 145 0 
8. - . 1310 
9. sn, 56, 159 dd 
TO. .« . . .144h 
II 1 ee 2 139e 
12% =. . 142¢ 
13.4 1404 
T4o.- 104g 
15+ + 1429, 143¢ 
1G < o- ROOD 
ae . 1209 
14 4. 1187, 1340 
5. . 1340 
6. 93 aa, 131f 
9. - 134% 
10 279, g0¢, 904, 
93 aa, 123 e, 130e 
13. 20,1267, 128 u 
17. .1154 
We... . . 129¢ 
19 . ,121f, 1284 
22 . . 1067 
23 1026, 109 g, 1354, 
I4gc, 154aN. 
24.06 « « .1356 
15 1 1267, 1314 
2 116n, 118n, 1282, 
ae 
5. . - 1507 
6 1128s, 122q,135p 
7 29 f, 663, 135d 
Io. Recta mee 
Il. - .1267r 
12 ere! 
13 1130 ae: 155 ¢ 
14. lign 
i.e. + . 1358 
iH... . 64WI8|@ 
1 ree Iilg 
im. . 106 m, 1366 
16061. . 1420, 1560 
ae St Or Sy 9 2 
Qs . .1lo2f 
4- - « « 67p 
5 5”, 1030, 1354, 
135m 


. . i6d, 146d 


Genesis 
16 bee 60d, 1276 
8 10k, 16g, 107 A, 
116% 
Io. . » 1664 
i. 80d, o4f, 1167 
12 ease 128 1, 156 b 
16. 15 f 
gy ae era -l10of 
4: : +1434 
5 117 ti, 121 b, 1634 
8... 6128p 
9. - I142fN. 
10 . « II3 99 
11 6y7dd, I12aa,1214, 
144) 
14 294, 67v, 112 mm, 
1584, 167b N. 
Ths a - .1430 
17 96, I001, 1071, 
1344, 1509 
9. - . «. . 49h 
20. . 106m, 112s 
3 154a 
26. . 72 €¢ 
18 i 1160, 1189, 141 e 
5. . © I580N, 
6. goce, goi, 1314 
G7. . LIZf, 1267 
OQ... - ga7d 
IO. « . 118 
II 
12 


106 7, 139/, 141, 
150 a, 15006 
106 g, 136¢ 
133¢,139d,14I1m 
. 1066, 1634@ 
8 - Iool 
« 757, 142d 
1140, 165 ¢ 
128h, 148d, 159 ee 
100 1, 108 6, 135m, 
138k 
» « Ii7g, 122l 
I12v, 1150, 161¢ 
12f 
: - 41e 
47 ™, 117 aa, 
TIgp, 1341, 159” 
» 1597 

» 134k 
116 0, 141 6, 141, 
156¢ 
17e, 20d, 20g, 
100 0, 1359, 1429, 
150”, 152¢ 
14l, 1076, 
I54aN, 


1527, 
, 1646 
- . 296f 
- 93% 
103}, 139 4 


34, 


Genesis 
19 9g. . 66¢, 1137 
Il. - . 1267 
12. . 150d 
14 . 20g, 116d 
Ip... 6. 6 182 
1615, 454, 559; 
15S 
17 - 107 p 
18. - 152g 
19 6o a, a2 n, 107 /f, 
152 w, 154@ 
20. . . . .109f 
21 . 614 
22. 1209 
23. 1646 
28. 1260 
a9. 115 @, 1240 
30. - +4267 
31. 133f, 1520 
32. 69 x, 117 ¢¢ 
33 5”, 471, 61¢, 938, 
126y 
3406 + - 1266 
20 1. « goc 
bis 321 
6 66 b, 51g a 114 m, 
157} 
Toc Sey 
9... - 107 w 
Io. . “107 », 166 b 
IT - . 1124, 153 
12. . . 52d 
13 1igu, 1244 N., 
127, 141 f, 1451, 
1676 
16. 1168, 134” 
rae - 1454 
rm. 106 J, 1137” 
31 3. 138k 
5. 121d, 128 v 
6. 10g, 64h, 114¢ 
7 106 p, 1240, 142/f, 
1514 
8 - 51m 
9. - 527” 
Il. + « O7p 
13. -  143¢ 
14 95), 128g, 136d 
N4 
16 75 kk, 108}, 113h, 
ligk, 119s 
| iy nes » 138e 
Ig. 2 © 6 TI7CC 
20. 1316 
23. 20f, 510 
24. - 51 p, 1354 
25. ll2rr 
26. 162b 
28. - Ole, 127e 
29. - O1f, 126% 


Genesis 8, 4—28, 6 


Genesis 

21 30 117d, 1576 
32. 138 f, 146h 

22 1. Illg 
3: 1352 
4- e II1d 
5. -1lgs 
Ts 1476 
12. 116g, 1584 
14. 130d N? 
17s - 736 
23. 134k 
24. 11h, 147 

23 1. 134d, 134k 
3. se we T22if 
4. ~52f, 128m 
ar -110e 
6 75 10119 2, 1287, 

eEN 1526 

8. . . 61g 
9- . Ilgp 
10 116 h, 1418, 143@ 
i. 106m, 152¢ 
13. . 110e 
20. kik 

24 3. 128 a, 165 b 
5. 100 ”, 113g 
6. 51, 1520 
Ws r 1384 
8. 75% ee 126y 
9. ; - 16h 
14 112 bd, 135 Pp, 

167 ¢ 

15 no 107 ¢, 1527 
18, . « 120d 
19. 106 0, 1646 
20. "78 bb 
21 1304, 150% 
22. 1347”, 1565 
23.- . . 374, 1189 
260. 679 
2753 75 135 6, 1436 
29. - 1560 
30 15eN, 116s 
31 » + 6 TIGL 
33 - + 73F 
35 154aN, 
37% - . 149¢ 
41 95%, LIT, 164d 
42. 1590, 167¢ 
43... 2. « . 1124 
44. 154aN,, 1628 
Aisa. 1s .135@ 
48. 75% 
49 - - . . 1590 
5r. 10g f, 117f 
55 . 139h, 146 
56 . . 2. .142d 
58. 1507 
60. 634,979 1349 
61 146g, 140k 


Genesis 
24 63 » «TI4fN, 
65 . 34f 
67 127 f 
25 1. 120d 
5. 164 
16. .136¢ 
21 . 517, 121f 
23. lig gs 
24. 23f 
26 1154, l15¢, 115e 
N. 
31 35, 48t 
34 - + «© « « 750 
26 7 144pN.,147aN. 
Q 148}, 1520, 157d 
Io - 491, 100 p 
13. 1134, 164f 
15. . 6oh, 1350 
16. - «1336 
18 60h, ‘11¢, 1204 
2305 % -118f 
25 - . 76¢ 
28. 78 n, 103p N. 
29. . 65h, 75 ah 
27 «1 111 q, 1144, 119 y 
3. . -UI8f, 1228 
4 .20b, 106g, 108d 
7s + ee 6 589 
9. 117 te 
12. - 491, Ilap 
13. - Iog, 141 f 
19. . . +. 6od 
20 114” N., 1366, 
148d 
2I. 2 CURIA 
24. 150a 
26. log 
28. - 20m 
29. - 2 1468 
30 113.7, 1640. 
31. RAE 
33 1076, 116 4, 1174, 
Isol, 153 
34 111A N,, 113m, 
117%, 135 @ 134 
36 63m, 136d, 150e 
37 1039, 117 HF, 117%, 
1429, 1501 
38 10g, 16g, 1008 
39 - 20m, L1ge 
4t. . 63f 
42 . 614, 1214 
43 - .Il27, 11gs 
45 114 4, Iq 7, 
117 aa, 118 i, 
me 154a@ N. 
28 2 . . 16h, 90% 
3. . 75ub 
4+: ee nee 
6. . . 1676 


568 


Genesis 
28 8. lsd 
9. Tig aaN. 
TI'< . «1267 
15. 1060, 1478 
16. - 106g 
i. at ie See gel 
20 2. Il1e, 144f 
6. , 1507” 
7 1267, 152d 
9. 116 u, 129 h 
10 672, 75 99: go y 
14. . 314 
15 112 ¢¢, 150e 
7. .1457 
I9. 6 21334 
21. . 69 0, 165 4 
25 a os 1429 
26... . .107g 
27. 1216 
30. - 1330 
32 . 60d 
30 3. - « 5IG 
6. 269, 50f 
8 85n, 117 q, 1544 
N. 
3. 106 ” 
IS. -114@ 
16. -126y 
18. 17 ¢, 135m 
IQs 96 
20. . 117 bb, ee 
23. . 135m 
27 11 AN. 120f, 
159 da 
29.6 « « «I5ZE 
31 - 120g, 120h 
32 . 112mm 
34 109 b, 151 e 
37. - F177, 1238 
38 109, 47k, 769, 
95/, ore 145¢ 
39- + - 69f, 1457 
4o. 119 aa N., 142f 
41 - « Ols, 112 ee 
43.6. . 132g 
81 6. : 327 
Fa. < 67%, I12h 
8 ee 1597) 1598 
9. : . 1350 
13. : 129f 
14. 146 9, 146h 
15 ‘ .1137 
19. . 67 ce 
23. 18h 
27 636, Ill m, 1147 
N. 
28. -75Nn 
29. 152% 
30. - AIG, 113D 
32 1387 


Index of Passages 


Genesis 


31 


32 


33 


34 


- 599, 138f 
124h N., 
N. 


32 e e 


. 1061 
20d, 37a 
39 23f, 74, 75 00, 

7599, 901, 107e 
40 67 cc, 76a, 104g, 
Hae N., 1670 N. 


41. 136d 
42. 106 p 
44. 69 x 
45 - ly ti 
47. .1¢ 
52 “1496, 167b 
53. es 145% 
Is s 103}, 1229 
‘ » « «1368 
5 64h, 68 f 
6 . 498, sete: 1230 
Pa . 1168 
8 | 67D, 1440 
QO. . Ii2p, 1454 
Io - 1160 
11 106 g, 119 2, 133¢ 
12 119 aaN., 152 w, 
156¢ 
13. 107 w 


IR. 1 we 1 1346 
28 b, 122d, 132 e, 
1350 

ne cg 123d 
18 9°, 104, 608, 64s, 
137° 


19. - . 124t 
20 52”, 614, ie 
25. - 51 

29 60f, 65h, ee 
30 . . 20f, 107h 
31 gok, t11¢, 1566, 


1576 
. 146e N. 
- . 660 


2 

3 

Ae ee 8 
5 374% 674, 1175, 
1374 

Fee 

8 


- «146k 

- . I47aN. 

Oo, pen oee Ooo 
1 - 749 
13 Go h, 104 9, 122d, 

126i, 1350 

Ww... 118” 
19. - 1349 
Be es es GETZ SS 
7 42% 459 
Bui os .140d 
9... +. Ww 
15 © » 72h, Wop 
16 440, 49k 


Genesis 
3419. . 64d 
22 - 72 €e 
23-6. . + «1436 
24. .1454 
25. 1189, 1314 
a7. - . . 144g 
30. 1287, 1414 
31 .107t, 118 9 
35 1 , 5a 
Bee os 116¢ 
y. Ia4h Ni, 145% 
8. 126d, 144d 
13 ae ~145S 
13. 1429 
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